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PHILOSOPHY  AND  THEOLOGY. 


Ertijtf  on  Rdiirio»M  PhiUaojthf/,  By  M  Kmti.e  SiLissJCT,  Profe«»or  of  the 
liiKtorjr  of  Philo«jphjr  in  tliu  Fatuity  i>f  Luttfr*  uf  Pkri*.  Tnwa»- 
latcd,  with  MiuiniiR.1  ADolyxii,  Kolt^  Critical  Efeaay,  Kod  PhUiiau' 
l^bic»l  Appviitlix.    Two  VolomeiL     Edlnburg li ;  T,  it  T.  Clark.    1S03. 

THE  writer  who  imdertakes  to  defeud  the  teachiog  of  the  Christian 
Church  against  the  assaults  of  an  unhelieving  philosophy  is 
liable  to  a  special  teniptatiuii  to  discharge  his  duty  unfaithfully,  and 
jfi  in  dfinger  of  a  special  accusation  if  he  confine  himself  to  the  task 
of  discharging  it  hiith fully.  He  is,  as  it  were,  established  by  the 
grace  of  God  in  a  goodly  city  which  he  budded  not,  and  whose  build- 
ings it  is  his  dut}'  simply  to  defend,  not  to  alter  or  eidarge,  still  less 
to  pull  down  and  rebuiid.  The  foundation,  other  than  which  no  man 
can  hiy,  is  laid  already, — tlie  city,  whose  builder  is  Clod,  has  been 
completed  by  his  appointed  workmen  ;  it  may  not  he  added  to  nor 
diminished  from.  Its  defender,  be  he  never  so  successful  in  repelling 
tbe  enemy  from  its  walls,  can  at  the  utmost  but  leave  it  as  it  was 
hefore  the  assaidt  was  made ;  it  is  well  if  he  leave  it  not  with  marks 
of  tlie  deadly  conflict  on  its  front  Ko  portion  of  its  sacred  walls  will 
hear  Ids  name  as  founder ;  no  tower  or  bulwark  will  point  out*  tu 
future  ages  his  share  in  the  w'ork.  His  most  complete  success  wdl 
be  to  leave  no  trace  behind  of  the  battle  he  has  fought ;  to  consign  to 
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oblivion  the  assaults  of  liis  conquered  enemies,  and  mtli  them  liis 
own  acLievemente  as  conqneror. 

Hence  arises  tlie  accusation  as  well  as  the  temptation  to  which  the 
Christiaji  apologist  is  exposed — the  accnsation  that  liig  efforts  have 
produced  u  merely  negative  result,  the  temptation  to  escape  Irom  the 
charge  hy  aiming  at  something  independent  and  positive,  80  long  as 
he  confines  himself  merely  tu  the  task  of  defending  the  teaeljing  of 
the  Church,  the  positive  side  of  his  belief  will  be  found  in  that  faith 
which  the  Church  lias  lianded  down  from  the  beginning;  his  own 
work  will  have  but  a  relative  and  accidental  value,  in  connection  with  ; 
the  temporary^  controversies  by  which  that  faith  hits  been  assailed.      ^ 

Til  ere  are  two  ways  in  which  a  pliilosophy  nniy  lead  to  negative  H 
results;  hut  the  elfects  of  the  two  are  diametrically  opposite  as 
regards  rehgions  Ijelief.  A  philosophy  whicli  professes  to  be  the 
handmaid  of  theology,  and  to  be  indelited  for  her  highest  truths  to 
Divine  revehition,  not  to  human  sY>ecidation,  must  necessarily  assume 
a  negative  office  in  dealing  with  those  truths  which,  by  her  own  con- 
fession, are  derived  from  and  establislurd  l)y  a  higher  anthority.  If  er 
iillice  is  not  to  prove  such  truths,  but  to  defend  them  ;  not  to  exhiltit 
thcni  as  conclusions  which  reason  is  competent  to  establish,  but  to 
maintain  them  as  iiositions  Avhicli  reason  is  not  competent  to  over- 
throw. Thus  viewed,  her  results,  regarded  simply  and  Ity  themselves, 
must  needs  be  negative ;  but  they  are  negative  in  relation  to  a  pi-e- 
viously  existing  system  of  positive  truths,  and  they  point  to  belief 
in  those  truths  as  their  ultimate  though  indirect  pur^xise.  Philo- 
sophy thus  employed  does  not  indeed  build  the  foitress  which  she 
defends;  but  she  luis  no  need  to  do  so,  for  the  fortress  is  budt  already.      1 

Far  diflerent  is  the  position  and  effect  of  philosophy,  when  em-      | 
ployed  in  independence  of,  ox  in  opposition  to,  external  authority.      j 
By  her  profession  of  iinlependence,  she  binds  herself,  if  she  aspire  to 
anything  beyond  mere  scepticism,  to  tlie  task  of  Inidding  u])  as  well 
as  of  ]inlling  dowTi,      She  iirnclaims    herself  as  the  highest  source 
of  truth,  and  challenges  an  estimate  of  her  pretensions  solely  on  the       ] 
aljst^lute  certainty  and  vsdue  of  the  truths  whicli  slie  is  able  to  supply. 
\i  she  confine  hereelf  to  the  task  of  refuting  error,  or  what  she  deems 
to  be  error,  her  conclusions  are  not  merely  relatively  but  absolutely 
negative;  they  destroy  an  existing  belief,  but  they  offer  nothing  as  a 
substitute  in  its  place.     If  she  aim,  not  merely  at  refuting  the  posi- 
tions of  others,  but  at  establishing  Iier  own,  she  stakes  the  attainment 
of  p<}sitive»trutb  solely  on  her  success  in  the  latter  endeavonr  :  if  this 
fail  whde  the  furnicr  succeeds,  she  is  again  absolutely  negative  in  act 
and  residt,  however  positive  in  profession  and  intention. 

The  difference  iK'tween  an   independent  and  a  suljordinate  philo* 
sophy  of  religion  extends  itself  also  to  the  methods  adopted  liy  eacli, 
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and  to  the  amount  of  evitleiice  whicli  each  may  be  expected  to  fiimish. 
Tbe  suhordiuate  piiilosophy  professes  to  deal  with  truths  M'hich,  as 
they  were  not  originally  derived  from  limiian  speculation,  su  tliey 
need  not  neeessarily  be  entirely  within  the  range  of  hunifin  coinpre- 
hension  to  undei^tand,  or  of  liuumn  reasoning  to  establisli.  They 
may  be — we  do  not  say  that  they  are,  but  the  supposition  is  at  least 
consistent  with  the  pretensirtns  of  such  a  philosophy — adapted,  in  the 
mode  of  their  revehition,  to  the  capacities  of  the  creature  for  whom 
they  are  designed ;  they  may  be  i-epresented  in  the  way  of  mystery, 
or  economy,  or  analogy,  not  exhiliiting  the  truth  in  that  inspect  which 
is  cleaitist  and  most  perfect  fer  se,  but  in  that  which  is  best  suited  to 
human  appixdiension,  and  winch  implies  the  existence  of  a  higher 
and  moi-e  absolute  truth,  of  which  it  is  tlie  imperfect  representative. 
Hence  it  is  f|uite  consistent  with  the  laretensions  of  such  a  pliUo- 
sophy,  both  to  admit  the  existence  of  dUhcidties  which  it  is  unable  to 
explain  and  doubts  wliicb  it  is  unable  to  solve,  and  alsu  to  stipply  the 
deficiencies  of  reiisou  by  an  appeal  to  faith,  sliowing  us  tliat  there  is 
cause  to  beheve  that  these  diflicuUies  are  not  udierent  in  the  things 
themselves,  but  arise  from  our  imperfect  power  uf  ajipreliension ;  and 
bidding  ns  look  forwanl  for  tlieir  solution,  not  to  tlie  efibrts  uf  human 
jilulosophy  in  this  life,  but  to  that  more  perfect  knowledge  which 
shall  be  given  us  hereafter,  when  wi^  shall  know  even  as  we  am 

Such  a  course  is  not,  in  like  manner,  open  to  a  philosophy  which 
professes  to  deal  witli  trutlis,  not  as  received  frfim  above,  but  as  dis- 
covei'^d  by  num  tV^r  luniselt  It  may  have  its  dit!iculties  also,  but  they 
are  difficulties  precisely  analogous  to  those  which  occur  in  any  other 
department  of  science,  and  nuiy  be  fairly  supposed  to  be  due,  not 
to  any  limitation  of  our  fiictdties,  but  only  to  the  imperfection  of 
our  present  state  of  knowledge.     A  science  which  is  founded  by  man 

ay  be  reasonably  believed  to  present  no  difficulties  liut  such  as  are 
aluide  by  man:  the  genius  wliich  lias  been  sutticient  for  the  oinginal 
tUacuvery  may  well  be  supposed  competent  to  any  amount  of  fmlher 
prosecutii)n.     The  only  faith  to  wliich  such  a  phOosojdiy  may  be 

?£pected  to  appeal  is  a  faith  in  the  future  progress  of  the  human  rtR-e, 
expectation,  groimded  on  the  past  histor)^  of  science,  that  what  ia 
Tiifticult  t-o  ns  will  become  easy  to  our  successors.  It  is  inconsistcnfe 
with  the  i)retensions  of  this  pliilosophy  to  recognise  sucli  a  tiling 
as  a  pennaneutly  insoluble  juM:iblem ;  or,  at  the  utmost,  it  vvdl  admit 
$ach  problems  only  as  difficulties  of  words,  not  of  things,  arising,  not 
iVoni  tlie  Ihnits  of  man's  power  of  thought,  but  frt^m  the  employ meut 
of  terms  which  have  no  real  significance. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  tbe  subnrdimite 
and  less  pretentious  philosophy  should  be  regarded  witli  dislike  and 
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suspicion  l>y  its  more  niii])itifnig  rival,  as  atteiuiiting  to  clip  tlie  soar- 
ing wings  of  speculatio!!,  to  jtlace  a  barrier  in  tlie  way  of  progress^  and 
to  rob  pliilosophy  beforehand  of  tlie  triumphs  which  she  expects  to 
nelueve.  And  the  readiest  way  in  wliich  this  feeling  of  dislike  will 
find  utterance,  is  in  the  charge,  ali*eady  noticed,  of  merely  negative 
results,  or,  if  a  more  invidious  term  be  sought  for,  of  scepticism.  \Ve 
call  this  an  invidinus  term,  because  it  is  one  wliich  inevitably  in- 
sinuates lar  more  tiian  it  expresses,  and  which,  by  the  majority  of 
readers,  will  be  understood  as  conveying  a  far  more  odious  charge 
than  is  probably  intundrd  Ijv  tlie  pennon  who  employs  it.  Tliere  is  a 
religious  scepticism  as  well  as  a  philosoi>hical  scepticism ;  and  the  two 
have  not  merely  no  natural  connection  with  each  other,  but  each  may 
frerpiently  be  called  into  existence  as  the  antagonist  and  antidote  to 
the  other  It  may  often  be  that  the  very  despair  which  a  man  feels 
of  finding  the  tniths  of  whicli  he  is  in  need  by  i)hilosophical  specula- 
tion, may  lead  him  to  cling  %vith  a  finner  belief  to  the  doctrines  of 
revelation  :  it  may  also  be  that  liis  doubt  or  disbelief  in  the  possibility 
of  revelation  may  make  him  a  more  eager  disciple  of  that  philosophy 
which  best  ]ironusos  to  supply  its  place.  Sometimes,  indeed,  as  in  the 
instance  uf  David  TImne,  Itoth  kinds  of  scepticism  are  found  united 
in  one  distinguished  representative  j  and  this  union  has  contributed, 
no  doubt,  to  iix  and  extend  the  invidious  import  of  the  word,  by 
associating  its  two  different  senses  together^  and  involving  them  in  one 
indiscriminate  condemnation.  But  in  themselves,  as  we  have  said, 
the  two  kinds  of  scepticism  are  distinct  from,  and  may  be  antngo- 
nistic  to  each  other ;  and  it  is  important,  in  I'clation  tu  an  accusation 
of  this  kind,  so  readily  and  often  so  hastily  made,  to  understand 
clearly  what  is  the  priiper  meaning  of  the  term,  and  what  are  tlie 
ubjects  to  which  it  is  legitimately  applicable. 

Scepticbm,  in  the  proper  use  of  the  term,  cannot  t>e  employed  to 
denote  the  doubt  or  denial  of  any  single  doctrine  or  system  of  doc- 
trines, Avliether  in  plulusophy  or  in  religion.  The  doctrine  may  be 
true,  and  the  denial  may  involve  a  grievous  eiTor ;  but  such  an  error 
i%  not  properly  scepticism.  Scepticisui  is  not  a  particular  doulit,  but 
a  general  method  of  doubting  ;  it  does  not  consist  in  t[uestioMing  the 
truth  of  a  given  conclusion,  but  in  questioning  the  possibility  of 
attaining  to  a  true  conclusion  at  all.  In  this  sense  of  the  term, 
scepticism  may  be  either  universal  or  particidar,  according  as  the 
doubt  extends  to  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  truth  in  any  matter 
w  liatsoever,  or  is  limited  to  the  possibility  of  attaining  it  in  relation 
to  some  special  object  of  inquiry. 

In  this  point  of  view,  there  are  two  different  kinds  of  dou]}t.,  wbieli 
have,  with  ditierent  degrees  of  Justice,  been  classed  together  under  the 
common  name  of  scepticism.     The  one  is  based  on  the  assumption 
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that  the  human  mind  \%  dividetl  against  itself,  the  testimony  of  one 
faculty  eontra<lieting  tlmt  uf  annther, — the  reason,  for  example,  being 
ijpposed  to  the  senses,  and  the  senses  to  the  reason  ;  or  the  same 
fiiculty  in  different  exercises  contradicting  itself, — ^i-easonings  eipially 
legitimate,  for  example,  eRtal>li.shing  ojuntsite  cunclusions.  The  other 
proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  human  mind,  though  at  unity 
with  itself,  is  at  variance  with  some  higher  truth  unattainable  by  it, 
things  as  they  seem  to  us  being  different  from  things  as  they  are  in 
themselves,  Tlje  inference  from  the  former  assumption  is  that  no 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  human  consciousness  within  its  own  sphere 
of  exercise,  ina-smueh  as  wliat  it  affirms  on  one  occasion  it  denies  on 
another.  The  inference  from  the  hitter  is  that  human  consciousness, 
however  tnmtworthy  witliin  its  own  sphere,  is  trustworthy  as  regards 
phenomena  only,  and  is  in  error  from  the  i>oint  of  view  of  a  higher 
intelligence,  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon  being  different  from  that 
of  the  iealit}% 

The  first  of  these  is  absolute  and  unconditional  scepticism,  and  can 

ly  be  met  on  its  own  ground  by  denying  its  assumption.  The 
faculties  of  tlie  human  nnnd.  it  is  rejdied,  do  not  contradict  them- 
selves or  each  other  \  they  only  a[>pear  to  do  so  when  w^e  misunder- 
stand their  testimony.  To  correct  the  misundei-standing,  we  must 
(listingtiish  that  which  they  really  tell  us  from  tliat  which  they  only 
to  tell  us.     The  senses,  sa}'s  the  I'yrrhonist,  contradict  them- 

lives :  the  eye  sees  tlie  srune  tower  at  one  distance  as  sfiuare,  at 
another  as  rouiul,  at  one  distance  as  larger,  at  another  as  smaller :  the 
[Xilat4?.  in  different  states  of  liealtli,  will  taste  the  same  tlnng  at  one 
time  as  sweet»  at  anuther  time  as  biittT.  These  seenimg  contradic- 
tions, replies  the  antagonist,  are  not  diui  t<i  the  testimony  of  the 
senses,  but  to  eiToneous  iidbrences  from  tliat  testimony-  That  wliich 
we  really  see  is  not  the  tower,  but  tlie  rays  of  light  in  contact  with 
tiie  eye;  and  these,  by  the  laws  of  vision,  actually  do  present  different 
sizes  and  shapes  in  different  jiositions.  What  we  perceive  in  taste  ia 
Dftt  a  quality  of  the  object,  but  an  atlV^rtion  produced  by  it  on  the 
uerv^es  of  taste  ;  and  this  affection  is  reaUy  difierent  in  ditierent  states 
of  the  oi^nism.  There  is  no  contradiction;  for  it  is  necessarj^  to 
contradiction  that  the  testimony  should  be  tU  eodam,  and  where  the 
object  is  (blTerent,  this  condition  is  not  fullilled. 

But  it  is  evident  that  in  this  i-eydy  the  second  form  of  scepticism  is 
partially  employed  as  an  antidote  to  the  first.  The  senses  are  cleared 
from  the  charge  of  contradiction,  on  the  plea  that  tliey  inform  us,  not 
of  the  nature  of  things  in  themselves,  but  of  the  appearances  which 
those  things  present  to  us.  If  the  aj>parent  contrAdictions  which 
arise  in  other  modes  of  consciousness  are  to  be  solved  in  the  same 
manner^  we  arrive  at  tlie  conclusion  that  the  human  mind,  so  far  as 
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these  seeniing  contradictious  meet  it,  may  indeed  he  at  unity  witli 
itself,  but  is  at  unity  witli  i-egnrd  to  phenomena  only,  and  cannot 
attaiu  to  realities. 

There  are  two  modes  by  which  philosophy  may  seek  to  avoid  this 
aliernati%-t^  The  iirst  is  V)y  an  asf^iimptiiui  which,  under  various 
forms,  has  been  the  loundation  of  all  dogmatic  pliilosophy  from  the 
days  of  Plat^j  duwu  to  the  present  time — the  assumption,  namely, 
tliat,  thrniL,di  the  senses  and  the  lower  faculties  of  man  are  co^misant 
oidy  of  [ilienomeiia,  his  rea.son,  the  highest  facnlt}^,  is  pri^^leged  to 
attain  to  a  knowledge  of  the  real  and  absolute  nature  of  objects  in 
themselves,  and  thus  to  establish  a  philosophy  of  realities  as  the 
supplement  to  and  connective  of  the  plulosopliy  of  ai>pea ranees.  This 
is  in  e0e<?t  the  theor}^  fignnitively  represented  in  l*Iato's  allegory  of 
the  prisoners  in  the  cave :  the  senses,  and  the  empirical  faculties  in 
gerjeral,  are  condeumed,  like  tliose  prisoners,  to  see  shadows  and 
to  mistake  them  for  substances;  but  beyond  the  legion  of  sensilde 
phenomena  there  is  an  npper  world  of  real  existences,  whieli  can  be 
discerned  liy  tlie  eye  of  tiie  soul,  released  from  the  liondage  of  sense 
and  l>rought  face  to  face  with  the  true  objects  of  reason.  To  effect 
this  release  is  the  purpose  of  philosophy,  by  which  the  powers  of  the 
reason  are  trained  and  strengtliencil  for  the  contemphdion  of  pni*e 
and  absolute  truth. 

Siicli  a  method  will  completely  establish  its  own  validity,  if  it  can 
succeed  in  sliow  iug  tliat  tlie  distinction  whicli  it  supposes  to  exist 
between  the  senses  and  the  reason  is  confirmed  by  the  actual  features 
of  each  ;  that  the  exercise  of  reason  is  not  impeded  by  any  dis- 
crepancies or  apparent  contradictious  similar  to  tliose  which  beset 
the  exercise  of  sense;  that  we  have  not  the  same  ground  for  sup- 
posing a  difference  between  things  as  they  are  and  things  as  they 
seem  to  our  thought,  that  we  have  for  supposing  a  distinction  Iwitween 
things  as  they  are  and  things  as  they  seem  to  our  senses.  If  this  can 
be  proved,  the  dogmatic  ])hilosophy,  if  not  completely  secured  from 
assault,  has  at  least  established  a  reasonable  claim  to  acceptauce  in 
pMerence  to  any  other  system. 

Bnt  on  the  other  liaud,  if  any  such  apparent  contradictious  remain 
unsolved,  it  is  obvious  that  tins  plj]loso]»hy  may  lead  by  natural 
consequence  to  a  scepticism  deeper  and  more  radical  tlian  any  other. 
The  assumption,  tliat  our  reason  is  ]irivUeged  to  behold  its  objects  in 
their  real  ami  absolute  mature,  naturally  leads  to  the  conclusioii  that 
such  contradictions,  if  they  exist  at  all,  exist  in  the  very  nature  and 
essence  of  the  oltjects  contemplated,  and  are  not  due  to  any  linntation 
in  imperfectii>n  in  onr  mode  of  contemplating  them.  Tlie  plea  on 
which  the  senses  are  cleared  from  the  charge  of  self-contimliction 
becomes  unavailable  in  behnlf  of  the  reason ;  for  the  senses  ackno^v- 
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ledge  a  distinction  lietween  tlieii'  plienoiiiena  and  tlie  tliiii^s  tbem* 
selves  ;  the  reason  alijures  siicli  a  distinction,  and  iledares  that  ita 
conceptions  express  the  absolute  reality  of  things.  By  virtue  of  this 
declaration,  it  is  limited  to  a  choice  between  two  alternatives:  it  must 
either  show  that  it,s  own  coneeptious  involve  no  inconsistency  or  con- 
tradiction, or  it  must  admit  that  incousisteucy  and  contradiction  are 
inherent  in  the  absolute  nature  of  things. 

There  is  a  class  of  tbmkcrs  who  shrink  from  both  these  alterna- 
tives* On  the  one  lianib  they  desimir  of  being  able  to  clear  the 
conceptions  of  tlie  reason  from  every  appearance  of  contradiction,  or 
of  proving  that  such  contiudietious  are  in  appeamuce  oidy ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  unwilling  to  admit  that  there  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  the  very  nature  of  things,  and  delusion  in  the  belief  tliat  they 
exist.  Unable  to  fmd  a  refuge  from  scepticism  in  knowledge  and  in 
reason,  they  endeavour  to  find  it  in  ignorance  and  in  faith.  We  do 
not  know,  they  say,  what  is  the  absolute  nature  of  things,  but  we 
believe  that  there  is  an  absolute  nature  above  and  beyond  tlie  range  of 
our  knowledge.  The  apparent  contradictions,  which  beset  the  exercise 
of  our  reason  when  it  strives  to  attain  to  the  absolute,  may  not  be 
capable  of  solution  in  this  world ;  yet  we  believe  that  they  are  ap- 
parent only  and  not  real  j  and  we  are  justified  in  that  belief  on  several 
grounds.  Eor,  first,  it  is  borne  out  by  the  analog}'  of  our  lower 
facidties,  which  are  in  hanuony  with  themselves  and  %vith  each  other 
when  their  testimony  is  limited  to  the  phenomena  of  wlncb  they  are 
directly  cognisant ;  and  which  only  appear  to  fjill  into  contradictions 
when  they  are  assumed  to  be  cognisant  of  the  aljsolute  natme  of 
things.  Secondly,  it  is  supported  by  the  testinmny  of  the  reason 
itsell^  which  is  involved  in  these  contradictions,  not  on  aU  occasions, 
but  only  when  it  attempts  to  rise  to  a  knowledge  of  the  absolute. 
Thirdly,  if  cmr  conceptions  are  paiiial  and  relative,  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  the  defects  ot  those  conceptions  are  partial  and  relative 
also,  and  would  disappear  were  our  knowledge  complete  and  absolute. 
Fourthly,  these  seeming  contraibctions  present  a  feature  which  dis- 
tinguishes them  trrini  tlmse  real  contmtUctions  wliich  are  incompat- 
ible with  lielief  The  latter  are  one-sided,  and  necessitate  a  belief  in 
the  opjiosite  direction ;  tlie  fcnmer  are  two-sided,  and  appear  tu  press 
equally  in  o])posite  lUrections,  from  both  of  which  together  we  find  it 
pnietically  impossible  to  exclude  belief  For,  to  take  an  exami»le  of  the 
unilateral  kmd,  I  find  a  contradiction  in  the  conception  of  a  circidar 
square,  an^l  1  cannot  believe  in  its  possible  existence ;  but  tlien,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  amcojnpelled  to  believe  that  every'  existing  square  is  not 
cii'cidar.  Whereas,  to  take  an  example  of  the  liilatcml  kiiul,  1  find  a 
seeming  conti-adiction  in  the  conce[)tion  of  au  uniimiteJ  duration  of 
time,  but  1  find  also  a  seeming  contradiction  in  the  opposite  concep- 
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tion  of  an  al)so1utely  first  or  lavSt  iiioment  of  time:  yet  T  find  it 
inipossible  to  believe  that  neither  of  these  can  he  true,  and  Tfind  it 
equally  impossible  to  believe  that  both  ean  he  tme.  To  the  existence 
of  this  distinction  my  consciousness  bears  direct  witness ;  and  by 
virtue  of  it,  I  find  myself  compelled  to  regard  the  second  instance  of 
contradiction,  even  if  I  am  unable  to  solve  it^  as  not  equally  real  with 
the  first. 

We  have  thus,  continue  these  philosophers,  a  range  of  belief  which 
is  beyond  the  range  of  knowledge.  We  caimot,  in  tlie  above  example 
of  time,  Rolve  the  ditUcnlty ;  we  vsi\mtA  prove  that  one  of  the  snp]iosed 
contradictions  is  real  and  the  other  unreal ;  an<l,  consequently,  we  cxm- 
notknow  which  of  the  opposite  hjqiothese^  is  true,  and  which  false.  Yet 
w^e  are  compelled  to  helieve  that  one  or  the  other  must  he  true ;  and 
we  may  bave  grounds  for  believing  in  the  one  rather  tlum  tlie  otlier, 
notwithstanding  the  apparent  contradiction  involved  in  both.  For 
these  contradictions  at  the  utmost  do  but  balance  each  other,  and 
thus  leave  tlie  scales  equally  i»oised,  and  fit  to  receive  any  other 
weight  that  may  determine  which  shall  prepondenite. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  two  methods,  both  of  wliich  are  designed, 
whether  successfully  or  not^  as  antidotes  to  scepticism,  and  which 
may  be  respectively  designated  as  the  Dogmatic  and  the  Limitative 
methods,  the  method  of  Keason  and  the  method  of  Faith.  Each  has 
an  attraction  for  a  difierent  class  of  mmds:  each  has  a  reproach 
which  it  is  ready  to  urge  against  tlie  other. 

The  attraction  of  the  dogmatic  methorl  is  that  it  profeases  a  higher 
estimate  of  human  reason,  and  iinnnises  the  possession  of  a  w^ider 
field  of  knowledge :  the  attraction  of  the  limitative  method  is  that  it 
promises  a  naiTower  domain  indeed,  l>ut  with  more  secure  possession, 
and  less  need  to  ilefend  tlie  title  by  constant  htigation.  The  reproach 
which  each  brings  against  the  other  is  that  of  doing  secret  sen^ice  to 
the  connnon  enemy  ot^  both — Scepticism. 

How  this  ixiproach  is  urged  agamst  the  advocate  of  reason,  we  have 
seen  already.  His  method  proceeds  upon  two  assumptions ;  first,  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  absolute  nature  of  things  is  attainable  by  man ; 
and  secondly,  that  reason  in  its  ]>roper  exercise  is  the  instrument  by 
wdiich  it  is  to  be  attainetl.  80  long,  therefore,  as  the  philosophy  of 
the  absolute  appeal's  involved  in  insoluble  contradictions,  so  long  his 
method  favours  a  doubly  sceptical  positirui ;  first,  that  the  nature  of 
tlungs  is  contradictory  hi  itself,  and  secondly,  tliat  the  reason,  in  its 
legitimate  exercise,  leads  to  contmdictions.  His  most  obvi(nis  reply 
is,  that  a  solution  of  these  contradictions  may  be  found  some  day  if  it 
is  not  found  yet.  His  antagonist  answers,  that  at  any  rate  philosophy 
has  hitherto  made  no  progress  towards  solving  them. 

ihit  if  the  dogmatist  cannot  enthely  repel  the  charge,  he  can  at 
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least  retort  it.  In  depriving  iiiaii  of  a  knowledge  of  the  absolute,  he 
ays,  you  deprive  liim  at  the  siime  tmie  uf  all  power  of  testing  the 

ith  of  his  conceptions.  If  my  conception  of  an  object  does  not 
correspond  to  the  absolute  natiu:e  of  that  object,  it  is  not  a  true  con- 
ception; and  if  the  al>8nhite  nature  of  tlie  object  is  unknown,  we 
have  no  means  of  determining  whether  onr  conception  conTspfnirls  to 
it  or  not.  Hence  your  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  absohite  being, 
, beyond  the  range  of  your  knowledge,  is  at  liest  Init  a  blind  Ixdief  in  a 
ioniething,  you  know  not  what.  If  you  do  not  go  to  tlie  leugth  of 
saying  with  Kant,  that  our  conceptions  do  not  con*espond  to  things 
as  they  are,  you  ranst  at  least  admit  that  you  do  not  know  th^it  they 
correspond  ;  and  hence,  even  if  by  some  fortunate  accident  you  are  in 
possession  of  tlie  truth,  you  have  no  means  of  knowing  that  it  is  the 
truth, 

Wliat  answer  the  advocate  of  faith  can  make  to  this  charge  w^ill 
perhaps  appear  in  the  sequel.  But  the  value  both  of  the  attack  and 
the  defence  may  perhaps  be  more  clearly  seen  in  a  special  instance 
than  in  general  remarks.  Let  us  proceed,  then,  to  the  examination  of 
the  instance  by  wdiich  these  remarks  were  originally  suggested,  the 
phih-isoplues  of  M,  tSnisset  and  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  as  brought 
into  conflict  wdth  each  other  in  the  **  Essai  de  PhOosophie  Eeligieuse  '* 
of  the  former.  • 

M.  Saisset  is  one  of  those  pldlosopliers  described  at  the  beginning 
of  our  remarks,  wdiom  the  temptation  of  constructing  an  independent 
and  positive  system  of  religious  truth  has  led  beyond  the  humbler 
hut  perhaps  safer  task  of  refuting  error.  On  the  negative  side,  as  the 
antagonist  of  Pantheism,  it  would  be  ditlicult  to  name  any  recent 
philosopher  wliose  writings  have  done  better  service  to  the  cause 
fif  true  religion  and  sound  philosophy,  Modern  Pantheism,  in  its 
foundation  and  in  its  snperstnicture,  in  Spinoza  and  in  Hegel,  is  sub- 
jected to  an  exammation  and  a  refutation  alike  searching  and  com- 
plete. His  opening  statement  of  tlie  "inevitable  dilemma"  of  all 
Tantljeism,  the  denial  uf  the  personality  of  God  or  of  the  }»ers(>nality 
of  man, — in  other  weirds,  of  Providence  or  of  morality  ;t — his  proof 
that  Pantheism,  although  it  owes  its  principal  attraction  to  the 
far-famed  power  of  ^  its  logic,  is  essentially  and  fundaiiicntally 
illogical ;  ^— his  exposition  of  the  strange  fan-ago  of  contradictions 
involved  in  Spinoza's  representation  of  (Jod  as  "extended  yet  incor- 
poreal; thinkuig,  yet  without  understanding;  free  and  active,  yet 
without  will ;"  g— his  final  conclusion,  "that  Spinoza,  setting  out  from 
the  abstract  and  baiTcn  principle  of  substance,  and  developing  this 

•  Thifi  b  the  work  of  whict  the  EngHah  translation  is  named  at  the  head  of  our  nrticle. 
The  aiiditionat  title,  *'  Modem  runtlitiam,"  le  wuly  ajjplic&blo  to  the  first  portion  of  the 
l^iy.  t  English  TranalatiaD,  vol.  i.,  p*  7-  \  lb\d.^^,^.  \  //*«/.,  p«  H3. 
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principle  by  a  completely  artificial  method  of  purely  geometrical 
deduction,  ends  at  last  by  eifacing  tlie  idea  of  God  and  degrading 
that  of  the  soul,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  uverthmw  of  all  religiL»u  and  of 
all  moraUty ;  '*  * — his  reduction  of  modem  German  philosophy  to  its 
"hi8t  word,  man  divinized;  God  phit'ed  not  at  the  coioniencement, 
bat  at  tlje  end  of  things  ;'*t — his  parallel  between  the  German  and 
the  Alexandrian  philosophies, — -"  the  same  principle,  the  search  after 
absolute  science  J  the  same  method,  purely  rational  speculation;  the 
same  residt.s,  the  identity  of  contradictories,  and  man  made  one  with 
God/'+ — all  these  are  presented^  in  the  earlier  or  destructive  portion 
of  W.  Saisset's  work,  mth  a  cleumess  and  ncnteness  which  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired,  and  only  juake  us  the  more  regret  tlmt  the 
author  s  penetTating  insight  into  the  defecta  of  various  philosophical 
theologies  shonld  have  failed  him  in  his  own  attempt  to  erect  a 
positive  system  in  their  place. 

^1.  Saisset's  Meditations,  and  Sir  AVilliam  Hamilton's  theory  of 
the  Conditioned,  may  both  be  regarded  as  the  residt  of  a  recoil,  in 
tliOerent  directions,  from  tlie  open  or  disguised  Pantheism  of  the 
Gernum  pbilosopby  of  the  Absolnte,  But  they  differ  in  this  import- 
ant res]»ect»  tliat  whiJe  Harndton^s  system  is  avowedly  put  forward  as 
auxdiary  and  subordinate  to  the  anthorit^itive  teaching  of  Revelation, 
tliat  of  Saisset  is  openly  announced  as  a  substitute  for  it.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  philosophers  cannot  be  better  exhibited  than  in 
their  own  words.     Hamdton  says,^ 

"  Above  ad,  I  am  ct^iitiiined  in  my  belief  hy  the  harmony  between  ihti 
Hnf^trines  fifths  philosophy  and  thoise  of  rcn^erded  tnith.  ,  .  .  This^themu 
]>rnves,  mr»rt'(.*vijir,  that  no  dilKculty  emergen  in  theology  which  had  not  jne- 
vionsly  ciiiurgitl  in  philosophy;  that,  in  fact,  if  the  tlivinc  do  not  trua/n'i'iiil 
what  it  liiLs  piesLSLHi  the  l>t?ity  to  i-uveab  do  not  wilfally  identify  tbe  doc- 
trine of  (joirs  Mf>ol  with  Some  arrogant  extreme  of  lumian  speculation, 
philoyophy  will  be  found  the  niost  useful  anxiliury  of  theolugy."  § 

]VL  Saisset,  on  the  other  hand,  tells  us  in  his  Preface  that  he  was  led 
to  undertake  his  work  by  the  challenge  of  those  preachers  %vho  pro- 
claimed that  thei'e  was  no  laiddle  course  ''between  l*antheism  and  the 
Catholic  Faith," — that  he  wislied  to  know  "  if  it  was  reaUy  impossible 
to  believe  in  God,  and  yet  to  remain  a  philosopher/* ||  The  further 
question,  whether  phdosopln\  %v]ien  reconcded  with  natural  religion, 

•  Enf^Ksli  Translation,  voL  i*,  p-  157*  t  Ihid,^  voL  ii.,  pp.  31-2. 

X  Jbid,^  p.  35.  {  *'  Discussions,"  pp.  625-6, 

II  liis  traiiijlfttor  renders,  '*the  [Roman]  Catholic  Faitlif  but  thtrc  Ia  nothing  in.  the 
originnl  to  wjiriuiit  this  rcfitiiction.  And  tko  author's  remarka  on  the  doctrine  of  ibe  Incar- 
niition,  at  the  end  ol"  his  criticism  of  Malebrcmcht',  suggest  a  very  dilJVrent  interprLtation, 
Thifl  passage,  however,  can  only  be  efetimat^sd  in  the  originoli  the  moat  significant  part 
lieiug  omitted  in  I  he  traiishiiion.  At  aU  events,  the  author  b  position  is  tmmistakeably 
indicAtcd  in  his  later  fragment  oa  Pascal.— X*  Sceptieisme^  pp.  341-7. 
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is  also  in  accord  mth  revealed  religion,  if  not  excluded,  is  at  least 
not  cont^mplatcnl  as  a  ]>urtion  of  the  oTfj^nnunt. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  lay  stress  on  verlHil  diflerences  of  this  kind,  if 
they  went  no  further.  But  in  fact,  the  tlioughts  which  underlie  these 
two  forms  of  expression  pervade  the  two  systems  tlvroii^hout,  and  arc 
the  key  to  the  fundamental  dilfererice  between  them  in  method  and 
purpose,  JI.  Saisset  recoils  from  Pantheisui,  but  he  i^eoils  no  less  from 
an  opposite  extreme,  which  he  denontinate^s  Sceptieism;  and  under  the 
head  of  sceptics  ho  classes  not  merely  those  who  deny  the  tnistwoitlu- 
neas  of  reason  within  her  own  sphere^  but  otliers  who,  like  Hamilton^ 
mainly  difl'er  from  him  [is  to  the  extent  of  tliat  sphere.  In  a  later,  we 
regret  to  add,  a  posthumous  work,  devoted  to  the  examination  of 
this  second  extreme,  M,  Saisset  expressly  maintains  the  sutHciency  of 
philosophy  to  supply  a  ifligi<m  fur  pluhisM[>Iiers  ;*  an<l  the  same  claim 
is  througliont  implied,  if  not  so  categorically  statetl,  in  the  pi*csent 
Essay.  Philosophy  is  thus,  by  the  very  terms  of  such. a  claim,  com- 
pelled to  occupy  the  same  ][^rouiid  with  revelation,  and  to  develojie  a 
system  of  religious  belief,  if  not  antagonistic  to,  at  least  independent 
ot  all  authoritative  teaching  from  a  higher  source.  The  contents  of 
this  system  may  l>e  collected  without  much  ilifficuJty,  as  they  lie 
scattered  tlirnugh  AL  Saisset's  Meditations. 

Tlie  essence  of  I'eligion,  he  tells  us,  is  to  conceive  G(Mi  as  anterior 
and  superior  to  the  world;  a.s  the  first  ]rriaeiidc%  the  perfect  model, 
and  last  end  of  existence  here  below.f  Had  tlie  author  said  helkve 
instead  of  cmutive,  this  pro]>osition  woidd  iiave  been  identical  Mith 
that  maintained  by  the  so-called  sceptic  whom  ^^.  Saisset  sets  him- 
self to  oppose.  But  to  comnce  God  as  anterior  to  the  world,  we  must 
conceive  Him  as  existing  in  some  manner  before  the  world  was  ;  we 
must  give,  as  Hegel  professed  to  give  in  his  Tj«»gic,  **an  exhibiti<m  i>f 
God  as  He  is  in  his  absolute  being,  before  tlie  creation  of  natui*e  and 
of  finite  spirit."  J  Does  M.  Saisset,  the  unflinching  antagonist  of  the 
Hegelian  Pantheism,  profess  to  do  this?  Far  from  it:  lie  confesses, 
in  language  as  emphatic  as  tliat  of  Hamdtou  himself,  tliat  the  essence 
of  the  absolute  and  infinite  is  incomprehensible — nay,  inconceivable. 
We  know^  that  the  Absolute  exists ;  the  vjhi/  and  the  hmr  of  that 

•  "  Et  pourquoi  In  philoaopliio  ne  sufflrait-ene  paB  h  de  IclU* s  imcs  ?  La  philcwopLio 
leur  donneunc  religion,  puii»qu'c?Uo  kur  inapiro  la  fui  ea  Diou,  Ello  leiir  donne  uuo  morale 
pai8([uVUe  Icur  itiicigQe  Ic  devoir.  Elle  luur  donne  lueme  imo  certaine  pi^te,  puisciuV-Un 
Umtr  inspire  U  foi  eu  la  rrovidcme,  pnr  suite,  la  resi^iation,  non  pas  unc  r^aignutiou 
piusive  ct  forcee,  luait  tiac  rcai^ation  volontaire  et  douce,  cello  qui  dit,  dons  la  doiilctir 
titdttift,  *  Ftat  vfiiuntat  twij  Enlin  cllc  leur  donne  Ft-bp^^Tanco.  Sorrrate  n*est  paa  eur  d 
rAUire  vie  ;  maia  il  no  i^grcttc  pes  d'avoir  agi  ct>mmo  sHl  y  on  avail  uac,  et  E  eipfero  de  la 
boiit4  des  dieux,  Aiitsi  k*  philosophe  ne  uiOLnque  ni  de  religion,  ni  de  ^ivXL  II  croit  en 
Di«n.  II  TadoTO  ct  lo  contcnipli;  aveo  raviaeement  dons  la  buauttS  do  sea  umvres.  II  prie, 
il  tipdre.'* — Le  incept kkmt^  p.  3H, 

t  "Eaaay,*'  voL  u.,  p,  181.  J  Hcgol,  *VLogik,'*  p.  33,  edit.  1841. 
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existence  we  know  not.*  But  this  is  precisely  Hamilton's  own 
explanEition  of  what  he  means  by  helief  in  the  iucompTehensible  as 
an  original  convict  ion.  "  A  conviction  is  incomprehensible  wlien 
there  is  merely  given  ns  in  consciousness  thfit  its  ohjed  is,  and  when 
we  are  unable  to  comprehend  through  a  higher  notion  or  belief  irh/  or 
hoiv  it  is.'^'f  Thus  inv  the  two  pliilosopbers  are  entirely  agreed ;  but 
thns  far  M.  Saisset's  theory^  has  not  given  us  any  positive  knowledge 
of  God  as  existing  anterior  to  the  work!. 

To  gain  this  knowledge,  we  must  look,  it  seems»  to  what  follows. 
"When,"  says  M.  Snisset,  "from  the  inconceivability  of  the  essence 
of  God,  it  is  concbided  that  we  know  nothing  at  all  about  God  ;  when, 
instead  of  comprising  in  precise  liniits  tlie  science  of  tilings  divine^ 
that  science  is  set  aside  altogether,  I  can  go  no  further,  and  I  enter 
my  protest  in  the  name  of  common  sense.  The  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  God  ;  tliis  i.s  the  voice  of  common  sense,  and  science  in  the 
depths  of  its  analysis  finds  this  principle,  that  the  imperfect  being  has 
its  reason  in  tlic  jierfect  Being,  and  consequently  tluit  there  must  be 
in  the  perfect  Being  sometbiug  that  may  be  communicated  to  the 
imperfect  being,  anri  be  to  it  a  natural  revelation  of  its  principle."  J 
True,  thoroughly  true,  in  itself,  but  in  no  way  contradictory  of 
Hamilton,  who  lias  in  substance  said  tlie  same  tlung  :—**  Though  man 
be  not  identical  with  the  Deity,  still  is  he  created  in  the  image  of 
God.  It  is,  indeed,  only  through  an  analog)^  of  the  human  with  the 
Divine  nature,  that  we  are  percipient  and  recipient  of  l>i%dnity."§ 
Kor  can  it  be  said  that  the  analogj*  or  community  of  nature  between 
God  and  man  is  closer  and  more  intimate  in  the  theory  of  the  French 
phdosopber  than  in  that  of  his  antagonist.  His  own  langimge  couples 
this  analogy  witli  a  difference  as  great  as  possible, — an  infinite  dif- 
fertince — a  difference  not  of  degree,  but  of  kind,  *' Between  the 
intellects  that  we  possess  and  the  complete  intellect"  he  says,  "there 
is  the  infinite.  Our  thought,  and  every  imperfect  thought,  is  a  ])Ower 
in  the  way  of  develoi>ment ;  this  is  its  essence  and  its  necessary  law. 
Divine  thought  is  a  thought  fully  developed,  which  by  its  essence  is 
anterior  to  all  develo[iment.  Finite  thought  implies  effort ;  infinite 
thought  excludes  it  Finite  tliought  is  displayed  under  the  form  of 
time ;  infinite  thought  subsists  and  is  maintained  under  the  form  of 
eternity,  Tt  knows  none  of  the  conditions  of  an  imperfect  intelli- 
gence ;  nothing  of  limit,  or  time,  or  space,  or  succession,  consequently 
nothing  of  memory,  or  I'easoning,  or  induction,  or  any  of  those  human 
intermediaries  between  an  infinite  truth  and  a  finite  thought  ; 
nothing  of  those  laborious  operations  which  are  the  torment  and 
confusion  of  our  reason.     It  is  but  the  pure  essence  of  thought. 


•  *'Essa3%"  vol.  ii,,  p.  64. 
J  "  EBBiiy,"  vol.  il,  p.  65, 


t  Heid's  Works,  p.  7oi. 
{  **  Di&cusaions,"  p.  20. 
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tlioiiglit  adeqnnte  to  being,  intuition  linving  consciousness  of  itself, 
thought  taking  liolJ  of  being,  and  taking  hohl  of  itself.  On  one  side, 
an  indefinite  virtuality*  tending  towai-ds  action  without  being  able 
to  reach  it;  on  the  other,  the  absolute,  infinite  act,  excluding  all 
virtuality,  all  effort,  all  measure,  all  degree,  all  interval  between 
itself  and  its  end  The  diflereuce  is  not  of  degree,  but  of  nature  and 
essence ;  it  is  the  difference  betw^een  time  and  eternity,  Ijctween  the 
finite  and  the  infinite,  the  relative  and  the  absolute,"*  It  would  be 
cliflicult  to  express  in  stronger  language  than  this  from  the  moutli  of 
the  gix*at  advocate  of  the  sufficiency  of  reason  in  religious  knowledge, 
the  doctrine  which  in  tliis  country  has  been  decried  as  a  degradation 
and  renunciation  of  reason ;  namely,  that  the  intellectual  attributes 
of  God,  though  analogous  to  those  of  man,  cannot  lie  regarded  as 
identical  with  them. 

The  real  diflerence  between  IL  Saisset  and  the  so-called  sceptics  whom 
he  is  opposing,  is  one  whicli  at  first  sight  looks  like  a  mere  difference 
of  w^ords,  but  which  in  its  result  becomes  an  important  difference  of 
things.  The  representation  of  the  Divine  intelligence  exhibited  in 
the  abuve  eloquent  language,  would  be  called  by  the  tlisciples  of  Sir 
W,  HamOton  a  negative  or  relative  notion  of  the  infinite,  suggested  by 
its  opposite  the  fiiute,  as  all  contradictions  suggest  one  another.  It  is 
of  course  easy,  they  would  say,  to  enumerate  one  by  one  tlie  various 
imperfections  of  intelligence  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  the  actions 
of  our  owTi  minds;  and  as  these  imperfections  necessarily  suggest 
their  op[)osite  perfections,  we  know  perfectly  well  the  meaning  of  the 
several  terms  in  which  we  describe  the  Divine  int^^lligence  as  di tiering 
from  the  human.  But  we  have  not  thereby  gained  a  conception  of  that 
intelligence  as  a  wliole  ;  wc  have  not  been  able  to  form  a  representa- 
tion in  our  minds  of  the  manner  in  wliicli  these  several  perfections 
act  in  combination  with  each  otiier  so  as  to  form  one  infinite  con- 
sciousness, as  we  can  of  the  manner  in  which  our  imperfect  modes  of 
intelligence  act  together  so  as  tu  Ibrm  one  finite  consciousness :  we 
lack  the  intuition  of  the  object,  which  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
reduce  to  unity  the  thoughts  coiTesponding  to  tlie  several  words  de- 
noting it  From  a  notion  thus  incomplete  and  negative  we  cannot 
deduce  scientific  consequences  :  our  inferences  are  at  best  conjectures, 
not  certaintias,  and  are  not  entitled  to  hold  their  plac«  against  positive 
statements  of  revelation,  should  they  in  any  case  come  into  collision 
with  them.  M.  Saisset,  on  the  other  hand,  following  his  master, 
Cousin,  regards  the  association  in  thought  of  tlie  infiutte  %vit)i  the 
finite^  not  as  the  mere  suggestion  of  one  contradictory^  by  the  otlier, 
hut  as  a  positive  intuition  of  both  :  he  calls  the  notion  thus  obtained 
by  the  name  of  the  true  absolute,  as  distinguished  from  the  false 
•  "  Y.^ai^'^^'  vdI,  ii*,  pp*  51-2. 
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alDsolute  of  Sclielling  and  Hegel ;  and  froDi  this  conception  of  the 
true  absolute  he  proceeds  to  deduce,  as  a  logical  consequence,  a 
scientific  tlieory  of  the  Divine  action  in  creation  and  in  providence. 
Of  his  "real  absolute,"  which  is  in  fact  Hamilton's  relative,  he 
says, — 

''Ccrtaiidy,  to  conceive  tlie  Perfect  and  Absolute  Being  is  the  proper 
function  i>i"  reason  ;  smd  theiH?  ia  not  a  thought  of  the  mind,  an  euiotinn  of 
the  heart,  an  impulse  f>f  the  iiufi«^iuatiou,  not  even  a  perception  of  th« 
senses,  whieli  does  nut  eon  tain  tliis  notion.  But  wlmt  in  it«  real  cliarat-ter  I 
Far  from  being  lui  abstmet  idea  repit^senting  an  in du tern linale  object,  it  is 
of  al!  ideas  the  most  determinate  anrl  tlie  most  concrete.  1  cunnot  eoateui- 
plate  heiag  and  life  under  their  changeable  and  imperfect  forms  ;  I  cannot 
see  some  gleams  of  inteliigtnice  shine  annmd  me  and  in  me  \  I  cannot  catch 
some  imtnessiouB  of  i^trength,  of  licauty,  of  justice,  of  joy,  of  happincKs, 
without  crmceiving,  beyond  tho  beings  of  visible  nature,  a  First  Existence, 
ivliero  plenitude  of  intelligence,  perfect  beauty,  and  the  po&aession  of  almighty 
power,  compose  in  their  Inuinonious  unity  the  eternity  of  a  perfect  Hie, 
CoUect  these  partial  acts  of  a  sole  and  identical  intellectual  function,  the^^i 
divided  members  of  an  idea  always  prtjsi'ut  in  the  depths  <  d'  thought,  and 
you  have  the  ideuof  the  Perfect  Being.  And  this  is  not  an  [djstruet  ideji,  nox 
an  iilea  which  representa  an  indetenninate  ohject;  it  is  finjihalically  the  con- 
crete idea,  since  it  represents  the  most  n^al  beings  not  potential,  but  actual 
being,  the  plenitude  of  p^erfection,  tlie  aceomplLshment  of  all  the  ibmnj  of 
being  and  of  all  the  attributes  of  life.  Here  is  tho  rcid  Absolute,  here  is 
true  pcrfeetioiij  but  a  determinate  living  perfection."  • 

The  question,  "whether  the  Being  thus  described  can  properly  be 
called  the  Absolute,  may  be  postponed  untO  we  have  examined  some 
of  the  consequences  which  M.  Saisset  deduces  j'rom  his  principle. 
God,  as  the  Perfect  Ifeing,  is  michangeable :  hence  He  cannot  act  at 
one  time,  and  not  act,  or  act  diflereutly,  at  another.  He  cannot 
therefore  begin  to  create  the  world  at  any  given  moment  of  time : — 

"  God  is  eternally  all  that  He  is.  If  He  is  the  t'reator.  He  creates  eter- 
nally;  if  He  crt^atcs  the  worM,  it  is  not  from  chance  or  from  caprice,  but 
for  reasons  worthy  of  Hiniseif ;  and  thest*  reoiiiais  are  eternal.  Nothing 
new,  nothing  fortuitous,  can  arise  in  tlie  counsels  of  eternity.  If  the  world 
be  a  work  where  wisdom  and  love  eonenr  with  Almiglity  power,  all  that 
is  eternal  ;  and  the  creative  iiet  is  equally  so/'  | 

Hence  the  author  concludes  that  the  w^orld,  as  the  effect  of  an 
eternal  creative  act,  is,  not  indeed  coeternal  with  C»od,  for  eternity  is 
distinct  from  all  time,  but  infinite  in  time  as  well  as  in  space,  without 
lx>iindary,  without  beginning  and  without  end.  Without  such  an 
intinity,  the  world  cannot  be  *'the  image  of  Crod,  the  expression  of 
his  all-perfect  beiog/' J 

This  conclusion  is  startling;  but  it  is  not  the  only  one  which  seems 
to  fullrjw  from  the  above  principle.  If  God  cannot  act  in  time  as  the 
Creator  of  the  world,  can  He  act  in  time  hi  the  formation  of  a  new 
•  **£s»ay,'*  vol  ii.,  p.  110,  f  Ibid,,  p.  124.  %  Ibid.,  pp.  126-7. 
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gpecies?  Has  the  human  race  existett  from  everlasting^,  or  was  it 
develupe-d  by  natural  laws  from  .some  primitive  germ  M'hich  itself  hud 
no  beginning  ?  Or,  to  come  to  ijuestions  more  directly  relij^ious?, 
Can  God  act  in  time  as  the  Sustiiiner  and  Governyr  of  the  world  ? 
Can  He  act  in  time  with  reference  to  the  moral  and  religious  needs 
of  his  creatures  ?  Is  providence  possible  ?  Is  grace  possible  ?  Is 
answer  to  prayer  possible  ?  Is  special  revelation  possible  ?  Are 
miracles  possible  ?  iSonie  of  these  questions  are  asked  by  the  author 
himself :  of  the  sidBciency  of  bis  answer  let  the  reader  judge  : — 

'*  Doe«  not  prayer,  like  revelation,  grat;e,  a  miracle,  8iip|Hjj4e  u  particular 
Inoul  temporary  intervention  of  tlie  Divinity  in  terrustriul  miitterR  itnd  fclie 
tliiijjX^i  of  time?  Go<I  is  immutable,  eternal,  immense;  there  it?  no  sue- 
C4  Siiion  in  Him  ;  aU  that  He  dues  He  does  by  a  single  act,  which  embraces 
aU  times  and  spaces  and  beings,  11',  then,  1  conceive  God  an  acting  in  such 
a  place  or  time  hy  such  a  particular  act,  I  ass itni late  GchI  to  a  secondary 
cjiuse  ;  I  submit  llirn  to  the  conditions  of  space  ami  time  ;  1  degnule  Him, 
I  make  of  Hiiii  an  idol  or  a  Jupiter,"* 

But  he  continues  :— 

"  Th^re  are  two  degrees^  in  prayer, — the  first  has  no  value,  but  as  a  means 
til  reach  the  second.  He  who  stops  at  the  first  st<.^p  of  pmyyr  knows  not  its 
ga^tness  or  its  value.  At  its  outset,  prayer  la  bora  of  want.  Like  its 
parent,  it  is  egotistical  and  self-interested,  it  asks  a  favour.  It  is  the  pniyer 
of  the  imagination,  the  prayer  of  the  child,  and  there  is  always  something 
childish  in  the  most  maidy  Iwing.  It  asks  a  miracle,  nothing  less,  but  it 
iisks  it  ignerantly ;  for  the  idea  of  a  mimcle  supiKises  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  the  soul  which  pmys  on  the  spur  of  im  imperious  nece^ssity  knows  not 
whether  nature  h;is  any  laws.  It  only  knows  one  thmg,  that  it  wants  a  cer- 
tain assistance,  and  it  asks  it  of  the  Onuii]iotent  WiJL  But  the  religious  soid 
does  not  stop  there.  It  knows  ttiat  the  events  <d"  the  woih!  are  not  given 
over  to  caprice  or  chance  ;  tliat  the  hairs  td'  our  liead  are  all  rminbercMl  ;  tliat 
everything  in  the  univei'se  is  ruJetl  by  univt»rsal  eternal  laws,  full  ol'  wiyihun, 
of  foresight,  of  meivy,  and  love.  Thus  disap[>ear  selJish  wishes  and  in- 
discreet daiioj^.  The  soid,  raised  ahove  itself,  al^rjve  its  restless  wishes  and 
its  transitt^ry  ills,  cries  out,  My  Father,  thy  '^viM  be  done/'f 

Miracles,  then,  are  abandoned ;  special  revelation  is  abandoned ;  and 
prsiyer  remaina,  not  as  a  petition  for  the  things  of  which  we  Imve 
neerlf  luit  as  an  expression  of  pious  resignation  to  the  will  of  tiod. 
We  nm^t  not  ask  if  this  is  the  teaching  of  Scripture, — that  woidd  be 
to  appeal  to  an  aUen  tribunal, — but  we  ask,  Does  it  satisfy  ttie  in- 
stinets  of  nmu's  heart  wlien  be  prays  ?  Does  it  bring  him  into  com- 
munion with  Cod  as  a  person  with  a  person  I  Ikies  it  not  mtber 
substitute  for  the  Di\TJie  Personality  an  inexorable  fate  or  immutable 
law  I  Does  it  not  deprive  (lod  id'  the  chief  atti-ibute  of  personality, 
free  will  ?  Does  it  not  linut  his  omni])utence,  by  denying  to  If  ini 
the  power  of  acting  in  time  ?  Nobler  by  far  we  gr^nt  it  to  be  tlian 
Uie  grovelling  materialism  which  denies  the  possibility  of  miiacles 

'  E*«ay,  •  vol.  ii.»  p.  187,  t  i^w*.,  pp.  189-00. 
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piriL-al  laws  of  nature  ;  Imt  is  it  really  different  in 
its  practical  result  ?  Is  it  really  a  i»liilusDpliy  of  religion,  or  is  it  not 
rather  a  philosopliy  which  supersedes  religion  ? 

The  irpiiiTov  ^Piifdo^,  the  radical  error,  which  has  defaced  an  other- 
wise noble  work  with  tJie-sc  nntenalile  conclusions,  is  to  he  ibirnd  iu 
the  author's  tissumption  that  lie  has  attained  to  "  the  real  Absolute." 
The  assumption  is  unfortunate  in  its  language,  no  less  than  in  its 
conseqiu'nccs.  If  God,  by  the  necessity  of  his  nature,  is  eternally 
determined  to  create,  God  is  not  the  Absolute:  He  is  not 
existing  by  Himself,  having  no  necessary  relation  to  any  otlier  beiM, 
He  has  a  necessary  relation  to  tlie  world  ;  He  cannot  exist  except  iu 
relation  to  it.  And  liy  advancing  the  consequences  deduced  from 
this  principle  as  tlie  necessary  conclusions  of  a  philosophy  of  the  real 
Absolute,  the  author  leaves  no  room  for  belief  in  the  possibility  of  a 
higher  reality  wliich  is  above  philosophy;  he  leaves  uo  room  for  the 
possible  reconciliation  of  his  phOoso]thy  with  the  teaching  of  Scripture 
or  witli  the  rcligiinis  instincts  of  man.  His  opponent,  the  so-called 
sceptic,  may  believe  in  miracles,  in  special  providence,  iu  the  efficacy 
of  prayer,  as  well  as  in  the  nnchangeableness  of  God ;  admitting  at  the 
same  time  that  he  cannot  recuncde  the  two  beliefs  with  each  otlier; 
but  regarding  both  as  partial  manifestations  of  a  higher  and  unkno\\Ti 
reality ;  and  believing  that  they  are  not  irreconcileable  in  themselves, 
but  only  by  reason  of  our  ignorance ;  that  we  might  recoucUe  tlieni  if 
we  knew  wholly  ivhat  we  know  in  part.  But  the  philosopher  of  the 
absolute  is  jirecludcd  from  this  belief  He  may  not  know  all  things ; 
but  that  which  he  does  know  is  absolutely,  imnmtably,  rigidly  certain 
OS  far  as  it  goes  :  it  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  higher  truth,  but  the  truth 
itself:  whatever  else  remains  to  be  known  must  be  separate  from  or 
subordinate  to  this,  rhilosophy  is  not  auxiliary  to  revelation ;  it  is 
not  even  independent  of  it:  it  necessarily  becomes  antagonistic  to  it. 
Tliere  is  not,  as  the  author  tries  to  estal>lish,  nne  true  religion  for  the 
philosophical  reason,  and  another  equally  true  for  the  devout  feelings : 
the  two  are  contmdictoiy  of  each  other;  and  in  wdiatever  degi'ce  the 
one  is  accepted  as  true,  in  tlie  same  degree  the  other  must  be  rejected 
as  false.  The  religion  of  the  philosopher  is  based  on  an  intiutiou  of 
absolute  tmth :  whatever  does  not  agi'ee  with  this  is,  so  far,  absolutely 
untrue. 

It  is  not  without  regret  that  we  have  undertaken  this  task  of 
pointing  out  the  faidts  in  a  w^ork  full  of  high  principle  and  noble 
puriHise.  But  errors  are  never  so  dangerous  as  when  they  are  asso- 
ciated with  principles  and  jiurposes  such  a^  those  of  M.  Saisset.  It 
belongs  to  tlie  highest  order  of  minds  to  conceive  such  a  system :  it  is 
the  higliest  order  of  minds  ^vdio  are  in  dar  jer  of  being  led  astmy  by  it. 
It  seems  nobler  to  soar  than  to  stoop,  yet  wisdom  may  be  nearer  when 
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we  stoop  than  when  we  soar.  The  ambition  wMch  has  given  hirth 
to  so  many  various  and  misuecessM  attempts  to  scale  the  hei^jfht  of 
the  Absolute  may  be,  "  not  to  despair  of  philosophy,  the  last  inlirmitj^ 
of  noble  niinds ;"  but  it  is  an  infirmity  nevertheless. 

But  our  jmq^o.se  is  not  so  much  to  criticise  an  individual  work,  ns 
to  call  attention  to  tliti  metliod  of  which  that  work  is  the  representa- 
tive, as  contrasted  with  that  which  it  condeums  on  the  chai^  of 
scepticism.  This  method  agrees  with  its  anta^'onist  in  I'epudiating 
the  anxigant  claims  of  pantheistic  omniscience :  it  agrees  with  it  also 
in  admitting  that  the  essence,  the  absolute  nature,  of  God  is  incom- 
prehensible and  inconceivable  by  finite  beings;  that  none  hut  God 
Himself  can  know  what  Pie  is  in  Himself.  Yet,  starting  from  this 
confession  of  ignorance,  it  proceeds,  nevertheless,  to  reason,  with  all 
the  certainty  of  p»erfect  knowledge,  concerning  God's  mode  of  action 
in  creation  and  in  providence :  the  eternity  of  his  creative  act ;  his 
complete  isolation  from  the  tilings  of  time ;  the  utter  impossibiUty  of 
his  interpjosition  in  the  world  by  miracle  or  by  special  pro^adence. 
And  what  is  the  insult  of  such  reasoning,  but  that  ver}^  division  of 
humanity  against  itself  which  is  the  root  and  essence  of  scepticism  ? 
The  reason  marches  triumphantly  onward,  proclaiming  itself  in 
possession  of  absolute  truth,  ajid  deducing  with  inexorable  logic  the 
necessaiy"  consequences  of  that  truth ;  but  behind  its  march  rise  up  in 
protest  the  crushed  instincts  of  human  nature,  trampled  down  for  the 
moment,  but  not  destroyed ;  unable,  it  may  be,  to  refute,  but  still  more 
iniable  to  believe.  The  God  whom  you  preach  to  us,  they  say,  a 
God  fixed  and  immoveable,  who  cannot  act  in  time,  who  cannot  be 
influenced  by  prayer;  a  God,  the  image  and  expression  of  whose 
nature  is  not  the  free  action  of  human  will,  lint  the  fixed  laws  of  an 
unyielding  universe  in  inexhaustible  evolution, — such  a  God  may  be 
a  neeessar}^  hj^pothesis  in  your  pliLloso|)hy  ;  but  He  is  not  our  God  ; 
He  is  not  the  God  with  whom  his  creatures  can  have  communion,  will 
with  will,  person  with  person  ;  He  is  not  the  object  of  our  pmyer  and 
our  adoration  ;  He  is  not  our  Father  in  heaven.  The  highest  triumph 
of  philosopliical  reasonings  such  as  these  can  only  be  that  which  the 
great  modern  sceptic  himself  announced  as  the  criterion  of  sceptical 
ai^iments ;  "  they  admit  of  no  answer,  and  produce  no  con\iction." 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  admit,  mth  the  advocates  of  the  opposite 
methrKi,  fliat  our  knowledge  of  God  is  not  absolute,  but  relative ;  if 
we  foimd  our  philosophy  on  the  saying  of  Bacon,  '*i>cus  percutit 
iHtellectum,  propter  medium  ina^quale,  radio  refracto ;"  if,  developing 
the  same  simile,  we  acknowledge  that  those  various  j)ei*sonal  attri- 
butes, whose  perfection  is  suggested  to  us  by  contrast  to  our  own 
imperfection,  are  apprehended  in  various  rehitions,  as  the  separate 
colours  of  the  refracted  ray,  not  in  a  single  intuition,  in  a  unity  of 
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representation,  as  the  colourless  light  where  all  are  blended  with  one — 
under  such  an  admission  there  is  room,  in  the  midst  of  our  apparent 
discrepancies  and  confusions,  for  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  higher 
reality,  where  all  is  clear  and  all  in  unison.  Eternity  and  continuous 
duration — immutability  and  creation  in  time — perfect  action,  yet  un- 
unexhausted  power  to  act — everlasting  purpose  and  accessibility  to 
prayer — ^general  law  and  special  providence — complete  foreknowledge 
coexisting  with  human  freedom, — ^we  cannot  combine  these  several 
elements  together  into  a  consistent  whole,  yet  we  can  believe  that 
they  are  capable  of  combination.  We  cannot  conceive  how  they 
coexist,  yet  we  can  believe  that,  in  some  manner  imknown  to  us, 
they  do  coexist, — 

"  Thoy  are  but  broken  lights  of  Thee, 
And  Thou,  0  Lord,  art  more  than  they." 

If  this  be  scepticism,  it  is  a  scepticism  which  strangely  resembles 
the  definition  given,  by  a  distinguished  modern  philosopher,  of  Belief: 
— "The  true  difference  between  knowledge  and  belief  amounts  to 
this,  that  knowledge  receives  its  objects  from  intuition :  belief  does 
not;  it  is  not  to  see,  and  yet  to  believe."* 

♦  Fries,  "  "Wissen,  Glaube  und  Ahndung,"  p.  74. 

H.  L.  Mansel. 


M.  DE  MONTALEMBERT  AND  THE  ORIGIN   OF 
MONASTICISM  IN  THE  EAST  AND  WEST. 


La  Moitut  (TOccidenL    Pof  Lx  COXTI  DM  MottJAJJOSBVLT,    ft  U  U- 
Parij.    ISflO. 

THE  work  whieli  il.  de  ilontalemhert  ]ms  undertaken,  und  of 
which  a  portion  only  has  yet  been  published,  is  one  which, 
from  its  neatness  and  its  difficulty,  at  once  insures  the  interest  of 
every  student  of  ecciesiastical  history.  Few  tasks,  indeed,  can  be 
imagined  more  arduous  than  to  follow  the  history  of  the  monastic 
orders,  from  first  to  last,  with  such  a  combination  of  criticism  and 
sympatliy  as  can  alone  secure  their  being  uuderatood.  Nothing 
would  be  easier  than  to  write,  either  an  indiscriminate  e\dogy  or 
invective ;  but  fairly  to  trace  the  causes,  partly  arising  from  the  last 
corruptions  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  partly  from  the  relaxation  of 
morals  in  the  Church  and  clergy,  accompanying  the  influx  of  the 
half-converted  heatlien  worlds  which  made  the  great  Fatbei^  of  the 
Church  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  ceutiuies  hail  the  monastic  system 
almost  as  a  regeneration  of  Christianity  itself, — to  yield  anungnidging 
sympathy  to  the  noble  efforts  at  aell'-ma-st^ry  and  to  tlie  intellectual 
rigour  which  inspiretl  many  of  the  founders  of  tliat  which  Christian 
and  heathen  \vritoT«  alike  described  a«  "the  true  philosophy,*' — to 
follow  the  great  religious  heroes — the  Benedicts,  Martins,  and  Colura- 
bans,  who  went  from  their  cells  to  convert  the  new  barbarian  world, 
—and  at  the  same  time  fairly  to  expose  their  wild  credulity,  and  the 
itrangely  mixed  system  of  behef  and  imposture  which,  gradually 
gathering  around  them,  almost  overlaid  Christianity, — to  show  the 
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real  support  wliicli  for  many  centuries  tlie  moBastic  system  gave  to 
ChristiaTi  truth,  and  yet  not  U^  involve  that  truth  m  its  errors — is  one 
of  tlie  many  Tei|uiremt;iits.  both  of  canthmr  and  Judgment,  wtuL-h  inight 
seem  to  make  a  great  ecelesiastieril  history  almost  an  impossibility.  mJ 
In  some  respects  M.  de  Mont^ilemhert  is  well  fitted  for  such  a'' 
work;  and  before  vre  proceed  to  consider  how  l^ir  he  has  succeeded, 
we  may  notice  the  remarkable  f\ict,  that  the  great  French  writers  of 
the  la^t  forty  ye^in?  have  eoutTibnted  more  than  any  others  towards 
infusing  a  generous  and  at  tlie  same  time  a  critical  spirit  into  ecclesi- 
astical history.  Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  ecclesiastical  character  of  the 
early  history  of  France,  nearly  aU  the  great  French  secular  historians 
of  this  generation  have  been  Church  historians  also.  M.  Villemain 
was  the  first  who  began,  with  an  early  but  brilliant  essay  on  the 
Cliristian  eloquence  of  the  fourth  ceutur}^  M.  Guizot*s  great  work 
was  published  about  the  same  time :  nearly  a  third  of  ^t  is  devoted  to 
purely  ecclesiastical  subjects,  especially  to  the  monastic  system ;  and 
M,  de  Montalembert  has  Justly  acknowledged  the  great  Protestant 
as  his  precursor.  M.  August  in  Thierry-,  whom  M.  de  Moutalembert 
could  then  describe  as  "  the  greatest  living  historian/'  followed  on  the 
same  ground  in  ids  '*  Ii^cits  Mero\'ingiens."  The  works  of  M.  Ozanam 
on  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  and  of  M,  le  Hnerou  on  the  Mero- 
vingians, are  less  kiio^Ti  in  England ;  but  the  eminent  merits  of  the 
fonner  (somewhat  too  passic^nately  Catholic)  are  recognised  by  his 
countrymen,  and  Sir  J,  Stephen  has  justly  called  attention  to  the 
excellence  of  the  latter.  Lastly,  ]\h  Albert  le  Broglie  has  devoted  a 
thoughtful  work  to  the  Church  history^  of  the  fourth  centmy;  and  the 
recent  essays  of  M.  Amedt5e  Tllie^r}^  in  the  Remit  dm  deiix  Mondes, 
are,  in  some  n^spects,  more  lemarkable  than  any  of  the  tbregoing, 
from  the  great  life  and  delicacy  with  which  he  has  drawn  the 
character  of  some  of  the  founders  of  raonasticism,  particularly  St, 
Jerome.  With  no  wish  to  depreciate  the  merits  of  our  one  eminent 
Gennan  authority,  Keander,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  not  only  are 
these  MsfifTU's — which  his  can  scarcely  be  called, — not  only  are  they 
written  with  a  mastery  of  style  to  wliifdi  it  would  be  ludicrous  to 
compare  the  %^Titing  of  most  deroians,  but  they  have  a  power  of 
seizing  and  painting  the  life  of  the  times  to  which  his  work  is 
entirely  a  stranger.  They  are  all,  it  is  true,  inferior  to  the  gi'eat 
work — gieat  upon  our  special  subject,  as  on  almost  aU  others— of 
Deun  Mil  man,  of  which  it  may  fairly  be  said  that,  ju5  it  is  the  one 
ecclesiastical  history  which  England  has  produced  in  this  century,  so 
it  suqjasses  those  of  otlier  countries  as  much  as  Gibbon  surpassed  all 
secidar  history  in  the  last  century.  It  may  leave  us,  perhaps,  some- 
thing to  desire  in  an  occasional  want  of  sympathy  with  the  great  men 
wlium  it  describeSj  but  its  profound  knowledge  is  so  combined  both 
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with  judgment  and  imagination,  it  is  at  once  so  vivid  and  so  fair,  that 
tliere  h  scarcely  a  period  or  a  character  which  it  does  not  bring  befure 
laa  with  the  reality  of  life.  No  one  has  better  understood  both  the 
good  and  bad  side  of  the  monastic  system,  and  in  attemptiu;^  to 
descril>e  both^w©  slxall  often  be  grateful  for  the  shield  of  his  leaniing 
and  authority. 

The  work  of  M.  de  IMontalendiert  is  diflcrent  in  character  from  any 
to  which  we  have  referred ;  and  it  brings  the  distinguished  writer  su 
stnjngly  before  us  in  every  page,  that  it  can  hardly  be  appreciated 
without  glancing,  however  briefly,  at  some  of  the  pecidiarities  of  his 
career.  As  a  Uterary  work^  we  cannot  indeed  sp^ik  of  it  in  the 
highest  tenus.  It  is  not  so  much  a  history  as  a  long  speech,  whose 
sustained  declamatiun  becomes  mther  tatiguing,  while  its  want  of 
repose  deprives  it  botii  of  philosophy  and  of  the  stea^iy  march  of 
narrative.  It  reminds  mj  at  once  of  Burke  on  the  French  lievolution ; 
but  Burke,  with  all  his  passion,  is  eniiiieutly  philosophical,  and 
Tacitus  himself  scarcely  surpasses  liim  in  the  power  of  condensing 
the  deepest  political  truth  into  a  few  buming  words.  like  him,  in- 
deed, M.  de  Montalembeit  has  a  right  to  say,  **  I  adore  liberty;'*  for 
through  Ills  whole  life  he  has  loved  it  wull,  though  not  always  wisely ; 
for  he  has  curiously  combined  it  with  another  passion  (and  both 
liberty  and  religion  are  pa^mis  with  M.  de  Montalembert),  that 
of  absolute  devotion  to  the  Church  of  Itome;  and  this  combina- 
taon,  which  we  have  hanily  ever  seen  in  any  other  great  ^vriter, 
while  it  has  always  given  a  noble  and  cliivalrous  tone  to  his  life  and 
writings,  has  imparted  to  both  a  somewhat  exaggerated  and  even 
unreal  chamcter.  This  is  hardly  the  place  even  to  glance  at  his 
public  life,  nor  would  we  speak  in  any  language  but  that  of  admira- 
^on  of  one  of  those  great  writers  who,  excUided  from  their  natural 
sre  of  political  action,  have  found  a  noWe  solace  in  creating  a  litera- 
worthy  of  the  best  days  of  French  learning.  But  the  early 
ixjmpanion  both  of  La  Mennais  and  I^curdaire,  the  long  and  bitter 
ailant  of  the  Government  of  Louis  Philippe  for  its  supposed  oppo- 
Stion  to  the  clergy,  and  the  vigorous  defender  of  eai*ly  Imperialism, 
must  ttUow  us  to  think  that  he  has  committed  gi'&d  mistakes  equally 
in  his  love  for  freedom  and  for  Eome,  and  that  the  combination  of 
the  ttt'o  is,  in  our  day  at  least,  impcKssiljle.  We  aUude  to  tliLs,  because 
the  same  generosity  ot  intention,  and  something  too  of  the  same 
failure  in  results,  seem  to  mai'k  hLs  present  work.  He  is,  of  com^se, 
lie  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  monastic  orders ;  to  him  they  have 
Iwaya  been  the  great  "spiritual  cliivahy"  of  the  Church — have 
combined  personal  devotedness  witli  tlie  sphit  of  individmd  and  even 
of  political  freedom,  and  were  destroyed  not  by  the  ine\atable  cor- 
ruptions and  decay  of  such  institutions,  but  partly  by  the  cruel  inter- 
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ference  of  tlie  State  with  religion,  when  the  French  kings  l>e.stowe(l 
the  great  abbeys  on  thtiir  niistre^aes,  or  on  Eiehelieu  and  Dubois, 
and  partly  by  the  t)T^nny  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Joseph  the  Second, 
and  the  infidel  madness  of  the  Frencli  Eevolntioo.  There  is  some 
trnth  in  this  view^  but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth ;  and  while  IM.  de 
!Mont^lembert  is  quite  honest  in  his  wish  to  conceal  none  of  the  cor- 
ruptions of  nionai^teries,  he  is  often  forced  by  the  necessities  of  his 
position  to  keep  the  dark  side  of  the  shield  out  of  sight.  He  has 
certainly  no  difficidty  in  showing  that  the  Church,  especially  the  great 
founders  of  early  monastic  ism — ilmbrose,  Cln^yaostoni,  Basil,  and  Jerome, 
—were  the  best  representatives  of  thought  and  freedom  in  the  last  Jays 
of  the  Eoman  Empire,  or  (as  he  has  finely  expix^ased  it)  that  *'  genius, 
glory,  virtue,  courage,  freedom,  all  that  makes  life  honourable,  even  in 
a  human  point  of  view,  were  to  be  found  only  in  tlie  Church,  amid 
those  great  controversies  and  incessant  struggle  for  the  salvation  of 
souk  and  the  triuinpli  of  trutli,  in  which  she  had  always  reason, 
genius,  and  right  on  her  side,  though  there  was  not  enough  to  give 
her  consequence  before  the  throne  of  her  protectors."  He  has  painted 
vividly,  tliougli  with  too  constant  reference  to  his  own  time  and 
coimtiy,  the  servile  baseness  of  the  *'  Grecs  du  has  Empire,*'  and  t]ie 
imminent  danger  of  the  Church  in  acceptmg  an  ideal,  "  so  dear  to  many 
minds,  of  a  man  before  whom  all  men  prostrated  themselves,  and  who, 
master  of  these  slaves,  bowed  down  in  his  turn  before  God ;''  nor  do 
we  even  demur  to  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which 
caricatui-es  M,  (juizot's  dietmn,  that  ''personal  independence  w^as  the 
legacy  of  the  barbarians  to  EuTO]>e,''  by  rcpresentiug  freedom  as  the 
leailing  featm-e  in  a  period  when  the  great  I'eudal  nobles  were  allowed 
to  hang  tbeij  serfs  ad  lihifmn,  and  when  in  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Spain — every^vhere,  in  short,  except  in  England,— the  great  feuda- 
tories first  joined  their  monarch  to  enslave  the  commons,  and  then 
became  willing  slaves  themselves,  Exaggerat4?d  and  rhetorical  \iews 
of  this  kind  are,  however,  too  common  witli  M.  de  !Montalendiert, 
and  they  contrast  with  the  carefid  and  huforicai  moderation  of  the 
better  Fi-ench  writers,  such  as  M.  Guizot  and  the  two  Thierrys,  They 
are  a  serious  blot  on  liis  present  work:  where  he  always  seems  to 
be  afraid  of  givdng  some  of  the  liveliest,  though  no  doubt  the  most 
grotesque,  features  of  the  picture.  Thus,  take  the  miracles  so  frequent 
in  the  giixvest  histories  of  the  early  monks,— of  Paid,  of  Antony,  of 
St.  Maitin,  and  St,  Benedict.  M.  de  ilontalembert  undoubtedly 
gives  many  such,  but  they  are  very  select  specimens.  The  crow  ^J 
which  for  tldity  years  brings  St.  Paul  the  hermit  his  half  loaf  f or  ^^ 
breakfast,  and  which  brings  a  w^hole  one  when  St.  Antony  visits  bun  ; 
the  devil  which  attacks  St.  Benedict  in  the  sha|>e  of  a  blackbird,  and 
flaps  his  eyes  with  liis  wings ;  the  same  personage  who  appetu^s  to  St. 
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Martin  with  a  bloody  ox-horn  in  liis  Land,  and  says  to  him,  "  Martin, 
wliere  is  now  your  power?  I  have  just  gored  one  of  yoiir  people," 
— most  of  tliese  traits,  so  characteristic  of  the  time,  either  wholly  dis- 
appear, or  are  paiied  down  to  the  most  modern  and  reasonahle 
(liniensioiis.  A  similar  sn|)pression  is  found  in  the  account  of  the 
corruptions  and  fall  of  niouastieism,  where  M,  de  Montalemhert  is 
perfeetly  honest  in  liis  facts,  \mi  ahrinks  from  their  inevit^iLle  deduc- 
tions. "How/*  he  asks  frankly,  "did  the  Church  allow  herself  to  be 
aed  by  this  lanieiitHhle  decay  ?  It  is,  I  will  venture  to  say,  the 
Sarkest  and  most  unaccountable  page  in  her  historj^;"  but  the  prat^ti- 
cal  conclusion  is  always,  "It  was  Joseph  the  Second  and  the  French 
Revolution."  And  yet  the  liistory  of  the  last  of  the  great  Orders,  the 
Jesuits,  might  have  warned  ^L  de  Montaleoibert  that  the  days  of  the 
more  cloistei-ed  orders,  and  even  of  the  Mendicants,  was  passed.  Is 
it  not  a  most  instructive  fact  that  no  great  raonaster}%  except  perhaps 
the  Trappists  and  some  of  the  lieuedietiues,  has  flourished  for  the  last 
three  hundred  years  ?     The  only  one  of  a  world-wide  reputation  has 

en  Port  Eoyal ;  and  we  all  kuow  the  countenance  which  its  honest 
ttempt  at  reform  received  frf>m  the  Popes.  The  fact  is, — if  the 
CTiurch  of  Borne  could  but  learn  the  truth  even  now, — that  when 
men  like  Joseph  the  Second  unsparinf^ly  applied  the  pnming-knife, 
they  were  gi%aDg  monasticism  its  last  and  best  chance.  It  has  never 
known  the  day  of  its  visitation :  it  has  fallen  eJsewhere,  as  it  will 
jtnjbably  now  fall  in  its  last  stronghold  of  Italy,  never  to  revive. 
Isolated  revivals,  like  that  of  the  Dorainicaus  in  France  under  the 
great  Lacordaire,  may  be  partially  successful;  and  certainly,  if  i:on- 
tlucted  as  his  was,  they  will  deserve  the  sympathy  of  every  irieiid  of 
piet}"  and  education.  But  the  world  now  needs  other  tools  for  its 
greatest  works ;  the  vigour,  the  very  meaning,  of  the  monastic  system 

gone ;  and  (let  ^1.  de  ^lontalembert  take  comfort !)  the  glory  of  the 
Jhurch  is  fijot  **  extinguished  for  ever." 

These  remarks  may  be  sulhcient  to  give  some  idea  of  the  character 
of  JL  de  Montalembert's  work ;  but  we  shall  do  it  nwre  justice  by 
fnUowing  on  different  occasions  his  account  of  the  monastic  orders  iu 
their  leading  periods.  It  will  naturally  fall  under  the  following  heads : 
— (1)  Their  commencement  with  the  Solitarii's  of  Eg}^t  and  the  East; 
(2)  the  change  of  the  Solitaries  into  uommunitiea  by  St.  Basd  in  the 
East,  and  St.  Jerome  in  the  East  and  West  j  (3)  the  order  of  St.  Benedict, 
and  its  paramount  influence  for  several  centuries  in  the  conversion  of 
the  barbarian  world,  particularly  by  the  monks  of  France,  Enghmd, 
and  Ireland;  (4)  the  great  days  of  Cluny»  Citeaux,  imd  St.  Bernard, 
followed  by  the  rise  of  the  Mendicant  orders,  and  their  struggle  with 
tbe  Albigenses,  with  the  great  Schoolmen  and  aitists  whom  tbey  pro- 
duced J  (5)  the  active  character  given  to  monasticism  by  the  Jesuits, 
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and  traceable  in  tlie  laliours  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  and  St.  Francis  de 
Sales.  We  shall  in  the  present  notice  confine  oui'selves  to  the  two 
earliest  periods,  and  deal  solely  with  the  origin  of  monasticism  in  the 
£ast  and  West. 

I.— MONACHISM   IN   EGYPT  AI^D  THE  HAST. 

No  one  who  knows  the  early  historj^  of  Cliristianity  will  fall  into 
the  eonimrtu  error  of  sujtposiiig  the  monastic  system  to  have  been  the 
creation  of  the  Eoinan  Catholic  Cliiircli.  W^hatever  its  parentiige — of 
this  we  wdl  speak  presently — it  soon  became  the  adopted  child  of  all 
the  givat  leaders  of  the  Church  in  the  East  and  West  in  tlie  fourth  and 
fifth  centimes, — of  Athana^iiis  and  Chrj^sostom,  of  Basil  and  Jerome 
and  August  in;  and  its  institution  ii%  "a  foiu^th  ortler  of  the  clergy" 
(ius  Dr.  NewniMn  calls  it)  wa^  more  than  anything  else  a  practical 
protest  against  the  laxity  of  morals  which  invaded  the  Chui'ch,  and 
especially  the  clergy,  upon  the  nomind  conversion  of  the  Eoman 
Empire.  The  object  of  its  great  founders  was  to  make  it  what  it  con- 
tinued to  be  for  a  ttiousand  years,  a  clmrcli  witlau  the  Church,  a 
refuge  at  onc^  and  a  nurser}^  for  men  of  nnusnal  devotion  of  life, 
who  without  lieing  necessarily  or  generally  clerg}-  themselves, ^ — ^a 
point  gi^eatly  insisted  upon  at  first, — should  stand  by  the  side  of  the 
clergy  as  an  auxUiary,  a  rival,  or  even  an  antagonistic  order.  Sus- 
picion, indeed,  and  dislike  existed  from  the  very  beginning  between  the 
monks  ami  the  clergj%  ami  it  was  always  highest  when  the  monastic 
system  was  at  its  best ;  in  fact,  both  in  their  good  and  bad  points,  in 
their  devotion  and  extravagance,  the  resemblances  between  many  of 
the  moDastic  orders  and  the  sects  both  of  England  and  Gennany, 
between  the  Franciscans  and  the  Wesleyans,  are  real  and  instructive. 
Such  was  very  early  the  practical  aspect  of  monasticism  ;  but  its  actual 
biith  was  due  to  that  passion  for  a  life  of  contemplation  and  celibacy 
which,  pervading  most  of  the  Eastern  religions,  and  traceable  even  in 
the  greatest  works  of  Greek  philosophy,  has  left  so  deep  an  impress 
on  Christianity.  We  need  not  stop  to  discuss  the  question  of  its 
Scriptuml  authority;  hut  while  the  general  tone  of  our  Lord's  teach- 
ing, exhibiting  fully  the  darker  and  sadder  side  of  life,  has  little  <jf  an 
ascetic  character  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  some  stiiking 
l>as3ages  miglit  certainly  be  found,  both  in  the  Gospels  and  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul,  which,  especially  in  a  dissolute  state  of  society, 
miglit  be  held  to  favour  a  life  of  celibacy,  and  even  of  asceticism, 
though  scai'cely  we  think  of  monasticism ;  in  fact,  without  such  an 
apparent  sanction,  celibacy  could  never  ha^e  taken  its  strong  hold 
upon  some  of  the  best  m%n  of  the  Church.  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy 
once  established,  the  monastic  system  followed  almost  as  a  matter  of 
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conrae.  Men  wlio,  in  order  to  achieve  a  more  complete  victory  over 
themselves,  had  iled  IVuin  the  worUl  and  devoted  themselves  to  a  life 
of  self-discipline,  pmyer,  and  labour,  were  not  only  likely  to  be 
regarded,  but  in  point  of  lact  to  become,  the  most  earnest  reformers, 
the  most  fearless  missionaries,  and  almost  the  only  thinkers  and 
students.  They  were  sure  to  be  welcomed  in  the  con'uptioa  and 
misery  of  a  time  like  the  fifth  century ;  were  sm'e  to  be  the  chief 
agents  in  the  conversion  of  the  still  heatlien  world ;  sure  to  lie  the 
main  support  of  thought  and  devotion  in  the  violence  and  darkness  of 
the  Sliddle  Ages.  This,  indeed,  is  but  an  imperfect  outline  of  theii* 
\^  ark  and  objects,  and  there  is  a  far  darker  side  to  the  picture ;  but 
such  was  on  the  whole  the  principle  and  mission  of  nionastieism,  and 
ii  was  carried  out,  unquestionably  \nth  many  failures,  but  still  witli 
an  energy,  a  devotion,  and  a  success  wliieh  entitle  it  to  a  great  place 
in  history. 

"  Egypt,"  says  Gibbon,  in  one  of  his  liveliest  sun^eys,  "  the  fnutfiil 
parent  of  supei-stition,  afforded  the  first  example  of  the  monastic  life. 
Antony,  an  illiterate  youth  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  Thebais,  distri- 
buted liis  pati'imony,  deserted  his  family  and  native  home,  and  exe- 
cuted his  monastic  penance  with  original  and  intrepid  fanaticism ;"  and 
he  goes  on  to  amuse  himself  i^ith  *'  the  dark  genius  of  superstitiun," 
the  "bonid  and  disgusting  aspect  of  the  anchorites,'*  and  the  **  huge 
volume  of  the  lives  of  these  Fathers  of  the  desert."  It  might  perhaps 
tempt  us  to  smile  at  the  strange  reactions  of  philosophy  if  we  were  to 
compare  the  tone  in  which  pliilosopliic  writers  of  our  own  times,  such 
as  Amedee  Thieny  or  even  lif,  lieuan,  have  described  these  same 
•*  Fathers,"  and  their  "  Lives,"  as  "  the  most  delightful  of  all  tlie  Saints '' 
(w«  quote  M,  Eenan) ;  **  a  solemn  and  austere  romance,  in  which  the 
usually  inanimate  style  of  Port  Ruyal  seems  to  glow  with  life  in 
paintiug  the  Fathej's  of  the  Tliebais;"  and  it  is  certainly  a  curious 
instance  of  the  almost  original  difierence  between  the  ordiuary  Pro- 
tectant and  the  Roman  Catholic  mind,  or  the  mind  of  the  practical 
^Englishman  and  the  passionate  Frenchman,  that  lives  and  histuries 
'which  we  have  utterly  forgotten,  and  can  scarcely  read  without  ridicule, 
should  excite  the  interest  of  tlie  greatest  minds  amongst  our  neigh- 
lioiirs.  In  the  very  lowest  age  of  Fi^euch  litemture,  M.  DucLs  could 
write,  "  I  am  reading  the  lives  of  the  Fathers  of  the  desert :  there  is  a 
charm  in  transporting  oneself  to  that  land  of  angels :  one  would  wish 
never  to  leave  it/*  Mr.  Teunysun,  on  the  other  hand,  lias  attempted 
to  describe  the  feelings  of  Symeon  Stylites  in  a  fashiun  which  betrays 
an  entire  ignorance  of  the  temper  of  early  rehgiom  Dr.  Arnold  was 
^llie  only  one  tjf  liberal  'v^Titers  in  his  genemtion  who  had  at  once  the 
bistoric  insight  and  the  devotional  feeling  to  deploi"e  the  fact  tliat 
Protestants  have  lost  nearly  all  interest  in  the  lives  of  those  great 
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early  saiut.s,  who  witli  mxich  unavoidaWe  alloy  of  human  error  were 
yet  among  the  first  and  bravest  citizens  of  that  K'ew  JerusaleiiLjWhich 
*' descended  out  of  lieaven  from  God/'* 

§  1.  Life  of  th£  Egypticin  Solitaries. 

The  passages  we  have  quoted  may  fitly  introduce  us  to  the  history 
of  the  first  monks,  in  dcscTibing  which  we  sliall  be  guided  less  by  M, 
dc  Montalenibert  than  by  Jerome  and  Athanasins,  in  the  letters  and 
biographies  of  the  former,  and  the  Life  which  the  latter  has  left  us  of 
Antony.  It  was  in  tlie  year  340  a.c.  tliat  Athanasius,  then  an  exile 
at  Eomej  first  introtluced  the  Eg}^>tian  monks  to  tlie  knowledge  of  the 
West,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  tliat  enthusiasm  among  his  followers, 
particularly  the  devout  Roman  ladies,  which  afterwards  bore  fruit  an 
himdrudfold  imder  Jerome.  The  monks,  and  especially  Antony,  had 
been  always  liis  warmest  adherents ;  three  times  in  the  course  of  a 
life  so  bnTve  and  eventful  that  it  warms  even  Gibbon  into  enthusiasm, 
they  had  sheltered  him  with  a  fidelity  winch  reminds  us  of  Hijdel>rand 
and  the  "  great  Countess "  Matilda,  or  (if  the  parallel  is  not  t€0 
familiar)  of  Charles  Edward  in  the  eaves  of  the  HigMands ;  and  while 
defying  from  the  Thebais  the  whole  power  of  the  Empii'e,  he  had 
astonished  the  sternest  ascetics  by  sni'passing  each  in  his  utmost 
austerities.  He  was  now  accompanied  by  two  of  these  monks, 
Ammon  and  Isidore — the  first  a  rough  ascetic  of  the  desert,  the  second 
a  zealous  young  devotee,  w^th  those  brillifyit  and  popular  talents  wliich 
have  often  marked  simdar  clinracters  like  Xavier  and  De  liance. 
Both,  however,  strongly  contrasted  with  the  laxity  of  the  Iloman  clergy; 
and  the  Itomans  heard  with  astonishment  and  admimtion  of  this  new 
spiritual  order  or  army  which  had  suddetdy  appeared  in  Eg}^pt,  and 
which  soon  amomited  to  upwards  of  100,001),  and,  according  to  the 
exaggeration  of  one  of  their  writers,  almost  outnumbered  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  cities.  Beginning  in  the  last  persecutions,  and  probably 
about  the  year  300, — the  first  hermit,  Paul,  had  fled  into  the  desert 
earher,  in  the  times  of  Decius, — they  had  grown  rapidly  during  the 
Arian  contests,  and  though  scattered  over  the  wliole  valley  of  the  Nde, 
were  now  chiefly  concentrated  in  three  localities — the  mountain  country 
of  Nitria,  lying  in  a  Hue  between  ^leinpliis  and  Alexandria,  with  its 
neighbouring  desert  of  Scete ;  the  upper  Thebais,  especially  the  island 
of  Tabenna;  and  the  town  of  Ox}Tinchus,  about  midway  between 
Thebes  and  ^Vlexandria.  Athanasins,  who  had  penetrated  into  eveiy 
recess  of  the  desert,  could  well  describe  the  strange  varieties  of  their 
life.  liougldy  speaking,  the  monks  were  divided  into  three  classes, 
— the  monastic,  the  recluse,  and  the  solitaries, — each  holding  its  u\ra 
little  belt  of  the  desert  The  first  of  these  belts  was  the  more  cidti- 
•  The  last  and  fliiggeatiTe  word*  of  "Ecce  Homo*"  p»  330. 
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I  vate<l  land  near  the  towns,  in  wliich  lay  the  monasteries  and  vOlages 
(Xoi^poc)  of  the  Cenobites,  the  congrt^gations  into  which  tlie  experience 
of  the  wiser  leaders  soon  taught  them  to  collect  their  followers,  ratlier 
Ltban  to  expose  them  to  the  trials  of  a  life  of  ahsolnte  solitude.  Here 
the  monasteries  dlfiered  little  from  the  early  ones  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, each  having  its  prior  or  archimandrit43  at  its  head,— di^^tribn ted 
'Sometimes  into  as  many  as  twenty-four  different  classes,  and  forming 
f  each  a  society  in  itself^  with  its  own  workmen — smiths,  tailors,  and 
carpenters,  and  last,  not  least,  their  steward.  The  life  was  the  usnal 
monastic  one  of  prayer  and  manual  labour — the  prayer,  however,  being 
nmple  and  unsystematic,  for  they  usually  met  only  at  mid-day  and 
midnight,  and  read  the  Psalms  and  Lessons,  and  theii'  fastings  were 
left  to  individual  discretion  ;  the  labour  was  usually  incessant,  by  day 
and  (under  the  clear  sky  f*f  Egj^pt)  by  nighty  as  the  l»est  refuge  against 
the  many  trials  of  solitude.  The  numbers  thus  collected  were  im- 
'inense,  Ox\Tinchus,  the  great  spiritual  centre,  had  its  20,000  moidcs 
■jftttd  10,000  nuns;  Tabenna,  under  Paehomius,  had  its  3,000,  and  in 
Jerome's  time  5,000  ;  and  there  wei^e  5,000  in  Nitria.  Such  was  the 
first  belt:  tlie  second  was  that  with  which  the  great  frescoes  of 
Lanrati  and  Orgagna  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa  have  made  us 
familiar,  the  land  of  the  more  recluse  monks,  who  had  buOt  their  cells 
in  little  clusters  of  three  or  four,  or  found  refuge  in  those  natural  and 
artificial  c^ves  w^hich  abound  in  Egyijt.  The  third  and  last  belt  was 
that  of  tlie  strictest  and  moet  adventurous  solitaries,  dwelling  in  the 
denii  and  caves  of  the  desert,  w^here  eacli  lived  in  perfect  solitude,  or 
rather  with  the  beasts  and  deuioos  which  people  the  legends,  and 
where  he  did  battle  with  the  fierce  and  gloomy  temptations  of  the 
solitiiry  life,  the  remembrances  of  his  past  sins,  the  instigations  of  hia 
passions  and  imagination,  and,  above  tdl  (as  it  was  believed),  with 
the  constant  visible  assaults  of  Satan.  It  was  a  life  which  (to  their 
credit  be  it  said)  the  experience  of  their  great  spiritual  teachers  soon 
taught  them  to  shun  and  denounce, — which  almost  drove  the  strong 
intellect  of  Jerome  to  mtidness, — from  which,  as  Chr}\sostom  was 
not  slow  to  warn  his  followers,  weaker  men  often  fall  back  into  wild 
iiamor.dity, — -which  created  indeed  both  great  men  and  madmen,*  but 
with  the  madmen  in  a  large  majority. 

§  2.  Sccjus  of  Solitary  Life, 

I^t  us  here  pause  for  a  momeut  to  descril>e  one  or  two  scenes  of 
this  life,  which  is  the  distinctive  one  of  the  earliest  solitaries.  It  w^as 
in  his  last  days  the  life  of  the  simple,  childlike  jVntony,  when  he  was 
driven  from  his  early  retreat  by  the  crowds  of  his  followers.     But  his 

•  *'Dt>  ct'tto  i-ude  e<!ole  du  dC*sort/'  saya  M.  Vmemtiia,  *'il  aortait  dcs  gnmds  hommua 
ct  ilea  (q\\a**     Quoted  by  Milmiui,  **  Latin  Cliristiaiiit},''  i.  409. 
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retarement,  as  Dean  MOiimn  well  says,  ''Imd  notliing  of  tbe  liorrid 
and  savage  charact-er  affected  by  other  recluses;''  and  St  Jerome  Liis 
prettily  described  the  mountain  at  the  foot  of  wliich  his  own  liands 
bad  built  bis  ceU,  witik  the  fresb  8prin<r  welling  out  into  tlie  little 
rividet,  and  "  shaded  by  innunieralile  palm  trees."  Here,  long  after- 
wards, bis  followers  loved  to  visit  Antony's  little  garden,  the  trees  he 
had  planted  himself,  with  the  tank,  and  the  rude  spade.  Here  lie 
xised  to  walk  about  singing  his  p^salnis,  praying  and  %vorkiug  and 
talking  with  his  disciples.  Here,  on  the  mountain  sides,  "  high  up, 
like  ways  to  heaven/'  were  the  scattered  cells  of  his  followers.  .  ,  . 
Other  scenes  are  far  wilder,  but  not  av  ithout  a  half  savage,  p^^etical 
interest.  Such  is  the  home  of  NOus,  who,  after  holding  high  offices  at 
Constantinople,  retii'ed  to  !Momit  Sinai,  became  the  apostle  of  the  wild 
Saracen  tribes,  and  is  described  by  Neander  as  one  of  the  wisest  and 
most  spiritual  of  the  solitaries.  Such  is  the  hut  or  den  of  Arsenius, 
who,  after  being  the  tutor  of  the  Emperor  Arcadius,  retired  to  the 
desert  at  the  age  of  forty,  and,  not  without  strange  austerities,  made 
the  last  fifty  years  of  his  life  almost  a  long  solitary  prayer.  Here, 
lastly,  is  the  wUd  and  romantic  seclusion  m  which  the  tii"st  hermit, 
St,  Paul,  bad  buried  himself,  and  where  Jerome,  not  without  touches 
of  Lis  broad  humour,  describes  Antony's  visit  to  hiin.  After  tbit*e 
days  of  wandering,  in  which  Antony  falls  in^  first  with  a  hippocentaur 
and  then  a  satyr,  he  suddeidy  stumbles  on  the  stone  which  is  the 
mouth  of  Paul's  den ;  and  after  battering  at  it  the  whole  night,  is  at 
last  welcomed  in  a  dialogue  which  reminds  us  of  the  assault  of  Richard 
on  the  hennitage  of  the  Clerk  of  Copmanhursi  "  If  you  admit 
beasts,  you  will  surely  admit  me :  if  you  do  not,  I  will  die  at  your 
door,"  "  Ad  queni,"  says  Jerome — '*  responsum  paucis  ita  i^ddidit 
heros," — "  WTiat  is  the  use  of  talking  if  you  mean  to  die  ?"  and  with  a 
burst  of  laughter  he  opens  the  door.  The  saints  embrace ;  and  PauFs 
first  question  is,  '*  How  is  the  human  race  going  on  V  After  a  short 
conversation,  a  crow,  which  had  been  in  the  habit  of  bringing  half 
a  loaf  to  Paul  for  bis  IneaMast,  now  appears  with  a  whole  one  for 
Antony.  We  may  as  well  give  tiie  conclusion  :  Paul  dies,  and  wliile 
Antony  is  looking  for  a  spade  to  bmy  liim,  two  lions  enter,  which 
rush  to  the  body  of  the  sahit,  roar  in  token  of  mourning,  dig  PaiJ's 
gi'ave  with  their  paws,  and  bury  him,  and  then  ((ptmi  merackm  pm- 
iulantcs)  return  to  lick  the  hands  of  Antony.  Such  a  story  sounds 
ludicrous  enough ;  but  it  is  too  characteristic  of  the  beHef  or  fancy  of 
the^fourth  centur}'  to  l>e  omitted. 

§  3,  Character  of  ike  Far i if  Zivcs  of  the  Sahits. 

But  the  histories  of  these  early  saints  deserve  more  than  a  passing 
notice.     They  were,  in  fact,  the  "  tract "  literature  of  those  days,  and 
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their  diffnsioTi,  like  that  of  the  Acta  SaBctomm  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was 
enormous.  The  lives  of  most  of  the  saints,  such  as  Ainuion ;  Rahaa^ 
the  missionary  of  the  Goths ;  Spiridion,  the  Greek  saint ;  and  Simeon, 

,  the  Persian  missionary,  were  diffused  over  the  whole  East  immediately 
after  their  deaths.  The  Bollaudists  refer  to  inimerons  aiion)Tnoii8 
lives  which  have  never  seen  the  light.  Kafinns,  the  friend^and  after- 
irards  the  bitter  enemy  of  Jemme,  viTote  a  large  collection,  which  was 
long  attributed  to  his  j^eat  opponent.  Above  all,  two  of  the  greatest 
men  of  the  time,  Athanasius  and  Jerome,  i^Tote  with  enthusiasm  the 
lives  of  three  monks,  Paul,  Antony,  and  Hilarion,  whom  they  describej 
to  tise  CVirysostom's  words,  as  **  the  ideal  of  Christian  \irtue,  in  con* 
trast  to   the  sad  realities  of  Christian  immorality,"      *'  Every  pro- 

,  fession/*  says  Jerome,  **  has  its  models ;  let  ours  be  the  Pauls  and 

*  Antonys,  the  Hilarions  and  MacarLl/' 

The  point  which  first  startles  us   in  these  lives  is  the  constant 
miracle.     If  **  the  air  is  not  so  thick  with  miracles  " — to  use  a  phrase 

-af  Mr.  Lecky  s — as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  still  the  germ  was  there  which 
atl^rwards  developed  into  the  lives  of  St.  Benedict  by  Gregory  the 
Great,  and  that  of  St,  Martin  by  Gregory  of  Tonrs ;  the  last  of  whom 
never  cuts  his  hand,  or  has  a  sore  throat,  or  a  fit  of  tlie  colic,  without 
resorting  to  the  shrine  of  St,  Martin,  and  being  cured  on  the  spot. 
At  the  same  time,  there  are  some  really  important  distinctions.  The 
miracles  mentioned  by  Jerome  ai-e  simple  matters  of  fact,  and  though 
ludicrous  enough,  are  related  with  a  half  smile,  which  makes  us  doubt 
whether  he  actually  believed  them,  and  did  not  rather  set  them  down 
as  the  natui-al  incidents  of  a  land  of  wonder  and  mystery,  like 
Othello's  account  of  his  wanderings  among — 

•*  Th.%  Anthropopbagi,  and  raon  wboae  hoada 
Do  ^row  beneath  their  ihoolderB/* 

He  has  his  doubts  about  the  hippocentaur,  and  only  believes  the  satyr 
on  the  groimd  that  a  live  satyr  had  been  exhibited  at  Alexandria,  and 
had  been  pickled  {mh  infusum)  and  sent  to  Antioch  for  the  inspection 
of  the  Emperor  Constantius.  The  Life  of  Antony,  by  »St.  Athanasius, 
is  indeed  far  more  remarkable.  It  is  written  with  gieat  simiJicity 
and  beauty,  and  the  miracles  which  it  relates  are  almost  entirely 
psychological ;  they  are  a  record  of  Antony's  spiritual  struggles, 
thrown  into  the  form,  then  universally  believed,  of  a  visible  conflict 
with  Satan,  One  or  two  of  them  may  be  enough  to  give  a  vi\dd  idea 
of  the  work  : — 

"The  envious  devil,  the  enemy  of  all  good,  comld  not  endure  to  see  such 
ft  spirit  in  a  yoimg  man^  .  ,  .  and  so  the  wretch  (6  u^Xio^)  first  appeared 
at  night  in  the  fonn  of  a  woman ;  ,  .  .  and  then  being  defeated,  and 
being  as  black  in  his  body  aa  he  is  in  has  miBd,  he  showed  himself  in  the 
of  a  black  boy,  and  confessed  both  his  snares  an<i  his  defeat, — *  llow 
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many,'  he  said,  *  have  I  deceired,  but  you  have  overcome  mo  !'  And  Antony 
answered,  *  Ytai  are  indeed  a  conteinptihle  fellow,  black  m  your  liiiml,  and  a 
weak  clxild  ;  I  sliall  never  ftiar  you  again. '  *' 

Upon  which  **the  hkck  one'*  (6  iti\a^  tkf(voc)  took  to  thght,  and 
never  again  appeared  in  person. 

**  One  night,  however,  he  attacked  the  stiint,  and  almost  beat  him  to  death; 
and  then,  finding  even  this  to  fail,  he  called  together  his  dogs  {trvyKaXifra^ 
roue  icwi'etf),  an<l  said,  *We  must  tuke  anuthor  shape  :*  and  as  lie  has  power  to 
afismiie  every  form,  the  walla  of  Antony's  cell  seemed  to  hurst  asunder,  and 
the  place  was  full  of  the  shapes  of  lions,  hears,  wolves,  leopards,  and  bulls. 
They  all  made  at  the  saint,  and  some  bit  and  stung  hiin  ;  but  he,  suli'ering  lu 
body,  but  brave  in  spirit,  still  dared  them  to  the  conthct, — *Come  on,  if  you 
Lave  power  against  me :  the  seal  of  my  safety  is  the  Lord/  At  last,  helj> 
came,  a  ray  of  light  seemed  to  shuie  tlirough  the  roof,  and  the  demons  fled. 
Tlien  Antony  exclaims,  'Ah,  where  wert  Thou  ?  why  didst  ITiou  not  eooner 
appear  to  relieve  my  pain  V  *  I  saw  it  all,'  replied  the  Voice,  'and  did  but 
delay  that  1  might  witness  thy  struggle  and  victory ;  and  now  I  will  be  ever 
thy  helper,  and  make  thee  famous  through  the  world.'" 

We  \vill  not  here  speak  of  the  evident  belief  and  feeling  which  runs 
throngh  the  story,  nor  further  digress  into  the  large  subject  of  eccle- 
siai?tical  miracles ;  but  it  is  plain  enough  that  the  most  important  of 
them  have  a  psychological  character  rather  than  one  of  actual  fact ; 
they  refer  to  what  was  then  a  universal  belief,  the  \isible  presence 
and  intervention  of  Satan  in  the  world.  In  this  respect  Luther  is  the 
precise  and  most  curious  parallel  to  St.  Antony  ;  for  Luther  not  only 
believed  that  the  devil  could  beget  children,  but  he  actually  feU  in 
with  one  of  them  hhnself,  and  most  anxiously  advised  its  relations 
to  throw  it  into  the  Elbe.  Jerome's  own  story  of  the  voice  wdiick 
stopped  his  profane  studies  with  the  cry,  "  You  are  no  Christian,  you 
are  a  Ciceronian,"  may  suggest  the  nucleus  of  a  disoixlered  imagina- 
tion, from  which  many  a  more  circumstantial  miracle  gi*ew  up,  like 
the  other  famous  story  of  Luther  when  he  hurled  his  inkbottle  at 
Satan  on  the  Wartburg.  The  credulous  easily  believed,  or  the  zealous 
invented,  fresh  details ;  but  to  refer  the  whole,  as  Middleton  does,  to 
imposture,  will  sound  simply  ridiculous  in  the  days  of  Thierry,  Guizot^ 
or  Grote. 

This  mugh  sketch  may  be  enough  to  give  some  idea  of  the  birth  of 
monagticism  in  Egypt  and  the  East.  And  of  all  the  strange  events  of 
its  liistory  its  buth  was  perhaps  the  stnmgest.  That  w  dd  army — tor 
such  it  almost  was — of  more  than  100,000  men  and  women  from  all 
conditions  of  life — the  noblest,  w^ealthiest,  poorest — carried  away  by 
one  contagious  fen^om^  which  nothing  in  history  resembles  except  the 
cry  of  the  Crusaders,  "  It  is  the  will  uf  God,'' — these  strange  '*  dwellers 
in  caves  and  dens/'  who  had  no  thought  in  their  minds  except,  in 
their  own  rough  w^ay,  that  of  pleasing  God,  inspire  us  with  ditleient 
feelings  from  those  which  they  gave  to  Gibbon,    Erring,  no  doubt. 
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and  failing  in  many  things  wliich  a  calnier  creed  may  have  taught, 
we  yet  cannot  (let  us  again  quote  Dean  Milman*)  **  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge the  grandeur  of  that  sole  passion  of  admiration  and  love  of  the 
Deity,  wliich  no  doubt  was  attained  by  some  of  the  purer  and  more 
imaginative  enthusiasts  of  the  cell  or  tlie  cloister.  ^Mio,  stiQ  more, 
will  dare  to  depreciate  that  heroism  of  Christian  henevoleuce,  whicli 
undei-went  this  self-denial  of  the  lawful  enjoyments  and  doniestic 
charities,  of  which  it  had  neitlier  extingiushed  the  desire  nor  subdued 
the  regret,  not  from  the  slavish  fear  of  displeasing  the  Deity,  .  .  . 
but  from  the  generous  desire  of  advancing  the  temporal  and  eternal 
improvement  of  mankind,  .  .  .  of  being  the  messengers  of  Christian 
fjuth  and  the  uiimisters  of  Christian  charity  to  the  heathen,  whether  in 
creed  or  in  character  ?'*  We  can  hardly  wonder  at  the  zeal  with  which 
many  devout  spirits  hastened  to  Egypt  to  adnure  what  they  almost 
considered  as  a  regeneration  of  Christianity.  "  Certi /'  says  Paulla,  the 
great  patrician  convert  of  Jerome,  "  flos  quid^m  et  pretiosissimus  laj^is 
inter  ecclesiastica  monumenta  monachorum  et  vii^inum  choms!'' 

And  then,  with  a  singular  contrast,  this  Egyptian  monasticism 
^vanished  almost  as  suddeidy  as  it  came.      A  huudied  years  later. 

d  we  are  reminded  again  of  the  quotation  with  which  Clibbon 
closes  his  chapter  on  the  Crusades, — ''  A  melancholy  silence  reigned 
along  that  shore  wliieh  once  had  echoed  with  the  worhVs  debate." 
W  de  Montalembert  is  indeed  right  in  reproaching  all  Eastern 
monachism  with  its  barrenness.  It  scarcely  produced  one  really  great 
man*  That  of  the  West  teemed  with  such.  A  few  great  cliaracters 
were  connected  with  Eastern  monachism  at  its  beginning,  wlio  may 
be  said,  like  Chiysostom,  Basil,  and  Athanasius,  to  have  *'  braced  their 
strong  minds  with  the  air  of  the  desert."  Nor  were  there  wanting 
occasions  when  it  played  a  imble  part, — when  the  monks  of  Antioch 
withstood  TheodosiiLS  in  one  of  his  bursts  of  fury,  and  when  tlie 
martyrdom  of  Telenuichus  aclueved  one  of  the  greatest  moml  tri- 
nmplis  of  Christianity,  by  putting  an  end  to  tlie  gladiatorial  massacres. 
But  soon  in  religious  as  well  as  in  political  life,  *'  westward  the  course 
of  empire  took  its  way,"  with  its  born  rulers  of  men,  the  gi^eat  Gre- 
gories,  Benedict,  and  Innocent,  and  the  Saint  of  Saints,  St.  Bernard. 
Before  we  show  the  manner  in  which  this  movement  began  in  Italy, 
we  wdl  let  M.  de  Montalembert  describe,  in  his  bigldy  coloured  lan- 
guage, the  fate  of  monasticism  in  the  East : — 

^^*'  Aftt't  an  age  of  naparalkded  virtue  and  fruitfiihieaa — after  having  pro- 
sen  ted  to  the  monastic  lifi3  of  all  agea  iminurtiil  model."?,  and  a  kind  of  ideal 
almost  miattainahkj — -the  monastic  ordtjr  allowed  itself  to  be  overcome, 
through  all  the  Byzantine  Empire!,  by  that  enfeeblement  of  which  Oriental 
Christianity  has  been  the  victim.     .     .     ,     WhUe  the  monks  of  the  West, 

•  *♦  Hiitory  of  Chrutiftnity/'  Hi.  323. 
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under  the  vivifying  influence  of  the  Koman  See,  strove  victorioujaly  against 
the  corruption  of  the  ancient  world,  converted  and  civilijsed  barbarooa 
nations,  ,  .  .  preserved  llie  treasures  of  ancient  literature,  ami  main- 
tained the  traditions  of  all  the  &L'iTet  and  profane  sciences,  tlie  monks  of 
the  East  sank  gradually  into  nothingness.  .  .  *  Thoy  pelded  t<:i  all  the 
deadJy  impulses  of  that  declining  society,  of  whose  decay  despotism  was  at 
once  the  result  and  the  chajsttisement ;  .  *  .  they  could  neither  renovate 
the  society  which  surrounded  them,  nor  take  possession  of  the  Pagan  nations 
wliieh  snatched  away  every  day  some  new  fragment  of  the  Empira  Even 
the  deposit  of  ancient  knowledge  escaped  from  their  feehlo  km  da  They 
liave  saved  nothing,  regenerated  nothing,  elevated  nothing.  ,  .  .  It  \\\\& 
lieen  T^-ith  rehgion  as  with  the  glory  of  anna  and  the  splendour  of  kttem^n 
Following  a  myst*?rious  hut  undoubted  law,  it  is  always  from  the  East  to  thtf^f 
West  that  progress,  light,  and  strength  have  gone  forth.  Like  the  light  of  ' 
day  they  are  horn  in  the  ICast,  hut  rise  and  shine  more  hrilhantly  as  they 
advance  towards  the  West" 


II. — THE   MONASTIC    SYSTEM    UNDER   ST,   JEKOME,   IN    KOME   AKD 

PALESTINE. 

§  1.  Effmiinamj  of  Rome  immediately/  ajicr  its  Conmrsimi  to 

Ch-isHayiU^, 

llonasticisin  assumed  a  far  more  important  position  in  the  world 
through  the  ^Titings  of  Jerome;  and  this  was  partly  due  to  a  cause 
wiiicli  has  never  been  so  influential  at  any  other  period  of  Christianity, 
For,  with  the  exception  of  Jerome,  all  the  chief  actors  were  women ; 
they  were  the  last  great  Koman  matrons,  the  %vives  and  daughters 
id'  the  last  senators  of  Roioe,  Within  twenty  years  of  the  sack  of 
the  city  by  Alaric,  and  in  the  very  dregs  of  Roman  efifeminacy,  the 
Christian  i^aidlas,  Marcellas,  and  Furias  seemed  to  reproduce  the 
Cornelias  and  ^lartias  of  the  liCpublic,  Both  in  their  faults  and 
virtues,  in  their  strong  Itonian  mils  and  vehemence,  as  well  as  in  the 
tenderness  and  depth  of  their  devotion,  they  are  a  connecting  link 
between  the  heroines  of  the  old  world  imd  the  Scholasticas  and  Rade- 
gondas  of  the  new,  and  tliey  fonn  perhaps  the  most  striking  hand  of 
female  saints  in  the  histoiy  of  Christianity.  **  L  epoque  brillante  des 
saintcs/'  says  il.  Eenan,  "  est  a  mon  avis  du  IV.  an  VI.  sit^cle :  les 
dames  chr^tiennes  de  ce  t^rnps,  Monique,  Panle,  Eustochie,  Eadegonde, 
c»nt  un  charme  tout  particuHer." 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  understand  their  influence  without  a 
glanie  at  the  state  of  momls  in  Rome  itself,  during  the  last  centmy  of 
the  Empire  and  the  first  of  its  nominal  conversion  to  Christianity — a 
periud  which  was  even  moi^  remarkable  in  its  ecclesiastical  than  in 
its  pfilitical  aspect.  Tlie  spirit  of  the  Roman  Empire,  indeed,  lasted 
on  to  Theodoric,  but  after  the  two  religions  had  stood  for  awliile  side 
by  side,  outward  raganism  gradually  collapsed;  and  then  its  half- 
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converted  and  clissolnte  followers  seemed  likely  to  repeat  the  old  story 
aud  trtke  their  conqueror  captive.     M.  de  ^loiitaleTiibert  has  power- 
fully described  some  of  the  enormous  dan«,^ers  which  at  this  time 
assailed  the  Christian  Chiircli,  and  he  va  ]ierliaps  riirht  in  douV>ting 
"if  ever  she  stood  nearer  the  brink  of  tliat  precipice  down  wliich 
God  has  promised  she  shall  never  fall"     He  has,  indeed,  scarcely 
ppreciated  tl)e  deep  and  general  degradation  of  the  Christian  hiity  and 
iergy  in  the  fourth  century,  which  found  its  Juvenal  or  Tacitus  in 
Jerome ;  but  he  justly  lays  stress  on  one  cause — perhaps  the  greatest, 
certainly  the  immediate  cause — of  the  ruin  of  Rome,  whicli  lias  too 
often  passed  unnoticed.     For  what  really  destroyed  Eome  was  less 
the  cruelty  or  the  vices  of  its  rulers  than  the  enormous  luxur}-  w^ljich 
for  centuries  had  been  draining  the  whole  Empire  of  its  wealth  in 
order  to  pamper  tlie  court,  the  senate,  the  armVi  and  the  worthless 
populace  of  the  city.      To  the  provinces — t^  Gaul,  Spain,  Britain, 
Italy  itself — most  of  tlie  emperors  were  like  the  old  proconsuls ;  their 
iiscal  exactions  ruined  rich  and  jioor ;  and  while  the  li^tmaus  them- 
selves scarcely  knew  the  burden  of  taxation,  500,000  acres  of  land  lay 
uncultivated,  from  sheer  poverty,  in  Campania  alone.      The  conse- 
quence of  this  was  an  effeminacy,  tending  to  an  utter  corru[>tiun  of 
manners,  which  infected  all  classes,  Christians  and  Pagans,  laity  and 
clerg\'  alike,  and  of  whicli  a  curious  account  has  been  left  us  in  st>me 
well-known  passages  of  the  coutempi  *rary  Pagan  liLstoriau    Marcel- 
liniis.     In  language  of  the  bitterest  sarcasm  he  describes  the  Eoman 
Innls  and  ladies  of  the  day  as  "  a  mce  scarcely  equal  even  to  the  pur- 
suit of  pleasure,  hardly  capalde  of  a  sail  from  Puteoli  to  Gaeta;  and 
too  indolent  even  to  share  in  the  field  sports  which  their  servants  jire- 
pare  for  them."    The  passage  is  far  too  long  to  quote  in  detail,  and  we 
may  refer  our  readers  to  Gibbon's  excellent  summary  of  it.     He  goes 
on  to  say, — 

**  Shut  up  in  th<?ir  palnces,  where  if  a  sunbeam  penetrates,  they  ^nll 
lament  tliat  they  wiire  not  horn  in  the  land  of  the  Cimmeriiuis,  the  rtjgioDS  of 
I't^Tual  darkjiess,  tlu'sc  wortliiea  only  occasioimlly  go  aliroinl,  to  ili8[Vl!iy  their 
splf*ndid  drt'sses  cin  their  lofty  chariots,  or  in  some  freak  to  dtish  at  mad 
8j>rod  thmiigh  the  streets.  In  ]>nhhc,  at  the  })ath8  or  elsewhere,  they  will 
treat  their  feUow-eitizens  wit!i  coJiUja»pt,  while  if  some  iiifaiaouB  instTiimeut 
of  their  vices  appears,  they  rush  to  embnice  her  as  if  she  was  a  Cleopatra," 

Xor  was  the  luxury  of  the  ladies  behind  that  of  their  husbands  :— 

**  At  home,  crowds  of  euniichs  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  faniiture  of  a 
fine  Uidy's  apartments,  and  her  sole  occnpation  is  some  new  invention  of 
dress  or  paint.  Their  light  robes  of  silk,  which  cover  rather  than  conceal 
tho  person,  are  curionsly  inivrouglit  ^vith  pictures  ;  the  Christians  have  some 
Btory  from  Scripture,  the  heathens  prefer  the  loves  of  Yen  us  and  Adeniis.'^ 
•*  If  they  go  atrond  they  never**  (as  Jerome  says  of  Paula)  ^'set  their  feet 
upon  the  grouiidj  but  are  borne  on  their  Htters  by  their  eunuchs, — a  whole 
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army  of  servants  accnnip!niying  tli«Tii,  tlie  Ixidy-alaves  iix  front,  the  coSfe" 
lielimd  them,  the  eimuclLs  agiiin  in  tiiu  rear." 

Marcellinus  ia  not  quite  so  great  as  Gibbon,  perhaps,  in  respect  to 
one  of  the  *'  hist  of  the  Fagsnis/*  wouhl  pei^uade  iis,  but  he  has  an 
amusing  though  sometimes  tedious  vein  of  sarcasm,  ami  he  exhausts 
all  his  wit  in.  describing  these  descendants  of  men  whose  **  austere 
manners  wonhl  not  peniiit  a  Inisljund  to  eridjiiice  a  wife  licfore  their 
daughter."  If  such  were  the  tirstfruits  of  the  converted  Empire,  they 
may  well  have  suggested  to  the  Jeromes  and  Chr}'Sostoras  of  the  day 
that  the  trinmi>h  of  Christianity  was  likely  to  prove  its  niin,  **Many  ^M 
CLristians,"  says  Cbrysostoni,  *'  scarcely  attend  Churcli  once  in  the  ^H 
year;"  and  %vhen  they  do  so,  Angiistin  aJds»  *'the  same  crowds  who  ■ 
have  thronged  the  Church  rush  to  the  heiitlien  temples."  Some  of 
the  ablest  men  of  the  time,  like  Synmiachus,  prefeiTed  their  old  hea- 
thenism ;  others,  like  the  poet  Claudian,  were  Cliristians  only  in  name. 
But  indifference  was  not  confined  to  the  laity;  almost  every  class  of 
the  Christian  clergy  in  the  head-fpiartcrs  of  the  Christian  world  was 
corrupted.  The  pomp  of  the  Eoman  prelates,  and  the  tumults  at  eveiy 
election,  were  already  a  scandal;  and  iVrarcellinus,  contrasting  them 
with  the  modesty  of  the  provincial  bishops,  repeats  the  sarcasm  of 
Praetextatus  to  Pope  Danmsus, — *'  Only  make  me  Pope,  and  I  will  at 
once  become  a  Christi^ni.'^  An  immense  proportion  of  the  rest  of  the 
clergy  wem  living  in  a  kind  of  half-recognised  concubinage.  "  We  ai'e 
ashamed  to  speak  of  it,"  says  the  vehement  Jerome,  ''hut  it  is  too  tnie. 
Whence  has  come  this  pest  of  the  Afjfjpda'  into  the  Church  ?  unde 
meretrices  univine  ?  Eadeu)  domo,  unu  cubiculo,  sfepe  unri  tenentur 
et  lectulo,  et  suspiciosos  nos  vocant  si  aliquid  existimamus ! "  The 
clerical  fop,  the  clerical  legat?ydninter,  the  clerical  seducer,  are  the 
topics  of  ]nany  a  strange  letter  to  his  female  converts,  and  it  is  a  very 
mild  expression  when  he  tells  Eustochium  that  **  many  enter  Orders 
for  no  other  itiason  than  that  tliey  may  deal  with  women  more  freely" 
Jerome  was  no  doubt  at  daggers  drawn  with  the  Koman  clergy:  but 
no  blacker  picture  has  come  down  to  us  of  any  period  in  the  Churcli. 

§  2.  Early  Life  and  Character  of  Jerome,  ^B 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  the  reform  began  which  forms  such  a 
striking  and  almost  romantic  feature  m  the  gmat  but  eccentric  career 
of  Jerome,  and  which  powerfidly  eontnbuted  to  establish  the  monastic 
system  in  the  West.  Jerome,  or  to  give  him  his  full  name,  Eusebius 
Hieronpuus,  born  about  345,  was  a  young  Dalmatian,  whom  liis  father 
intended  for  a  civil  profession,  and  had  sent  to  be  educated  at  Rome. 
Not  yet  baptized,  though  nominally  a  Christian,  he  had  fallen  in  some 
degree  into  the  vices  of  the  city :  "  I  had  to  lament/'  he  \ 


he  afterwarda^l 
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"more  than  ono  fall,  Miore  tlian  one  shipwreck;'*  and  liis  later 
ital  eonllicts  were  ^aeatly  due  to  tlie  reniemhninces  of  his  youth. 
It  was  possibly  on  tliis  accoimt  that  his  father  took  hnn  away  hiww 
lionie.  and  sent  hnu  to  the  Court  of  the  Emperor  Valentmian  at 
Troves;  hut  about  the  year  H71,  when  he  was  still  only  twcnty-tive  or 
tw<*nty-six  yeai's  old,  we  tind  him  again  at  Kome,  whei'O  lie  received 
baptism.  Tlience  he  retimied  fur  a  time  to  his  native  tow'n  of 
Aquileia,  where  he  planned  tlie  sclieme  of  monastic  retii'enient  which 
lull  him  to  puss  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Palestine.  His 
^4hon^hts  natnmlly  turned  to  the  East;  and  ]ea^^ng  Aquileia  with  a 
€mall  band  of  devoted  tbllowers,  we  find  him  wandering  for  some 
time  among  the  gi'eat  Christian  Churches  of  iVsia  Minor. 

Much  of  Jerome's  life  was  spent  in  travelling,  and  he  was  in  some 
respects  a  ver>^  '*  anattaclied  Christian,"  for  he  would  never  liecome  11 
prieat,  and  was  only  oixlained  deacon  by  violence,  and  on  condition 
tlial  he  shimld  never  ofiiciate ;  so  thnt  we  are  not  surprised  at  fniding 
tliiit  his  monastic  schemes  fell  into  a!>eyance  for  some  time  at  Antinch, 
where  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  disputes  of  the  town. 
They  were  accidentally  revived  by  a  visit  to  a  solitary  named  ibdchus, 
of  whom  he  has  Miitten  a  simple  and  touching  life,  and  whose  account 
of  himself  had  such  an  elTect  upon  Jerome,  that,  in  bitter  self-reproach 
at  his  delay,  he  suddenly  left  Autioch,  and  flinging  himself  into  a 
monastery  at  Chaleis,  near  Lil>anus,  which  was  at  that  time  a  sort  of 
Syrian  Thebais,  he  plunged  into  all  the  austerities  of  the  system. 
The  phantasms  of  his  past  shis  continually  assailing  him;  his  flesh 
dejid  with  fasting  while  Ids  soul  still  Inirned  with  passion ;  tlie  image 
of  Rome  always  temi)ting  him  wdth  its  splendours  and  its  pleasures ; 
the  long  days  sjjent  in  |>rayer  and  w  eeping ;  the  restless  seareli  after 
peace,  wdiich  drove  him  dming  many  weeks  of  fasting  into  tlie  wildest 
mountains  and  valleys,  which  he  thought  might  be  "the  prison  of  this 

lis^jmhle  IkmIv;'*  and  tlicn  the  confession,  "I  cast  myself  at  the  feet 
jf  Jesus,  and  1  call  (Jod  to  witness  1  felt  myself  transported  into  the 
very  midst  of  the  angels/' — all  are  described  with  a  power  (it^  |>:ission 

ad  language  scarcely  inferior  to  Augiistin.  We  must  unt,  however, 
Iwell  on  this  at  present  Tartly  liis  broken  health,  and  partly  a  dis- 
pute with  the  monks,  drove  him  back  after  live  years,  first  to  Antioch 

od  then  to  Rome,  where  he  at  iiuce  came  forward  as  the  advocate  of 

Donastjeism  against  the  secular  clergy,  with  whom  some  events  in  the 
city  had  made  it  extremely  unpopular. 


§  3.  Jcrumr^i  Eonmn  ConirdH :  the  Cauvent  on  Mount  Avcnihic, 

Some  of  tlic  greatest  of  the  liuman  ladies  were  now  indeed  in  the 
full  fen'our  of  that  passion  for  the  monastic  life,  the  seeds  of  which 
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liad  l>een  sown  tliirty  years  Ik? fore  by  Atlianasius,  but  wineli  tlie 
temper  of  the  time  had  liitherto  repressed.  The  three  principal  of 
these  %vere  patricians  of  the  highest  rank  and  wealth,  whose  names 
indieat-e  the  great  families  wliich  they  represented— Panlla^  Mar^^ella, 
and  Fabiola ;  to  whom  we  may  add  ^rdaida,  a  rich  young  Spaniard, 
whose  sudden  flight  to  Eg}^t  during  Jerome's  former  visit  liad  excited 
a  strong  popidar  feeling,  and  indeed  snspieion,  against  him.  DescriWd 
in  the  vivid  style  of  Jerome  s  letters,  and  in  the  epitaphs  (or  funend 
orations)  which  he  has  left  of  two  of  them,  the  characters  of  all  of 
them  stand  out  with  a  clearness  winch  might  well  tempt  ns  to  de- 
Bcril>e  these  last  daughters  of  the  Scipios  and  the  Fabii;  but  we  are 
now  only  concerned  with  them  as  the  "lady  superiors"  of  what 
Jerome  was  fond  of  calling  "the  household  Church."  We  will  speak 
cliiefly  (»f  Marcel] a,  who  was  indeed  tlie  centre  of  the  party,  and  who, 
though  the  devoted  friend  of  Jerome,  was  the  spiritual  child  of 
Athauasins.  He  had  Hved  in  the  palace  of  her  motlier  Allima  during 
]iis  abode  at  Kome,  and  ^larcella  had  taken  his  early  lessons  for  the 
inspiration  of  her  life. 

If  IVIarcella  was,  as  she  is  said  to  have  been,  one  of  the  most 
beautifuh  she  was  certainly  also  the  must  learned  of  the  Itoman 
ladies ;  and  her  letters  to  Jeix>me  are  an  amusing  instance  of  the 
*'ii'ee  thought"  of  the  time;  indeed,  they  are  full  of  Scripture  diffi- 
culties, which  he  cannot  always  solve.  She  seems  early  to  have 
devoted  herself  to  an  unmarried  life,  and  her  rejection  of  Cerialis,  the 
nephew  of  Constantiue,  and  the  richest  seiuitor  of  Rome,  catused  tlie 
bitterest  annoyance  to  lier  mother  an<l  her  relations  ;  and  although 
she  surrendered  to  tliem  a  large  part  of  her  foitune,  the  simplicity  of 
her  life,  and  her  absolute  rejectiun  of  the  luxur}'  of  the  day,  was  a 
further  \A'ound  to  their  pride.  Her  character  wa^  assailed  by  every 
calumny,  and  she  soon  determined  to  withdraw  herself  to  the  palace 
of  her  ancestors  on  the  Aventine,  which  became  the  centre  of  the 
leligious  society,  tho\igli  it  scarcely  numbered  any  of  the  clei^y,  of 
Kouie.  Its  chief  niembei-s  were  patrician  ladies  like  herself:  first 
Astdla  aud  Lieta,  of  the  last  of  wlioiu  Jerome  has  drawn  one  t>f  his 
best  pictures,  when  he  describes  her  father,  tlie  old  Pontifex,  become 
a  Christian  in  Ins  old  age,  and  dandling  his  Christian  grauddiUd  in 
his  anus  ;  next  was  Fabiola,  the  penitent  <d'  the  party,  who  had 
niamed  a  second  husband  while  tlie  first  was  still  living,  and  expiated 
her  offence  by  a  public  penance  in  the  Church  of  St  John  Lateran ; 
lastly  came  the  fannly  of  J'aulla.  lierself  and  her  two  dangl iters, 
lihesilla  and  Eustochium, — the  first  a  thorongh  Koman  fashionable 
liidy,  who,  till  her  last  illness,  was  divided  (the  expression  is  Jcrome^s) 
between  her  glass  and  her  ^levotion  ;  tlie  second,  a  yiuing  girl  of  a  pious 
and  devoted  character,  who  was  alter\^-ard9  her  mother's  comimniun 
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to  Palestme.  The  liie  ut"  these  kdies  at  once  reminds  us  of  Port  Pinyal 
and  its  Parisian  converts ;  they  were  a  band  of  devotees,  many  of 
whom  atill  lived  in  the  world,  but  giY^n  up  to  prayer  and  good  works, 
and  even  to  deep  and  earnest  study.  Paidla  and  JfarceUa  had 
studied  first  Greek,  and  afteiwards  Hebrew,  in  order  that  they  might 
chant  the  Paalms  in  their  original  language.  But  Mtircella  was  evi- 
dently the  })residing  spirit  of  the  party.  The  rough  Jerome  always 
treats  her  with  great  respect,  not  w^ithout  an  occasional  grim  joke  at 
her  learning ;  and  it  m  plain  that  she  often  spoke  her  mind  to  him. 
"I  know/*  he  says,  ''that  when  you j read  tliis  you  will  knit  your 
brow,  and,  if  you  could,  wouhl  stop  my  mouth  with  your  fingers  ;** 
but  his  deliberate  opinion  is  best  expressed  in  a  letter  on  lier  death, 
which  occurred  in  the  first  sack  of  Itome,  wlien  she  and  her  ado|>ted 
daughter,  Principia.  were  cruelly  ill-treated  by  Alaric's  soldiers. 
"  The  whole  time  that  I  was  in  Eome,"  he  says,  "  she  never  saw  me 
without  fpiestioning  me  on  points  of  liistory  or  of  tlnctrine  j  never 
content  herself,  like  a  true  Pythagorean,  with  the  first  answer,  or 
aUowing  herself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  authority  without  inquiry. 
Often  in  her  presence  I  had  to  change  my  character,  and  become 
disciple  instead  of  teacher/'  The  gentler  side  of  lier  character  ia  well 
touched  by  Paulln,  when  she  appealed  to  her  in  vain  to  join  them  in 
Palestine.  "  Our  dearest  jMarcelk/'  she  adls  her,  '*  the  gentlest,  and 
sweetest,  and  tendercst  of  friends,^Llla  onini  melle  ct  dulcedine 
dulcior/' 

This  little  institution, ''  the  gilded  Thebais  "  of  the  Aventine,  pre- 
sided over  and  directed  l»y  ilerome,  socui  became  the  centre  of  a 
powerful  reform  amongst  the  upper  classes  of  Eome,  and  contributed 
more  than  anything  else  to  establish  the  monastic  system  in  Italy. 
Up  to  this  time  there  ha^l  been  numerous  scattered  monasteries  in  all 
diiectious,  and  the  two  great  bishops  of  the  north,  And)rose  and 
Euaebius  of  Yercellre,  had  each  suppoiied  it  in  Ins  diocese  ;  but 
Jerome  tells  us  that  no  lionian  lady  had  embmced  or  even  iavoured 
it  before  Marcella.  It  was,  indeed,  intensely  unpopidar  in  l^me ; 
and  the  monks  were  assailed,  on  the  one  hand  by  the  literary  men 
and  the  clergy,  while  their  lives  were  in  clanger  from  the  fury  of  the 
mob.  The  poet  Itutilius,  a  Gatd  domiciled  in  Rome,  is  roused  into 
unusual  animation  in  describing  the  anger  with  which  he  "turned 
away  his  eyes'*  from  the  little  island  of  Capraia,  " 
t*f  a  fellows-citizen  :'" — 

"  Avetsor  scopulos,  daumi  monumpnta  reeentia, 
I'erditiia  hie  vivo  fiuiLTe  civia  erat. 
ImpulaUA  furiia  horninca  divosqiio  rtliquit, 
Et  turpem  laUbratu  crtdulus  cxul  agit, 
Kum  nj|^o  dcteriur  Circaeis  sect  a  vunema? 
Xiiiio  mutabsmtur  cgrpora,  nunc  animi/* 
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Indeed,  the  new  teachers  were  often  exposed  to  far  rougher  handling, 
and  "  the  male  and  female  beasts  of  the  senatorial  order,**  as  an  angry 
monk  described  them,  luged  on  the  Christian  mob  to  open  violence 
at  the  funeral  of  Blaesilla.  Tliey  interrupted  the  procession  with  loud 
cried — ^"  This  young  woman  has  been  killed  1  «y  fasts  :  let  us  stone  this 
detestable  race  of  monks. — throw  them  into  the  Tiber,"  The  passionate 
grief  of  Faulla  only  excited  them  the  more:  "Behold/'  they  cried, 
**  how  they  have  seduced  this  unliappy  matron !  It  is  a  plain  proof 
how  little  she  wished  to  be  a  monh^ss,  for  never  woman  amongst  the 
heathen  has  wept  thus  for  her  children," 

But  neither  Jerome  nor  liis  diseiples  were  of  a  temper  to  quail 
before  opyjosition.  During  his  three  years'  residence  at  Konie  (from 
378  to  m81),  where  he  filled  the  diornilied  office  of  secretary  to  the 
I*ope  Damasus,  he  poured  forth  letter  upon  letter,  which  were  in 
fact  80  many  controversial  pamphlets,  to  his  converts,  assailing  w^itli 
the  bitterest  ridicide  and  invective  the  licentiousness  and  feebleness 
of  the  clergj%  who  were  not  slow  to  retort  upon  his  own  character, 
"  Before  1  knew  the  family  of  the  holy  Paulla,"  he  says  in  a  bitter 
letter  to  Asilla,  as  he  was  leaving  Home, — 

"I  was  popular  ^ritli  tlie  whole  city  They  called  me  a  Sitint,  a  man  of 
humility  and  leaniing.  In  the  judgment  of  all,  1  was  iletttiiied  fur  tlu* 
Papacy.  .  .  .  Xow  I  am  a  man  steepeil  in  evorj'-  vit'e.  Some  attivck  my 
bearingf  others  my  looks  and  my  v<^ry  smile  ;  others  Ruspert  that  my  &im- 
plicity  is  but  a  cloak  for  evil.  ...  I  haA'e  liveil  thc*rc  for  thrt^c  ycarF^  and 
it  IB  true  tlijit  uamhera  of  virgins  have  hi*i?u  my  hearers,  that  I  liave  read 
an<l  ex]KJun(le4  in  Uwm  the  Scriptures,  ami  that  they  have  consulted  me  as 
tlieir  fiientl  Has  any  oiie  ever  seen  in  my  conduct  anything  uubeeoiuing 
a  Christian  1  Can  they  eJiarge  me  with  anytliiug  except  tlmt  1  am  a  man 
(um  jiexm  ?»ci/^)  ?— and  this  insinuation  is  only  made  when  it  is  known  that 
PauUa  is  going  to  Jerusalem." 

In  fact,  after  three  years  of  this  bitter  polemical  war,  Jerome  was 
tlriven  from  Rome ;  and  though  he  left  behind  him  many  eminent 
converts,  male  and  female,  who  chose  to  remain  in  their  own  homes, 
and  set  the  example  of  enfiant  hissing  their  slaves,  and  foundiog  hos- 
pitals and  monasteries,  his  efforts  were  chietly  directed  to  induce  them 
to  leave  *' Babylon,"  as  he  caUed  it,  and  follow  him  to  the  great 
monastery  which  Paulla  was  about  to  found  at  Bethlehem.  This 
work  had  been  ali-eady  in  great  measure  done  for  him,  Tlie  passion 
for  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land  and  to  Eg}^>t  had  already  begun : 
the  ardent  Spaniard,  ^lelaiiin.,  had  ten  years  before  visited  Atlumasiiis 
at  Alexanibia  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  and  in  the  course  of  some 
Avild  adventures,  had  spent  her  large  fortune  in  the  support  of  the 
Egyptian  monks.  Paulla,  Eustochium,  and  Fabiola,  all  followexl  lier 
jbotstepB;  and  tlie  two  fii*st  rejoined  Jerome  at  Antioch.  They 
passed  thence  to  Jerusalem,  and  afterward  visited  togetlaer  nearly 
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the  whole  of  E^ypt.  Tlie  remainder  of  their  lives  was  spent  in  the 
monastery  of  Panlla  at  Bethlehem,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  which  another  was  presided  over  by  Jerome. 

Here  for  the  present  we  must  pause.  A  great  contemporar}' 
movement  was  going  on  under  St.  Martin  in  Gaul,  which  after- 
wards became  for  many  centuries  the  chief  seat  of  the  monastic 
system  in  Christendom.  About  a  hundi'ed  years  later,  a  still  more 
powerful  impulse  was  given  to  the  same  spirit  by  Benedict  of  Nursia, 
who,  almost  without  intending  it,  gave  a  complete  organization  and 
unity  to  efforts  which  had  hitherto  been  only  isolated  and  transitory. 
It  was  not  till  his  time  that  Western  monachism  was  complete  :  after 
him  it  may  be  called  the  form  of  spiritual  life  which  nearly  all  the 
more  earnest  minds  among  the  clergy  adopted,  and  which  for  many 
age5  produced  the  missionaries,  thinkers,  and  preachers  of  the  Church. 
Our  present  object  has  been  limited  to  describing  its  origin,  the 
causes  which  led  to  it,  and  its  first  supporters  and  disciples.  We 
have  seen  that  it  began  as  an  honest,  though  superstitious,  reform  in 
a  time  of  general  immorality,  and  that  its  first  advocates  were  men  of 
genius  and  practical  sagacity,  who,  feeling  its  fitness,  in  some  respects, 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  time,  were  slow  to  discern  its  eiTors.  In  a 
further  review  of  M.  de  Montalembert*s  new  volumes  we  shall  see 
that  the  wild  times,  during  which  it  became  the  chief  Christian  power, 
developed  fully  both  its  excellences  and  its  defects. 

W.  C.  L\KE. 


ECCE    HOMO. 


IWrt  Uotm :  d  Surv^j^  of  the  Lift  ttnd  Work  <if  Jestu  Ckrut.     houdon 
anil  C4inbii<J^' :  MBcmilka  &  Cu.    IdCKS, 

IX  wliutever  way  the  fact  may  \>e  accounted  for,  it  is  certain  that 
this  IkkjIv  ha.s  t>een  read  M^ith  dee[»  hiterest  liy  nmuy  who  are  not 
wont  to  he  readers  of  theohjg}^  liitrodoced  to  the  world  with  no 
l>reluninaiy  pomp  of  annouuceraent ;  hearing  no  author's  name  upon 
its  title-page ;  not  attrihuted  even  hy  rejun't  to  any  one  well-known 
writer  until  all  doubt  of  its  success  was  at  an  end ;  it  lias  been 
eayerlj  read  everywhere,  %vamily  attacked,  and  still  more  warmly 
praised.  It  has  great  defects,  but  we  cannot  regret  the  attention 
it  receives.  Wc  may  well  feel  tliat  the  central  truth  of  t.'hristianity 
is  one  80  deep  and  wide  in  itself,  and  bo  capable  of  infinitely  varied 
application  to  tlic  cluin;L,dng  circumstancc>s  of  different  ages  in  the 
Cfmrcli's  history,  that  it.s  interest  can  never  he  exliausted;  nor  can 
a  \iew  of  it,  taken  Irom  a  new  point  of  sight,  be  put  aside  as  unin- 
stnictive  because  it  is  confessedly  incomplete,  nay,  even  though  it 
should  seem  to  represent,  out  of  their  due  form  and  proportion,  some 
of  the  features  of  the  Divine  original. 

In  great  part,  no  doubt,  tire  interest  of  the  book  is  that  of  its  subject. 
The  title  appears  to  promise  an  attemjit  to  conceive  historically  the 
Person  of  our  Lord  as  revealed  to  us  in  his  work  on  earth.  To 
succeed  in  this  attempt  woidd  be  to  bestow  upon  the  Church  the 
greatest  possible  boon.  If  it  should  ever  be  given  to  any  man  to  con- 
ceive truly  the  stuty  of  our  Lord's  life;  to  trace  out  the  order  and 
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meaning  oreacli  paii  of  liis  <lise!osuro  of  Himself  to  men;  to  expound 
liiB  teaching,  in  word  and  work,  as  one  connef^tcd  whole ;  to  discover 
the  relation  of  that  teaching  to  the  state  of  the  world  as  it  was  in 
Palestine  eighteen  hundred  years  a^'O,  and  to  liinnan  nature  as  it  is 
always  and  everywhere;  ti>  trace  to  its  sources  the  opiiositiou,  the 
enmity,  the  malignant  ferocity  with  which  those  who  did  not  receive 
the  teaclujig  pursued  the  Teacher  to  a  violent  deatli ;  ajid,  finally,  to 
expound  the  connection  between  our  Lord's  Person  and  the  Church 
gathered  in  his  name  after  He  was  removed  from  earth,  and  subsist- 
ing now  in  the  Christendom  which  rules  over,  and  gives  nioinl  and 
intellectual  life  to  the  world, ^ — ^tlmt  man  will  have  done  more  to 
instruct  Christians  and  convince  unbelievers  than  the  whole  mass  of 
theologians  and  apologists  of  former  day8,  or  of  our  own.  To  have 
done  even  a  little  toward  the  accomplish nuuit  of  so  inestiuiahle  a 
ipesult  would  entitle  any  writer  to  our  warmest  gratitude.  In  tact, 
the  need  of  attempting  the  work  is  becoming  felt  and  confessed.  It 
is  seen  more  and  nioi-e  distinctly,  l*otli  by  enemies  and  by  friends, 
that  ail  other  questions  are  governed  by  the  one  master  question, 
whether  the  Son  of  God  did  indeed  come  in  tlie  flesh  or  no.  All  who 
believe,  or  desire  to  believe,  feel  the  craving  for  a  fuller  and  dis- 
tincter  knowledge  of  Him  whom  (if  Christianity  be  true)  it  is  ever- 
lasting life  tnd}^  to  know.  ThinlvUig  men  are  agreed  that  all  other 
'issues  raided  are  indecisive,  and  tliat  aU  attacks  on  Cliiistitmity  nuist 
fail,  imtil  tlie  existence  and  triumpli  of  the  Church  can  be  accountctl 
for,  at  least  plausibly,  by  tliose  who  deny  the  reality  of  the  Founder's 
history,  his  person  and  his  work. 

Most  readers  wdl,  wo  think,  have  opened  **Ecee  IIouu*"  with  an 
expectation  tliat  it  was  intended  to  attempt  the  solution  of  the  pTOblem 
which  we  have  just  now  stated.  The  very  title  suggests  to  us  an 
endeavour  t^j  paint  to  our  mental  eye  the  character  and  history  of 
Christ  as  He  was  once  made  known  to  men  on  earth*  The  object  in 
\iew  miglit,  as  far  as  tlie  title  goes,  be  merely  historical;  it  might  be 
theological;  it  might  be  apologetic;  it  miglit  be  devotional; — ^but  that 
the  primary  aim  of  the  author  nmst  be  to  trace  out  the  development 
of  our  L^jrd's  character  and  teaching  in  connection  with  the  history 
of  his  life  would  have  been,  we  think,  the  only  natui-al  inference  from 
the  name  wldeh  he  has  selected.  A  reader  opening  the  volume  \^  ith 
tills  anticipation  would  lie  confirmed  in  it  by  the  first  paragmph  of 
the  author^s  Preface,  which  seems  to  sket(*h  a  plan  not  very  diiferent 
from  the  one  we  have  tried  to  indicate  above.     He  says, — 

'*  'Diose  who  fetd  disstttisfied  with  the  currout  conceptitius  of  Christ  .  .  * 
may  liud  it  necessary  .  .  ,  to  trace  his  biography  froai  point  te  point,  and 
tt<\<.'pt  those  conclusions  al)out  Him  ,  .  .  which  tli«  facts,  critically  uvighud, 
appeal'  to  warrant.     Tkia  ia  what  the  present  writer  undertook  to  do  tor  the 
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satisfaction  of  his  own  mind,  ancl  because,  after  reading  a  good  many  hooks 
nn  Christ,  lie  fult  still  congtrained  to  confess  that  there  waa  no  historical 
character  whose  motives,  object^?,  and  feelings  remained  so  incomprehensil^lo 
1*1  liim.  The  inquiry  wliicli  proved  serviceable  to  liiniaelf  may  chance  to  bo 
useful  to  others," 

Tlie  last  paragi-aph  of  the  Preface  will,  Imwever,  prepare  the  reader 
for  what  he  soon  finds  to  he  the  fact;  namely,  first,  tliat  whatever  the 
writer's  ulterior  hopes  may  be,  the  present  work  deals  only  with  one 
part  of  the  subject  as  he  himself  conceives  it;  and  secondly,  that  his 
own  conceptioxi  of  the  subject  differs  cousidenibly  from  that  which 
the  title-page  will  naturally  suggest  to  his  readers.  The  pitint  may 
seem  one  of  little  conse^jiienee,  yet  we  regret  that  an}^hing  shouhl 
interfere  (as  we  think  the  choice  of  a  title,  inappropriate  though 
striking,  does)  with  the  distiDct  conception  of  the  author's  purpose. 
It  seems  to  us  that  a  reader  may  well  complain  that  he  is  kept, 
until  he  conies  almost  t^5  the  end  of  the  book,  in  expectation  of 
something  which  he  does  not  find  in  it, — a  mom  or  less  complete 
re%aew  of  our  Lord's  life  and  character  in  connection  with  his  w^ork 
as  the  Founder  and  Legislator  of  the  Clnirch. 

The  real  scope  of  the  book  is  more  correctly,  though  still  but 
paiiially.  described  by  the  last  words  of  tlie  Pi'eface.  It  is  "to 
furnish  an  answer  to  the  question,  *  What  was  Christ^s  object  in 
founding  the  Society  whicli  is  called  by  his  name,  and  how  is  it 
adaptad  to  attain  that  oliject  ? '  '*  Ostensibly  the  work  is  intended  to 
answer,  from  a  general  view  of  the  historic  evidence  in  our  hands, 
three  questions ;  namely,  fii^t,  What  must  be  supposed  to  have  been 
our  Loixl's  object  in  founding  his  Church?  secondly,  By  what  power, 
and  through  \N'liat  means,  and  against  what  hindrances,  did  He  achieve 
his  object  ?  and  thirdly,  What  was  tlje  tnie  intention  of  his  legisla- 
tion for  the  Church  so  founded  and  perpetuated  ?  The  author  puts 
aside  for  ih^  present  every  other  question  connected  with  our  Lord's 
work  on  eartli.  He  promises,  ut  some  future  time,  a  volume  on  onr 
Lord  *'as  tlie  creator  of  modern  theolog}-  and  rehgion."  But  except  in 
the  way  of  incidental  notice  in  connection  witli  one  or  other  of  the 
above  questions,  he  declmes  to  enter  as  yet  ijito  the  deeper  aud  more 
inwaitl  questions  which  lie  around  his  sidiject.  ^loreover,  in  answer- 
ing the  questions  with  which  he  attempts  to  deal,  the  author  avails 
himself  almost  exclusi%^ely  of  the  first  tliree  Gospels,  the  Acts,  and 
those  F.pistles  of  St.  Paul  which  the  rashest  criticism  has  scarcely 
ventured  to  assail  And  (at  least  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  investiga- 
tion) he  declines  to  assume  anything  more,  with  regard  to  tliese 
jiortions  of  the  Canon,  than  their  general  tmthfulness,  as  almost 
contemporaiy  records  of  a  history  substantially  real.     He  says, — 

"In  defining   aa   above   the  position   wliich  Christ  assumed,  we  havo  | 
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^ot  entered  into  controvprtible  matter.  "We  have  not  restixl  upon  einglo 
p;is«iges,  nor  drawn  upnn  the  Junrth  Gospel  To  deny  that  Christ  tiid  under- 
take  \.^  Inimd  and  to  lo^slati^  f<>r  a  neu*  tlieocratic  society,  an<l  that  He  did 
claim  the  othce  of  Judgit  of  naankiiid,  is  iniU-tnl  possililt-,  but  only  to  thoso 
who  altogether  deny  tlie  crwlibihty  of  tho  extant  Inogiaphies  of  t  lirist.  If 
those  biogniphies  be  admitted  to  he  •jjenendly  trustworthy,  tlien  Christ 
undertook  to  Ijc  M^h.it  \k%  have  descril>ed  ;  if  n^>t,  then  of  course  this,  but 
also  every  other  account  of  Him,  falls  \a\  the  ground.*' — ^(P.  4L) 

It  will  be  evident,  then,  that  the  i^vork  before  us  is  far  from  claim- 
ing  to  be  a  complete  discussion  of  its  great  subject,  Oiu*  D^rd's  work 
and  ita  results  are  regarded  lu  it  only  in  their  f^reoernl  outline,  and 
almost  wholly /row^  wifhmt  The  author  places  Idmself  beside  w  sup- 
posetl  inquirer,  j^repared  to  work  his  way  (as  we  believe  that  he 
himself  has  <h)ne)  toward  Christian  belief,  but  determined  to  take 
nothing  for  gi'antcd  at  the  outset,  but  that  which  cannot  be  denied 
"without  destroying  all  coraniun  groiuid  \\\mn  which  an  investigation 
can  proceed.  Our  present  Christendom  exists.  It  is  the  develo])nient 
of  a  society  fonncd  in  Judtea  eighteen  centuries  since,  whlclt  struggled 
for  existence  throughout  its  first  three  centimes  witli  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  at  last  absorbed  the  empire  into  itselt  Tliat  society 
must  have  had  a  founder.  The  only  story  of  its  founder  which  ever 
met  with  accej^tance  in  the  society  itself,  was  one  substantially  the 
same  with  that  which  our  Crospels  embody.  It  seems  monstrous  to 
lUmbt  that  the  account  is  true,  at  least  in  its  general  outline ;  for  the 
Gospels  can  be  proved  to  have  been  received  as  true  before  the 
actual  facts  of  Christ*s  life  and  death  could  possibly  have  faded  out 
of  remembmnce.  But  at  all  events  this  account  is  the  only  one 
now  extant  which  can  Lave  the  sliglitest  claim  to  our  attention  as 
historic.  If  our  Lord's  diameter  ami  work  are  discussed  at  all,  it 
must  be  on  this  basis.  If  we  depart  from  it  we  are  altogether  in  the 
realm  of  conjecture,  not  of  history.  Even  Kenan  has  felt  this.  He 
assumes  the  (jcncral  truth  of  the  Evangelic  history,  in  outline,  as  the 
basis  of  bis  own  theoiy. 

The  argument  of  the  book  is,  we  think,  essentially  apologetic ;  hy 
which,  of  course,  we  mean  simply  that  it  lies  almost  wliolly  within 
the  province  of  Christian  evidences,  not  of  theology-  proper.  It  ia 
addre*s,9ed  to  intelligent  and  candid  thinkers,  who  are  not  at  present 
Christijms  ou  full  conviction,  but  willing  to  work  their  way  in  the 
author's  company  toward  conviction;  scarcely  for  tliose  Avho  have 
already  accepted  our  Lord*s  teaching  as  Laving  the  fulness  of  Divine 
authority.  Gradually,  as  the  argument  proceeds,  the  author  appears 
to  liave  extended  its  basis.  In  the  second  part  of  the  book, — tlealing 
professedly  with  the  third  of  tfie  questions  which  he  proposes  to 
answer, — be  %mtes  more  fj-eely  as  a  Christian  addressing  Christians, 
[imd  makes  freer  use  of  the  Christian  Scriptures.     But  we  Uiink  we 
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have  not  miscanceived  the  apoloj^'etic  iiiteiitiuii  of  the  l)ook,  as  that 
upon  whii'h  the  author's  phin  is  fimiied  really,  tliough  not  formally, 
and  perhapa  in  part  unconsciously.  And  if  so,  it  is  e%ddent  tliat 
3^'eat  injustice  will  he  thjue  to  him,  if  passages  iu  Mhicli  he  ia  care- 
fully limiting  lii.s  iitteraiice  l>y  the  re<[uirenients  of  au  early  stuge  in 
the  proof,  are  quoted  as  if  the}'  wei^e  intended  to  express  the  writer's 
whule  belief  lie  wliose  arf*iniient  is  intentled  for  minds  in  doubt  or 
imbelieviug,  must  assume  nothing  ^vlucli  lie  int4?nds  to  prove  after- 
wards^ and  therefore  must  often  use  language  whieh  falls  veiy  short  of 
hu5  own  conviction.  Sucli  language  may  well  seem  dr}^,  hard,  and 
even  irreverent,  if  the  reader  forgets  that  it  is  meant  for  those  who 
are  without,  not  for  those  who  are  within  the  circle  of  faith. 

We  believe  that  many  readers  of  the  book  have  been  pained  by 
the  aivpearance  of  wliat  tliey  have  thought  irreverence  here  and  there. 
Nay,  it  has  been  said  that  ita  spirit  ia  alien  from  that  in  which  our 
LortVs  character  and  teaching  should  lie  approached.  We  ai*e  not 
disposed  to  deny  that  passages  justly  open  tu  objection  may  be 
found,  Still  less  do  we  think  that  the  author  says  the  whole  truth 
on  any  part  of  his  vast  subject.  And  on  such  a  subject,  sometimes, 
partial  truth  gmtus  ujion  the  ear  almost  as  harsldy  as  positive  error. 
But  of  any  intentional  irreverence  we  entirely  acquit  the  author,  be- 
lieving that  what  weal's  its  api)earance,  is  due  mainly  either  to  the 
real  necessity  of  the  aFgument,  or,  secondly,  to  an  anxiety,  sometimes 
ovei'strained,  to  make  it  plain  that  the  faith  in  which  he  writes  is  a 
faith  earned  by  conflict,  not  passively  accepted  irom  tradition ;  or^ 
thirdly,  to  a  determination,  unnecessarily  rigid,  to  exclude  from  his 
present  work  all  expression  of  a  belief  founded  on  the  results  of 
another  department  of  the  inquir}',  whicli  is  reseiTed  for  a  futm"e 
opportunity. 

It  would  indeed  be  easy  to  give  colour  U^  veiy  opposite  estimates  of 
the  general  cast  of  thought  of  an  author  wliose  luind  moves  so  httle 
in  the  general  j>lane  either  of  dogmatic  theology  or  uf  modern  philo- 
sophical criticism.  Few  books  are  more  capable  of  being  unfairly 
represejited  by  extracts.  Few  are  less  capaljle  of  being  estimated 
from  a  summary  or  an  abstract.  The  autliors  whole  view  of  liis 
subject  is  essentially  a  la i/ mans  view,^practical,  almost  lawyer-like 
in.  the  directness  with  whicii  its  points  ai*e  made  out.  It  is,  in  shoit, 
an  application  of  work- day  connnon  sense  to  a  subject  ordinarily 
resened  for  technical  or  devotional  treatment  In  this  lies  mainly 
the  secret  both  uf  the  charm  of  ttie  book  and  of  its  incompleteness. 
The  style  is  remarkable  for  clearness,  vigoiu',  and  simplicity.  It  has  a 
reality  and  living  force  which  make  even  old  things  seem  new,  and 
never  leave  the  reader  for  au  instant  in  doubt  of  the  exact  meaning 
of  what  is  new.     It  abounds  everj^where  with  passages  as  fresh  in 
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tliDuglit  as  tliey  are  vigorous  in  expression  ;  and  some  of  tlieni  will  he 
remembered  and  vahiod  by  many  wlio  do  not  care  to  piusne  the  argu- 
ment to  its  close,  or  to  ask  themselves  liow  much  the  hook  adds  to  the 
common  stock  of  just  and  useful  tliouglxt  on  the  suhject  nf  which  it 
treats.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  useless  to  deny  that  passiiifes  may  l>e 
found  which  (as  we  verily  believe)  do  great  injustice  to  their  author's 
state  and  tone  of  mind ;  passages  whicli  will  be  felt  to  be  exaggerated, 
onesided,  wanting  due  regard,  in  otitward  fi^nn  at  least,  for  the  solen^n 
sacredness  of  their  theme.  Much  may  be  urged  in  mitigation  of  the 
blame  which  these  errors  desers'e.  We  have  ali-eady  suggested  some 
considerations  winch  go  fiir  to  explain  how  the  author  has  been  led 
into  tliem.  No  really  fair  reader  will  allow  himself  to  be  sn  far 
repelled  by  them  as  to  hesitate  to  admit  the  great  value  and  Ijcauty  of 
the  book  taken  as  a  wliole.  l«ut  tliey  are  indications  of  a  defect  (to 
say  the  least)  in  the  author's  mind  which  makes  his  \aew  of  his  sub- 
ject necessarily  incomplete,  and  sometimes  eiToneous.  The  spirit  of 
la\ing  reverence  for  the  Divine  i^Lister  is  a  i>rimary  requisite  for  all 
inquiry  as  to  his  work.  And  of  some  of  the  finer  shades  of  thia 
feeling  we  tear  that  he  has  given  us  reason  to  consider  him  at  present 
incapable,  l»ut  the  Church  will  lose  very  nmch  if  the  pain  which 
this  defect  now  and  then  occasions,  should  prevent  good  men  tix>m 
appreciating  the  power  of  thought,  always  vigomns  and  independent, 
if  sometimes  crude ;  the  earnest  feeling  of  tlie  reality  and  importance 
of  his  subject;  and  above  alb  tlie  singular  power  of  giving  beautiful 
ex]>ression  t^  elevated  thought;  the  combination  of  winch  gives  the 
undoubted  stamp  of  genius  to  the  whole  work. 

To  the  apologetic  meaning  and  value  of  the  book  we  must  return 
presently;  but  first  it  will  be  right  to  give  an  outline  of  the  con- 
tents, and  a  few  characteristic  extracts.  The  author  aims  in  the 
first  place  to  define  the  pffrpose  of  our  Lord's  work.  This  was  not  to 
found  a  new  school  of  philosoiihy,  or  to  give  a  new  religion  or  i*ule 
of  life  to  men,  merely  as  isolated  beings ;  but  to  reconstitute  on 
already  existing  theocracy  in  the  new  form  of  an  all-embracing  king- 
dom— visibly  embodied  as  a  society  distinct  from  all  others  by  two 
simple  and  significant  ordinances ;  having  Christ  lumself  for  its 
divinely  appointed  head  ;  into  which  all  men  everywhere  and  in  all 
time  should  be  invited ;  and  of  which  all  men  should  actually  become 
meml)ers  who  were  willing  to  acknowledge  allegiance  to  Christ  as 
their  King,  their  Lawgiver  and  L^^rtl  while  here,  their  Jutlge  here- 
alW.  Fitith  is  the  Christian  naiue  for  this  loyalty  to  the  unseen 
King  of  the  universal  kingdom.  Faith  is,  therefore,  the  one  indis- 
pensable qualification  for  reception  into  the  number  of  his^actual 
subjects.  The  ultimate  object  of  the  cxL-^atence  of  this  world-wide 
society  of  human  beings,  having  a  coimmou  relationship,  in  Christ, 
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of  Lrotberlioocl  to  eacli  ntbor  as  tlie  childreu  of  God,  is  to  Tiring  its 
membei's  to  a  state  whicli  includes  Lut  is  iiiiich  more  thim  one  of 
moral  Llamelessness,^ — to  the  lioliness  wbicli  inwardly  loathes  e\il, 
dob^^lits  in  goodness,  and  laii'^ues  evtsn  witli  eiitbiisiasui  the  good 
of  otbers,  The  very  con^L'pliuu  uf  btdiness  is  tbo  crt^ation  of  Clmst. 
The  attainment  of  holiness  is  distinctively  the  result  of  Christ's  influ- 
ence, the  fruit  of  luve  to  Him ;  found  more  or  less  frequeutly  and 
perfeetly,  but  always  fonnd  in  sonu^  men,  wherever  Christ  is  known, 
and  never  found  elsewliere.  We  take  one  most  impressive  passage 
from  chap.  vii.  (On  the  Conditions  of  Memltership  in  Clirist^s  King- 
dom), only  wishing  tliat  we  had  room  for  nune  :— 

"In  a  sense  it  is  tnie  that  Christianity  doos  mean  this**  (/,  n.,  prai'tical 
obedii'nce  to  Christ's  rules  of  lifi5,  and  thf  inninestioumg  acceptance  of  his 
theulogiciil  teaching).  "  Christ  dt-niandeil  us  nuK h,  and  was  assiuxnily  not 
satislicd  with  less.  ,  .  ,  >''evi:rtlM^lcss,  whcTLfig  every  secidar  state  cnact^s 
and  ohtiiins  from  \t%  members  an  almost  perfect  ohtHlience  to  its  laws,  the 
hiwa  of  the  Divine  state  are  fully  obHiirved  by  scarcely  any  one  ;  and  the  most 
that  oan  he  said,  even  of  Christians  thtiL  rLs4^  decidedly  abovti  the  average, 
is  tluit  they  du  nut  fur|;et  them,  uiid  that  by  slow  degrees  they  arrive  at  a 
general  conformity  with  them. 

**Tlic  rc4ii>ou  of  this  will  appear  when  we  treat  in  detail  of  Clnrist's  legis- 
lation. It  will  then  Ijeconic  clcmr  that  Christ's  legislation  is  of  a  nature 
inJinitcIy  more  eoniplex  in  its  exactions  upon  every  individnal  than  any 
secular  eode,  and  that  accortlingly  a  coni]>lete  observance  of  it  is  mhnitely 
ditlicult,  Por  this  reason  it  is  a  matter  of  niiivta'sal  conacot  among  Uliris- 
tians,  thot  no  man  is  to  sulfer  exebtaion  from  their  society  for  auy  breach  of 
Christ's  laws  that  is  not  of  a  Hiigmnt  and  outrageous  kind.  Though  it  is 
common  to  hear  a  man  pronounced  no  Cliristian  for  not  behoving  in  what 
is  called  the  Atonement,  yet  no  sncli  exeononunication  is  passed  njion  men 
in  whom  some  very  unchristian  vices,  such  as  seltislmess  or  reckless  party- 
fipmt,  are  plaiuly  visible.  Tlie  reason  of  our  tolerance  in  the  latter  case  is 
thai  we  iill  ucknowktlge  the  immense  (bihculty  of  overeonimg  a  vice  w^hen 
it  has  become  cuntimied,  and  we  charitably  give  the  man  who  has  visibly 
not  overcome  his  vices  credit  at  least  for  strugglmg  against  thiim. 

**  This  is  quite  right ;  only  we  ought  t«  be  just  as  toleratxt  of  an  imperfect 
creed  as  we  are  of  au  unpei'fect  jjractice.  Everv^thing  which  can  be  urged 
in  excuse  for  the  latter  may  also  be  i>Ieaded  ft>r  the  lonaer.  K  the  way  to 
Cliristian  action  is  beset  by  corruid  hal>its  and  misieaduig  passions,  the  path 
to  Christian  tnith  is  overgrown  by  pn^udice^s,  and  strewn  with  fallen  theories 
and  rotten  systeniB,  which  hitle  it  from  our  view%  It  is  quite  as  Imrd  to 
think  riglitly  as  it  is  to  act  Tightly,  or  even  to  feel  riglitl}^  And  as  all  allow 
that  error  is  a  lews  culpable  tkiiig  than  a  crime  or  a  vicious  passion,  it  is  mon- 
strous that  it  should  he  more  severely  punislieii ;  it  is  monstrous  that  Clirist, 
who  was  eiilled  the  friend  of  puhHcans  and  sinners,  sliould  be  represented  as 
the  pitiless  rmemy  of  bewildered  seekers  of  truth.  How  could  men  have 
been  guilty  of  snch  an  inconsiBtcucy  1  By  speaking  of  what  they  do  not 
understiind.  Men,  in  general,  do  not  understand  or  apprceiate  the  dilhcidty 
of  hading  truth.  All  men  must  act,  and  therefore  all  men  learn  in  some 
degree  how  ditiicult  it  is  to  aet  rightly.  The  eonsequence  is,  that  all  men 
can  make  excuse  for  those  who  fail  to  act  rightly.  But  all  men  are  nc^J  com- 
pelled to  make  an  independent  search  for  truth,  and  those  who  voluntai-ily 
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tmdcptake  to  tlo  s'>  fire  alwitya  few.  They  niiglit,  indeerl,  to  find  pity  and 
charity  wlien  they  tail,  for  thriir  uinl+n'takiiig  Ls  I'lill  of  luizanl,  ami  \i\  tli«^ 
course  of  it  tlicy  are  apt  to  leiave  fri<  lula  aud  cunipaniiina  behind  tht^m,  and 
vrhen  tbey  succeed  they  hriiig  hack  glurioii.s  siK»iis  fur  those  ^vho  reinuijied 
it  hMine  criticifting  thoni.  But  tln^y  cannot  expect  sucli  cliarity,  for  the 
anla  and  difficulties  of  the  undL-rUikiiig  aw?  known  to  theniselves  alone. 
Tu  the  world  at  litr^e  it  seems  quite  easy  to  lind  truths  and  inexcusable  to 
miss  it.  And  no  w^onder  1  Fur  by  Undiiig  truth  tht-y  mean  oidy  learning 
l)y  rote  the  maxims  current  around  them." 

The  second*  of  the  author's  questions,  namely,  Throuj^^h  what 
ifficulties  and  by  what  means  tlie  success  of  onr  Lord's  work  was 
chieved,  is  answered  in  two  deeply  interesting  chapters  of  the  First 
Pait, — the  fifth  uiul  sixth.  We  give  the  author's  own  summary  of  his 
answer,  to  the  consideration  of  which  we  must  return  presently  ■— 

"To  sura  up  the  n?sults  of  thir^  chiqtter,  we  began  by  remarking  tliat  an 
tistoni^^hing  plan  met  with  an  astonishing  sncceaa  ;  \mA  wo  raised  the  que.s- 
|ioQ,  to  what  instrumentality  that  succchs  was  due.  Christ  aunouneed 
_liinself  as  the  founder  and  legislator  of  a  new  society,  and  a^  the  supremo 
Judge  of  men.  Now  by  what  means  did  lie  procure  that  the.se  inimem^e 
pretensions  should  be  allowed  ?  lie  might  fiave  done  it  by  sheer  jjowlt  ;  He 
might  have  adnpted  jiersuasion,  and  pointed  out  the  merits  of  tin;  scheme 
and  of  tlie  legislation  He  proposed  to  introduce.  ISut  He  adnpted  a  tliiiil 
plan,  which  had  the  effect  not  only  of  sei^ming  obedience,  but  of  an  immense 
ohlitjntioiL  He  convinced  them  that  His  was  a  person  of  altogether  trans- 
cendcnt  greatness,— one  who  needed  nothijig  at  their  hands, — one  whom  it 
w:is  unf»ossible  to  benelit  by  conferring  richis,  or  fatne,  or  dominion  upon 
Him^ — and  that^  by  being  so  •:^uit,  He  liad  devoted  Himself  of  men*  bene- 
volence to  their  gooiL  He  sboMed  them  that,  fur  their*  sakes,  He  lived  a 
hard  ami  labtirious  life,  and  exp<>sed  Himself  to  the  utmost  malice  of  power- 
ful men.  Thi.^y  saw  Him  hungry,  though  they  believed  Him  able  to  tm*n 
the  st<.>n€^  into  bread  ;  they  saw  his  ro^^al  pretensions  spurned,  though  they 
l>clievcd  tliat  He  could  in  a  mrtment  take  into  his  liand  all  the  kiugiloms 
of  the  worhl,  and  tlie  glory  of  them  ;  they  Siiw  his  lUe  in  danger ;  they  saw 
Him  at  last  expire  in  agoine^s,  thtiugk  they  believed  that,  had  He  so  willed 
it,  no  danger  ciiuld  hann  Him,  and  that  had  \h^  thrown  Himself  from  the 
topmost  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  He  would  have  been  softly  received  in  the 
arms  of  ministering  angels.  Witnessing  his  sult'erings,  and  convinced  by 
the  mirachi-s  they  saw  Him  work  that  they  were  voluntarily  emhired,  men  s 
hearts  were  touched,  an<l  jdty  for  weakness  blenduig  strangely  with  wondt^r- 
ing  admiration  of  milunite<l  jrower,  an  agitation  of  gratitude,  sym}>alhy,  and 
fistA>nishment,  such  as  nothing  else  could  ever  excite,  sprang  up  in  tlK;m ; 
and  when,  turning  from  his  ileeils  to  his  words,  tln^y  found  this  vi-ry  self- 
denial  which  had  guided  his  onm  life  pn-scribed  as  t!ie  principlt!  which 
should  guide  theirs,  gratitude  l>rokc  forth  in  joyful  obedience,  self-denial 
produced  self-deJiial,  and  the  Law  and  Lfiwgiver  together  were  enslirlned  in 
their  inmost  hearts  for  inseparable  veneratiom" 

•  Perhaps  wo  owe  the  author  an  apology  for  venturing  on  a  slight  reanungement  of  thi$ 
part  of  hi*  book.  We  Imvo  foand  the  change  a  help  to  ourselves  in  estimating  the  real 
iiiU'Tilion  luul  wuith  of  hia  orgxmient,  and  think  it  uiaY  be  to  othcra.  Wliat  wo  liavo 
it&ted  a^  the  author's  llist  'tco  questions  ore  answered  in  Tart  L  with  clmp.  xv.,  which  ifl 
plflfCed  in  Pi^rt  H. 
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Tlie  answer  to  the  third  question,  T\'liat  wai^  the  distinctive  nature 
rif  Christ*.s  legislation  for  liis  kingdoni  ?  fills  the  wliole  of  the  Second 
Purt, — in  Inilk  nearly  two-tliirds  of  the  volume.  The  outline  we  give 
must  l>e  bare  indeed,  Imt  may  help  those  who  wish  to  preser\'e  a 
remembrance  of  the  main  points  in  a  discussion  the  interest  of  which 
necessarily  depends  very  much  upon  its  details.  It  is  shown  that  our 
Lord  ex|>e€ts  his  subjects  not  to  adopt  a  i>rivate  or  isolated  nde  of 
life,  but  ''to  merge  their  private  interests  absolutely"  in  those  of  his 
Church,  which  is  a  society,  it  must  be  remembered,  "  not  exclusive 
but  catholic  or  uuiversal ;"  that  is,  to  which  all  mankind  have  the 
right  of  admission,  and  of  which  all  are  potentially  if  not  actually 
members.  The  law  of  the  kingdom  is,  then,  first,  that  of  entire  devo- 
tion to  Christ  himself,  and  then,  as  flowing  from  devotion  to  Him, 
love  to  our  fellow-men,  carried  to  the  length  of  '*  enthusiasm,"  of  self- 
sacrifice,  after  Christ's  example.  For  Christ  taught  his  disciples  self- 
devotion  '*as  a  master  teaches,  not  sparing  words,  hut  resting  most 
on  deeds, — by  the  Sermon  ou  the  Mount,  but  also  by  the  Agony  and 
the  Crucifixion,"  He  is  Himself,  by  his  example  and  his  inspiration, 
the  substance  of  bis  o^\ii  law.  His  disciples  are  to  have  bis  spirit, 
hia  '*  entluisiasm  of  bunianity,"  as  the  guide  of  their  life,  and  so  are  to 
become  a  law  to  tliemselves.  So  guided,  tliey  will  learn  from  Him 
to  fulfil  his  new  code,  which  requires  a  ^^mornliiy  not  iifgalivc*'  as 
morality  had  always  Ijeen  liitherto,  but  ''^^oAi^m-**  (chap,  xvi,).  The 
new  law,  then,  passing  on  to  consider  its  several  brandies,  is  shown 
to  include  within  itself  the  dutie^s  of  (1)  universrJ  philanthropy, 
''attention  to  the  physical  wants  of  others  "  (chap,  xvii.);  (2)  edifica- 
tion, i.  c,  t!ie  obligation  to  seek  the  building  up  of  otliers,  with  our- 
selves, in  holiness '*  (chap.  xviiL) ;  (3)  mercy  to%vards  tiie  morally 
lost,  for  *'  ChrLdianitt/  would  sacrifice  its  Dinnift/  if  it  abandoned  its 
missionan/  character,  fn}d  hcrmne  a  mere  cdticatimial  imiitntimi.  Surely 
this  article  of  convei^sion  is  the  true  articulus  stantis  aut  c^dentis 
Ecdesitr.  AV'hen  the  power  of  reclaiming  the  lost  dies  out  of  the 
Cluircb,  it  ceases  to  be  the  Clmrch.  It  may  remain  a  useful  institu- 
tioUj  tlnju^h  it  is  most  likely  to  become  an  inmioral  and  miscliievous 
one.  Where  the  power  remains,  there,  whatever  is  wanting,  it  may  still 
be  saitl  that  *  the  tabernacle  of  (Jod  is  with  men ' "  (chap,  xx,,  p,  258). 
Yet  with  this  law  uf  mercy  must  coexist  (4)  the  law  of  resentment,  or 
"  indignation  against  \^ce/*  without  which  there  can  be  no  real  mercy 
to  the  vicinus  (chap,  xxi,,  pp,  259  ei  seq.) ;  and  also  (5)  the  law  of 
unlimited  forgiveness  of  injuries  dune  to  ourselves,  even  if  aggravated 
by  the  fixct  that  the  wTongdoer  is  a  Christian  brother,  except  so  far 
as  regard  to  the  real  good  of  the  offender  may  render  it  an  unwel- 
come duty  to  seek  the  chastisement  of  his  fault  by  proper  authority 
(chaps,  xxii.,  xxiii.) 
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We  quote  ono  or  two  passages  for  their  practical  sigmficance  aud 
Talue,  as  well  as  fur'their  tVirce  of  tliuuglit  and  expression.  Thus,  on 
the  **  objection  of  practical  men,  .  ,  ,  tliat  the  love  of  Christ  does 
not,  in  ]jrdctice,  produce  the  nobleness  and  largeness  of  character 
which  has  been  repi-esented  ns  its  profjer  and  natural  rasidts  (p.  169); 
.  .  .  that  instead  of  binding  men  to  their  kind  it  divides  them 
from  it  ;  .  .  .  that  the  laws  it  makes  are  little-minded  and 
vexatious  prohibitions  of  things  innocent;  .  .  .  that  its  only 
beneficial  etl'ect  is  that  of  forcing  ijito  activity,  though  not  always 
healthy  activity,  the  faculty  of  serious  retlection ;" — 

**  This  may  be  a  juat  picture  of  a  large  cKss  of  religious  men  ;  bat  it  is 
impossible,  in  the  natto'e  of  tilings^  that  such  effects  shoulil  he  produeed  hy 
a  pure  pers^imil  devotion  to  Christ  .  .  .  Ceitainly  the  direct  love  of  Christ, 
as  it  WU3  felt  by  his  first  followers,  is  a  rare  thing  among  modern  Christtans. 
Hb  charactA^r  has  been  so  much  obscured  by  scholastic Lsni  as  to  have  lf»st  in 
a  gTCiit  measure  its  attiiictive  power.  .  .  ,  That  is  wanting  in  most  ixdigi- 
oos  men  '  which  Clirist  held  to  lie  all  in  all, — spontimeous  warmth,  fV*.**^  and 
generous  devotion/  That  the  fruit*  of  a  Christianity  so  hollow  should  be 
poor  and  sickly  is  not  suqirisiug. 

"  But  that  tUirist's  lat'thod,  when  rightly  apphed,  is  really  of  mighty 
force,  may  he  shown  by  an  tirgmnent  which  the  severe^^t  censor  of  Christiaus 
will  Imrdly  refuse  to  admit.  (Jouipart'  the  smcient  with  the  modem  av  orld  ; 
look  on  this  picture  and  on  that !  One  broad  disthiction  in  tlie  (^haractLTs 
of  men  forces  itself  into  pniminence.  Among  iiU  the  men  of  the  ancient 
heathen  world,  there  were  scarcely  one  or  two,  if  anyj  wlio,  besides  being  vir- 
tuous in  their  actions,  were  p^isscssed  with  an  unaffected  enthusiasm  of  good- 
nese,  and  besides  ahstauiing  from  vice,  regarfled  even  a  ^neious  thought  with 
horror.  Probably  no  one  will  ik^ny  that,  in  Christian  countries,  this  Li^fher 
toned  goodness,  which  we  call  holiness,  has  existed  Fe\v  will  mahittdn 
it  haa  litjen  exceedingly  rate.     Perhaps  the  truth  is,  that  there  has 

Btrcely  been  a  to^vn  in  any  Cliru^tian  country  since  the  time  ui  (.'hrist, 
vhen.'  a  century  bis  passed  without  exlxibiting  a  chameter  of  such  ehvution 
that  his  mere  presence  has  shamed  the  bad  and  made  the  good  b(4ter,  ami 
has  been  felt  at  times  like  the  presence  of  (rod  hiniselil  And  if  this  be  ao^ 
has  Christ  faded  ?  or  c^m  Christianity  diel' 

Take,  again,  the  following  passage  on  the  altered  form  and  varied 
applications  which  t!ie  law^  of  pliilanthropy  may  need  to  receive  in 
our  own  time  :■ — 

"  Thus  the  enthusmsm  of  humanity,  if  it  move  us  in  thia  age  to  consider 
the  physicid  meds  of  our  fellow-creatureia,  will  not  be  c^ontented  with  the 
rules  and  methods  whirli  satisfied  those  who  tirst  felt  its  poWi>r.  * 
Wc  Jire  ailviuiced  by  eighteen  hundred  years  beyond  the  apostolic  geneiution. 
^Ul  the  narrov^'ing  intluences  which  have  been  eimaiemted  have  ceased  to 
operate.  Our  minds  are  set  free,  so  that  we  may  boldly  criticise  the  usjiges 
urounJ  us,  knowing  them  to  l>e  but  imperfect  essays  towards  order  luid  laip- 
[lines^s^  and  no  divinely  or  sn  pern  at  u  rally  ordnined  constitution,  which  it 
would  be  Lnipious  tu  chtinge.  We  luive  witnessed  improvements  in  physical 
weU-beiiig  which  incline  us  to  expect  further  progress,  and  make  us  keen- 
^hted  to  detect  the  evils  and  miseries  that  remain.  The  channels  of  com- 
munication between  nations  and  their  governments  are   free,  so  that  the 
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tliouf^ht  of  thp  priv!it4?  pliilantlirapist  may  mould  fi  whole  community,  and, 
tinalt}^  we  have  at  our  disposal  \\  yast  1reasnrn  of  science,  from  which  we 
may  discovtii'  wliat  physii^al  widl-ht^iiig  is,  and  on  what  (ionditions  it  dependa. 
In  these  circumstances  tlie  Gospel  prect^pts  of  pliilanthropy  bettonie  utterly 
insufficient.  It  is  not  now  enough  to  \i.sit  the  sick  and  give  alms  to  the 
poor.  We  nia}^  stiU  use  the  w^ords  as  a  kind  of  motto,  but  we  must  under- 
stand under  them  a  multitude  of  tliiiigri  which  they  do  not  expi'ess.  If  we 
woidd  make  them  express  the  whole  duty  of  phiLinthroj>y  in  this  age,  we 
must  treat  them  a^  jireachei-a  sometimea  treat  the  Decalogue,  when  they 
represent  it  as  cnntaining  by  implication  a  whole  system  of  momhty.  Christ 
commanded  his  first  f«>llowers  to  heal  the  sick  and  give  alms,  but  He  coni- 
mamls  the  (.'hristians  of  this*  age,  if  we  may  \xm  the  expression,  to  investi- 
gate the  1^1  uses  of  all  physical  evil,  to  master  the  science  of  health,  to  consider 
the  question  f»f  education  with  a  view  to  health  ;  and  while  all  these  inve^ti- 
gations  are  made,  with  free  expense  of  energy  and  tune  and  memis,  to  work 
out  the  re-arrangenieut  of  human  life  in  accordance  with  the  results  they  give, 
^'  Thus  onght  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity  to  work  in  the^e  days,  and 
thus,  plainly  enough,  it  does  work.  These  investigations  are  constautlj 
lieing  made,  these  reforms  commeneeil.  But  perhaps  it  is  rather  among  those 
who  are  iuflueuced  by  general  pliilanthropy  and  generosity,  that  is,  by  intli- 
rect  or  secondary  Christianity,  thiiii  among  those  who  profess  to  draw  the 
fnithusiiism  <lirectly  from  its  fount,  that  tins  spirit  reigus.  Perhaps  those 
■who  ap[>ear  the  most  devoted  Christians  are  somewhat  jealous  of  what  they 
may  eonsi<ler  this  worldly  macliiiiery.  They  think  they  must  neerls  Ijo 
most  Christian  when  they  stick  most  closely  to  the  Xew  Testament,  and  tliat 
what  is  utterly  absent  from  the  New  Testament  eaunot  possibly  he  an  im- 
portant fpart  i>f  Christianity.  A  groat  mistake,  arising  from  a  wide-spread 
paralysis  of  true  Christian  feeling  in  the  modem  Church/' 

The  Second  I'art  contains  a  chapter  on  tlie  Lord's  Supper,  more 
naturally  belon;ufiiig  to  the  first,  from  which  we  take  a  few  lines,  for 
the  sake  of  the  noble  ending  of  a  senttjoce  which  begins  crudely 
enough  \ — 

"The  kingdom  Christ  was  founding  was  to  he  everywhere  impmum  in  im- 
jffitio;  its  members  were  to  be  at  the  same  time  members  of  secular  states  and 
national  bodies.  It  was  therefore  a  matter  of  extreme  importance  in  preserve 
the  disthictness  of  the  Cln'istian  society,  and  to  prevent  its  members  from 
beuig  drawn  ajiart  from  each  other  by  the  distmctious  of  ivorldly  claims  and 
engagements.  For  this  purpose,  e^jrtam  sacrftmenia  ,  .  ,  were  most  de- 
sirablc  ;  and  Christ  ordained  two,  the  one  expressing  the  distinctness  of  the 
(]hureh  iVom  the  world,  ami  the  other  the  unity  of  the  Church  within  itself. 
Of  the  former,  Ikptism,  mention  was  made  when  wo  considen^il  ( Tirist's  call ; 
concerning  the  latter,  the  Common  Hujiper  or  (ruatriTiov  of  Christians,  it  is 
convenient  to  say  something  now,  A  common  meal  Is  the  m<»st  naturtd  and 
tniiversal  way  of  expressing,  maintiiining,  and,  as  it  Avere,  notifying  relations 
of  friendship.  The  spirit  of  antirjuity  regarded  the  meals  of  human  beings 
as  having  the  nature  of  sacred  rites  {mvra  mem^iv).  If,  tin -re  fore,  it  sounds 
degrading  to  comimre  the  Christian  Communion  to  a  club  dinner,  this  is  not 
owing  to  any  essential  diffcrt^ncc  between  the  two  things,  but  to  the  fact 
that  the  moderns  connect  less  <liguified  associations  witli  meai^  tlmn  the 
ancients  ilid,  and  that  most  clubs  have  a  far  less  serious  object  than  the 
Christian  society.  The  Christian  Conuuunion  iV  a  club  dinner;  but  the 
club  is  the  New  Jerusalem;  Qod  and  Christ  are  mctnbers  of  it;  death 
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makea  no  va^anei/  in  Us  lists;  hut  at  its  hauquet'tahh  the  perfected  spirits 
of  juM.  rnen^  with  an  innumerabk  compaut/  of  angeh,  mi  doien  hmde  thorn 
wkn  have  not  y^t  surrendered  their  bodies  to  the  grave.  .  .  .  Tlit*  Enion 
of  xnaDkxnd,  but  a  union  Inigiiii  and  aiibsisting  only  in  Christ,  is  what  the 
I*oni*8  Supper  sacramental ly  expi-esses." — (Ch,  xv.,  pp.  172-5,) 

The  extracts  given  will  suggest,  %ve  think,  the  judgment  which  a 
careful  examination  of  the  volume  %vill  confirm,  namely,  that  its  origi- 
nality consists  rather  in  the  author's  way  of  conceiving  and  obtaining 
hijs  conclusions  than  in  the  novelty  (speaking  generally)  of  the  con- 
clusions themselves.  It  is  this  which  makes  any  analysis  of  the 
book  disappointing.  Stripped  of  their  proper  colouring,  and  presented 
in  hard  outline,  the  results  lose  much  of  their  fresh  and  living  inte- 
rest. This  is  abnost  inevitable.  But  we  write  for  those  who  have 
read  or  will  read  the  book  for  tlieraselves. 

We  return  to  consider  the  author^s  answer  to  the  question,  by  what 
power  and  means  our  Lord  achieved  the  great  residts  of  his  work  as 
the  Founder  of  the  Church.  We  give  it  in  his  own  words,  from 
Chapter  V,,  entitled,  "  Christ's  Credeutials."  The  passage  comes 
sdmost  immediately  before  one  which  we  have  ah'eady  extracted : — 

**  This  teinpemnce  in  the  use  of  sujicmatural  power  is  the  masterpiece  of 
ChriBt  It  is  ft  moral  miraclQ  superinduced  upon  a  physical  one,  Tliis 
repuse  in  greatness  makes  Hira  surely  the  mu.nt  sublime  image  ever  offered  io 
the  human  imagination.  And  it  is  precisely  this  trait  which  gave  Him  this 
inmiemse  and  immediiite  ascendancy  over  men.  If  the  question  be  patr^- 
Why  was  Christ  so  successM  I  Why  did  men  gather  round  Him  at  his  call, 
form  themselves  into  a  new  society  according  to  Ids  wish,  and  accept  II im 
with  unl>ounded  devotion  as  their  legislator  and  judge  ? — some  will  answer, 

*  Because   of  the   miracles  which  attested  his    Divine  character;*  others, 

*  Eecauae  of  the  intrinsic  beauty  and  divinity  of  the  great  law  of  love  which 
He  propounded/  But  miracles,  as  wo  have  seen,  have  not  by  themselves  tliis 
prsuasive  jx^wer.  That  a  man  possesses  a  strange  power  which  I  cannot 
understand,  is  no  reason  why  I  should  receive  his  words  as  Divine  oracles  of 
tmth.  The  powerful  man  is  not  of  necessity  also  wise  ;  his  power  may 
terrify,  but  not  convince.  On  the  other  hatid,  the  law  of  love,  however 
Divine,  was  but  a  precept  Undoubtedly  it  deserved  that  men  shoidd  accept 
it  for  its  intrinsic  worth  ;  but  men  are  not  commonly  so  eager  to  receive  tho 
words  of  wise  men,  nor  so  unbonntled  in  their  gratitude  to  them.     It  waa 

Jnaither  for  Ids  miracles  nor  for  the  lieauty  of  his  doctrine  that  (Jhrist  w^ia 
worshipped.  Nor  was  it  for  his  winning  personal  cliaracter,  nor  for  the  per- 
secutions He  endured,  nor  for  his  imirtjTdoDL  It  was  for  the  inimitable 
unity  which  all  tliecie  things  made  when  taken  together.  In  other  words,  it 
was  fur  this,  thai  He  whose  power  and  goodness,  as  shown  in  his  miracles, 
wure  overwhelmLug,  denied  Himiieir  the  use  of  his  power,  treated  it  as  a  slight 
thing,  walked  among  mea  as  though  He  were  one  of  them,  relieved  thom  in 
distress,  taught  thein  to  love  each  other,  bore  with  undiatarbed  patienco  a 
perpetual  hailstorm  (jf  cahnuny ;  and  when  his  enemiea  grew  liercor,  con- 
tinued still  to  endure  their  attacks  in  silence,  untd,  petritied  and  bewildered 
with  j^ti^nishmentj  men  saw  Him  arrested  am!  put  to  death  with  torture, 
refusing  steadfastly  to  use  in  his  own  behalf  the  power  Ho  conceived  He 
hold  for  the  benefit  of  others.     It  was  the  combination  of  greatness  and  lelf- 
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sacrifice  ivhittli  won  tlieir  bearts,  the  mighty  pi>wers  held  iinder  a  miglity 
coutrtjl,  the  lUtLspaksihle  comiesceusion,  tlie  Cvvas  of  Qhr'mi. 

"By  tills,  ftud  hy  nothiag  el*e,  the  euthusiaflin  of  a  Paul  was  kintUecl." 

This  is  heaiiti fully  said,  and  as  truly  as  li^nuttfiilly,  if  only  we  take 
care  (ithich  the  mitkor  dors  iwf)  to  remember  that  we  have  here  one 
iimtrixmentiil  cause,  but  not  the  oiily  cause,  of  our  LokI's  "  success," 
if  we  may  iise  the  word  withniit  irreverence.  We  a.ssume  that  the 
author,  ei]ually  with  uursel^es,  would  regard  the  "vvill  of  God,  %vho 
sanctified  and  seut  his  Son  into  the  world,  as  the  ultimate  ground  of 
all  the  results  of  the  Tnearnotiou  ;  and  that  tlie  c[uestion  is  only  with 
i"egaid  to  the  means  by  which  thsit  will  wTought  out  the  residt  in 
consistency  with  the  free  moml  agency  of  man.  And  we  give  an 
entire  assent  to  all  which  is  said  of  the  personal  attraction  pnt  forth 
hy  our  Lord*s  revealed  person  and  chamcter  upon  all  who  were  sus- 
ceptible of  any  ennobling  influence,  lx)th  while  He  was  on  earth,  and 
when  He  was  set  forth  as  crucified  and  risen  by  his  disciples  after  the 
Ascension.  This  <Ionbtless  wjis  the  charm  which,  in  the  hrst  iustance, 
led  many  of  his  discij^les  while  He  was  on  earth  to  follow  Him.  They 
knew  little  of  the  mystery  of  Iiis  person,  or  the  nature  of  his  work ; 
but  they  felt  that  never  man  spake  like  this  man,  or  was  what  He 
was.  They  felt  that  He  and  none  else  had  the  words  of  eternal  life. 
They  saw  tliat  He  was  mighty  in  word  and  deed,  befoi^  God  and  all 
the  people,  and  trusted  that  it  was  He  wliich  should  redeem  Israel. 
They  were  not  very  careful  to  analyse  the  grounds  of  their  attach- 
ment to  Him.  But  if  we  accept  the  simple  accomit  given  by  St. 
John  of  the  conmiencenient  of  Ills  own  discipleship,  the  spell  which 
druw  him  first  to  follow  Jesus  was,  that  he  luid  leai'ned  to  see  in  Him 
the  Lamb  of  God*  who  took  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  If  we  trust 
St.  Luke,  the  \vom»n  Mho  was  a  sinner  loved  Him  much,  because  she 
knew  thrrmgh  Him  that  her  sins,  which  were  many,  were  forgiven. 
The  publicans  and  sinners  drew  near  to  Him  to  hear  Him,  because 
He  told  tliem  of  the  love  of  a  Father  in  Heaven,  Uy  whom,  with  all 
their  nnworthiness,  they  might  arise  and  go,  confident  that  He  saw 
them  alar  oft',  and  Mindd  receive  them  with  love,  not  as  ser\^ant3 
but  as  children  stdl  Simon  Peter,  dismayed  by  the  dis]day  of  his 
^Iti-stcr's  Divine  power,  into  the  cry,  *'  l^epart  from  me,"  is  \TOn  back 
and  retained  in  true  allegiance  by  finding  in  Him,  then  and  after- 
wards, the  love  which  can  encourage,  and  will  deign  to  employ  in 
spiritual  service,  even  him  '*  a  sinner,"  "  The  love  of  Chi'ist  con- 
Atraineth  us,"  St.  Paul  wrote,  **  because  we  tlms  judge,  that  if  one 
died  for  all,  then  all  died ;  and  that  He  died  for  all,  that  they 
wluch  live  should  not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves,  but  mito  Him 

•  We  Uiiiik  tie  authors  attempt  (pp.  o,  6)  to  ejcplttin  thia  title  one  of  the  moat  imsatid- 
iajbXm^'  pob&agcfi  in  the  Luok, 
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which  died  for  them  and  rose  again,  .  .  ,  For  God  made  Him  to 
he  sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  he  made  the  righteous- 
ness nf  God  in  Him.*' 

This,  we  think,  then,  is  one  great  detect  in  the  remarkable  work 
l*ef'ore  us.  It  does  not  fiuttieieiitly  recognise  the  fact  of  mi  as  one  of 
the  universal  facts  of  human  nature.  It  does  not  sutticiently  recognise 
the  MUM  of  sin,  and  what  Butler  cjdls  tlie  "  perception  of  sin  as  of 
nnl  dc^:7i,'*  as  the  special  fruit  of  the  diBcipline  under  which  Isrfiel 
(ami  in  a  very  inferior  degree  Greece  and  Rome  also)  had  been  placed 
before  Christ  came.  And  consecpiently  it  does  not  sidficiently  re- 
cognise the  truth  that  Jesus  Christ,  revealed  as  the  8a\iour  of  his 
people  fr&m  their  mts^  was  the  charm  wliich  above  all  drew  souls  to 
follow  Him,  It  does  not  give  anything  like  suiticient  importance  to 
the  central  truth  of  the  Atonement,  as  the  ground  of  tliat  filial 
relation  to  God  which  our  Lord  proclaimed  to  all  men.  Without  the 
recognition  of  the  Atonement,  winch  is  its  tnie  basis,  the  behef  of  the 
filial  Tclation  becomes  incompatible  with  the  belief  that  man  is  sinful 
and  God  is  holy.  Those  who  deny  atonement  must  also  either  deny 
lie  love  of  God,  av  extenuate  the  gudt  of  sin.  We  say  only  that  the 
luthor  does  not  give  sufficient  prominence  to  the  Atonement,  not 
that  he  denies  or  ignores  it.     There  are  incidental  references  to  the 

ith,  though  they  are  indistinct ;  and  probably  the  author  reserves  a 

ler  exp<)sition  for  his  intended  discussion  of  the  theology  of  Christ's 
teacliing.  We  are  far  from  wishing  to  hold  hmi  to  any  particular 
form  of  expi-ession.  We  do  not  claim  more  from  him  than  that  he 
should  give  to  the  fact  of  the  Redemption  from^  sin  that  prominence 
which  the  teaching  of  tlie  Apostles  unquestionably  gives  ti^  it  Pnit 
tliis  he  has  not  done.  And  we  must  think  it  a  capital  defect  tliat  the 
author  has  not  placed  distinctly  among  the  very  first  of  the  causes 
which  drew  men  to  Christ,  his  claim  to  l>e  regarded  as  having  power 
on  earth  to  forgive  sins.  Even  wlnle  yet  on  earth  He  revealed  Him- 
aelf,  He  was  more  distinctly  revealed  aft/erwards,  as  One  who  recon- 
les  and  makes  it  |(ossible  to  unite  the  deepest  sense  of  sin  with  the 

lesi  conlidenoe  of  a  love  of  God  for  sinners;  and  this  liecause  *'  He 
suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  He  nnght  bring  us  to 
God,"  ''  He  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  that  we,  being 
dead  unto  sins,  might  live  unto  righteousness  "  And  *'  by  his  stripes 
we  were  healed," 

There  is  yet  another  f>f  the  cliicf  attractions  to  Christ  which  the 
author  has  failed  to  estimate  at  all  adcLLUately.  il  he  has  not  left  it 
alt-<jgether  without  recognition,     Weiglied  down  by  the  consciousness 

guilt,  men  felt  also  most  painfuOy  that  they  were  powerless  to 
lancipate   themselves  frmt  mi/ul  hfthil.      They  found  that,  even 
when  they  would  fain  do  good,  evil  was  present  vdth.  them.     They 
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saw  that  too  often  even  the  desire  to  do  right  was  wanting^  and  that 
they  could  not  rekindle  it  in  themselves  or  in  their  sinful  neighbours. 
And  to  men  teeliiig  tliis,  Jesiis  oflered  Himself  as  sent  to  baptize 
them  with  the  Ilolj  Ghost  and  with  fire ; — as  tiie  soiu^e  and  fountain- 
head  of  the  convertiiig»  regenerating,  sanctifying  Spirit  of  God,  the 
spirit  of  holiness  and  of  adoption,  the  spirit  of  i^ower  and  of  love  and 
of  a  soimd  mind.  This  offer,  once  believed  to  be  real,  had  an  irn- 
speakable  attraction  for  aE  who  f^elt,  as  all  who  were  not  quite  sunk 
in  worhlliness  or  sensuahty  did  feel,  the  misery  and  degradation  of 
sill.  Surely,  then,  in  any  worthy  estimate  of  the  attraction  of  Christ's 
(Jospel,  this  essential  element  shoidd  on  no  account  be  disregarded. 
Surely,  in  explaining  the  secret  of  tlie  power  by  which  these  were 
won  to  Clirist,  this  great  element  shoiUd  have  found  emphatic  recog- 
nition. And  it  is  almost  wholly  omitted.  The  recognition  of  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  faint  and  iiuUstinct  to  a  degree  most 
strange  and  disappointing  in  a  book  whicli  says  so  much,  and  so 
nobly,  of  personal  devotion  to  Christ  as  the  Christian  motive,  and  the 
spirit  of  Christ^s  example  as  the  Christian  kiw. 

Therefore,  interesting  and  beautiful  as  the  book  is,  we  cannot 
accept  it  as  an  adequate  treatment  of  the  great  questions  wliich  it 
aims  to  answer.  To  ourselves  it  seems  that  its  permanent  value  as^ 
au  addition  to  Christian  literature  will  be  found  luther  in  an  apok 
getic  argument  suggested  (as  we  think)  throughout,  though  it  is 
seldom  brought  to  the  surface.  We  venture  to  attempt  to  trace  this 
in  distinct  outline,  first  quoting  a  very  striking  pa.ssage,  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  it  has  really  been  present  to  the  author's  mind,  what- 
ever may  be  the  reasons  which  have  led  hiiu  to  cast  Ids  book  into  aj 
form  wluch  does  not  obtrude  this  collateral  purpose  upon  the  reader. 

The  passage  on  which  we  found  our  conception  of  the  apologetioj 
argument  which  seems  to  us  to  be  distinctly  suggested  by  the  author, 
but  to  deserve  and  require  a  fuller  development  than  he  has  given  to 
it,  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  ^'  Christ's  Credentials  "  No  reader 
can  fail  to  regard  the  whole  chapter  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
portions  of  the  book,  but  we  must  be  content  to  quote  only  the  few 
lines  which  are  to  our  immediate  purpose : — 

*'  Now  thf.  present  trcatisf.  aims  to  show  that  fhf  ChrUt  of  the  Gospeh  is 
not  nujthieat^  bij  showhifj  that  the  charadn'  those  ln'tt(fraphtei>' partror/  [^/r]  is, 
in  ait  its  targe  ffaturps^  ^fntiiHfjli/  conmstent,  and  at  the  mvie  tiwe  m  j^h^cu- 
liar  J  as  to  he  attafjethr  tt^t/ond  the  reaeJi  o**  iuvtniiony  both  laj  iiiditidual 
(/enia^^  and  stilt  mure  by  what  is  railed  *  thf  con^cianswss  of  an  age,'  Now 
if  the  character  depicted  in  the  Ciospels  is  iu  tht*  main  reid  and  liistorical, 
th«y  must  Iw  generally  trustworthy,  and  if  so,  the  responsibiUty  of  niir;icles 
is  tixed  on  Christ.  In  this  case  the  rtality  of  the  miracles  themselves 
depends  in  a  great  degree  on  the  oiJinion  we  form  of  Chi'ist'.*?  verticity  ;  and 
this  opinion  must  arise  gradually  I'rom  the  careful  examination  of  his  whola 
Ufe.    .    ,    /'— (K43.) 
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The  argument  indicated,  if  we  conceive  it  riglitly,  is  of  tlie  following 
nature^  From  any  one  of  our  Gospels  taken  singly  an  outEne  of  oiii' 
Lord's  life  ami  teacliiiig  may  V*e  obtained^  which,  wlien  carefidly  con* 
!?i<lered»  onght  to  furnish  ii  picture  of  his  character.  Let  each  Gospel 
be  tlius  examined.  The  result  will  lie,  hrst,  that  the  conceittiou  of 
f»ur  Lord's  character  thus  obtained  from  each  Gospel  alone  will  be 
found  to  be  wonderfully  distinct,  vivid,  and  consistent  with  itself. 
Hie  principles  of  action  and  tcaclung  w^ill  be  seen  to  be  in  perfect 
honnony  with  each  other.  Now  very  few  biographies  which  are  not 
L essentially  truthful  will  Ijear  tliis  first  test  of  reality — the  impression 
of  unity  in  variety,  siuiplicity  of  motive,  consistency  in  action* — in 
a  word,  of  a  i^al  personality,  as  the  object  of  the  representation.  If 
the  character  depicted  l>e  in  itself  singularly  nidike  every  one  of  the 
ordinary  t}^jes  of  human  individuality,  and  yet  has  underneath  a  deep 
basis  of  real  himmnity,— if  the  conception  of  the  character  as  a  whole 
L  seems  sciireely  t^j  have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  the  biographer,  is 
*  nowhere  painted  m  words,  and  nmst  be  formed  by  the  reader  for  him- 
self as  the  unforced  result  of  patient  study  of  detads, — if  when 
formed  it  is  manifestly  nif>st  nnlike  the  t}'pe  of  character  which 
those  men  embodied  whom  the  Jews  of  the  lirst  century,  or  even  the 
Christians  of  the  second,  \\'ere  most  apt  to  count  worthy  of  admira- 
tion,— if  it  stands  before  us  in  the  majesty  of  a  strength,  simplicity, 
gentleness,  dignity,  and  purity  nnknuwn  elsewhere,  unconceived  but 
iii  that  one  ideal  of  Godlike  humanity,— then  surely  tlie  inference  is 
not  precarious  that  the  facts,  from  tbe  combination  of  w^hich  tlie 
image  of  that  wonderful  character  is  reflected,  are  themselves  not 
fictitious  but  real 

Let  this  process  be  repeated  with  eacli  of  the  other  two  "synoptic*' 
Gospels.  If  then  the  result  be,  as  it  will  be,  that  the  ideal  obtained 
from  each  is  not  another,  but  nmnifestly  one  and  the  same,  wMle 
yet  the  dilTerent  selection  of  facts  related,  and  the  variations  in  the 
way  of  relating  the  same  central  fact,  exclude  tlie  suiiposition  that 
either  drew  from  the  other,  or  even  took  his  \4ew  of  the  object  repre- 
sented from  the  same  point  from  which  the  other  regained  it, — then 
ceiiainl}^  tlie  inference  becomes  greatly  strengthened.  The  proof  of 
reality,  arising  from  this  unity  in  diversity,  tkis  liarniony  as  of  dif- 
ferent notes  in  the  same  chord,  becomes  a  proof  which  technical 
logiciims  may  perhaps  despise,  but  which  no  mind,  having  anj'tliiug 
of  the  pmctical  instinct  wliich  distinguishes  truth  from  falselu>otl  in 
liiatory,  can  disregard. 

And  Tvhen  we  go  on  to  notice  firrther  that  the  same  conception 
of  Christ's  character  which  we  derive  from  the  first  thi^e  Gospels, 
evidently  imderlies  the  whole  of  the  constantly  recurring  allusions  to 
the  Lord's  example  and  work  in  the  Book  of  Acts  and  the  Epistles,  it 
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V>ecomes  still  more  impossiMe  to  dis|mte  the  substaiitiixl  trutli  of  that 
history,  without  which  yuesupposed,  the  veiy  existence,  and  stiU 
moix?  the  triumi>haiit  progress,  of  the  early  Churcli,  becomes  an  effect 
without  a  cause. 

But  the  argument  gains  yet  niore  in  cumidati\T  force  when  we 
tiim  at  last  to  that  fourth  CJos].Hil,  which  even  Eenan  dates  l>efore  the 
cloBe  of  the  first  centuiy,  and  admits  to  be  the  genuine  (tliough,  as  he 
peTsists  in  maintaining,  tlie  only  jxirthf  hiHtoriml)  work  of  the  Apostle 
John.  Tlieie  we  have  scarcely  a  single  incident  which  is  recorded  in 
the  other  Gos]iels.  and  (aii?  ohjectoTs  eontioiially  remind  us)  a  t'Caching 
remarkalily  unlike  on  the  suilkce,  in  form  and  even  in  its  topics,  to 
that  which  they  report.  We  have  the  account  of  a  ministry  con- 
ducted not  in  Galilee  alone,  but  in  great  part  at  Jenisalem  or  in 
Judcca.  Aiiil  yet  no  candid  sta*lent  will  deny  tluit  underneath  this 
diversity  of  outward  form  he  meets  still  the  same  Divine  yet  human 
personality.  The  things  said,  tlie  things  done,  are  mahdy  otlier  than 
those  said  and  done  in  the  three  Gospels;  but  the  speaker  is  himself 
one,  the  actor  one  essentially.  The  charaeter  of  Christ  is  still  the 
same.  He  is  as  truly  man,  "  of  a  re;isonable  soul  and  human  tiesli 
mibsisting  f '  as  tnily,  and  not  more  certainly,  revealed  to  l»e  the  Sou 
of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world ;  He  is  as  patient  with  sin  and  way- 
wardness in  those  who  are  willing  U>  lie  taught;  aa  f^vere  towanl  the 
aiTogant  self-asserti«>n  of  Scribes  and  lliarisees  ;  as  considerate  of 
others,  aa  forgetful  of  hhoself ;  as  nmch  and  scarcely  more  conscious 
of  Divine  Sonslup,  and  of  the  autliority  whicli  belongs  txi  the  ap* 
pointed  Judge  of  all  men ;  us  truly,  an^l  not  more  truly,  the  Good 
Shepherd,  who  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep ;  as  ready  to  forgive  sin 
to  the  i»enitent,  as  st^m  in  warning  those  who  harden  themselves 
wilfully  against  the  truth  ;  as  plainly,  and  not  more  ]>hiiiily,  revealed 
aa^the  Lord  of  nature,  of  human  life  anil  death,  and  of  the  world  tt» 
come;  as  full  f>f  sympathy  with  human  sonow  and  suffering,  as  truly 
Himself  a  sufl'erer,  as  is  the  Christ  of  the  tirst  three  Gos]iels. 

Can  it  t>e,  then,  that  the  portraits  wliich  so  diller  in  every  a€<;essory, 
areVsf>  evidently  taken  from  distinct  points  of  view,  and  yet  ao 
wonderfully  agi'ee  in  all  \\hicli  gives  the  expression  and  meaning 
of  the  face  and  form,  have  really  no  imffimi/y  no  archet}^>e  at  once 
Divine  and  human  ?  Or  is  it  not  plain  that  He  whom  we  have  learnt 
Ui  know  from  them,  and  whom  the  Church  Irom  its  earliest  daya  has 
worshipped,  such  as  He  is  revealed  in  them,  did  indeed  live  once 
on  earth,  and  died  for  us,  and  rose  again  i 

The  argumeiit  of  wliich  we  have  sketched  an  outline  above,  and 
whieli  we  think  is  the  clue  nmiiing  tlirou;;j;h  and  connecting  all  parts 
of  the  book  before  us,  antl  giving  pui-pose  and  meaning  to  its  multi- 
farious detailflj  will  lead  us  (as  indeed  the  author  iiuggosts  in  the 
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already  qnok-d)  to  iiiiportfint  conclusious  with  regard  to  tht; 
itives  of  miraculous  action  with  which  all  thti  Gospels  ahound. 
It  will  btj  observed  that  we  have  Bot  assumed  the  troth  of  those 
Tiarmtivcs  in  their  details.  We  assume  only,  with  the  author,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  doubt  that  his  discijiles  believed  our  Lord  to  have 
wrought  many  miracles,  and  that  oiir  Lord  himself  claimed  the  power 

^Of  working  them,     liut  having  now  vindicated  our  right  to  V>elieve 

'  that  the  character  of  our  Ivord  is  tlioroughly  lii.storical,  entirely  real, 
not  the  product  of  human  imagination,  and  is  such  as  each  one  of  the 

I  ilospels  presents  it  to  us,  we  ask  furt lier,  tirst,  whether  it  is  credible 
that  He  of  whom  we  speak  would  advance  any  claim,  or  allow  others 
to  a6€ril)e  to  Ilirn  any  power,  which  He  did  not  tnUy  possess  ?  Was 
He  one  who  could  tleceive,  or  allow  ot!ieT*s  to  practice  deception  for 
Him,  or  coidd  be  Himself  ileceiv^ed  in  such  a  matt^ir  ?  And  we  ask, 
secondly,  whether  any  miracle  recorded  in  our  Gospels  be  half  so 
wonderful  as  the  appearance  on  earth  of  Him,  the  reality  of  whose 
life  and  death  is  established  beyond  all  reasonable  doul^t  ?  If  the  life 
and  character  of  our  I^ord  be  historical,  as  we  believe  that  they  may 
he  proved  to  be  by  stronger  evidence  than  can  be  produced  in  supjiort 
of  any  other  fact  in  liistory,  then  the  Stm  of  (lod  did  indeed  come 
upon  earth,  as  truly  made  num.     Is  any  miracle  liarder  to  believe 

^than  the  Incarnation  itself,  which  must  Ije  real  unless  the  whole  life 
and  teaching  of  our  Lord  be  a  baseless  fable  ?  Can  we  believe  this, 
and  refuse  to  believe  its  necessary  adjuncts  and  concomitants  ?     The 

,  Divine  Actor  is  greater  than  the  divinest  act.     Believing  Him,  we 
aot  tliink  any  work  ascril>ed  to  Him  incrediljle. 
We  have  indicated,  we  fear  veiy  imperfectly,  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  general  drift  of  the  argument  present  to  the  author\s  mind.     But 

'  the  pecidiar  form  in  which  it  apjiears  to  have  been  inost  distmctly 
apprehended  by  him  is  that  of  a  singularly  subtle  harmony  between 
the  character  of  om'  Lord,  as  reflected  in  bis  recorded  actions,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  in  his  practical  teacliing  or  legislation  for  others,  on 
the  other  hand.  We  could  wish  that  the  idea  had  been  more  dis- 
tinctly expounded.  If  appi-ehended,  it  gives  to  the  author's  treatment 
of  his  subject  a  unity  which  it  might  otherwise  have  seemed  to 
want.  His  analysis  of  our  Lord's  legislation,  in  the  second  part  of  the 
lx)ok,  is  really  in  its  results  an  exhibition  of  our  Lord's  own  chamcter 
as  meant  to  be  reproduced  in  his  tMsciplcs.     The  teacliing  is  just  such 

[»a«  grew  natiu'ally  out  of  the  character  of  the  Teacher.  The  character 
of  the  Teacher  is  the  exemplification  of  the  law  He  gave  to  others. 
He  who  so  taught,  and  with  such  results,  nuist  Himselt'  have  been  aU 
that  our  Ciospels  tell  us  He  was.  And  yet  there  is  scaixrely  anything 
in  our  Lord's  recorded  words  to  call  attention  to  this  coincidence. 
His  biographers  seem  almost  uuconscious  of  its  existence.     It  is  pre- 
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eminently  an  '*  imdcmjgmd  comcidence,"  ivliich  is  significant  in  pro 
portion  to  tlie  complexity  of  the  things  compared,  and  tlie  mnltiplicity 
and  exactness  of  the  agreement  between  them. 

Want  of  space  compels  ns  to  leave  much  unsaid.  There  are  many 
collateral  questions  raised  in  the  progiess  of  the  ai-gnment  which  we 
should  gladly  have  discussed.  Such  are  tlie  author*8  exposition  of 
wixn  Lord's  temptation  (chap,  ii.) ;  of  the  Baptist's  testimony  to  our 
Lord  as  the  Lamb  of  God  (p.  5) ;  of  our  Lord's  treatment  of  the 
woman  brought  before  Him  in  St.  John  viii  1^11  (p.  102) ;  of  the 
w^ords,  '*  Father,  forgive  them  "  (p.  276).  Such  again  are  his  answer 
to  the  complaint  made  against  the  Christian  Church,  tliat  though  it 
announced  principles  fundameetally  in-econcileable  with  slavery,  it 
never  pronounced  the  institution  itself  luilawful  (p.  138)  ;  and  a 
passage  ending  with  the  words,  "  shocking  it  nuiy  be,  but  not  therefore 
imcliristian"  (p.  278),  in  which  we  i\incy  we  see  a  strong  indication  of 
sympathy  with  one  of  the  two  parties  in  the  recent  trans- Atlantic  war, 
scarcely  to  have  been  expected  after  the  previous  discussion  of  the 
question  of  slavery.  Such  passages  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
book,  whether  we  accept  or  reject  the  author's  opinion  on  the  special 
point 

We  commend,  then,  the  '*  Ecce  Homo  *'  to  the  careful  study  of  all 
who  feel  that  on  its  great  subject  they  have  still  much  to  learn,  and 
can  welcome  light  from  w^hatever  side  it  comes.  The  author  has 
brought  to  his  treatment  of  it  rare  powers,  both  of  thought  and  of 
expression ;  a  mind  familiar  with  antiquity,  yet  in  close  contact  with 
Lis  owTi  age ;  a  deep  sense  of  the  infinite  benefits  of  Christ's  legislation, 
and  of  the  Divine  Majesty  of  Christ's  character.  If  we  have  spoken 
freely  of  what  we  think  errors  and  defects  in  the  book,  it  is  because 
we  ieel  that  it  has  at  present,  and  deserves  to  have,  a  degree  of  influ- 
ence upon  the  minds  of  educated  and  thinking  men,  such  as  very  few 
books  in  any  generation  can  exei-t.. 

Edward  T,  Yaughai<\ 


Note, — We  are  requetted  to  atatetli&t  the  article  on  '*  Etce  Homo  "  wm  in  print  lie  fore 
its  writer  had  read  an  admimble  leview  of  the  book  in  the  OuardmM  of  Fehruan^  11th,  or 
wfts  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  letter  &om  the  author  af  tho  hook  itsen  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Sjjwetittort  which  is  reprinted  ia  that  review. 
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ANCILLA   DOMINI:   THOUGHTS   ON 
CHRISTIAN   ART. 


II. — SYMBOLISM  AND  THE  GROTESQUE. 

"  QYMliOL,  trufijioXov,  mj^fiuXXtJtt,  GVfiftoXa,  tlie  two  halves  of  a 
^  coiE  vT  like  ubject  wliiuh  (my  two  contracting  partiL'S  broke 
between  tUem  mul  preserved;  hence,  a  tf)ken,  ticket,  or  tfssfru ;  a 
watchwoixi,  distinctive  mark,  or  formula ;  the  Creeds  of  the  Church /' 
&c,,  &c,  Sucli  is  the  set  of  ideas  which  a  reference  to  Liddell  and 
Scott,  for  one  of  the  words  we  have  to  deal  with,  brings  rapidly  l>efore 
us.  Now  words,  like  pictures,  are  tesserm,  or  syrabols  of  things  or  of 
thoughts  :  anfl  we  wisli,  liy  way  of  beginning,  to  notice  the  primal 
connection  between  such  symlKids  written  and  such  ^synlbols  painted ; 
between  what  logiciaus  woidd  call  the  representative  symbol,  and  the 
^dcarious  or  substituted  s^Tiibol.  The  representative  synd>ol  is  the 
hieroglyphic  or  pictm-e ;  the  vicarious  symbol  is  the  spelt  word ;  the 
sound  (^i^vt))  expressed  by  letters;  the  name  which  stands  in  the 
mind  instead  of  the  thing,  or  the  general  notion  of  the  thing.  The 
bunch  of  grapes  over  a  house-door,  or  the  counterfeit  presentment  of 
a  puBch-bowl,  represent  the  liquor  to  be  had  within ;  the  note  for  five 
pounds  passes  vicariously  for  the  five  sovereigns,  not  at  all  resembling 
them :  and  in  the  same  way  the  picture  calls  its  ol>jeet  to  the  specta- 
tors mind,  while  the  word  passes  current  instead  of  it  as  a  matter  of 
convenience. 

It  needs  no  proof  tliat  these  two  early  stages  of  symbolism,  word- 
making  aad  picture-making,  go  on  together  in  the  infancy  of  language. 
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This  expression  implies  both  poverh'  and  progress^  or  continued  effort 
in  expressing  new  ideus.  Accord  in  tj::Iy  we  find  that  savage  orators 
make  great  use  of  verbal  symliolisni  by  trope  and  figure ;  and  civil* 
ized  peo[ilenre  constantly  driven  to  use  similes  (if  they  have  invention 
enougli  to  frame  thein)  l>y  mere  paueity  of  words.  New  or  progressive 
thought  always  finds  the  same  ditiicnlty  in  expressing  itself,  and 
surmounts  it  by  the  use  of  metaphor,  e}Tnbol,  image,  figure,  simile, 
&c.,  &c.  We  shall  not  go  into  the  distinctions  l»etween  these  terms. 
They  all  involve  the  substitution  of  a  more  obvious  or  familiar  ide^1 
(printed  or  spoken)  for  a  more  recondite  or  important  one.  AVe  had 
better  say  what  meaning  we  attach  to  the  word  8}Tabohsm  (in  art)  for 
the  purposes  of  the  ju'esent  Essay.* 

J^y  i>>Tubolism  in  art,  poetic  or  pictorial,  we  understand  the  attemjit 
to  suggest  higher,  wider,  purer,  (jr  deeper  ideas  by  the  use  of  simpler, 
humbler,  or  more  familiar  thoughts  or  objects.  What  we  mean  by 
the  Grotesque  in  art  is — 1.  That  kind  of  art  in  which  lofty  or  great 
ideas  are  represented  by  sj^nbols  necessarily  inadequate  to  express 
them,  so  that  some  kind  of  qnaintness  and  suri>rise  is  part  of  the 
result.  2,  There  is  a  grotesque  of  contrast,  surprise,  inconsistency, 
and  irony,  where  the  mind  of  the  artist  willingly  faces  great  and 
terrible  ideas  in  the  state  iu  which  they  are  generally  presented  to 
it,  i,e,,  associated  with  ordinary  or  ludicrous  ones.  In  this  case  the 
result  will  combine  elements  of  the  terrible  and  the  ludicrous  in 
various  proportions,  from  DantcAs  Demons  ti»  Shakspere*s  Witches, 
and  from  them  again  to  Hogaiih's  gi-aver  %vorks,  and  tlience  to  Geoi^e 
Cruikshank  and  the  more  serious  earieatirre. 

It  is  the  first  of  these  liroad  divisions  of  the  gi-otesqne  which  is 
more  obviously  symbolic.  As  will  be  noticed  hereafter,  many  of  the 
emblematic  parts  of  Holy  Scripture  are  of  this  nature,  as  the  visions 
of  Joseph  or  of  Nelaichadnezzar,  These  are  s}Tnbohc  gi*otesques, 
since  no  man's  mind  can  really  picture  them  to  itself  And  thus, 
also,  symboHsm  and  the  grotesque  are  especially  concerned  with  the 
progress  of  imperfect  art,  which  cannot  say  the  tiling  it  would.  _And 
all  art  is  impeifect  when  it  seeks  its  highest  objects,  St.  Augustine 
spoke  Uke  a  painter  in  the  well-known  words,  '*Fecisti  nos  ad  Te, 
I>omiue  ;  et  inquietinu  est  eor  nostrum,  donee  requiescat  in  Te/*  No 
man  can  do  or  express  the  thing  he  desii-es,  here  in  this  world. 
WTiether  it  t>e  in  literature,  where  ideai?  are  conveyed  by  means  of 
words  antl  letters ;  or  in  art,  where  they  are  expressed  by  forms  and 
colours^ideas  constantly  have  to  be  suggested  to  men's  minds,  which 

•  TiVo  have  no  aUbcr  account  to  give  of  the  word  Grotesque  than  that  it  is  an  Iloliati 
Adjective^  connected  with,  the  idea  of  caverns  and  holloM  s,  in  whiL-h  ancient  and  stmnge 
tculptures  mtj  have  heen  found.  r<?rhap«8  ideta  of  Pan  and  the  Fauna,  and  euchlike 
cavieni'hAniitinig  figures,  eomhining  Dohle  with  ignoble  fomi,  njay  havo  aomethiug'  to  do 
with  it. 
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Key  cannot  entiroly  or  at  once  manage.  All  who  ai'e  accustomed 
to  teat'h  know  tlie  value  of  simile,  especially  iu  elementary  teacMng, 
They  wdl  know  what  a  number  of  trite  comparisons  and  cut-and-diy 
illustrations  they  are  obliged  to  keep  by  them  as  the  stock  or  instru- 
ments of  their  trade. 

It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  both  art-s3rmlK;ls  and  word-aymbols  ori<,'inated 
in  this  way,  from  the  imperfection  and  the  progress  of  men's  natural 
means  of  eommunicating  their  idctL^.  But  many  ideas  and  represent- 
ations are  in  their  very  natm*e  symbolic.  Tliey  answer  our  purpose 
when  ^ve  exchange  them  with  each  other,  but  we  know  all  the  time 
that  neither  our  thouglit  nor  its  picture  can  be  ade*iuate  to  or  literally 
representative  of  its  subject.  In  speaking  of  the  eye,  the  arm,  or  the 
hand  of  God,  Holy  Scrijiture  does  not  imply  that  a  human  l>ody  ia 
any  part  of  hLs  attributes.  Wliat  is  saitl  about  Ms  *'  reiientance/* 
or  change  of  purpose,  does  not  impute  to  Him  the  variations  of  man's 
urill,  because  such  words  describe  Him  not  actually*  Init  b}-  analogy, 
The  same  remark,  indeed,  applies  to  expressions  which  attribute  to 
Him  what  are  called  human  virtues.  Even  Mr.  Maurice  would  pro- 
bably allow  that  it  may  be  said  that  human  yirtues  are  "  symbohc " 
of  Divine  perfections,  mther  than  "'  simdar "  to  them.  So  that  all 
attempts  to  represent  Divine  or  even  angelic  presences  are  essentially 
s>TnboHc;  and  this  may  account  for  the  daring  effurts  in  that  dii'ec- 
tion  which  have  been  made  in  continental  art,  by  men  probably  of 
pious  and  reverent  mind.  They  may  be  taken  as  pictorial  analogies^ 
and  pass  mirebuked. 

But  ver}''  noble  and  vivid  ideas  have  been  for  ages  conveyed  to 
men's  minds  by  the  use  of  such  sj'mbols  of  God's  presence  as  the 
hand  with  fingers  i-aised  in  blessing ;  or  the  triangle,  wln*ch  points  to 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Faith.  Of  the  Cross,  as  a  token  of  His 
sacrifice  for  man,  we  need  not  speak.*  And  as  types  like  these  con%'ey 
lugh  thoughts  to  the  mind  with  a  force  which  is  quite  independent 
of  the  speaker's  power  of  expression,  whether  he  use  art-hmguage  or 
spoken  language,  there  is  no  wonder  if  symbolism  lias  been  one  of 
the  must  important  means  of  all  mental  culture,  high  and  low,  early 
and  late.  Now  there  must  have  been  a  time  when  pictorial  symbol- 
ism and  symbolism  in  words  were  virtually  the  same  thing,  not  merely 
aualogoiLS  things  as  they  are  now.     iVrt  and  letters,  or  hLeraturc,  seem 

•  The  ffjllowing  Hat  contains  moat  nf  the  earlier  ChriBtiiUi  symboU  in  commoE  use: — 
The  Fifsh,  aa  on  anagram,  ftir  ciiir  Lord. 
The  Ship  of  Souls,  in  ojchitectiire,  as  at  Torcelki ;  and  in  emblematic  puintiog.  (See 

Es&iiy  I.) 
The  Dove,  Anchor,  and  Lyr^;  tho  Palm -branch,  Phuinix,  Pfilican,  and  Peacock. 
The  most  frequent  Sfriplurnl  aymbola  arc  the  ( lood  Shepherd— which  De  Ros?ii  considers 
lA  ihti  eaflie&t  of  ail ;  the   Fish,  lus  tyjiical  of  ihe  Christian,  rme  of  lhf»  draught  of  tho 
Clmrcli'ft  net;  the  Viae,  Lmnbi  and  Olive;  aad  also  the  Lion,  Dragon,  and  SurpL-nt, 
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to  have  begun  absolutely  in  the  same  way.  Tlit^  first  letters,  so  to 
speak,  were  rude  sketches  of  things,  or  liieroglyphics.  A  further  step 
was  to  make  tliem  phooetic,  or  symbols  of  sounds :  in  other  words,  to 
form  WW  alphabet  of  letters,  no  louger  \asibly  resembling  names  of 
objects,  instead  of  a  piL'ture-alplmbet  of  hierogl^^phics,  which  did  more 
or  less  resemhle  theni.  The  invention  of  letters  bears  an  analogy  to 
the  invention  of  moveable  types,  instead  of  the  old  stereotype  block- 
book.  For  exanjple,  Ikik  in  Heine w,  «>r  Beit  in  Arabic,  is  the  name 
for  a  house  or  liooth.  The  initial  sound  of  this  name  is  sometliing 
like  B,  and  is  represented  by  3.  evidently  formed  from  tlie  old  hiero- 
gl)^ihic  picture  of  the  object.  Henceforth  the  sign  3  is  taken  to 
represent  the  B  initial  sound  only  *  and  may  be  used  for  any  num- 
ber of  words,  instead  of  being  limited,  as  the  hieroglyphic  is,  t^o  one. 

It  T^ill  be  seen  that  the  phonetic  system  at  once  separated  litera- 
ture from  art,  inasmuch  as  writing  of  words  and  letters,  which  are 
vicar lom  signs  of  things,  is  entirely  different  from  drawing  pictures, 
which  are  rrprcscntnticc  signs  of  things.  We  may  add  two  more 
illustmtions  from  the  Hebrew  alphabet  Aleph,  K,  meaning  "ox** 
as  a  name,  was  clearly  once  a  rude  sketch  of  that  quadruped  seen 
in  perspective  with  exaggerated  horns.  Gimcl  in  Arabic,  or 
Gamal  in  Hebrew,  is  the  name  of  "  camel ;  '*  and  the  head  and  long 
waving  neck  (which  mark  the  animal,  especially  at  a  distance,  as 
the  present  writer  has  often  observed  in  the  desert)  are  traceable 
in  the  letter-sign  J.  It  is  apparently  finished  off  by  a  touch,  in- 
dicating the  tremendous  fore-leg,  shot  out  parallel  with  the  ground 
at  every  stride,  in  tlie  trot  of  the  swift  dromedary,  which  scorns  the 
horse  and  his  rider. 

However,  so  gi*eat  progress  seems  to  have  been  made  in  pictorial 
writing,  before  the  earliest  times  whose  records  we  possess,  that  %ve 
cannot  \^'mK!er  if  a  long  time  elapsed  before  lett^r'alpbabets  were 
finally  substituted  for  it.  The  extraordinary  Egj^ptian  gift  of  power- 
ful outline  must  always  have  conveyed  most  vivid  ideas  to  men*s 
minds :  accordingly,  Professor  liawhnson  assures  us  that  the  old 
picture-writing  %va3  not  entireiy  abandoned  in  Egypt  till  Cliristiaiiity 
introduced  the  Coptic,  a  piu^ely  alphabetic  compound  of  Greek  and 
Egyptian  character. 

8o  much,  however,  for  the  infancy  of  human  expression,  which  of 
course  carries  us  back  to  Egy]:)tian  symbolisms.  And  here  one  cannot 
help  noticing  how  s^inbolism  may  be  called  one  of  the  many  voices 
of  lleUgious  Faith.  The  best  rcmemhered  examples  of  it  in  Egj^jt 
bear  witness  to  Immortality,  and  pi-eligure  Death,  and  Judgment, 
and  runisbment,  and  IMercy.     These  are  the  first  etibrts  of  the  higher 

•  See  Profeii^or  RawHnaon^B  Appendix  to  Ms  "  Herodotus,"  vol.  ii.,  pp,  256  ct  teq.  The 
quotation  from  Clemeai'a  *'  StiomaU*'  is  particularly  valuable. 
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\  grotesque.  They  are  repeated  in  all  the  solemn  and  strange 
^Bj^tftntiiie  pictures  and  mosaics  of  Judgment  Avhich  frown  on  sacred 
walls  from  Torcello  to  Mar  Saba ;  and  they  culminate  and  end  with 
Giotto  and  Orcagna.  We  cannot  att-empt  anythin^^  like  a  detailed 
account  of  Eg\'ptian  symbolisms, — Champollion,  Paul  T)uTand,  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson,  and  Bunsen,  are  open  to  all :  and  we  trust  that 
the  nobly  imaginative  inlerpi-etatious  in  Mr.  Enskiii's  last  work  may 
\)%  continued  in  some  form.  Tlie  imi^  as  a  three-Huihed  cross  (r),  the 
sei'pent  in  fonu  of  a  circle,  and  perhaps,  in  after  days,  the  lotus,  as  a 
tyi^e  of  the  resurrection  *  may  be  taken  as  examples  of  Cliristian 
adaptation  of  Nilotic  images.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  Ihiostic 
sects  may  have  made  such  use  of  Egyptian  symbolisms  as  to  enforce 
great  caution  on  Christian  artists  in  adopting  tbem  ;  and  on  this 
matter  we  may  again  refer  to  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria's  list  of  per- 
mitted representations.-f" 

We  cannot,  however,  avoid  untieing  the  early  power  of  Eg^q^tian 
art.  Properly  speaking,  the  word  **  archaic**  cannot  he  aj^plied  to  any 
of  its  stages.  The  Heliopolitan  obelisk,  and  the  four  great  sandstone 
tablets  which  stand,  scarcely  known  and  quite  undescribed,  in  the 
sandst^:)ne  belt  aroimd  the  gianite  nuclei  of  Serbal  and  Sinai,  are  of 
the  earliest  times  of  Egyptian  art:  the  latter  are  coeval  with  the 
PjTaniids,  and  as  art  they  ai^e  unsui-passed.^  The  hawk  of  Egypt 
makes  his  tirst  appearance  in  art  in  tlie  red,  arid,  and  unknown  valley 
which   contains  the  great  mines  of   Soris  and  tlie  fourth  djTiasty, 

Cttod  Ids  form  is  cut  as  those  men  only  could  do  it  who  belie%^ed  that 
pie  fierce  bird  was  the  beloved  symbol  of  tlieir  gods.  Ko  doubt  the 
high  merit  of  Egyptian  animal-sculpture  and  painting  must  be  con- 
nected with  the  typical  im|iartance  attached  to  the  creatures  them- 
selves §  as  personiticatious  of  Deity. 
•  From  iU  flinking  at  night ; — 
I  **  Now  fijlds  the  lily  all  her  sweetness  up, 

I  And  slipa  into  the  bosom  of  the  lake/' 

'  TennymrCi  **  Pritte^sB.** 

t  There  ifl  acunoui  representation  (in  tho  beautiful  work  by  Messrs,  Tcxierand  Pnllati) 
of  ft  tnoiaic  pavement  lately  diacovored  at  Xijimea.  It  is  siippoAed  to  have  been  the  floor 
of  a  lodge  or  foaventiele  of  the  Yalentinion  iiect.  There  ia  a  payement  of  interatttbg 
dttleat  bhick  and  white,  with  red  squares  quartered  with  white  in  their  centroa.  Hound 
Iw^  fides  are  comptirtmeul^,  with  obvioualy  Ejbjj  ptitin  figures. 

See  ftljso  Didion's  **  Annak's  ArchtSolo^quea,"  vol.  i.,  p.  72»  referring  to  Gnoetie  use  of  the 
Egyjftian  symbol  of  a  lion-headed  scrjKmt. 

I  We  h»ve  long  looked  for  the  publicatiou  of  copies  and  tracing*  made  from  these  tablets 
by  the  weD-known  ejtplorer,  Major  Macdonaldi  whose  discovery  of  the  ancient  turi|uoiAO 
mined  of  Mughdra  is  of  the  greatest  interest.  A  brief  description,  probably  by  his  hsind, 
will  be  found  in  i^mith's  '*  Biblical  Dktionary,"  under  artiek*  **  Mines*'*  Ilia  title  as  King 
of  Sinai,  and  Ix>rd  of  the  Mines  of  Pharaoh*  will  probably  be  lung  remembered  by  the 
Towilra  camp-fires. — (See  an  article  by  the  present  writer  on  Sinai,  in  **  Vaiation 
Touriatfi*'  for  1863,— Macniillan.) 
{  However,  %a  IVofessor  Eawlitusoa  ohfienrea,  tliG  human  igure  itself  is  more  ably  and 
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The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  bulls  and  eagles  of  Nmeveh, 
which  embody  War  and  CuiuBxand  in  a  manner  seldom  approached 
and  cpiite  nnsurpassed.  The  Veronese  gi'illias  must  be  eonsidere<i  as 
analogous  examples  in  Christian  art,  impressed  as  tlie  mind  of  their 
sculptor  must  liave  been  with  the  visions  of  Ezekiel  and  with  the  Apo- 
calypse* It  is  a  pity  tlmt  no  faithful  representation  of  the  Danish 
raven,  the  Landeyihi,  or  World-waster,  baa  been  preserved,  Most 
likely  be  flapped  above  his  attendant  spears,  much  as  the  Ninfivite 
eagles  in  Layard's  bas-reliefs.  With  tokens  like  these  beg^uis  the 
symbolism  of  chiefs  and  heroes — tlie  heraldry  of  knightly  war  BUice 
the  heroic  age.  The  Baltic  raven  is  not  the  only  raven, — it  pleased 
Oreb  and  Zeb  in  tlieir  day  to  be  styled  the  Haven  and  the  Wolf ;  and 
to  tliis  day  (see  Stanley's  '*  Sinai  and  Palestiae*')  Sheykh  Abd-el- 
Aziz  of  Moab,  well  known  to  many  travellers,  is  called  El  Nimr,  the 
Leopard.  Hence  comes  all  heraldic  iningery,  from  the  blazon  of 
Telamon  and  CapaueusJ  to  the  crossed  shield  which  told  of  a  greater 
thing  than  barbaric  menace.  This  form  of  grotesque  symbolism 
could  either  €leseend  to  familiar  or  hujuorous  allusion,  as  often  in 
the  many  pumiiug  names  and  de\ice3  of  what  was  called  *'  canting" 
heraldry ;  or  it  could  rise  to  the  most  noble  and  digniiied  imagery,  aa 
in  the  well-knowTi  Bmndon  dress  and  motto,  worn  by  him  who  mar- 
ried a  kings  daughter,  \\^earing  on  his  wedding  day  a  mantle  half 
cloth  of  gold,  half  frize : — 

"  Cloth  of  gold,  do  not  de^pbOt 
Tho'  tliou  b©  matched  \i'it!i  cloth  of  frize ; 
Cloth  of  fme,  be  not  too  bold. 
For  thou  art  matched  with  cloth  of  gold.*' 

The  mention  of  heraldic  symbolism  might  take  ua  far  from  our  main 
subject,  which  is  to  ti'ace  the  connection  between  symbolic  nrt  and 
grotesque  art.,  and  to  show  how  advanced  symbolism  passes  into  the 
liigher  grotesque,  and  ia  indeed  identical  with  it.  This  has  partly 
been  done,  inaf^much  as  it  has  been  sho%\^i  that  the  names  Spnljolic 
and  Grotesque  apply  to  all  attempts  to  represent  things  which  are 
fairly  above  man*s  power  of  conception  and  expression.  We  must 
not  ttirn  aside  into  the  kindred  subjects  of  Illuiimiation  and 
Glasa-Painting,  connected  as  they  are  with  religious  and  heraldic 
sjnnbolism.  Our  best  examples  might  be  taken  from  MSS.,  and  all 
we  can  do  here  is  to  call  the  attention  of  every  one  who  can  get 
access  to  it,  to  the  noble  work  of  tlie  Bibliuth(^que  Itoyale,  produced 
by  M.  le  Comte  Bastard,  called  simply  ''Peintnres  des  Mannscrits*" 

from  the  eighth 


It  is  a  splendid  and  perfect  set  of  copies  of  MSS. 


l'3tti  conventionally  ^presented  in  sculptures  of  this  datf?  tban  in  those  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  dynast)^ — the  supposed  Aagnstan  Rge  oi  Egyptina  art. 

•  "  Tho  Griffina."   *'  Modern  Painters,"  vol.  iii.  f  iEsch.  Septem.  contr,  Thehoi; 
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centiiry,  and  we  liave  never  before  seen  a  series  of  examples  in  wliicli 
the  beginning  and  growth  of  (i<jthic  natural  ism,  ont  of  tlie  old  stock 
of  Koman  or  Byzantine  traditional  work,  can  lie  so  well  traced.  8oiTie 
of  the  earliest  eighth  century  initial  letters,  in  what  is  called  the 
Merovingian  style,  seem  to  be  by  Byzantine  hands,  and  are  strangely 
fonned  of  birds  and  fislies,  mnch  like  those  on  old-fashioned  ilmner- 
plates,  quaintly  arranged,  but  without  the  least  sense  of  nature. 
That  is  the  old  conventional  w^ork,  and  some  initials  from  an  ancient 
commentary  on  Genesis  by  St.  Augustine  of  Hip[to  are  its  best  speci- 
men. Lombard  work  of  the  same  century,  evidently  by  scliolara  of 
Byzantine  teachers,  is  diflerent.  There  are  nondescript  beasts,  it  is  true, 
but  there  are  riders  on  tlieni  whose  seat  on  creature-back  is  admir- 
able :  they  sit  down  and  upright,  with  the  bands  kept  low,  and  wutU 
the  pliant  strength  of  the  knights  of  Athens  in  the  Elgin  marbles. 
Anrrnals  of  chase  are  introduced,  and  all  sliows  the  beginning  of  a 
ra[>id  progress.  The  whole  history  of  Illumination  seems  to  be  coD- 
tiiined  in  this  volume.  But  we  can  do  no  more  than  mention  it ;  w^e 
must  go  back  to  our  old  division  of  art  into  Byzantine  and  Teu- 
tonic, Classical  and  Gotliic,  Southern  and  Northern,  Eastern  and 
Western,  In  looking  at  the  various  methods  of  treatment  to  which 
these  names  are  appHed,  there  seem  to  be  two  essential  difterences, 
the  naturalism  of  northern  or  Teutonic  art,  and  its  humour.  It  is  not. 
that  there  is  no  appeal  to  nature  in  tluit  remnant  of  C Jreek  and  Koman 
art  wdiich  w*e  c^iU  Byzantine,  because  Byzantium  re[)resented  Borne  at 
the  time  of  the  first  feeble  Kenaissance  ;*  it  is  that  all  Byzantine  ren- 
dering of  nature  was  so  severely  conventional.  The  Greek  had  none 
of  the  rough  childlike  Gothic  desire  to  make  his  picture  or  carving  as 
like  as  possible,  and  to  bring  everytliiDg  he  saw  within  the  command 
of  his  chisel  and  brush.  Again,  the  wider  range  of  Northern  w^ork 
allowed  of  and  involved  continuiil  play  of  fancy,  surprise,  change  from 
grave  to  gay.  The  Eastern  work  rises  to  the  sublimity  of  dreadful 
earnestness,  as  in  the  Torcello  symbolism  of  the  Lake  of  Fire  as  a  red 
sti-eam  issuing  from  under  tlie  Throne  of  God,  tlie  Judge.  But  it  is 
never  nihthful,  or  hunionnis,  or  ironical:  and  it  is  "  the  dying  away 
of  the  grotesque  laughter  of  the  Goth'*  which  distinguishes  Northern 
ami  Southern  art  in  those  Italian  claircbes  where  they  are  conjljined. 
There  is  a  curious  instance  of  such  cond>inatiou  in  the  iJuomo  of 
Torcello  (see  "Stones  of  Venice,"  vol.  ii,,  p.  10),  %vhcre  the  band 
which  encircles  the  shaft  (of  the  columns  of  the  aisle)  is  partly 
copied  from  the  classical  braided  tillet,  and  partly  turned  into  a  gro- 
tesque symbol,  "  The  Gothic  energy  and  love  of  life,  mingled  with 
the  early  Christian  religious  synd»olisni,  w^ere  stniggling  dady  into 
ruorc  vigorous  expression ;  and  the  budders  of  the  Duomo  turned  the 

•  Noted  furtlicr  ou — '*  Tiie  Bj-zantinc  Olive  ftiid  Vine/* 
OL,  IL  F 
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wreathed  liand  into  a  serpent  of  three  times  the  length  necessary 
to  undulate  round  the  shaft.  It  knots  itself  into  a  triple  chain»  and 
shows  at  one  side  of  the  shaft  iU  tail  and  hearl,  as  if  perpetually  glidiugl 
round  it,  Ijeneath  the  stalks  of  the  vines  (at  the  base  of  the  capital). 
The  vine  was  one  of  the  early  symbols  of  Christ,  and  the  serf>ent  is 
here  ty]iical  either  of  the  eternity  of  his  dominion,  or  of  tlie  power  of 
Satan  suWued;' 

It  is  in  examples  of  this  kind,  or  in  the  work  of  M.  le  Comte 
Bastard,  that  the  actual  tmnsniissiou  of  the  art  of  the  Catacombs  into 
Teutonic  hands  is  to  be  noted.  We  have  already  refen^ed  to  tlie 
books  of  De  Rossi  and  Eaoul  Kochctte,  and  endeavoured  to  trace 
Bomewhat  of  the  naturalist  spirit  in  tlie  earlier  works. 

The  ixry  earliest,  as  has  been  said,  are  of  no  ascetic  character,  but 
are  full  of  ima;L,'es  and  analogies  from  ancient  heroic  legend,  and  of 
cliecrful  symbolisms  of  beasts  and  birds,  and  fields  and  flowers,  and 
the  hibours  of  men.  Nor  can  any  one  say  Avhat  the  art  of  the  Cata- 
combs might  have  ripened  into,  if  tlieir  preachers  bad  laboured  among 
men  of  tlie  northern  races.  Perhaps  the  results  would  not  have  been 
very  different  from  those  which  are  left  us.  The  Lomltiird  would  still 
have  been  possessed  with  the  desire  of  carving  and  painting  all  he 
knew,  or  saw,  or  did,  or  thought  much  of,  as  like  itself  as  possible. 
In  this  be  would  probably  have  been  encouraged  by  the  very  earliest 
teachers  of  the  Church.  But  before  the  Christian  faith  could  deliver 
the  relics  of  art  into  barbarian  hauLls,  she  had  to  go  through  a  period 
of  ascetic  separation. 

Here  and  there  in  the  Eastern,  and  later  in  the  Benedictine  clois- 
ters, world -w<»rn  men  of  world-^vom  nations  stored  the  relics  of  their 
civiliiiation  lor  tlie  young  races  of  the  world.  We  have  ali^eady  con- 
trasted their  solemnity  with  the  strange  love  of  je^t  displayed  in  the 
Lr>nilHir(l  work.  And  on  this  contrast  we  must  base  tlie  following 
classilicatiun  of  our  subject,  which  we  think  wi&.  be  found  to  run  all 
through  it. 

First,  there  is  pure  or  early  Christian  sjTubolism,  v^ry  simple  both 
in  feeling  and  execution,  and  strongly  connected  with  the  evident 
impulse  of  men's  mmds  to  see  synabols  of  the  Faith  in  all  things.  As 
art,  this  is  derived  from  Greek  or  Roman  sources,  and  has  to  perish 
with  the  civilization  from  which  it  spmng.  It  becomes  more  ascetic 
in  its  character  as  the  Christian  Church  passes  into  her  severer 
organization  and  discipline;  and  few  traces,  or  none  at  all,  can 
be  found  in  it  of  grotestjue  liunn>ur,  tliough  it  is  often  gmtesque, 
simply  from  the  workman's  being  imetiual  to  liis  sul)ject.  This  has 
already  been  consi<lered. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  wild  grotesque,  between  sjanbolism  and  pure 
jest,  first  found  in  the  early  Lombard  work.     It  is  developed  again 
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and  again  in  Teutonic  iiii, — in  architecture,  in  illmnination,  and 
latU^rly  in  engravin;^.  The  ^v  urk  of  i\lbeit  Dlirer  in  later  days  con- 
nects it  with  t]iu  lii<^bur  gi'utcsr^ue.  On  the  other  liand,  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  modem  caricature,  or  drawing  of  current  events  and 
persons  for  tlie  sake  of  humorous  exaggeration  of  their  "  character," 
to  which  beauty  is  sacriticetl,  Hogarth  is  ahsolutc  master  in  this 
department  of  art,  tis  he  seldom  exaggerate^Sj  his  work  being  purely 
realist,  and  also  as  he  is  the  greatest  master  who  has  ever  worked 
out  such  sulijects  in  oil  colour,  and  is  in  tuct  tlie  founder  of  the 
English  school  of  domestic  incident.  George  Cruikshank  and  Leech 
are  his  latest  followers  in  the  scliool  of  caricature,  so  called,  w*hile  the 
dub  which  bears  his  name  contains  many  faithful  and  powerfid 
disciples,  who  deal  with  subjects  of  fandliar  life. 

Thirdly,  many  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  gm?atest  men  may  be 
classed  as  belungiug  to  the  high  syiubulical  grotesque,  or  sublime  or 
terriUe  grotesque.  These  names  are  variously  applicable  to  such 
works  as  Giotto's  "  Last  Judgment"  or  Orcagna's  "Triumph  of  Death/* 
U\  Holbein's  *'  Dance  rjf  Deatli/'  t^  many  of  Albeit  Diirer's  gieatest 
works,  to  Tintoret  and  Michael  Augelo,  to  William  Blake  and  some 
w^orks  of  Tiu'in^.r. 

We  have  mentioned  one  lU'  two  points  of  contact  or  connection,  so 
to  sjjeak,  between  t!ie  new^  art  and  the  old, — between  the  Teutonic 
w*ork,  with  its  naturalism  and  its  humoiu*,  and  the  Classical  or  Byzan- 
tine, with  its  conventiojialism,  solemnity,. and  greiit  sense  of  beauty. 
The  latter,  as  we  have  said,  early  culminated,  at  Tisa,  in  that  mari^l- 
loiis  group  of  buildings  which  scarcely  bears  the  name  of  I]nschetto, 
strangely  forgotten  as  it  has  been.  Count  Bastard's  w^ork  will  enable 
any  one  to  trace  the  ailvance  of  naturalism  in  the  art  of  illununation, 
and  M^e  can  only  reicr  in  passing  to  Mr.  Enskin^s  chapters  on  the 
connection  betw^eeu  iOumination  and  modern  landscape  ("Modeni 
Painters/'  vol.  iii,).  (Siunto  of  Pisa  has  the  name  of  the  first  inno- 
vator on  Byzantine  piainting  in  Italy;  and  Orcagiia*s  tremendous 
frescoes  in  the  Campo  Santo  bear  the  stamp  of  Eastern  severity 
in  expectation  of  judgment,  ]ierhaps  even  more  strongly  than  Giotto^s 
in  the  Arena  Chapel.  In  Horence,  Cimabue  and  Giotto  mark  the 
transition  from  the  old  to  the  new,  Mrs.  Browning's  poem,  *'  Casa 
Guidi  Windows/'  lieautifully  revives  Vasari's  story  how  Margheritone, 
the  last  master  of  gold  backgi-ounds  and  traditional  features,  died 
*'  infaUuHto^*  at  the  success  of  Cimabue  and  the  new  school  She 
remarks  also,  w  ith  great  insight,  how  chceiiully  the  men  of  the  pro- 
gressive school  endined  and  enjoyed  each  other's  success:  ''Strong 
Cimabue  bore  up  very  well  against  Giotto,"  &c. 

And  having  so  far  marked  points  and  times  of  jtnu  tion  between 
ancient  and  modern  art,  and  fomid  that  naturalism  and  humour  are 
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tlieir  two  most  salient  distinctions,  let  iis  try  in  some  measure  to 
understand  tlve  latter  clianicteristic  of  Teutonic  work.  It  seems  to 
lie  a  part  of  the  feeling  of  men  accustomed  to  the  struggles  of 
the  Nortliem  life,  to  labour,  and  risk,  and  victory.  It  is  the  way 
of  young  races, — unconscious  founders  of  nations,^ — who  rejoice  in  the 
sense  of  progress  and  conquest^  not  without  tremendous  experience  of 
toil  and  suffering  endured  and  inflicted  *  It  is,  witliout  doubt,  in  the 
marches  and  battles  of  Gothic  races,  from  the  Danube  to  Alexandria^ 
that  the  character  of  men  like  the  Lombard  car^^ers  was  formed. 
Near  contemplation  of  death  is  a  great  test  and  modifier  of  Imth 
national  and  individual  character,  and  it  wQl  be  really  wortb  our 
while  to  consider  how  differently  it  affected  the  two  earliest  Christian 
art  schools.  With  the  Christian  of  the  first  days  death  was  looked 
on  with  an  awed  but  eager  expectation.  The  act  of  dying  might  be 
painful,  but  in  death  w^ere  all  things  he  desired.  And  the  trial 
meanwhde  was  often  of  the  sharpest.  Our  tendency  at  present  is 
rather  to  underrate  than  overrate  the  number  of  actual  martyrdoms, 
hut  no  one  whom  we  know  of  has  yet  mustered  courage  to  deny  that^ 
in  lai-ge  cities  throughout  tlie  Roman  world,  a  numerous  Christian 
jiopulation  really  lived  in  danger  of  life,  and  exposed  to  certain  loss 
and  ignominy,  for  long  spaces  of  time  together.  There  was  likely  to 
be  little  care  for  jesting  or  humour  in  these  men*s  minds.  Perse- 
cuted, hut  not  forsaken,  tbey  could  jn^oduce  art  whicli  woidd  bear  the 
stamp  of  sure  hope  and  gre^t  suffering.  They  had,  in  great  me^isure^ 
to  turn  their  haek.^  on  the  world,  and  tlierefore  on  all  the  incongruities 
and  contradictions  whicii  find  food  for  what  we  call  humour.  The 
asceticism  of  Egypt  and  the  East  may  be  traced  to  something  like  an 
absolute  necessity  of  escaiie  from  the  worhUs  ways.  In  the  timt  days 
men  fairly  cast  off  the  world  to  pi-earh  the  Gospel.  Soon  came  the 
time  when  they  cast  off  the  world  to  suffer  for  the  Gospel.  And 
when  the  world  was  eonf|uered,  and  its  woi^t  coiTuptions  had  entered 
within  the  Cbnrcli's  pale,  men  fled  for  refuge  into  the  life  of  the 
hermit  or  the  coenobite.  In  every  case  the  Christian  character,  in 
the  men  who  fi I'st  exhibited  it  in  mass,  was  one  of  passive  contest 
with  the  world.  Things  were  too  real  for  irony  or  pleasantr}",  or  for 
■what  moderns  call  melancholy :  besides  that  thoughtful  men  in  the 
>!kist  seem  coustitutionally  inclined,  like  Solomon,  to  say  of  laughter, 
It  is  mad;  and  of  inirtti.  What  doetli  it?  Tlie  symbolic  and  uther 
art  of  such  men,  rude  in  its  beginning,  would  make  progress  for  a 
time  fmm  the  very  earnestness  of  the  men  wlio  followed  it,  but  it 
would  rest  in  conventionalisms  and  at  last  stagnate  in  them,  and 

♦  Till?  e*,wntin]  resemblanre  which  American  character  still  retnint  to  Eugliih  ii  ahowQ 
"by  the  inTJiit^^iLlo  U«te  for  broad,  ketn,  or  bitter  humour,  now  and  then  relic vt'«l  by 
patlio?. 
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rmild  siU  iiloii^  Le  afHi^Lted  l»y  llie  ixscutic  fnnn  wbicli  the  whole 

^Church  wa-s  a^suiiiing.     The  i'liiistian  K\\\i\\  w.'i.s  still  a  wurrior  and 

coiiqueror;    Cliriatian  Greeks  and  Itoinans  were  still  chiklren  of  a 

Ldecayiu^r  civilizatifni  iiiid  lialf-eoslaved  va\i.^.     Umler  the  di.strtssses  in 

tivhich  they  lived  they  had  hope  in  tleath  only,  and  lacked  thtj  Uir- 

baric  strength  and  coiit|ueriiig  energy  which  have  made  the  Teuton  in 

a^e^i  know  that  he  is  to  possess  the  eartli  lie  fore  it  possesses  him, 

ad  that  toil  and  couqnest  are  appointed  fur  liim  continuidly  till  that 

ileatli  ill  which  he  aku  looks  for  merey.* 

It  is  (juite  true  that  the  earliest  Christian  syndiolisni  was  inde- 
^jeuJeut  of  technical  skill,  because  of  the  i^Teat  thoiiglits  which  it 
mveyecl;  and  that  imitative  excellence  seems  out  of  place  iu  repre- 
itations  of  the  Vine  of  Stad.^,  the  Land),  the  Duve,  or  tlie  Pelican, 
Yet  if  imitative  study  of  nature  he  neglected,  the  8yud>ol,  as  we  have 
shown,  becomes  simply  a  hieroglyphic.  And  though  they  could 
oliserve  keenly  siiul  record  faithfully,  the  conventual  painters  avoided 
jjything  like  rerJization,  In  all  their  painting  and  mosaic.  Nature 
is  Mubdued  tn  decorative  purpose  and  conventionally  treated  (see 
"Stones  of  Venice,"  ii.,  pp.  95,  108,  108,  and  iv.  176— *' The  Vine, 
Free  and  in  Service/*  and  "The  DyzaiUine  Olive").  Wliile  Gothic 
art  was  eaaeutially  progressive,  because  of  its  continual  appeal  to 
liatuxp,  and  the  true  omnivorons  artist-instinct  of  all  its  workers, 
rlio  eagerly  represent  all  things  j\>r  thilr  vivfi  sah\  a^  Goirs  ioo)'l\  it 
being  tit  that  man  should  give  Him  glory  hy  recording  his  study  and 
delight  tbei-cnn."!" 

Fur  Gut  hie  Naturalism  means  ilelight  in  Nature,  and  iLcalisni 
nieaiiB  desire  and  determination  to  have  the  real  thing,  whether  the 
**  thing"  l>e  imaginative  or  actual  And  the  Byzantine  would  consider 
natural  things— the  ravens  and  the  IDies, — but  w^ould  scarcely  delight 
in  tliem  for  their  own  s^dve.  Of  the  lily  he  ^vonld  make  a  fair 
border  pattern,  or  an  abacus,  with  all  the  still'  grace  of  conventional 
form.  The  raven  wmdd  proljably  be  associated  in  Ins  mind  with  the 
Bn7ok  Cherith ;  or  he  would  think  the  iingaiidy  fowl  only  fit  to  sym- 
Irolize  the  evil  one,     Tlie  (Jotli,  like  the  old  Egyptian,  would  show  a 

•  Wc  must  nguin  rofer  to  Mr*  Ruskin'tt  c.\at»plps  (*'  Slntiesiof  ViMifce,"  vd.  ii.,  Appendix, 
p.  361)  of  the  Jxjnilmrd  carvinps  tit  Viroiia  tmd  iho  Uyyanliiie  work  at  Venice,  He  can* 
special  atteritjun  to  the  energy  oi  the  iimt  and  tht)  languor  of  the  second. 

t  Sec,  oaec  niore,  the  argument  wbieh  Mr.  Browning  has  pyt  in  the  mouth  of  Fra 
lippo  JJppi : — 

**  For,  don't  yon  nrnrk,  we're  ronde  so,  that  we  love 
Fh'at  itlMrn  ifT  »ec  tftcm  paintfff,  things  we  have  passed 
JVrhops  a  huujred  times,  nor  vtum  to  see ; 
And  so  they  tue  hrttcr  puiuUti  ;  better  to  ui^ 
Which  U  the  ftume  thing;  Art  waa  given  for  that: 
God  u!S€9  u*  tu  help  caeh  other  &o. 
Lending  our  mluda  out." 
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stroug  appreciation  of  raveiiism  itself.  He  would  tteliglit  to  do  justice 
to  the  luimiuer-like  bead,  and  bayoiiet^like  bill,  and  higli,  powerful 
shoulder,  and  gi'im,  ominous  gait.  He  could  feel  the  typical  beauty 
and  pmity  of  Mowers  ;  he  loved  lilies  too,  and  carved  them  as  **like  '* 
as  he  could ;  but  the  mven  was  ]iis  chosen  synibol,  the  standard  of 
the  dominant  race  of  all  the  Koi-them  swami.  Christian  seed  flid  not 
alter  tlie  character  of  the  Teutonic  soil  on  which  it  fell,  and  as  the 
meu  of  the  older  races  looked  on  Death  with  desii'e,  the  Northmen 
looked  on  hun  with  defiance.  To  one  he  was  the  end  of  suffering,  to 
the  other  the  last  of  many  labours.  Both  knew  Death  as  theii-  last 
eiiemy;  but  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Xoith  to  rush  on  an  enemy 
witli  scornful  welcome.  And  it  is  this  instinct  of  defiance  to  all 
powers  of  evil  which  gives  a  suggestion  of  rough  sport,  to  some  of  the 
grandest  works  of  ancient  Gotliic  days. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  combination  of  these  two  feelings, — the 
ascetic  sense  of  deliverance  in  death,  and  the  Gothic  defiance  nf  death, — 
whicJi  made  the  *"  Dance  of  JJeatli"  so  favourite  a  sul»je€t  in  the  middle 
ages.  Every  one  will  rememl.ier  the  to\\Tis  of  Basle  and  Lucerne  in 
connection  with  it :  the  one  still  in^tains  its  pride  in  Holbein,  the 
other  has  hitherto  pittsen^ed  a  part,  t^f  tlie  gi-im  lesson  of  mortality  in 
the  vaultmgs  of  one  of  its  ancient  w^ooden  bridges.  It  is  strange  to 
contmst  the  rude  and  quaint  simplicity  of  the  Northern  "Dance  of 
Death''  with  the  tremend<nis  inspiration  of  Orcagna,  where  Byzantine 
severity  is  linked  with  more  tlian  (lotliic  wildness  of  invention  and 
determined  re:di.sm  of  treatment.  Tlie  *'  Triumph  of  Death  "  in  the 
Campo  8anto  at  Pisa  is  so  well  known  as  to  recpiire  but  little  descrip- 
tion  here.  Sir  Charles  Eastlake*s  translation  of  Kitglers  *' Italian 
Painting"  gives  a  fan*  account  of  it,  with  illustrations,  and  we  have 
seen  it  ver^-  ^veIl  photographed.  It  has  always  seemed  to  vis  the 
most  distressing  an<l  terrible  of  all  works  of  ait.  Thei^e  is  the  naked 
sim])licity  of  liorror  often  found  in  Gotliic  pictures  of  death,  and  cor- 
ruption, and  condemnation,  realized  and  enforced,  by  the  intense  con- 
ceptions of  tlu.^  ]>aititcr,  with  all  the  <lanmatory  severity  of  the  Byzan- 
tine imaginution.*  There  arc  the  tlirt^e  kings  bidden  look  f*n  eoiTUption 
and  know  that  such  they  shall  be;  tliere  is  the  gigantic  black-winged 
Death,  tmiiing  away  from  all  the  old  and  wretched  who  invoke  lier, 
and  flying  with  an  expression  of  sjieed  which  seems  to  shoot  her 
across  the  pamted  wall,  upon  volu]>tuous  forms  and  fair  indolent  faces 
at  wine  luider  orange  btjughs.  The  broad  scythe  is  upraised  for  its 
full  sweep,  and  its  swathes  lie  behind ;  tlieir  souls  are  dra\na  from  the 

•  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  kindrud  nature  of  the  miiiilB  of  Dante  and  Andrea  Orcogna 
haa  often  betin  notif  td*  The  definite  cxftctneas  of  desciirtion  or  painting  b  very  rcmork- 
nblo  in  both.  *'  Thiit  18  the  man  who  lins  been  to  hill/'  is  s^aiti  to  hjive  hcen  the  cr)^  after 
Dante  ;  and  M»  strange  prociaion  in  mapping  out  eternal  pain  gives  warnint  tor  the  worda. 
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dead  lips,  as  new-bora  cliildren,  by  angels  or  by  fiends — the  greater 
number  unto  damnation, — so  that  some  angels  weep  and  ^^Ting  their 
hands,  some  tug  and  scmmljle  homhly  for  brands  from  the  biinaing, 

■  and  liajihael  eroudtes  at  liis  Lord's  feet,  veding  his  face  from  the 
eight  Tlje  well-known  group  of  the  angel  and  the  demon  dragging 
at  a  corpident  and  toTisnred  soul — one  by  the  feet,  the  other  by  tlie 
hands — ^is,  I  su]>]iose,  to  he  considered  such  a  jest  as  the  intense 
Orcagna  coidd  make.  It  certainly  Is  one  of  the  giinmiest  charaeter. 
Then  there  is  the  hideous  Inferno,  partly  destwyed  by  the  dismal 
itliocy  of  the  rejminter,  but  retaining  suflicient  expression  in  its 
upper  pai-t  to  make  it  dreadful  ratlier  than  disgusting.  Such  a 
aermon  on  the  text,  '*  Whei'efore  hast  Thou  made  all  men  for  nought  ?" 
WI15  prctliably  never  j>reaehed  by  living  man.  Holliein  and  the  *>ther 
Noilheni  workmen  dwell  niaLnly  on  the  uaivei-sal  cliange  of  death, 
and  little  on  after  j^unishraent.  The  miser,  indeed,  is  threatened  with 
*' dn  schwartzer  Tod*'  but  Death  greets  tiie  old  noble  oidy  with  the 
words.  *'  Come  thou  with  me,  good  sword." 

Giotto  may  he  taken  with  Orcagna,  both  being  es|>ceially  powerful 

[workers  in  the  s^TJiljolic  grotestiue,  and  marking  the  rapid  advance  of 
Gothic  naturalism  in  treatment.  Their  backgi'ounds,  &c\,  are  painted 
with  severe  adherence  to  nature :  and  their  works,  so  to  speak,  antici- 
pate in  spirit  all  the  labours  of  the  Realist  schools  tn  our  own  time. 

'  The  Arena  Chapeb  whose  frescoes  have  been  beautilully  copied  l^y  the 
Arundel  Society,  and  published  with  ^Ir.  liuskiu's  description,  dates 

.£t)in  130li,  and  may  l>e  taken  as  an  exam]de  of  Gintto^s  various 
powers.  Its  frescoes  will  enable  any  one  wlio  has  access  to  them,  or 
to  the  Arundel  Society  copies,  to  understand  the  thorougld}"  central 
position  jmd  character  of  that  great  painter.  Kot  only  is  Ite,  so  to  speak, 
halfway  between  Ciinabue  and  Franeia  ov  Terugino  ui  advancing 
powers  of  technical  skill,  but  in  character  and  tone  of  mind  he  seems  to 
hold  a  central  position  between  Orcagna  and  Angelico,  There  is  all 
the  solemnity  of  the  one,  with  his  intensity,  ami  pnwcr  over  terrible 
imagery ;  and  there  is  an  evident  searching  after  the  religious  peace  of 
the  latter,  evinced  in  gentle  severity  of  lines,  and  more  particidarly  in 
the  use  of  light  tones  of  pure  colour,  such  as  are  found  in  such  high 
perfection  in  the  work  of  the  Brother  of  Fiesole.  Again,  Ctiotto,  per- 
haps as  much  as  any  painter  of  any  time,  exemijlifies  the  great  realist 
principle  of.  puiiding  what  you  see.  One  can  faii-ly  nrgue  from  many 
of  his  pictures,  let  us  say  especially  the  ''Entombment'*  at  Padua,  that 
he  did  indeed,  by  force  of  imaginative  conception,  picture  to  himself, 
ami  "  see  within  Ids  head"*  as  in  a  vision,  the  scene  his  mind  desired 
to  look  at.  And  all  natund  details  of  his  foregioimds  or  backgrounds 
are  studied  in  a  way  and  witb  a  power  which  is  exactly  centnil 
•  Teuay&on'fi  *'  Yisioa  Qi  Sin/' 
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between  tlic  artless  labours  of  tlie  Catacoinljs,  and  the  grand  rcdiza- 
tions  of  Titian  or  Tintoret :  no  man,  in  tact,  to  this  day,  has  ever 
carried  ont  so  well  those  two  sayings,  so  easily  said,  so  hard  to  obey, 
''Paint  what  you  see  us  well  as  ycni  can;"  **  Know  wliat  yon  have  to 
do,  find  do  it/'  His  gix^at  ^lowcr  of  suggestive  symbolism  may  be  ilhia- 
trat-ed  by  one  or  two  examples  from  the  pei-sonifieationg  of  Virtues  and 
Vices!  which  surround  the  little  Arena  Cliapel  *  There  is,  however,  one 
dread  inmge  wliich  leads  us  so  ailniiraldy  into  the  subject  of  the  terri* 
ble  gi'otesque,  that  we  must  needs  take  it  in  here.  It  is  that  of  the 
arch-fiend  and  tnrmeDtor  in  the  *'  Last  Judgment."  As  so  often  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  indeed  in  Orcagna's  "  Inferno/*  he  is  hell  himself— a 
kind  of  monstrous  niaeliine  an  el  fiery  prison-house;  but  in  Giotto's 
eonception  lie  has  a  heart,  at  which  a  serpent  gimws  for  ever,  flat- 
headed  and  shaq>-toothed.  And  this  brings  us  to  what  is  a  great 
compamtive  test  of  power  in  tlie  great  mastei^s  of  the  liigh  grotesque 
nil  through  the  Middle  Ages,— that  is  to  say,  whether  they  were 
painters  or  poets,  how  have  they  represented  the  evil  spirits,  or 
enemies  of  mankind  I  ]\Iilton's  Satan  is  the  ehief  modern  ^Tersoni- 
tieation  of  the  e\il  spirit.  He  has  been  said,  perhaps  hastily,  to 
be  the  hero  of  "  Paradise  Lost ;  **  at  all  events  he  is  an  heroic  figure, 
not  less  timn  archangel  ruined.  No  le^s  a  man  than  Sir  Walter  Scott 
ajiphtuds  the  feeling  which  made  I^Iilton  reject  the  goblin  of  popular 
superstition  {"  Denionology  and  Witt^hcraft** — from  wliich,  however,  we 
quote  trom  memoiy) :— ''  The  genius  of  Milton  alone  could  iliscard  such 
fears/'  Tliis  view,  no  douljt,  demands  attention ;  but  it  may  l>e  doubted 
whether  tliere  is  not  more  truth,  as  well  as  straightforward  sincerity, 
in  the  Gothic  idea  that  them  is  nothing  in  the  enemy  of  God  and 
man  which  is  not  hateful  to  both  Go<i  and  man.  The  mediieval  ramd 
looked  on  death  and  hell  as  enemies  indeed  in  a  most  real  and  prac- 
tical way,  and  could  not  appreciate  their  sublimity  as  ideals.  And 
we  cannot  but  agree  with  the  criticism  in  the  "  Stones  of  Venice " 
(vol  ii.), — "  I  have  always  felt  a  peculiar  grandeur  in  the  indescribable, 
ungovernal^le  fury  of  Dante's  fiends,  ever  shortening  its  own  powers 
and  disnppointing  its  o^ti  pmposes ;  the  deaf,  blind,  speecldess,  un- 
speakable rage,  fierce  as  the  lightning,  but  erring  from  its  mark  or 
turning  senselessly  ngaijist  itself."     Dante  seems  to  have  avoided  alike 

*  Giotto's  Fiiith  holdi)  tho  cross  in  her  ligKt  liandj^  and  a  *m ron  with  tlie-  Apostles* 
Creed  ill  h^z  left :  bIip  bns  n  kf»y  at  btr  waint,  and  treads  on  cabolistie  Ixxjks. 

Fortitude  not  only  wciirs  tho  lion's  skin,  and  bears  sword  and  abiold  as  in  the  already 
usual  person ificationij,  hut  he  makea  the  aliield  aqnare,  and  i ovii^  her  with  it,  oe  its  end 
reatg  on  the  ground,  like  a  tower :  it  bDars  the  head  of  a  Hon»  and  heads  of  d&Tta  deeply 
infixed  and  broken. 

Chorily  baa  a  eiro^jlar  glory  (alone  of  (ill  the  viilites)  and  a  fierj-  cross.  She  is  crowTied 
M*ith  flowei-s,  present  a  a  vase  of  corn  and  fruit  with  her  right  hand,  and  receives  treasure 
from  Cbiist  with  hor  left,  while  sbe  tmniplcsa  nndcr  foot  the  riches  of  tho  earth.— (**  Stofuea 
of  T*iiiiut',"  ii.,  pp*  yiiti  ei  *tqj) 
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vulgarity  and  snbliMiity ;  to  liave  understootl  tliat  as  yet  in  this  world 
mail  is  happily  imahlc  to  conceive  unmitigated  evil,  or  sound  the 
di*pths  of  the  abyss  nf  re  pro  bate  souls  or  f5]iirits.  lie  has  set  before 
us  the  idea's  of  l>liii(l  force,  restmiiied  malice  and  imprisone<l  fur}% 
— and  it  is  enough. 

The  thought  of  the  seqient  may,  we  think,  be  traced  in  the  twisted 
linxbs  and  sinuous  necks  of  the  demons  of  the  Sistine — there  are 
jmnther-like  heads,  however,  with  composite  ideas  of  fierceness  and 
malice.     Michael  Angelo's  sense  of   tlie  grotesque  is  to  be  traced 
everywhere  in  las  works,  in  that  niassiveness  t>f  liinb  and  wOdness  of 
drapery  and  attitude  which  make  up  the  popular  idea  of  their  cha- 
lEcten     In  Tintoret,  the  Gothic  spirit  of  strangeness  takes  the  form 
of  delight  in  energetic  action  and  motion.     All  the  motive  of  one  of 
his  pictures  is  concentrated  into  an  instant     In  the  "  Miracle  of  St. 
Ifark"  tlie  saint  has  just  darted  from  above  into  the  scene,  and  in  that 
moment  the  weapons  of  tlie  turturerg  are  crumbling  in  their  hands* 
The  angel  of  his  '*^Vnnuneiation"  is  Hying  with  the  whig-stroke  of  an 
Ibatross;  the  huge  shoulders  of  his  muscular  pinions  seem  as  if  they 
would  drive  him  tlirough  the  wall  of  the  House  of  the  New  Dispensa- 
tion like  a  feheH-f     The  Venus  of  the  ]>ueal  Palace  hovers  over 
iadne  with  the  swaUrjw's  repose  of  speed.  J     The  whole  great  **Fara- 
[dise"  in  the  Sahi  del  (iran  Consiglio  wheels  circle  within  circle,  with 
an  awful  unity  of  motion  in  ita  live  hundred  figures^     Vigorous  action 
fills  the  mighty  canvas  of  the  "  Crucifixion/' f  and  the  repose  and 
J  extreme  beauty  of  the  snuiller  *'  Pannlise''  in  the  Accademia  are  con- 
;  traated  with  the  terror  of  the  '*  Cain  and  AbeL"     These  are  the  great 
Italian  masters  of  the  sublime  grotesque :  their  humour  is  wild  mther 
Lthau  miithful  when  they  work  at  the  full  st  retell  of  their  powers,  as 
'they  seem  conthmally  to  have  done.     In  poetry  or  painting,  the  chief 
work  of  the  humorous  grotesque  has  generally  been  done  north  of  the 
Ips,     We  must  not  attempt  to  speak  of  its  develoiunent  in  English 
'poetry :  Chaucer  and  Shakspere  are  not  to  be  taken  l»y  the  way.     Its 
great  ai-t-work  for  men  wajs  in  architectural  car\ing  and  in  iUumiuation, 
especially  the  former;  and  its  vast  imj>oilance  cousisted  not  only  in 
^  tlie  work  itself,  but  in  i\w.  number  of  persons  whose  energies  it  caUed 
out:  for  as  in  the  earliest  work  of  the  Catacombs,  very  little  tech- 
•  nical  skill  or  practice  seems  to  have  been  necessaiy  for  a  man,  to 
'enable  him  to  express  his  thought  in  stone,     liough,  strong-handed 
architectuml  carvings  gave  scoj^e  to  the  humour  and  fancy  of  the 
working  man ;  which  we  are  slowly  endeavouring  to  call  out  once 
more.     As  yet  we  have  got  bim  no  further  than  graceful  llower- 
carving,  without  much  origuiality  of  design.     We  know  of  no  modem 
figure-subjects  in  church  or  house  decoiations.  %vliich  show  freshness 

Accademia  al  Venice.  f  Sctiola  4i  S.  Rocco.  J  Buc&l  Palace, 
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of  the  workman's  invention  *  But  it  seems  to  lia%'e  been  as  easy  in 
the  thirteenth  and  fyurttjenth  centuries  tx>  find  day-lahovirers  who 
emild  carve  saints  and  kings,  or  at  least  quaint  imagery  of  dmgons 
and  w^^erns,  as  it  is  now  to  get  men  to  "  nisticate  "  stone,  or  polisli  it 
into  offensive  smoothness.  If  tlie  workniau  liked  snakes  or  snails,  he 
could  inmioiiaHiie  them  in  mouldings :  if  he  had  ugly  or  odd-looking 
companions,  he  could  tiu-n  them  into  gurgoyles.-f-  If  he  stood  in  di^ad 
of  dragons  or  fairies,  or  imps  or  gnomes,  or  the  semi-spiritual  world  in 
general,  he  could  embody  his  alarms  to  the  satisfaction  of  bis  em- 
ployers. A\Tiatever  he  may  have  suffered  in  the  ohl  days»  he  had  one 
great  privilege  which  he  has  not  now.  He  cfudd  any  day  see  gi*eeii 
fields  and  broad  oaks,  and  all  the  simpler  forms  of  nature :  he  had 
what  all  modern  Englishmen  need  so  much — daily  sight  of  natural 
beauty ;  and  sometliing  of  it  tM  enter  into  him,  to  be  reproduced  in 
stone.  He  might  carve  c[iiaint  angels  round  a  choir  and  attain  to  real 
beauty,  or  might  rise  to  power  and  terror  in  gi-iiming  demons  and 
tormented  faces. 

Very  ordinary  men  have  often  the  keenest  sense  of  the  worldly 
mixture  of  good  with  evil,  and  the  mingled  incongruities  of  tilings : 
and  inconclusive  reflection  tills  and  stimulates  their  fancy,  if  it  does 
not  lead  tliein  far  in  hard  thought.  And  men  of  the  highest  powers, 
acciLstomed  to  severe  mental  luliour  and  lofty  rellection,  are  often 
unable  to  work  at  their  lull  sti'ctch.  They  want  relaxation,  though 
they  cannot  rest  inactive,  and  so  they  have  to  be  content  with  hall- 
inditferent  exercise  of  their  powers,  Miu^h  of  Diirer^s  work,  as  the 
paiTot  and  laljel  in  the  "  raradise,"  and  the  many-wandering  fancies 
of  WUliara  Blake,  bear  ^\dtness  to  this.  But  Gothic  humour  has  its 
melancholy  side.  There  is  a  pensive  complaint  in  the  way  m  wliich 
old  carvers  or  illuminators  put  snakes  among  their  roses  or  \ine- 
leaves :  tliey  are  innocently  partial  to  toads  and  the  batrachians  gene- 
rally :  and  their  taste  for  holly  and  the  sharp-pointed  weeds  of  the 
field  may  remmd  us  of  modern  I*re-Eapbaelitism.  One  of  the  hardest 
things  to  comprehend  in  our  revived  schools  is  the  distaste  of  many 
true  painters  for  broad  or  sweeping  lines,  nnd  their  pleasure  in  sticks 
and  straws,  ferns,  heather,  hawthoi'u,  and  idl  tilings  minute  and  perky. 
Perhaps  such  things  aiX3  enjoyed  for  their  ditticulty.  Every  man  who 
can  really  draw  knows  the  satisfaction  of  thoroughly  "  bringing  to 
book ''  some  intricate  piece  of  foreground  sul»ject,  which  no  one  before 
liini  has  mastered  or  made  accessor}^  to  Ids  iiicture.  In  any  case  there 
is  an  enjoyment  of  humble  ditliculties  in  modern  work,  which  may 
remind  us  of  Gothic  intricacies ;  though  the  taste  for  sharp  projections 

*  Wts  trust  our  nt'W  Art  Sijhoolfl  may  bring  out  more  in  diio  tiia<5 ;  and  mdeed  it  is  not 
time  to  be  imputient  as  yet.     Let  us  trust  that  it  id  comiug,  if  not  come. 

t  Mr.  Mark^'ft  cbanmng  picture  of  tlie  young  mooJc  earying  il  gurgoffU  will  bo 
remembered. 
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^^^^m  carviBg  (as  those  of  holly,  or  for  lx)ld  ones  hke  those  of  oak  leaves) 
^^^    would  arise  from  the  niitiinil  wish  for  clear,  well-marked  sliajdows, 
^^B       But  we  miist  for  a  while  return  to  Michael  Angelo  and  the  higher 
grotesque.     There  is  a  work  %vhiefi  fill  Florenre  attrilmtes  to  him,  now 
occupying  its  place  of  honour  in  tiie  Pitti,  which  the  present  ^^Tite^ 
cannot  remember  to  have  seen  descrilied,  except  in  Sir  Chailes  East- 
lake^s  tmuf^lation  of  Kiij^der,  where  it  i^  summarily  dismissed  as  '*  a 
picture  of  three  keen  and  severe-looking  old  womeu,  by  Hosso  Fioren- 
tino."    If  it  ia  not  by  Micliael  iingelo,  we  think  the  name  of  Rosao 
Fiorentino  ought  to  >)e  better  known.     If  it  is  (and  we  submit  that 
any  one  who  will  look  at  it  attentively  will  have  great  tlifficnlty  in 
attribnting  it  to  any  one  else),  it  has  the  rare  interest  of  being  a  small 
easel  picture  by  the  hand  which  covered  tlie  walls  and  ceiling  of  the 
Sistine,  and  smote  out  the  ** Moses"  who  sits  witli  bent  brows  for  ever 
m  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,     Let  us  try  to  descril^e  it.     Three  mighty 
spinning-women;  aged  lieyood  the  ages,  wTinkled  but  not  withered, 
strtmger  than  men  or  tiie  children  of  men,  a\du!  rather  than  terrible. 
One  stands  a  little  behind ;  it  is  she  who  metes  out  the  length  of  a 
thread  of  life ;  and  her  task  is  over,  the  a]!] minted  span  i.s  all  past. 
Her  mouth  ia  open,  calling  the  name  by  which  immortals  know  tlio 
sotil  whose  hour  is  come.    Tliere  is  a  trat^e  of  suspense  and  pain  in  her 
e^spressiom     She  who  spins  has  turned  her  face  from  the  thread,  her 
work  too  being  druie,  and  her  eyes  meet  those  of  the  "Fury  with  the 
abhorred  shears,"     The  latter  is  no  fiend  or  hateful  Erinnys  in  the 
mind  of  Bnouarotti :  botli  tlie  sistei-s  have  a  far-away  look  of  strange 
pitj" ;  so  distant  and  so  faint,  it  i^nninds  one  no  mom  of  human  tender- 
ness than  the  evening  Alpeugliith  recalls  the  sun's  wanuth.     Yet  it  is 
there,  ami  \rith  it  the  lips  ai\*  just  moved  in  the  lla^^l  of  a  strange 
smile,  as  if  to  ssiy,  "  Tliey  who  mourn  unkno%viiig,  slmll  yet  understand 
and  be  comfoi't42i"     And  the  thread  is  lietween  the  slieai^s,  and  the 
sinews  of  the  strong  fleshless  hand  are  set,  and  it  is  closing  them 
slowly :  and  stiU  the  grave  eyes  seek  the  sister's  face,  expressioidess, 
iinpent^trable,  irrefragable,     **  I  am  all  that  has  been,  and  is,  and 
shall  lie,  and  no  man  has  ever  lifted  up  my  veil,*'  said  the  statue 
of  Isis.     It  is  as  if  Micliael  Angelo  had  indeed  i-aised  it,  and  looked 
steiulily  on  what  it  covered.     It  wiQ  require  strong  evidence  before 
such  a  picture  can  Ik;  thought  to  be  the  work  of  a  man  of  unlaiown 
name.     The  fact  that  its  power  so  greatly  depends  on  expression  of 
countenance  may  nuike  it  more  dirticult  to  think  of  as  Angelo's ;  at 
the  same  time,  the  sculptor  of  tlie  "  l>nke  I^nxuizo  '*  and  the  painter  of 
the  Sistine  coidd  never  have  wiuded  tV^r  ]>ower  in  feature-drawLUg.* 

•  The  eTigraving  from  the  lost  picture  of  tlio  •'  SoJdierR  Bathing"  is  well  known.  It« 
ikte  is  1504,  when  th«^  paialer  was  thirty  years  old.  The  Laid- featured  eagerness  of  the 
•urpmrd  veicnma  (the  group  ia  of  men  suddenly  called  to  battle  while  buthing  in  the 
imo]  tn^y  lemiiijd  mnny  of  tlio  pkture  of  "  Tbe  Fafceft.'* 
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Indeed,  a^  Bjron  said  tliere  was  no  tenderness  like  Dante's,  so  there 
are  very  few  faces  nf  put^  benuty  in  urt  wldcli  exeel  the  Si.^itine 
"Eve,"  and  none  surpassing  the  '*  Madomnr'  of  the  Medici  Chapel  • 

The  *'  Muses,*'  which  is  perhaps  ]MicliaeI  Angehi's  chief  work  in  the 
higher  grotesque,  is  so  well  known  as  to  need  nt*  detailed  description. 
Bad  cojries  of  it  abound  .sufficiently  to  have  by  this  time  created  wliat 
Oxford  tiitoi^  call  **  a  good,  strr>ng,  confident  ignorance**  about  iL 
lie  wlio  WLslies  to  cany  away  with  him  the  statue's  ieebng  ant!  h^ssun, 
must  see  it  glooming  in  its  niche  at  evening — the  embodied  Ten-or  t>f 
the  Law.  Blinding  white  casts  of  it,  seen  in  tlie  fall  gkre  of  exhibi- 
tion rooms^  are  pore  delusion.  There  are  few  wlio  will  give  themselves 
time,  in  these  days,  really  to  look  at  any  great  work  of  ai*t,  ancient  or 
modern.  But  tliose  who  will  spend  a  little  time  and  thonglit  over  a 
good  copy  of  the  '*  Moses/*  from  true  interest  in  it,  and  not  merely 
with  a  view  to  ttilking  about  it  between  courses  at  dinner,  will 
certainly  be  struck  by  its  leading  idea.  It  is  the  sternness  of  liim, 
as  representing  the  Law,  who  wius  himself  exceeding  meek  above  all 
men.  They  mil  see,  in  the  gloom  of  the  statue,  the  feeling  last 
embodied  perlnips  in  a  memorable  way  by  John  Ihmyan, — "  He 
spareth  none,  nor  knoweth  bow  to  show  mercy."  They  will  notice 
how  the  fancy  of  early  scholars,  that  Pan  was  the  Greek  model  of 
Moses,  hung  on  the  nmster\s  mind,  so  that  the  awfn!  face  is  mnde  tiat 
and  '^sijnous,'*  and  the  limbs  arc  bent  almost  ijit<ifium-likc  contortion.'f" 
They  will  see  how  strong  was  that  imagination  of  truth,  and  that  gri  >- 
tesrpie  wildncss  of  conception,  whicli  laid  emphasis  on  the  sliagg}^  bear<l 
and  htiir  of  lum  who  had  sojourned  forty  years  in  the  Sinai  desert,  and 
endui-ed  forty  more  of  penal  wandering  ;  and  on  the  powerful  eye  w^hich 
was  not  dimmed,  and  the  natural  strength  tliat  never  was  abated. 

Such  are  one  or  two  of  tlie  highest  existing  works  of  the  sublimer 
grotesque.  Two  hundred  and  four  years  cover  the  tune  l>etweeii 
Giotto's  portrait  of  Ihmte  in  1300,  and  Michael  Angelo's  "  Ikthing 
Soldiers"  in  1504.  Such  a  transition  is  enongli  for  one  essay,  and  our 
permitted  space  will  not  allow  us  to  cross  the  Alps,  and  note  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Northeni  grotesque,  its  apparent  degenemcy,  ami  possible 
revival  in  our  own  time.  We  hope  to  take  up  the  subject  again  ; — it 
seems  likely  to  lead  us  to  dwell- more  especially  on  the  work  of  tlie 

•  There  is  a  good  ciuit  of  this  Hiatus  in  the  Crystal  Palaei? ;  iilso  t>f  "  Day  and  Night,'* 
and  tlie  '*  Duke  Lorenzo/' 

t  The  homa  of  tho  statuo  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  suggested  form  of  the  f^at. 
Thia  18  affirmed  in  the  adniirabli*  criticism  in  Coleridge's  **  Bio^aphia  Litcmda,*'  vol.  ii., 
p»  126.  Compare  P^ipe*a  line?  (*'DniiLiad/'  lii.  10) — ^' And  Pan  to  Moses  lends  his  beatluTi 
horn/*  Seott  quotes  it  in  **  Demonolopy  nud  Witehtraft/*  BuKstituling  Satan  for  Menses,  in 
accounting  for  ilif^  popular  grotcsciue  fonn  of  the  enemy  ofmaiikind.  Thf  real  origin  of  the 
horns  (whieh  are  obviously  ntilil^e  a  goat's)  in  a  miataknn  translation  in  the  Vulgate,  Ejcod. 
xxjtiv.  29,  "  Ignorflhat  c^uod  cokjsuta  esset  facios  ana/'  Arc,  The  similarity  of  tlie  two 
llfbrew  wordsi,  jij?,  **o  Aorfi/'  and  'Tp^  **/ff  ihunt^''  probably  led  toacoofusioa  of  tho  two, 
or  rather  ta  a  tranalatLon  of  the  verb  in  the  senso  of  tho  uoun< 
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{jreat  original  engravers;  of  men  almost  all  capalile  of  great  works  in 
colour,  bi]t  whose  gitsatest  tlioitglita  are  best  known  in  terms  of  light 
and  shade.  We  slnill  try  to  jjoiiit  out  the  analog}'^  between  their 
work  and  that  of  the  Illumiuators  of  earlier  times,  and  show  how  the 
thoughts  of  the  one  class  of  men  were  recorded  in  colour  without  light 
and  shade,  while  the  others,  having  all  the  difficulties  of  increased 
knowledge,  technical  and  other,  to  contend  with,  were  compelled  to 
lessen  them  by  %vorking  in  black  ami  white  without  colour.  Tlie 
names  and  works  of  Diirer  and  Eembrandt,  of  Hogarth^  Blake,  and 
Turner,  of  Cniikshank,  T^ech,  and  Alfred  Rethel;  and^ — last,  not 
least — of  that  powerful  and  sinister  spaivn  of  the  guillotine, 
Gustave  Dor^,  will  need  aej^arate  notice,  scanty  as  it  must  be  after 
all  We  may  return  for  the  time  to  our  old  distinction  between 
Idealists  and  Purists,  It  is  clear  that  the  former  only  can  deal  with 
the  grotesque;  especiaDy  with  its  more  humorous  forms.  Whether 
laughter  be  the  expression  of  secret  jiride  or  secret  pain,  all  things 
which  produce  it  in  any  form  invrdve  ideas  of  inconsistency,  incon- 
gruity, oddity,  ugliness,  surprise,  or  starthng  change.  And  the  leading 
ideas  of  Purism  are  calm,  unmixed  beauty,  absence  of  evil,  and  indeed 
of  change.  For  cliange  bears  witness  to  decay,  and  tlie  necessary  forms 
of  evil  and  of  death,  the  great  change ;  which  the  Eastern  Christian 
met  in  the  strength  of  his  humility,  and  tlie  (lothic  Christian  in  de- 
Tout  humihation  of  his  strcngtlj.  The  Ciothic  Realist  has  to  recnrd  tlie 
ways  of  men  as  well  oa  their  hopes ;  and  this  takes  him  out  of  the 
Purist  element,  and  throws  biiii  into  the  world,  to  take  bis  sliare  of  its 
tribulation  and  donlit  and  cunfusion  of  thoiiglit ;  to  mark  tninsitions 
from  goodness  to  wickedness,  and  fixun  l>oth  to  absurdity ;  to  note  the 
mixed  motive  of  Christian  men,  and  the  better  feeling,  and  peiiiaps 
the  repentance,  of  those  who  iVjr  a  time  reject  Christ.  The  rutist 
deals  with  harmony:  tlie  Realist  with  contrast  also;  besides  that,  he  is 
generally  full  of  the  true  Northern  irony,  ami  more  likely  (ns  many  uf 
our  own  people  to  this  day)  to  laugh  in  sunering  and  weep  fur  joy, 
than  proceed  conversely. 

Work  which  bears  the  impress  of  the  convent  can  scarcely  be 
humoitms.  It  is  i»ossilde,  no  dmibt,  to  conceive  of  Fra  Ang<dico  as 
-understanding  and  even  enjoying  a  joke  ;  but  one  can  scarcely  imagine 
that  he  ever  made  one,  Seveml  ]deasantries  by  St.  Francis  of  A^sisi 
are  on  record — (see  Sir  J.  Stci>licn's  "  Essays  on  Ecclesiastical 
History"), — but  they  seem  to  have  been  purely  practical,  and  to  have 
fidly  made  up  for  any  amuseinont  they  may  have  given  spectators 
by  the  excessive  sntTering  and  vexation  they  must  have  caused  to 
their  o\>jects.  They  cannot  ha%^e  been  any  important  addition  to  the 
sum  of  human  hilarity.  Ami,  indeetl,  most  of  tlie  great  Italians,  as 
has  been  observed,  seein  to  liave  worked  habitually  at  the  full  stretch 
of  their  powers,  and  to  Icive  exceeded  the  b muds  of  the  lofty  or 
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terrible  grotesque  only  at  rare  intervals,  %vlieii  they  felt  equal  only 
to  tbe  light^ar  and  more  superficial  view  of  thing??.  And  conversely, 
we  often  see  men  who  profess  to  be  no  more  than  earic^turists, 
or  chroiiiclei's  of  every-day  life  and  habit,  rise  into  the  suldime  or 
terrible  ;  as  Cruiksliank  very  frequently,  or  as  Leech  in  the  well- 
known  woodcut  of  "  General  FcHTier/* 

We  have  seen,  too,  how  the  highest  etToiis  of  men*s  genius  involve 
them  in  tlie  s}TiiboIic  grotesque,  whei"e  their  brain  vividly  set^  before 
tliem  pictures  wliich  their  hands  can  scarce  record,  so  that,  as  Mr. 
Kuskin  points  out,  all  rep I'cseu tat  ions  of  the  visions  or  parables  of  the 
Old  Testament  must  be  grc^tesffue  in  art,^ — ^as  th^  fat  and  lean  kiue 
of  Joseph,  the  parablea  of  Abimelech  and  Joash,  and  many  of  the 
prophetic  visions  of  Daniel  and  Ezekieh  Perhaps  the  best  exaiiqde 
which  we  can  ehcKise  may  be  one  of  the  most  familiar.  All  know 
how  the  four  beasts  of  the  Apocalypse  liavc  always  been  held  as 
symliols  of  the  foiur  Evangelists,  and  almost  all  will  have  seen  rt? pre- 
sentations of  them.  Many  perhaps  have  made  the  attempt,  antl  felt  the 
difficulty,  of  picturmg  on  their  own  brain  what  manner  of  \rision  that 
was  which  revealed  those  indescribable  forms  to  tlie  inner  eye  of  the 
beloved  disciple.  It  will  be  seen  and  felt  that  all  such  attempts 
issue  in  grotesque,  sometimes  of  the  wddcst  character:  and  of  this 
Albert  Dilrer^s  woodcuts  of  the  Apocalypse  ai^  perhaps  the  best  and 
readiest  exanqdes.  The  name  of  Diirer  brings  lis  nearer  to  the 
grotesque  of  our  own  day,  which  his  genias  has  so  strongly  affected. 
His  works  and  his  ehoracter  of  mind  jiresent  strangely  m^irked  points 
of  contrast  with  those  of  William  Blake,  rerliaps  a  comparison 
ndght  lie  sustained  between  Biirer  and  Blake,  analogous  to  tliat 
wlacli  is  <lrawu  out  between  him  and  Salvator  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  **  Modern  I'ainters/'  Living  nlmost  witliout  sight  of  any  great 
natural  beauty,  Blake  had  to  fall  back  on  school  instruction  on  the 
antique,  and  to  appeal  too  exclusively  to  tbe  human  tigure,  for  that 
beauty  which  was  the  very  desire  of  his  soul ;  and  so  he  came,  as  he 
said,  to  find  Nature  rather  in  liis  way.  The  eitisien  of  Nurembei^g  had 
much  natural  beauty  always  witliin  Ms  reach  in  the  Franconian 
Switzerland  and  elsewhere.  The  life  he  saw  round  him  was  not  too 
painful  or  unsightly,  nor  \\^ere  the  inconsistencies  of  other  melius 
conduct  and  faitli  too  nmch  for  him.  He  felt  that  he  had  faitli,  and 
hope  in  death,  m  mmmon  with  other  men,  instead  of  living  in  moiuii- 
ful  sectarian  independence, — naturally  susitected  as  a  "  freethuiker" 
in  days  when  to  think  correctly  and  to  tlu'nk  earnestly  seem  to  have 
been  things  irreconcileable. 

The  effect  of  Diii-er's  labours  on  modern  art  and  thought  nuist  l>e 
very  gi'eat :  it  is  cUllicult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  suggestive  power 
of  such  works  as  the  "Melancholia,"  or  the  ''Ivnight  and  Death/'  He 
is  ouL!  of  those  late  workmen  of  great  name,  whose  influence  over 
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fepeeds  rather  on  tlunr  ellgravin,L,^^  tliau  tlieir  imintmgs.  This 
may  be  said  continent ly  uf  iJiirer  and  Blake,  and,  with  suinii  truth  at 
lea^t,  of  Eembrandt,  Tiu'ner,  and  HtJgarth.  We  do  not  know  if  the 
question  has  l^eou  iaivly  entered  into,  how  far  jjainful  or  ordinary 
subjects  are  unlit  for  colon r-treatment.  I^erhaps  one  may  rightly  ft^el 
that  there  are  many  "  motives*'  for  pictorial  illustration,  which  are  so 
lUstresaing  in  theii'  nature,  that  no  man  ought  to  be  capable  of  treat- 
ini^  them  with  that  cool  elaboration  wliich  is  really  necessan'  for  iif>od 
colour.  Such  are  many  of  I>urer*s  subjects,  and  esijecially  the  two 
great  modem  woodcuts  l>y  iVlfred  liCtbcl,  called  "  Death  the  Avenger" 
and  **  Death  the  Friend/*  However  thi^  may  be,  *'immeusiun  con- 
fecimus  ief[nor,"  and  we  have  reached  our  limit^,^ — that  is  to  say,  we 
have  arrived  at  the  threshold  of  the  schools  of  Modern  Realist  art. 
As  yet,  we  seeni  to  have  got  no  farther  than  to  piJint  to  the  two 
beginnings  of  Chiistian  art;  to  notice  how  the  early  and  artless 
Realism  of  the  Catacombs,  driven  into  convents  for  i>rotection,  left 
later  ages  only  the  faint  traditions  of  Byzantine  art»  Avhich  sufficed, 
however,  to  impress  Cimabue,  and  Angelico,  and  Fraiicia,  and 
Pemgino,  and  so,  through  liafaers  works,  formed  the  traditional  feel- 
ing of  the  l^urist  schools.  We  have  seen  also,  that  among  the  tirst 
Teutonic  workers  were  men  who  desired  to  paint  or  carve  all  tilings 
and  all  thoughts ;  yet  tliat  many  and  the  best  of  tliem  have  been 
men  earaest  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  have  desired  and  rejoiced  to 
tliink  that  they  and  their  labours  f  uni  a  part  of  Christian  teaching. 
Such  men  have  lived  in  all  times ;  and  Giotto  is  perhaps  their  first 
great  representative.  Then  we  tried  to  show  how  s3inl)o3ism  began 
necessaiHy  with  the  attempts  of  zealous  workmen  to  reali;!e  difficidt 
— ^nay,  impossible— conceptions,  and,  in  short,  to  express  the  in- 
eflTable ;  and  how  the  very  first  Teutonic  workers  introduced  their 
spirit  of  surprise  and  laughter  into  their  symbolisms,  and  ai>pealed  to 
the  spirit  of  sti-augeness,  souietimes  in  sport,  sometimes  I'or  terror ; 
and  we  glanced  at  the  many  and  wonderfully  various  forms  wliicli 
the  eonserpient  giotesques  assumed  ;  and  pomtc^l  to  the  analogic' 
between  Egyptian  forms  of  asp  and  hawk,  and  Xinevite  bulls  and 
eagles,  and  Veronese  griflins,  and  the  endless  imaginations  of  Gothic 
car\Tngs,  illuminations,  and  heraldry.  And  we  have  tried  to  show 
the  two  sides  of  Teutonic  grotesque. — its  seriousness  because  of  the 
shadow  of  coming  death,  and  its  humour  which  defied  death,  because 
of  the  strangeness,  and  eagerness,  and  intensity  of  life, — the  doiilde 
work  in  man  of  God's  gift  of  strengtli  and  his  greater  gift  of  faitli. 
We  hope  to  trace  this  farther,  and  to  illustrate  all  from  modem  work, 
especially  from  the  labom*s  of  workmen  of  our  own  ndxed  and  many- 
sided  race,  which  perhaps  of  all  others  best  beai's  out  the  old  Homeric 
epithet  of  aX^r^crrJic  flvijp,  Man  the  Seeker, 

R,  St.  Johk  Truwnrrr. 
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IN  passing  from  tlie  gr^^'tt  gods  of  music,  like  Mozart  and  Beet- 
HOVEX,  to  those  delightful  tone-poets  and  singers  with  which 
Germany  has  of  late  abuimdeJ,  we  could  scarcely  find  any  names 
more  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  true  musician  than  those  of  FiUNZ 
HcnunEiiT  and  Fkedeeic  Cnorix. 

ISchuhert,  the  prince  of  lyrists — Chopin,  the  most  romantic  of  piano- 
forte WTiters,  Schnljert  rich  with  an  inexhaustible  fancy^ — ^Chopin 
perfect  with  an  exfpiisite  finish,  each  reaching  a  supreme  excellence 
in  his  own  department,  whilst  one  nanowly  escaped  being  greatest 
in  all — ^both  occupied  intensely  witli  their  own  meditations,  and 
admitting  into  them  little  of  the  outer  world — ^Ijoth  too  indifl'erent 
to  the  ]>ublie  taste  to  become  immediately  ]>opidar,  but  too  remark- 
able to  remain  long  unknown^ — both  exhiV)iting  in  their  lives  and  in 
tlieir  music  striking  resemblaj&ces  and  still  more  forcible  contrasts 
— both  now  so  widely  admired  and  beloved  in  tins  eoimtiy— so 
advanced  nnd  novel,  that  although  Schubert  has  l>een  in  his  grave 
for  thirty-eight  years  and  Chopin  for  sevent^*cn»  yet  to  us  they  seem 
to  have  died  but  yesterday — these  men,  partners  in  the  common 
suiferings  of  genius,  and  trigether  crowned  \^'ith  immortality  in  death, 
may  well  claim  from  us  the  tribute  of  raemor}'  to  their  lives,  and  of 
liomage  Uj  then*  inspiration. 

In  the  parish  of  Lichtenthal,  Vienna,  the  inhabitants  are  fond  of 
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,g  out  a  liouse  cominnnly  known  by  tlie  sign  of  the  '*  Rud 
raV  which,  in  addition  to  t]ie  above  inteUigent  and  inteix^sting 
Bymbol,  bears  the  decoration  of  a  small  grey  marble  tablet,  witli  the 
S€ription — "Franz  Sdiuliert's  Geburtshuus."  On  the  light  liand  is 
sculptured  lyre,  on  the  left,  a  wreLith,  with  the  date  of  the  eoiii- 
poser's  birth,  Jannary  31,  171^7* 

Franz  Schubert  was  the  younj2;est  son  of  Franz  and  Eliztiltetli  Sclai- 
l»ert;  he  had  eighteen  brothers  and  sisters,  few  of  whom  lived  very 
long.  His  father  was  a  poor  schoolmaster,  who,  having  little  else  to 
bestow  upon  his  children,  took  care  to  give  them  a  good  edncation. 
*  \\Tjeti  he  was  five  years  old/'  Ids  father  unites,  "  I  prepared  him  for 
element^ir}'  instruction,  and  at  six  I  sent  him  to  school ;  he  was  always 
one  of  the  first  amongst  his  fellow-scholars/*  As  in  the  case  of  Mitzart 
and  Mendelssolin,  the  ruling  passion  \\\\^  early  nianififsted,  and  nature 
seemed  to  feel'that  a  career  so  soon  to  be  closed  by  untimely  death 
|iiust  be  begun  with  the  twittering  steps  and  early  lisp  of  childliood 
'rom  the  first,  Schubert  entereil  upon  music  as  a  prince  ent^'ra 
upon  his  own  dominions.  What  others  toiled  for  he  won  almost 
without  an  efibrt.  ^lelody  flowed  from  him  like  perfume  from  a  rose, 
harmony  was  tlie  native  atmosplicre  lie  breathed.  Like  Handel  and 
Beethoven,  he  retained  no  master  for  long,  and  soon  learned  to  do 
without  the  assistance  of  any.  His  father  began  to  teacli  him  music, 
but  found  that  he  had  somehow  mastered  the  nidiments  fur  himself. 
Hohcer,  the  Lichtenthal  choir  mast^er,  took  him  in  hand,  but  observed 
that  "  whenever  he  wanted  to  teach  him  anytldngi  he  knew  it  already;" 
ami  sume  years  afterwiirds,  Salieri,*  wlio  considered  himself  superior 
to  Mozart,  admitted  that  his  pupil  Schubert  was  a  horn  genius,  and  could 
do  whatever  he  chose.  At  the  age  of  eleven^  Schubert  was  a  good 
singer,  and  also  an  accomplished  violinist ;  the  composing  maniii  souu 
afterwards  set  in,  and  at  thirteen  his  consumption  of  music  paper  was 
soujething  enonnous.  Overtures,  .symphonies,  quartetts,  and  vociil 
pieces,  were  always  forthcoming,  and  enjoyed  tlie  advantiige  of  being 
performed  ever}'  eveniug  at  the  concerts  of  the  "Convict''*!"  school, 
whem  he  was  now  being  educated — Schubert  regarding  this  asj>y  far 
the  most  important  part  of  tlie  day*s  work.  At  times  music  had  to^ 
be  pursued  under  ditlicuUies,  Aihitjku^  hail  to  be  \TOtten  between  the 
pauses  of  grauimar  and  matliematics,  and  Prc^^tos  tinished  off  when 
the  master's  back  was  turned.  ^Movements  had  to  lie  practised,  under 
aome  discouragements,  during  the  hours  of  relaxation,  '*  On  one 
ocouaion,'*  writer  a  friend,  *"l  represented  the  audience:  there ^ was  no 
fii^,  and  the  room  was  fiightfidly  cold ! "     At  the  age  of  eleven,  he 

•   Saiicri^  bom  1760,  died  1825,  now  chiefly  rememtiered  as  the  person  to  whom  B*:qX'k 
Kovuii  dcdicn^tt'd  iLreo  iSOniiUB. 
t  A  sort  gf  free  grammar  school,  viheie  poor  sludenta  wire  bonrded  grtttuitomdy, 
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had  been  admitted  sis  clioiister  into  tLe  Iiaperinl  dioir,  tlien  under 
the  diitictioo  of  Stilkri,  where  he  i-eniaiued  initd  IBIH,  when  his 
voice  broke.  Tliere  can  lie  no  doiilit  that  Salieri,  the  avowed  rival  of 
Mozart,  and  as  narrow  snul  jealmis  a  man  us  evt^r  lived,  was  very  fond 
of  Schuliurt,  and  exercised  an  ijiiportant  inllnence  over  his  studies; 
and  yet  it  w*ould  be  impossible  to  conceive  of  two  minds  muaically  less 
congenial.  Sidifri  wa.*^  devottnl  to  Italian  tradition,  and  was  never  even 
familiar  witli  tlie  Genua n  huigna*i^e,  althoi^ijh  he  liad  lived  in  Ger- 
many Ibr  fifty  years.  Sclmbert  was  the  apostle  of  German  romanti- 
cism, and  almr^st  tlie  founder  of  the  German  Ijallad,  as  distinct  from 
the  French  ant!  Italian  R^jmanee.  8ehuberL  tliouglit  Beethoven  a  great 
composer — Siilieri  considered  him  a  very  ninch  overrated  man ;  Schn- 
bert  worshipped  Moxart,  Salieri  wa.s  inexomlJe  for  him.  It  wa,s  evi- 
dent tiiat  pei^ons  liohliog  sneh  dissimdar  views  wonld  not  long  reniain 
in  the  relation  of  master  and  piipd,  and  one  day,  after  a  bitter  dispute 
over  a  Mass  of  Schubert's,  out  of  wliich  Salieri  Imd  struck  all  the 
passages  which  savoured  of  Haydn  or  Mozart,  the  recalcitrant  pupil 
refused  to  have  an}i^hing  moi*e  to  do  with  such  a  mtm  as  a  teacher. 
It  is  ]>leasing,  however,  to  find  ttiat  this  difference  of  opinion  was  not 
followed  by  any  personal  estmngement ;  and  wliilst  Sclud>ert  alwuya 
remained  gmteful  to  Salieri,  Salieri  watched  with  affectionate  interest 
the  rapid  jirogress  of  his  favourite  pupil. 

The  boyish  life  of  Schidjeit  was  not  marked  by  any  peculiarities 
apart  from  his  devotion  to  music.  He  was  light-hearted,  disposetl  to 
make  the  best  of  his  scanty  iueonie,  a  dutiful  and  obedient  son,  fond 
of  society,  and  of  all  kiuils  of  amusement.  We  find  notbiog  to 
account  for  the  lugubrious  titles  which  belong  to  so  many  of  his  e^rly 
works,  and  which  seem  to  fall  across  the  spring-time  of  his  life  Hke  the 
prophetic  shadows  of  coming  soitow  and  Llisappointment.  Between 
the  ages  of  eleven  and  sixteen  his  compositions  were  "  A  Complaint,** 
**  Hagar's  Lament,"  "Tlie  PaiTicide,"  and  "A  Corpse  Fantasia!*'  He 
left  the  'M'onvict  Academy"  in  his  seventeenth  year  (1813),  and 
returning  to  his  fatliers  hoiBe  engaged  IdmseLf  vigorously  in  the 
tuition  of  little  boys.  The  next  three  years  were  pas.^cd  in  this  de- 
liglitfal  occu|jation,  but  the  continuous  stream  of  his  music  never 
ceased,  ami  1815  is  marked  as  the  most  prolilic  year  of  his  life.  It 
witnesseci  the  production  of  more  than  a  hundred  songs,  lialf-a-tlozen 
operas  and  operettas,  several  symphonic  pieces,  church  music,  chamber 
music,  &c..  &c.  It  is  remarkable  that  at  this  early  period  he  wrote 
some  of  his  finest  songs,  and  that  whilst  many  i>f  his  larger  works  at 
that  time,  and  for  some  years  afterwards,  continued  to  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  Mozait,  some  of  these  ballads  are  lilce  no  one  but  him- 
self at  his  veiy  best.     Such  are  the  *' ^lignon  Songs/'  1815,  and  the 
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Early  iii  1816,  Scluilvert  produced  tlie  most  populitr  of  all  Ids  works, 
^TlieErl  King."  It  was  composed  eliumcteristicnlly  enough,  m  the 
true  Schubert iau  fiisldou.  One  aftenioon  Schubert  wjis  alone  in  tho 
little  rotmi  allotted  to  him  in  his  lather's  house,  and  happening  to 
take  up  a  voUnne  of  Goetiie's  poeias,  he  i-ead  the  '*Erl  King,"  The 
msliing  siamd  of  the  wind  and  the  teirors  of  the  enchanted  forest 
were  instantly  changed  for  him  into  realities.  Every  line  of  the 
poem  seemed  t>  tiow  into  strange  unearthly  music  as  he  read,  and 
iseizing  a  pen,  he  da^shed  down  the  song  as  we  have  it,  in  just  the  time 

Bcaiaary  {m  the  mechanical  writing.  Tlie  song  so  luxstily  composed 
dtjstined  Xx\  have  a  remarkable  future.  It  was  snng  some  years 
after  by  Vogle  at  Vienna,  and  jiroduced  a  great  sensation.  The  timid 
puhlL'^hei's,  who  had  hitherto  declined  to  jmblish  Schubert's  composi- 
tiou5t,  nrjw  began  to  think  hhn  a  young  man  of  some  talent,  and 
Diabelli  was  induced  to  engmve  and  seU  the  song,  Sclml>ert  got 
9«Iittl«  enougli,  hut  in  a  few  months  the  publishers  made  over  £8(1 
\f  it,  and  have  since  realized  tliousands. — A  few  hours  before  his 
death,  and  when  he  was  quite  blmd,  Jean  Paul  desired  to  have  it 
mmg  to  him. — It  wsvs  amongst  the  few  songs  which  solaced  the  last 
days  of  Beethoven. — Two  years  before  Goethe's  death  (IBoD),  and 
two  years  after  Schuljeit's,  Madame  Schr^ider  JJevrient  was  passing 
rough  Weimar,  and  sang  some  songs  to  the  aged  poet;  amongst 

bem  was  the  "  Erl  King."  Goethe  was  deeply  affected,  and  taking 
SoliKidera  head  between  both  his  hands,  he  kissed  her  forehead,  and 
ailded,  **A  thousand  thanks  for  this  grand  artistic  performance:  1 
heard  the  composition  once  before,  and  it  did  not  please  me,  but  when 
it  is  given  like  this,  the  whole  Ijecomea  a  living  picture  !*'  Tlie 
tling  effect  produced  by  ^Iadamei|Viurdot  in  this  song  nuiy  still 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  some  of  our  readers. 
In  1816,  Schubert  applied  tor  a  small  musical  a]i|>ointment  at 
I^ibaeh,  under  Goviirnment.  The  salar>^  was  only  £20  a  year;  but 
although  now  a  rising  young  man,  and  highly  reconnnended  by  ISalieri, 
he  proved  nnsnccessful.     However,  he  was  not  destined  to  struggle 

luch  longer  with  the  trials  of  tlie  pedagogue's  vocation,  anJ   sr>on 

terwards  he  consented  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  house  of  his  friend 
Scliober.  Schubert  soon  gathered  about  him  a  small  but  congenial 
cmjile  of  friends,  anil  from  the  very  scanty  biogi^phicid  materials 
before  us,  we  are  ahle  to  eatcli  some  glimpses  of  them. 

ScHOBER  was  se%^enil  years  his  friend's  senior,  and  lived  a  quiet 
bachelor  life  with  his  widowed  mother.  He  was  not  especially  musical 
himself,  but  passionately  attacherl  to  art  in  all  its  forms,  and  when 
imable  to  give,  was  all  the  more  ready  to  receive.  Schober  was  a 
poet,  but  his  great  merit  will  always  consist  in  having  recognised  and 
as^bte^l  Schubert  in  the  days  of  his  obscurity,  and  the  one  poem  by 
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which  he  will  he  longest  remenihered,  is  the  poem  inscribed  on  his 
Iriend's  coffin ,  heginuing, — 

**  Der  Friede  set  mit  dir  du  En^elreme  seek ! " 

*' All  bli^a  be  thine,,  thou  pure  migelic  soul!'* 

Gahy  was  a  close  friend  of  iS<.^hnbert\s,  especially  towards  the  close 
of  his  short  hfe.  He  was  a  first-rate  pianist,  and  with  him  Schubert 
studied  Beethoven's  symphonies,  arranged  for  four  hands,  which  could 
then  80  seldom  be  heard,  besides  immense  cpmiitities  of  his  ovai 
fantasias,  marches,  and  endless  pianoforte  movements. 

At  once  the  most  singular  and  the  most  intimafjc  of  Schubert's 
IHends  was  Mavhhofeu,  the  poet.  Tall  and  slight,  with  delicate 
features  and  a  little  sarcastic  smUe,  he  came  and  went,  sometimes 
bnrning  with  generous  emotions,  at  others  silent  and  lethargic.  He 
seemed  to  be  swayed  by  contiicting  passions,  over  which  he  had  no 
control.  He  was  constantly  \^Titing  poetr}%  which  Schubert  was  con- 
stantly setting  to  music.  But  as  time  went  on,  his  ne^^^olls  malady 
developed  itself  He  wrote  less,  and  for  Jiours  gave  himself  up  to  the 
dreams  of  confirmed  hypochondria.  He  lield  a  small  post  under 
(lovemment.  One  morning,  going  int-o  his  office  as  usual,  he  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  fix  his  attention.  He  soon  rose  from  Ms  desk,  and, 
after  a  few  turns  up  and  down  tlie  room,  went  up  to  the  top  of  the 
house.  A  window  on  the  landing  stood  wide  open, — he  rushed  to 
it,  and  sprang  from  a  great  height  into  the  street  below,  lie  was 
found  quite  unconscious,  and  expired  in  a  few  moments. 

Schubert  could  not  have  got  on  well  without  the  hrothcrs  Hutten- 
nuEN.NRK  ;  to  the  end  of  his  life  they  fetched  and  earned  for  him  m  the 
most  exemplar}^  manner.  They  puffed  him  incessantly,  at  home  and 
abroad ;  they  bullied  his  publishers,  abused  his  ci'editoi's,  carried  on 
mucli  of  his  con^spoudence,  and  not  unfrefiiiently  paid  his  deht>s ; 
they  were  unwearied  in  acts  of  kindness  and  devotion  to  him,  never 
fiT)2en  by  Lis  occasional  morose ness — never  soured  or  oflbnded  by  the 
brnsqueiiess  of  his  maimer.  They  have  still  in  their  possession  many 
of  his  MSS,,  every  scrap  of  which  they  liave  carefidly  preserved,  with 
the  exception  of  two  of  his  early  operas,  which  the  housemaid  un- 
luckily used  t-o  light  the  fires  with. 

The  last  and  most  important  of  this  little  cotcne  was  Johann 
Michael  Vogle,  born  in  17G8.  He  was  educated  in  a  monastery,  and 
although  ho  sang  for  twenty  years  in  the  Viennese  opera,  he  never 
lost  Ins  habits  of  mediUition  and  stndy,  and  might  often  be  met  wath 
a  volume  of  the  New  Testament,  Marcus  Aurelius,  or  Thomas  k 
Kempiii  in  his  hand.  Twenty  years  older  than  Schubeit,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  certain  Ineadtli  an<l  nol:»lene^ss  of  cliaracter  in  which  his 
friend  was  someu hat  dehtient,  he  very  soon  act[uii*ed  a  great  ascend- 
ancy over  him.     Tliey  became  fast  friends,  and  Vogle  was  the  first  to 
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introduce  Schubert  to  the  Viennese  public.  He  could  hardly  have 
been  more  fortunate  m  his  interpreter.  Vogle  not  only  possessed  a 
remarkably  fine  voice,  perfect  intonation,  and  true  musical  feeling, 
but  he  was  uaiversally  respected  and  admired ;  and  as  he  had  a!upla 
me^ins  of  studying  the  real  spirit  of  Schubert's  songs,  so  he  had 
frequent  opportimities  of  extending  their  popularity. 

Schubert  himself  was  now  about  twenty  years  old.  His  outwanl 
appearance  was  not  prepossessing;  he  was  slioit,  with  a  sh^L^ht 
stoop;  his  face  was  pnfly,  and  his  hair  grizzled;  he  was  fleshy 
without  strength,  and  pale  without  delicacy.  These  unpleasant 
characteristics  did  not  improve  with  years.  They  were  partly,  no 
doubt,  constitutional,  but  confirmed  by  sedentary^  perhaps  irregular 

3it5,   and  we  are  not  surprised   Uy  find  his  doctors,  some  years 

Br,  lecoDiniending  him  to  take  fresh  air  and  exercise.  Schubeit, 
though  a  warm-heaited,  was  not  always  a  genial  friend,  and  his  occa- 
sional fits  of  depression  would  sometimes  ]iass  into  sullenness  and 
apathy ;  but  music  was  a  never  failing  remedy,  and  Gahy  used  to  say 
that,  however  imsympatliizing  and  cross  he  might  be,  playing  a  duet 
always  seemed  to  warm  him  up,  so  that,  towards  the  close,  he  Ijecame 
quite  a  pleasant  companion.  Hiittenbrenner,  it  is  true,  called  him 
a  tyrant,  because  he  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  snubbed  for  hia 
excessive  adniimtion.  ** The  fellow,''  growled  nut  Schubert,  "likes 
everything  I  do  1"  Schubert  did  not  shine  in  general  society,  lie 
passessed  neither  the  poUtical  sympathies  of  Beethoven,  nor  tlie  wide 
culture  of  ^Mendelssohn  and  Seliumann.  Almost  always  the  greatest 
man  present,  he  was  frequently  the  least  noticed ;  and  whilst  di-awing- 
room  plauLlits  were  often  freely  lavished  upon  some  gifted  singer,  few 
thought  of  thanking  the  stout,  awkward,  and  silent  figure  who  sat 
at  the  piano  and  accomparued  the  thrilling  melodies  which  had 
sprung  from  his  own  heart,  (')nly  when  music  was  the  subject  of 
discussion  woidd  he  occasionally  speak  like  one  who  had  a  right  to 
be  heard.  At  such  times  his  face  would  seem  to  lose  aU  tbat  it  had 
of  coarse  or  repulsive,  his  eye^  would  sparkle  with  the  hidden  fire  of 
g^us.  and  his  voice  grow  tremulous  with  emotion. 

In  1818,  Comit  Esterhazy,  a  Hungarian  nobleman,  with  his  wife 
Kosine,  and  his  two  daughters,  Marie  and  Caroline,  aged  respect- 
ively 14  and  11,  passed  the  winter  at  Vienna.  Schubert,  who 
as  a  rule  refused  to  give  music  lessons,  was  induced  in  tliis  one 
instance  to  waive  his  objections,  and  entered  this  nobleman's  house 
in  the  capacity  of  music  master.  He  found  the  wliole  family  pas- 
sionat-ely  devoted  to  the  art.  ilarie  had  a  Ijeautiful  soprano,  Carohne 
and  her  mother  sang  contralto,  Baron  Schonstein  took  the  tenor,  and  1 
the  Count  coiLiph^ted  the  quaiiett  by  singing  bass.  Many  of  Schu- 
bert's most  beautil^ul  quartetts  were  written  for  the  Esterhazy  family;! 
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amongst  theni,  "T!ie  Prayer  hefore  tlic  Battle,"  on  the  -words  of 
La  Motte  Fnuque,  and  nuuiliers  uf  his  songs  (such  us  **AVjeud- 
lied,*'  "  Morgengrusa,"  "Blondel  zti  ^hirien,"  and  "Ungedidd")  were 
inspired  hy  the  charms  of  their  society,  and  the  scenes  which  he 
visited  with  tliem. 

At  the  close  of  the  season  the  family  thonght  of  lea^Tng  Vienna, 
but  i^chultert  had  heconie  very  dear  to  them,  and  they  could  not  bear 
to  part  with  him,  so  lie  went  hack  with  them  to  Hnngary.  Count 
Esterhazy's  estate  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Stjiian  Hills,  and  here 
it  was  that  Schuhert  fell  in  love  with  the  youngest  danghter,  Caroline 
Esterhazy.  As  his  affectiunate  interi'inu^se  with  the  faujily  was  never 
interrupted,  we  may  suppose  that  Selmhert  kept  his  own  counsel  at 
first,  and  was  never  indiscreet  enough  to  i»ress  Ins  suit.  Tlie  little 
girl  was  far  too  young  to  he  emharrassed  hy  his  iittentiong,  and  when 
she  grew  older,  and  hegan  to  understand  the  nature  of  his  sentiments, 
she  was  still  so  fond  of  him  and  his  music  that,  although  she  never 
reciprocated  his  love,  theiHi  was  no  ojien  rupture  between  them. 
C^aroljne  played  nt  plutonic  affection  with  great  success,  and  after- 
wards  married  comibitaldy.  8he  cotdd,  however,  sometimes  be  a 
little  criieh  an<l  once  slie  I'eproached  Iiur  lover  with  never  having 
dedic^ited  an}i;hing  tu  her.  *'  AVliat's  the  use,"  cried  poor  Schubert, 
"when  you  have  already  got  all!'' 

Had  not  ait  lieen  liis  real  mistress,  he  would  pnihably  have  been 
still  more  inconsolable.  Perhaps  no  one  ever  knew  what  he  suffered 
from  this  disappointment  in  early  love.  Even  with  liis  most  intimate 
friends  he  was  always  ver}"  re.serveil  «>n  the.se  subjects.  That  he  was 
not  insensible  to  the  charms  of  other  women  is  certain,  and  in  the 
matter  of  passing  iiitiigucs,  he  was  perhaps  neither  better  nor  worae 
than  many  other  young  men.  But  it  is  also  certain  that  no  time 
or  absence  ever  changed  his  feelmgs  towards  Caroline  Esterhazy,  for 
whom  he  entertained  to  the  last  day  of  hi.«i  life  the  same  hopeless 
and  unrequited  ]>assion.  In  Baron  Sehunstein,  the  family  tenor, 
he  found  another  powerful  and  appreciative  admirer,  and  a  vocalist 
second  only  to  Vogle.  "Dans  les  salons,"  writes  Liszt  in  1838, 
"j'entends  avec  un  plaisir  tres  vif,  et  souvent  avec  une  emotion  qui 
fdlait  jusqu*aux  larmes,  un  amateur  le  Baron  Schonstein  dire  les  lieder 
de  Schubert — Schubeit,  le  musicien,  le  plus  |>o6te  qui  fut  jamais  !" 

Schubert  was  not  a  happy  man,  and  as  he  advanced  in  life  he  lost 
more  and  more  of  his  natural  gaiety  and  flow  of  spirits,  and  at  times 
would  even  sink  into  fits  of  the  deepest  despondency.  He  writes  to 
a  dear  friend  in  1824, — 

**  You  are  bo  good  and  kind  that  you  will  forgive  me  much  which  others 
would  taJce  ill  of  me — in  a  woni,  I  feel  mystlf  tho  mosft  wrctclied  and  un- 
happy being  iu  the  world  1    Imagine  a  mau  whose  health  will  never  come  right 
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>  «gMti,  4liid  who  in  bis  despair  j^towb  restless  and  makes  things  worse, — a  inan 
whose  briUiant  \m\v^^  have  all  c<iiiie  to  nonglit,  to  whoni  thi3  happiness  of 
lovf  tmd  frii^ndship  oilers  ludhiiig  but  sorrow  ami  bittnnipss,  wIkjiu  tlic* 
feeling — the  in.siviring  feeling,  at  least  of  the  beautiful,  threatens  to  abandon 
for  ever,  and  ask  yourself  wheth<T  sueh  an  one  must  not  be  miserable? 
Every  night  when  I  go  to  8h^[)  I  hop^  that  I  may  never  wake  again,  and 
evtrjy  morning  renews  the  grief  of  yestenlay ;  my  affairs  are  going  badlj — 
we  have  never  any  money/' 

i  Xo  doubt  Schiiljert  suffered  from  the  exhaustion  and  relapse  whicli 
is  the  torment  of  all  highly  sensitive  and  iuiaginative  temperoments. 
But  his  troubles  after  all  were  far  from  irmiginary.  Sbr^p  by  step  life 
was  turning  out  for  Liin  a  detailed  and  inemediable  failure.  Crossed 
in  early  love,  lieilevoted  Ininse.lf  the  more  passionately  to'art,  and  with 
what  resultvS  ?  lie  liad,  imleed,  a  small  knot  of  admirers,  but  to  the 
publie  at  lai^ge  he  was  compai-Atively  unknown.  He  set  about  fifty  of 
Guetbe's  songs  to  music,  and  sent  some  of  tbem  to  the  poet,  but  never 
got  any  acknowledgment,  nor  was  it  until  after  his  death  that  Goethe 
jiaid  him  the  compliment  of  a  tardy  recognition.  Although  many  of 
his  airs  were  sung  by  the  |>easants  in  Hungary,  and  tr^msnred  np  in 
the  monasteries,  when  Weber  came  tn  Vienna  in  1823,  he  was  nnac- 
quaiuted  with  any  of  his  music,  and  called  him  a  dolt ;  and  in  182G, 
when  Scbuliert  humbly  applied  for  the  pliice  of  viee-organi.st  at  the 
Imperial  iJhape!,  Cha]>el-ma.sler  Eibler  liad  never  heard  of  him  as 
a  composer,  and  recommended  AVeigle,  w^ho  was  accordingly  chosen 

I  instead.  Altltough  the  piddi.shers  ncnepted  a  few  of  Ins  songs,  he  con- 
Etantly  saw  the  works  of  men  like  Kalkl>renner  and  Itomberg  prefeiTed 
to  Ids  own.     Of  his  two  great  operiis,  "  liosamimd  *'  was  practically  a 

Ljailure.  and  "Fierraltras"  was  neither  paid  for  \\\\x  performed,  ridjlic 
singers  not  unfretineutly  refused  to  sing  his  music,  and  bis  last  and 
greatest  symphony,  the  Seventh  *  was  pronounced  to  Ite  too  hard  for 
the  band,  and  cast  aside.  Much  of  this  Ikibn^^  may  be  attrilnited,  no 
doubt,  to  Ids  constant  refusal  to  modify  his  crunposittons,  or  wTite 
them  down  to  the  public  taste.     His  liehaviour  tf>ward8  patrons  and 

: publishers  was  ii\A  conciliate >iy — be  was  born  witliout  the  "get  on" 
faculty  in  him,  and  was  eminently  deiicient  in  what  a  modem  preacher 
has  called  tlie  '•Divine  ([uality  of  tact/*  In  the  midst  of  all  these 
ilisappointments,  altliougli  Sehul»ert  was  never  deterred  from  express- 
ing his  opinion,  bis  judgment  ol'  his  rivals  wns  never  embittered 
or  unjust.  He  was  absolutely  without  malice  or  envy,  tnid  a  warm 
eubigist  of  Wober  and  even  Itossini,  altbougb  liuth  ot  these  favourites 
were  flaunting  their  plumage  in  the  sunshine  whilst  lie  was  withering 
ID  the  shade. 

•  TbiB  rt'Timrkabk'  work  hna  ktnlr  been  produced  %*itli  the  most  ndmirflble  perfection 
\i^  the  Crystal  rnhico  on h<;slni,  imder  the  direction  of  tboir  nble  ronduclor,  >[r»  Muiins. 
Scnxio  people  complain  of  its  length — ftir  our  part  we  rnnnot  sec  why  it  sliotild  ever  lea\e 
A     ••  Length  I  "  says  Scbnmami,  "  11  heavenly  k-nglh  I  " 
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lu  1824  lie  rovi-sikMl  tlio  Esterlmzvs,  in  Hmi^arv.  His  little'  love 
"vviis  now  H'v,  Vnit  with  her  dawning  woimuilinnd  thr^re  was  no  dawn 
of  hope  f(jr  liim.  And  yet  lie  %vag  not  unhappy  in  her  society.  His 
niRny  troubles  had  nuule  liun  so  uccustrjuurd  to  piiin — it  wajs  so  natural 
for  joy  to  be  bitter,  and  life  to  lie  '' nilxed  with  death/'  ''and  now/*  he 
writei=»,  "  I  am  more  capable  of  tiodin"^  peace  and  liappiuess  in  myself/' 
All  through  the  bright  suninier  months,  far  into  the  autunni,  he  stayed 
there,  ^lany  must  have  been  the  tjniet  country  rambles  he  enjoyed 
wdth  tills  beloved  family.  ^larie  seems  now  to  have  become  his  cou- 
fidante,  and  from  the  tender  8ym[>athy  she  gave  him.  ami  tlie  care  she 
took  of  every  scrap  of  his  handwiiting,  we  may  well  believe  that  a 
softer  feeling  than  that  of  mei^e  friendsliii>  may  have  arisen  in  lier 
breast  as  they  wandered  together  amongst  the  Styrian  hills,  or  listened 
to  the  woodland  notes  which  seem  to  l;>e  still  ringing  through  some  of 
his  insitired  mehidies.  Gentle  hearts  I — where  are  they  now  ?■ — the 
honest  Count  ami  Ilusine — the  laughing,  afiectionate  girls — the  simple 
liearted,  the  gifted,  tlie  neglected  Schubert? — ^not  one  of  them  sur- 
Tives,  only  these  memories — like  those  sad  garlands  of  Immortelles, 
which  are  e%-en  now  from  year  to  year  laid  u])on  tlie  toml>  of  iier- 
luany  s  greatest  song-writer. 

Tliere  remains  little  more  to  lie  told  of  Schubert*8  life^yet  one 
scene  before  the  last  must  not  lie  passed  by. 

For  thirty  years  Schubeit  and  IJeethoven  had  lived  in  the  same 
town  and  had  never  met.  Schubert  worshipj^ed  at  a  distance, 
"Who/'  lie  e.Kclaimed,  *'coidd  hope  to  do  an}i1iing  after  Beethoven  ?'* 
Un  their  first  meeting,  Beethoven  tixiated  Schubert  kindly  but  with- 
out much  appreciation,  and  contented  himself  w-ith  pointing  out  to 
him  one  or  two  mistakes  iu  harmony.  Being  quite  deaf,  he  re«:|uestcd 
8{hu]>ert  to  write  his  answers;  but  the  young  man's  hand  shook  so 
fi'om^nervouanej^s  that  he  could  do  and  say  nothing,  and  left  in  the 
greatest  vexation  and  disappoiiitnumt.  It  was  only  during  his  last 
illness  that  Beethoven  learned  with  sm^prise  that  Schubert  had  com- 
posed  more  than  500  songs,  and  from  that  tiuie  till  his  death  he 
passed  many  hours  over  them.  His  favourites  were,  '*  Iphigeuia/* 
"The  Bounds  of  Humanity/'  "Omnipotence/'  *'The  Young  Nun/* 
''Viola/'  and  "The  Mdlers  Sougs/'  Between  the  mtervals  of  his 
siiftering  he  would  read  them  over  and  over,  and  was  repeateilly 
heard  to  exclaim  with  enthusiasm.  "  There  is,  indeed,  a  divine  spark 
in  Scliubeil  1,  too,  should  have  set  this  to  music.''  But  the  days  of 
Beethoven  were  numbered,  and  in  Jlarch  of  the  year  1827  he  was 
overtaken  by  his  hist  ilhiess.  Severn!  of  his  friends,  hearing  of  Ins 
dangei'uus  state,  came  to  visit  him — amongst  them  came  Schubert, 
with  his  friend  Hiittenbreuner. 
Heiisible,  but  'as  they  approaches 
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a  moment— LinkcMl  fixedly  at  tliem,  and  nuittereJ  something  un- 
intelligible- Suluiljurt  stood  gazing  at  him  for  some  moments  in 
silence,  and  then  suddenly  burst  mto  tears  and  left  the  room.  On 
the  day  of  tlie  funeml,  Sclmhert  and  two  of  his  friends  were  sitting 
together  in  a  t-avern,  and  after  the  German  fashion,  they  drank  to  the 
soul  of  the  great  man  whom  they  had  so  lately  borne  to  the  tomV», 
It  wa,^  then  jirniM»sed  to  drink  to  that  one  of  them  who  shonld  bo 
tlie  first  to  follow  him — ^and  hastily  filling  the  cup,  Schubert  di'ank 
to  himself! 

In  the  following  year  (1828)  he  finished  hi,s  seventh  and  last  great 
SjTnphony,  in  C,  and  produced  amongst  otlier  works  tlie  Quintett  in  (.\ 
the  Mass  in  E  flat,  and  the  Sonata  in  A  minor-  His  health  had  been 
failing  for  some  time  pitst,  hut  although  he  now  Buffered  from  eon- 
stajit  headache  and  exhaustion,  we  do  not  find  that  he  ever  relaxed 
hiB  laboui-s  in  composition.  In  tlie  spring,  he  gave  his  first  and  last 
concert.  The  progmmme  was  composed  entirely  of  his  ow^i  music. 
The  liall  was  crowded  to  overflowing — the  enthusiasm  of  Vienna  was 
at  length  fairly  awakened,  and  the  crowTi  of  popularity  and  success 
seemed  at  last  witliin  his  reach;  Init  the  hand  which  shoidd  have 
grasped  it  was  already  gi-owing  feelde.  He  thuught  of  going  to  the 
hills  in  July ;  but  when  July  came  he  liad  not  sufficient  money.  He 
still  looked  forward  to  visiting  Hungary  in  the  autumn,  but  was 
attacked  with  lever  hi  Septeiulier,  and  expired  on  the  19th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1828^  not  having  yet  completed  his  32nd  year. 

He  lies  near  Beethoven,  in  the  ]iretty  cliurchyard  of  Wahring. 
Even  in  winter  it  is  a  pleasimt  retreat,  with  its  quiet  walks  lined 
with  a  profusion  of  evergreens,  whilst  in  summer  the  air  is  scented 
with  lilac  blossoms,  and  wild  roses  twine  amongst  the  tombs.  A 
tablet,  bearing  the  following  inscription,  is  placed  over  the  ffrave: — 


**  *  Deotli  bunod  her©  a  rich  possesAion, 

and  yet  fairer  Iiop^s/ 

Here  lies  Fbaxz  Schubekt  \  bom  Jan.  31,  1797  r  died  Nor.  \%  1828^ 

aged  31  years.*' 

We  pass  from  the  composer  to  his  works.  Works  belonging  to 
the  highest  order  of  genius  depend  upon  the  rare  combination  of 
three  distinct  qualities, — (1)  Invention,  (2)  Expression,  (3)  Con- 
centration, Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  Eeethoven  and 
ilozart  ])ossassed  all  tlu-ee.  !Mendelssulin  *  the  second  and  third  in 
the  highest  degree;  Schumann.f  the  hrst  and  third;  Sclmbert,  the 

*  Tho  qualiiy^  at  once  delicate,  tender,  and  snbUme,  of  Menddssohn'a  creations,  is  not 
qnestioned  j  but  tho  endless  though  hewitching  repetitione,  or  inveraious  of  the  ftaino 
phroflc,  and  an  identity  of  lorm  M'biieh  amount.a  tu  moru  than  mere  mEinncmtzij  compek 
us  to  sdmit  thut  the  range  uf  his  musical  Ideaa  h-oa  limited. 

t  Again,  extmordinarj'  powers  ot  ezpresaion  are  not  denied  to  Schi!marLn,     He  some* 
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fiTst  and  second.  As  fast  as  bis  ideas  arose  tliey  were  poured  forth 
on  pajien  He  was  like  a  gardener  l)ewildered  witli  the  luxuriant 
gi'D%\i^^h  springing  up  aroimd  him.  He  was  too  rich  for  liims^L^lf,— his 
fancy  outgrew  his  powers  of  arraiigenient.  Beethoven  will  of  I  en  take 
one  ihy  subject,  an<l  Ity  force  of  mere  labour  and  eoneeutration,  kindle 
it  into  life  and  beauty.  Schubert  will  shower  a  dozen  upon  you,  and 
hardly  stop  to  elaborate  one,  HL^  music  is  more  the  work  of  a  gifted 
droaiuer,  of  one  cari-ied  idong  irresistibly  by  the  current  of  Ids 
thouglits,  than  of  one  who,  like  Beethoven,  worked  at  his  idea  until 
its  exj>ression  was  without  a  flaw.  Ills  thought  possesses  iSchubert 
— Beetlioven  labfjurs  till  be  ha^s  possessed  his  thought. 

Sc]iul)eH  has  left  compositions  in  every  style, — operas,  church 
music,  spnphonies,  snngs,  and  unexplored  masses  f»f  pianofoite  music. 
His  operas  were  unift*rmly  unsuccessfub  with  the  exception  of  '*  War 
in  the  Household/*  whicli  is  on  a  vei^'  small  scale,  and  has  the  advan- 
tage over  all  the  others  of  an  experienced  librettist,  Caste! li.  The 
truth  is  tliat  Schubeft  was  prolinbly  deticient  in  the  qualities  which 
are  necessary  to  the  success  of  an  opera.  Bedsides  inelotly,  harmonyj 
facility,  ajul  learning,  an  attention  to  stage  effect,  a  ceiiain  tact  of 
annngenu'nt,  and  above  all  things  (what  Scliubeit  never  possessed) 
the  faculty  of  coming  to  an  end,  are  necessary,  An}ilung  like 
diffuaeness  is  a  fault.  A  successfid  opera  must  have  definite  points 
to  work  up  to,  and  a  good  crisis.  How  many  Italian  opera^s  dej^end 
upon  three  situations,  one  quartett,  and  a  good  mmxler  I  And  how 
many  of  tliem  arc  worth  a  page  of  Schubert's  music  ? 

Tiie  greater  number  of  Ids  Masses  and  psalms  are  still  unpublished  ; 
the  few  we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  possess  all  the  bi^adtb 
and  sw^eetness  of  his  secular  w^orks-  Tlie  twenty-third  I'salin,  tor 
women's  voices,  might  be  sung  by  a  chorus  of  angels. 

Schuliert  wrt^te  in  nil  seven  comjdete  sympliomes.  Of  these  the 
sixth,  in  C,  is  interesting,  as  showing  the  transition  from  the  forms 
of  Mozart  and  Beethoven  to  the  true  Schubertiau,  The  seventh 
and  last  (1828)  is  a  niRsterpiece,  and  tastes  of  nothing  but  Schnliei-t 
from  beginning  to  end.  Cranparisons  of  merit  are  usually  sense- 
less or  nnjnst,  but  different  qualities  are  often  best  obseiTed  by  the 
light  of  contrast.  In  Scb\d>ert's  pianoforte  music  and  spnphonic 
writing  for  strings  or  full  ttrchestra,  we  miss  the  firm  grip  of  Beet- 
hoven^  the  masterful  art-weaviog  completeness  of  Mentlelssohn.  the 
learning  of  Spohr,  or  even  the  pure  nudodic  ^mx  of  ilozart. ; — grip 
there  is,  but  it  is  oftener  the  grip  of  Phauton  than  the  calm  might  of 
Apollo, — a  wea%ing  there  is,  no  doubt,  but  like  the  weaving  of  the 

times  hits  you^  like  HobBi-t  Browning,  with  the  force  of  a  alcdge-bammer,  but,  like  Mm, 
you  often  feci  that  ho  is  Inhonrmg  with  some  thought  for  which  he  can  find  no  adequate 
expresfiion.  ^ 
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Indian  loom— beautiful  in  its  very  iri^giilarity, — ^learnm!^  there  is,  and 
that  of  the  highest  ordiir,  Ixjcause  instirictive,  but  how  otteii  du  we  find 
a  neglect  of  its  use  in  the  direction  of  curtailment  or  ftnish, — melodies 
there  are  in  abundance,  but  tliey  are  frt^(|ueiitly  so  cix)wded  ui)on  each 
other  with  a  dejstructive  exul>eraiiGe  of  fancy,  tltat  we  fail  to  trace 
then-  musical  connection  or  affinity.  In  sfmaking  tlms  we  ai^e  dealing 
of  coiu*se  with  characteristics  and  tendencies,  not  with  invariable 
qualities.  Movemeuta  of  Sclmhert  might  be  pomted  out  as  roimiled 
and  complete,  as  connected  in  tliought  and  perfect  in  expression,  as 
the  lughest  standard  of  art  could  reqinre ;  but  tlie^e  w^ill  be  found 
more  often  amongst  his  pianof<»rte  four-hand  and  vocal  music  than  in 
liis  lai^er  w-orks.  We  must,  however,  admit  that  the  exceptions  to  this 
rule  are  triumphant  ones,  and  criticism  stands  disarmed  l>efore  such 
works  as  tlie  Quintett  in  C,  the  Sonata  in  A  iniuor,  and  the  Seventh 
Symphony. 

In  describing  this  symphony,  Schimiann*  has  not  fallen  into  the 
shallow  nustake  of  explaining  to  uis  the  particular  thiiught  which  the 
author  had  m  his  mmd ;  but  whilst  admitting  that  probably  he  had 
none,  and  that  the  music  was  open  to  tlilTerent  interpretations,  he 
neither  there  nor  elsewht^re  in  the  mass  of  his  criticism,  explauis  how 
tlie  same  piece  of  music  can  mean  dit!erent  tilings,  or  why  people  are 
fio  apt  to  insist  upon  its  meaning  sometlnng.  The  fact  is,  w^hen  %ve  aay 
a  piece  uf  nuisic  is  hke  the  sea  or  tlie  moon,  wiiat  w^e  really  mean  is, 
that  it  excites  in  us  an  emotion  like  that  created  by  the  sea  or  the 
moon  ;  but  the  same  music  wUl  be  the  fit  expression  of  any  other  idea 
which  is  calculated  to  rouse  in  us  tlie  same  sort  of  feeling.  As  far  as 
music  is  concerned,  it  matters  not  whether  your  imagination  deals 
with  a  storm  giiidmdly  subsidiog  into  calm^ — passionate  sorrow 
passing  into  resignation— or  silence  and  night  descending  upon  a 
battle-field, — in  each  of  the  above  cases  the  kind  of  emotion  excited 
is  the  same,  and  will  find  a  sort  of  expression  in  any  one  of  these 
diflerent  conceptions.  ^^ 

Tims  a  very  little  reflection  will  show  ns  that  music  is  not  neces- 
Siirdy  connected  with  any  definite  conception.  Emotion,  not  tliought, 
is  the  sphere  of  nmsic ;  and  emotion  quite  as  often  precedes  as  follows 
thought,  Altliongh  a  thought  wdl  often,  perhaps  always,  produce  an 
emotion  of  some  kind,  it  requires  a  distinct  eilbrt  of  the  mind  to  tit 

*  So©  an  admirablo  translation  by  M*  E.  von  G.»  \\v  tlio  ShiUing  Mtt^azine^  Oct.,  V865. 

t  In  DJustrtition  of  the  nimibiT  of  aimilar  ideas  which  ^nll  produce  a  similur  emotion, 
mid  of  the  rUffcrwit  ways  in  wliitb  the  name  cmoOun  will  lind  iin  uttcrniicc,  see  on  article 
in  iho  Argmu^  11.,  by  Matthew  Browno,— **  It  htts  Bcemed  tome  that  no  note  of  puin,  ahriek 
id  agony,  or  shout  of  loy—^for  diher  would  ffo, — could  he  strong  enough  to  express  *ym- 
pathy  with  a  meadow  of  buttercups  lo*»rd  and  retoaaed  by  the  wind,** 

How  crften  in  BeethoTtn  i»  it  impofifiiblc  to  decide  whether  he  is  bantenng  or  scolding, 
mad  in  Meudcin&ohn,  whether  ho  ib  restlciu  with  joy  or  anxit'ty ! 
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an  emotion  ^vith  its  appropriate  tliuiiglit.  Emotion  is  the  atmosphere 
in  which  tlionght  is  steeped, — that  which  lends  to  thoiin^ht  its  tone  or 
temperature, — that  to  which  thoiigiit  is  often  indehted  for  half  its 
power.  In  lUtening  to  music  we  are  hke  those  \vho  ji^aze  tlirough 
different  coloured  lenses.  Kow  the  air  is  dyed  with  a  liery  hue,  but 
presently  si  wave  of  rainbow  green,  or  blue,  or  orange,  floats  by, 
anrl  varied  tints  melt  down  through  hi  finite  gmdatious,  or  again 
rise  into  eddyin*^  contrasts,  with  such  alternations  as  fitly  luirror  in 
the  clear  deeps  of  harmony  the  ever-changeful  and  subtle  emotions  of 
the  soul.  Can  any  words  express  these  ?  No  !  Words  are  but  poor 
interpreters  in  the  realms  of  emotion.  Where  all  words  end,  music 
begins;  where  tliey  suggest,  it  realizes;  and  hence  the  secret  of  its 
stitinge,  ineffable  power.  It  reveals  us  to  ourselves — it  represents 
those  modulations  and  temperamental  changes  which  escape  all 
verbal  analysis—  it  utters  what  must  else  remain  for  ever  unuttered 
and  unutterable — it  feeds  tluit  deeji,  inemdicable  instinct  witldii  us 
of  which  all  ait  is  only  the  reveiljcrated  echo,  that  craving  to  express, 
tlii'ongli  tlie  medium  of  the  senses,  the  spiritual  and  etenial  realities 
which  underlie  them  1  Of  course,  this  language  of  the  emotions  has 
to  be  studied  like  any  other.  To  the  inapt  or  uncultured,  music 
seems  but  tlie  giiiceful  or  forcible  union  of  sounds  with  wonls,  or  a 
pleasant  meaningless  vibration  of  sound  alone.  But  to  him  wlio  has 
read  the  ojjen  secret  aright,  it  is  a  language  for  tlie  expression  of  the 
soul's  life  beyond  aU  othei-s.  The  tme  musician  cares  very  little  for 
your  definit^3  ideas,  or  tlimgs  which  can  be  expressed  by  w^ords^hc 
knows  you  can  give  him  these ;  what  he  sighs  lor  is  the  expression  of 
the  immaterial,  the  impalpable,  the  great  "  imponderables "  of  our 
nature,  and  he  turns  from  a  world  of  painted  forms  and  oppressive 
»substances  to  find  the  vague  and  yet  perfect  rapture  of  his  dreams  in 
the  wild,  invisible  beauty  of  his  divine  mistress! 

jVlthough  music  appeals  simply  to  the  emotions,  and  represents 
no  definite  images  in  itself,  we  are  Justified  in  usuig  any  language 
which  may  serve  to  convey  to  others  our  musical  im|jressions.  Words 
w^ill  often  pave  the  way  lor  the  more  subtle  operations  of  nmsic,  and 
unlock  the  treasures  which  sound  alone  can  rifle;  and  hence  the 
eternal  jiopularity  of  song.  Into  the  region  of  song  Sclmbert  found 
himself  forced  almost  against  hia  will.  He  could  get  himself  heaitl 
in  no  other,  and  this,  after  aU,  proved  to  be  the  sphere  in  which  he 
was  destined  to  i-eign  supreme.  His  inspimtions  came  to  him  in 
electric  flashes  of  short  and  overwhehnmg  brilliancy.  The  white-heat 
of  a  song  like  the  ''  Erl  King/*  or  *'  Ungeduld,"  must  liave  cooled  if 
carried  In^yond  the  limits  of  a  song.  Nowhere  is  he  so  gi^at  as  in 
the  act  of  renderhig  some  sudden  jihase  of  passion.  Songs  like 
'*  Mignon  "  and  **  Marguerite  Spinning  *'  renund  one  of  those  miinclea 
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of  pliotograpliy  where  the  cloud  is  caught  in  aetiml  motion,— the 
wave  upon  the  very  ciirL  Schubert  was  always  siugiug.  The  Midas 
of  music,  everj^liing  dissolved  iUelf  into  a  stream  of  melody  beneath 
his  touch.  All  his  instrnmeutal  works  are  full  of  luclodies  piled  on 
melodies.  We  need  not  wonder  at  the  numlter  of  his  songs.  He 
l»egan  by  turning  every  poem  he  could  get  hold  of  into  a  song,  and 
liad  he  lived  long  enough  he  would  have  set  the  whole  German 
literature  to  music.  But  he  wdio,  like  Coleridge,  is  always  talking, 
ia  not  always  equally  well  worth  listening  to,  Schuliert  composed 
with  enormous  rapidity,  but  seldom  rcvised  or  corrected,  and  his 
music  sometimes  su filers  from  a  certain  slippcr-and-dressiug-gown 
Btyle,  characteristic  enough  of  a  man  who  was  in  the  habit  of  rising 
late,  and  finishing  his  breakfast  and  half-a-dozen  songs  together.  His 
ivarmest  admu-ers  cannot  be  cjuite  blind  to  au  occasional  sloveidiness 
in  his  acconjpaniments ;  but  like  Shelley,  he  is  so  rich  in  his  atmo- 
spheric efteets  tliat  we  liardly  care  to  look  too  nearly  at  the  mecluiuism. 
His  songs  nuiy  T>e  divided  into  seven  classes.  We  can  do  no  more  at 
present  than  bai^ly  enumerate  them,  pointing  out  specimens  of  perfect 
beauty  in  illustration  of  each. 

L  Ii^li'(jutm — 'Ave  >biria,'  ii.  248  ;*  *Thc  Young  Nuil,'  iL  222. 
II.  8ffpernatuml—'Thii  Doulile;  v.  1«3  ;  *  The  Ghost\s  Grt^eting;  iii.  431. 
Ill  *S>mW/<vf/~*Thii  Crow/  ii,  409  ;  *The  Erl  Kiug,'  i.  2. 
IV,   dAiW(W--*  Philoetftes;  iv.  97;  •  .EschyhLs' iv,  125. 
V.  Desenpiia: — 'The  Tu.st,'  ii.  4fHJ ;  *  A  iiroup  in  Tartanis,'  i.  112. 
VI.  JSofhjit  of  Meddittkm — 'The  Wanderer/  i.  20;  *  Night  and  Dreams/ 
ii.  225. 
AHfl.  Htmtj^  of  P««ir/f>rt— *  Mignon/  iv.  170;  *  Thine  h  my  heart,'  I   132; 
'  By  the  Sea/  v.  181 ;  'Anne  Lyle,*  il  34a 

Notwith-standing  the  opinion  of  an  illustrious  critic  to  the  contnxry, 
we  nmst  be  allowed  to  doul>t  whether  Schubert  ever  reached  his 
climax.  Thu.se  works  of  las  latest  period  not  numifeatly  darkened 
by  the  shadow  of  approaching  death- — c.  17.,  *' Seventh  Symphony"  and 
*' A  minor  Sonata" — bear  the  most  distinct  marks  of  pru^aess  ;  and 
during  the  last  year  of  his  lite  he  had  applied  himself  with  vigour 
to  the  study  of  Bach,  Ilaiideb  and  the  stricter  forms  of  fugue  and 
connterpoiiit.  What  the  result  of  sncb  severe  studies  nnglit  have 
been  upon  a  mind  so  discursive,  we  can  only  conjecture.  He  might 
have  addeil  tu  his  own  richness  mm^c  of  l^eetboven's  power  and  of 
Jlemlelssohn's  finish ;  but  in  the  wmxls  of  Schumann,  "  He  has  ilone 
enough;"  and  as  we  take  a  last  glance  at  the  vast  and  beautiful 
amiy  of  his  compositions,  we  can  only  exclaim  iigain  wiili  Lizt, 
'^Schubert! — Schubert,  le  musicien,  le  plus  poete  i^ui  fut  jamais!** 

•  Wu  quote  the  *' Wolf*:u 3  fitter'  EdiO.m,  in  fivo  vols.,  edited  by  SiUtlcr.  TW  fir^t 
auinbcr  riffers  to  the  volunie,  Uic  eetoud  to  llif  pajje. 
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Wjat  ScouBERT  was  to  the  songs  of  Gt^nnnny,  Chopin  was  to  it« 
pianoforte  music;  but  wliilst  tlie  genius  of  Scliubert  ranged  freely 
over  every  field  of  musical  composition,  that  of  Chopin  was  confined 
witliin  certain  narrow  limita  Eorn  into  the  mid-ciin'ent  of  that 
giH3at  wave  of  liomaiiticiam  firsfc  set  in  motion  by  8chul>ert,  he  was 
destined,  with  the  aid  of  Lizt  and  Berlioz,  to  establLsh  its  influence 
permanently  in  Paris,  Paris — at  once  so  superficially  brilliant  and 
80  profoundly  acute^ — the  same  in  theology,  pliilosophy,  and  the  arts 
—always  alow  to  receive  German  influences,  and  rdways  sure  to  adopt 
them  in  t!ie  long  run — Paris  became  in  reidity  the  great  foreig^n  depot 
of  the  Eonjantie.  school*  But  political  events  hsid  something  to 
do  with  this,  Al>out  1832,  the  effen'escence  of  the  first  years  of  the 
July  Eevolution  seemed  to  pa^s  nnturally  into  questions  of  art  and 
literatuTe,  and  as  the  Fi-ench  are  occasiomilly  tired  of  blood  but 
never  of  glory,  the  great  battle  of  the  Eomantic  and  Classical  schools 
was  fouglit  out  in  the  lilcHjdless  arena  of  the  arts. 

It  was  the  ohl  contest,  with  which  in  so  many  other  forma  we  have 
grown  familiar — what  Mr,  Mill  calls  f  "  the  stniggle  between  liberty 
and  authority,"— -or  as  Jlr.  Carlyle  said  at  Edinburgh  the  other  day, 
"the  question  of  whether  we  should  he  led  by  the  old  tbrmalities 
of  use  and  w^ont,  or  by  something  that  had  been  conceived  of  new  in 
the  souls  of  TH^VLr  Dead  fruit  has  to  be  shaken  periodically  from 
every  branch  of  the  tree  of  knowleilge.  But  if  any  good  is  to  be 
done,  the  shaking  must  be  severe  and  thorough.  The  constantly 
recurring  question  between  tlie  new  wine  and  the  old  bottles  jidmits 
of  no  cunipioraiae.  ''  Wiat  comprijmise/'  X  t^sks  Liszt,  "  could  thei-e  l*e 
between  those  who  w^ould  not  admit  the  possibility  of  writing  in 
any  other  than  the  established  nnxnneT,  and  tliose  who  thought 
that  the  artist  should  be  allowetl  to  choose  such  forms  as  he  deemed 
best  suited  for  the  expression  of  his  own  ide^is  ?"  We  know  how 
the  question  was  settled.  We  kimw  how  Mendelssohn  saved  the 
movement  from  suicidal  extravagance  in  its  early  stages — ^wdiilst 
Schumann  has  done  something  t<jwards  sanctioning  its  very  excesses. 
The  cause  of  freedom,  in  music  as  elsewhere,  is  now  very  nearly 
triumpliant;  but  at  a  time  when  its  adversaries  wei"e  many  and 
powerful,  we  can  hanlly  imagine  the  sacred  bridge  of  liberty  kept  by  a 
more  stalwart  trio  than  Schubert  the  Arnmurer,  Chopin  the  llefiner, 
and  Lizt  the  Thunderer. 

•  Id  the  abuse  io  cordimBy  Inviahed  by  the  Greruiau*  on  the  French,  they  should 
r(?mi-Ti]lK.T  how  much  of  their  popylaiity  in  theology,  philosophy »  and  the*  art*  is  due  to 
French  writers,  who  Mmkc  readable^  or  put  in  circiUation,  what  would  otherwise  D«T©r  be 
read,  I'hc  rapid  posthumous  popiilnnty  of  Schubert  is  greatly  duo  to  the  fact  of  every 
one  of  his  songs  having  been  translated  into  French.  f  Mill  on  **  Liberty/'  chap,  i. 

X  Dr.  Lizt' 8  fifth  chapter,  **  Life  of  Chopin/*  contiiina  ft  statement  of  the  pomts  at  issue. 
This  ia  thu  only  readable  part  of  the  book ;  it  i*  very  able. 
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i'HLDERic  FfiANciri  fJimi'TX  was  boni  in  1810,  at  Zelazowa-Wola, 
near  Warsaw.  Tli.s  family  was  of  French  extraction,  and  tliuiigli  gifted 
witli  a  certain  native  distinctinu,  seems  to  have  been  neither  rich  nor 
prosperous.  Frederic  was  a  frail  and  flelicate  child,  and  a  source  of 
constjuit  anxitity  to  his  parents^.  He  was  [letted  and  eoaxed  on  from 
year  to  year,  and  seemed  to  gain  strength  veiy  slowly.  He  was  a 
quiet  and  thoughtful  thild,  with  the  sweetest  of  dispositions — always 
auftering  and  never  f^nmplaining.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  hegan  to 
learn  music  from  Ziwna,  a  passionate  disciple  of  Sehastien  Bach ;  but 
it  ilcjes  not  appear  that  eitlier  he  Idmself  or  Ids  friends  were  at  that 
time  aware  of  his  reinurkable  [Ktwers,  In  1820  he  was  introduced  to 
Madame  Cat^lani,  who  for  some  i-easou  gave  hiui  a  watch, — whether 
merely  as  a  Moman  she  Wiis  attmeted  towards  the  ]iale  and  delicate 
boy,  or  as  an  artist,  with  a  certain  prophetic  instinct,  when  his  life 
was  yet  in  the  Ijud, — 

•*  She  too  foretold  tlie  perfect  ro§e/' — 

we  cannot  say.  At  any  rate,  the  bud  soon  began  to  open.  Through 
the  kindness  of  Prince  Radziwill,  a  liberal  patron  of  rising  talent. 
Cbnpin  was  sent  to  the  Warsaw  College,  wliere  he  received  the  Imst 
education,  and  where  his  musical  powers  l)egan  to  make  themselves 
felt  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  became  the  favourite  puitil  of  Joseph 
Eisner,  Director  of  the  Conser\'atoiy  at  Warsaw,  stud  from  him  he 
leanied  those  habits  of  severe  study,  and  that  practical  science,  wliich 
gjive  him  in  later  years  so  complete  a  mastery  over  his  subtle  ami 
dreamy  creations.  At  college  he  made  many  friends,  more  especialJy 
amongst  the  young  nobdity,  and  upon  being  introduced  to  their 
families  he  assumed  withrmt  an  etlbrt  that  position  in  society  which  he 
ever  after  retained,  and  for  which  nature  had  so  peculiarly  fitted  him. 
*'  Gentle,  sensitive,  and  veiy  lovely,  he  united  the  cliarm  of  adolescence 
with  the  suavity  of  a  more  mature  age^ — ^through  tlie  want  of 
mn«cidar  development  he  retained  a  j>eculiar  beauty~an  exceptional 
physiognomy,  which,  if  we  UKiy  venture  so  to  speak,  belonged  to 
neither  age  nor  sex.  .  .  »  It  was  more  like  the  ideal  creations  with 
which  the  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages  adorned  the  Christian  temples. 
The  (ielicacy  of  his  constitution  rendered  Inm  interesting  in  the  eyes 
of  women.  The  full  yet  graceful  cultivation  of  his  mind,  the  sweet 
and  captivating  originality  of  his  conversation,  gaincl  for  him  the 
attention  of  tlie  nmst  eidightened  men,  whilst  those  less  higlily  culti- 
vated liked  him  for  the  exquisite  courtesy  of  his  manners/'* 

The  manners  of  Chopin  seem  to  have  impressed  every  one  with 
the  same  sense  of  refinement.  Tinged  with  a  certain  melancholy 
which   was  never  obtmsive,  and  wldch  exhaled  itself  freely  in  his 
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Tiiiisic  alone,  lie  was  nevertliDless  a  most  clmrjuing  conipaiiion.  Only 
th<>se  who  knew  him  well  knew  how  reserved  he  really  wa*^.  He 
received  every  one  with  the  same  facile  courtesy,  and  was  so  ready  k> 
be  absorbed  by  others,  that  few  noticed  how  little  lie  ever  gave  in 
return.  He  was  unmoved  by  praise,  but  not  always  unmortihed  by 
iailure ;  yet  he  never  lost  tliat  quiet  and  afl'able  di^iity  which  some 
may  have  thought  a  little  cold  and  satirical,  but  which  to  others 
seemed  at  once  natural  and  charming.  He  was  usually  cheerful,  but 
seldom  showed  deep  feeling.  He  was  not,  however,  deficient  in  im- 
pulse nor  wanting  in  depth,  and  beneath  a  somewhat  placid  exterior 
lay  concealed  the  wannest  family  affections,  a  burning  patriotism,  a 
passionate  love,  and  a  st^m,  unutterable  devotion  t-o  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  his  art. 

Soon  after  completing  his  education  at  Warsaw,  he  visited  Vienna, 
wliere  he  idayed  frequently  in  [>iiblic;  but  Liszt  had  been  before  him, 
and  he  found  those  large  audiences  whose  ears  hail  licen  so  hxtely 
stunned  with  the  thunder  of  cascades  and  hurricanes,  wholly  un- 
prepared to  listen  to  the  niurnniTing  of  the  waterfall,  or  the  sighing 
of  the  midnight  wind.  The  genius  of  Chopin  could  ne\'er  cope  with 
the  masses.  "  I  am  not  suited  for  concert-giving/'  he  said  to  Liszt. 
•'  Tlie  public  intimidate  me, — their  breath  stifles  me.  You  are  destined 
for  it,  for  when  vuu  do  not  gain  your  i>ublic,  you  hiive  the  force  to 
assaxdt,  to  ovei-w^hebn,  to  compel  them  "  But  he  found  some  compensa- 
tion for  the  indiiference  of  the  many  in  the  euthusiiistic  adnnraiion  of 
the  few.  A  little  circle  of  friends,  consisting  of  seveml  distingiushed 
amateurs,  and  some  of  the  first  artists  of  the  day,  began  to  gather 
round  the  new  iiinnist,  and  the  public  prints  soon  took  the  hint,  and 
descrilx'd  him  sis  "  a  master  of  tlie  first  rank,"  and  the  most  remarkable 
meteor  then  shining  in  the  musical  firmament,  &c* 

Alter  the  Pievnlutiou  of  1830,  the  posit iim  of  Poland  seemed  more 
hopeless  than  evt^,  and  Chopin,  like  so  ninny  of  his  coinpatriots,  deter- 
mined to  leave  his  ctmntiy  and  seek  a  temporary^  asylum  in  England. 
But  unforespen  events  delayed  the  acconiplislinieut  of  this  plan.  On 
his  way  to  England,  he  often  said,  with  a  smile,  **he  passed  tbrougli 
Paris  f  but  when  he  left  Paris  itjwas  not  for  London,  but  for  an  island 
in  the  Meditermnean.  (Jreat  was  tlie  euriosity  in  some  French  circles 
when  Chopin's  visit  was  announced.  All  the  lirst  musicians  and  con- 
noisseurs, including  Dr.  Liszt,  ^1,  l*leyel,  Kalkbrenuer,  Field,  an<l  others, 
assembled  in  M,  Pleyers  concert-rooms  to  liear  him.  Cliopin  played 
bis  Fu-st  Concerto  and  several  of  his  detached  pieces,  and  the  sen- 
sation which  he  produced  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  Lizt  and 
others  who  were  present  on  tlrnt  occasion.  But  whilst  all  wei^e 
astonished,  some  were  not  convinced,  and  sober  juanists  like  Ivalk- 
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T  took  exception  to  such  iincoBstitutiinifil  eifects  as  tlie  new 
virtuom  was  in  the  hahit  of  producing  \\y  using  his  third  finger  for  his 
thumb,  and  vim  verm.  Chopin  %vas  at  once  received  into  the  best  society, 
and  liei-e  lie  breathed  the  atoios]diei'e  most  congenial  to  him.  Unlike 
Schubert,  he  was  not  averse  to  giving  lessons,  but  chose  only  pupils  of 
the  higliest  natnml  endowments,  and  when  we  add  that  the  most  dia- 
tinguished  and  beautifid  women  in  Paris  eagerly  sought  his  instruc- 
tions on  any  terms,  we  can  imagine  him  engaged  in  a  more  unpalat- 
able occupation.  Chopin,  in  a  word,  became  the  rage :  he  was /Art/  in 
the  "salofh%''  and  sought  after  by  the  highest  noliility.  Amongst  thcni 
he  formed  many  admirable  pupils,  who  closely  imitated  his  style^and 
generally  played  nothing  Imt  his  music. 

Meanwiiile  lie  lived  qnietly  in  the  Chaussde  d'Antin — shimned  the 
celebrities,  literary  and  philosophical — seldom  entertained,  and  objected 
to  the  invasion  of  his  privacy.  But  his  friends  and  aflnnrci^  would 
sometimes  take  no  i\"fiisal,  and  occasionally  invaded  his  apartments 
in  a  l>ody.  Through  the  khulness  of  Dr.  Liszt,  who  was  usually  the 
ringleader  in  such  disturl>ances,  we  can  easily  transport  ourselves  in 
imagination  to  one  of  these  impromijtu  levies.  It  is  aliout  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  Chopin  is  seated  at  the  piano,  the  room  is  dimly 
lighted  by  a  few  wax  candles.  Several  men  of  brilliant  reno^^m  are 
grouped  in  the  luminous  zone  ininiediately  aromid  the  piano, 

Heine,  the  sad  luimourist  and  fellow-conntrjTnan  of  Chopin,  leans 
over  his  shoulder,  and  as  the  tapering  fingers  wander  meditatively 
over  the  ivory  keys,  asks  "if  the  trees  at  mooidiglit  sang  always  so 
liannonioiisly  ?" 

rEyEUBEEU  is  seated  by  his  side  :   his  grave  and  thoughtful  head 

E>ves  at  times  with  a  tacit  acquiescence  and  delight,  and  he  almost 
forgets  the  ring  of  his  own  Cyclopiean  harmonies  in  listening  to  the 
delicate  Arabesqw?-woven  mazourkas  of  his  friend. 

Adolphe  Noukiut,  the  noble  and  ascetic  artist,  stands  a  little 
apart.  He  has  something  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Middle  Ages  about 
him  In  his  later  years  he  refused  to  paint  any  subject  which  was 
wanting  in  true  dignity.  Like  Chopin,  he  served  art  with  a  severe 
exclusiveness  and  a  passionate  devotion, 

EuGEKE  DELAcnoDC  leaiis  against  the  piano,  absorbed  in  medita- 
tion,— ^developing,  it  may  be,  in  his  own  mind,  some  form  of  beauty, 
Oir  some  splendid  tint,  suggested  by  the  strange  analogies  which  exist 
between  sound  and  colour. 

"  Buried  in  nfmUmtil,  with  her  aiTus  resting  on  a  table,  sat  Madame 
Sakd,  curiously  attentive,  gracefully  subdued"  (Liszt).  She  was  listen- 
ing to  ttie  language  of  the  emotions, — fascinated  l^y  the  subtle  grada- 
tions of  thought  and  feeling  which  she  herself  delighted  to  express,  she 
may  have  there  learned  that  wondrous  melody  of  language  which  so 
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often  reniiiifls  one  of  a  meflitation  by  Chojviiu  Is  it  in  iiiemoiy  of 
some  siicli  golden  liours  tliiit  she  writes, — ^*' There  is  no  might ier  art 
than  this,  to  awaken  in  man  the  sublime  consciousness  of  his  own 
huniaoity;  to  paint  before  his  miners  eye  tlie  rich  splendours  of 
nature;  the  jov  of  meilitatinii ;  the  natinal  character  of  a  peo])le;  the 
jjassionate  tunuilt  of  their  hopes  and  feai-s ;  the  languor  and  despond- 
eney  of  their  snfTerin*4S,  llemorse^  violence,  terror,  control*  despair, 
entluisiasm,  tultlij  disquietude,  glory,  ciihn, — these  and  a  thousand 
other  nameless  emotions  belong  to  music.  Without  stooping  to  a 
puerile  imitation  of  noises  and  effects,  she  transports  us  in  tlie  spirit 
to  strange  and  distant  scenes.  There  we  wander  to  and  fro  in  the 
dim  air,  mid,  like  -^Eneas  in  the  Elysian  fields,  aU  we  behold  is 
greater  than  on  earth,  godlike,  changed,  idealized!"* 

It  was  soon  after  the  extraordinary  creation  of  "  Lelia,"  in  which 
all  the  pliials  of  her  passionate  scorn  nm  poured  out  upon  man,  whilst 
e%'ery  tiling,  except  'Ulas  ewig  weiWiV//(7,*'t  is  exalted  in  woman,  that 
Madame  Sand  first  met  Chopin.  She  wa.s  then  suflrrhig  fix>m  that 
exhaustion  and  lassitude  which  generally  follows  the  attempt  to  realize 
an  impossible  idertl.  Her  creation  was  still  before  her,  but  it  did  not 
satisfy  her, — like  the  statue  of  Pygmalion,  it  wanted  life.  What  was, 
after  all,  the  world  of  dreams  to  her,  if  there  were  no  ixialities  to 
correspond  to  them  ?  She  i\oxild  not  ask  for  a  perfect  nmhzation, 
bnt,  womanlike,  something  she  must  have.  She  who  "  had  suqjrised 
such  inetfahle  smiles  on  the  faces  of  the  dead  "J— she  who  *'had 
dreamed  of  scenes  which  must  exist  somewhere,  either  on  the  earth 
or  iu  some  of  the  planets,  whose  light  we  love  to  gaze  upon  in  the 
forests,  when  the  moon  has  set,"§ — ^seemed  to  find  for  the  tune  an  out- 
ward reflection  of  her  ideal  world  in  the  mind  and  nnisic  of  Chopin* 
Her  strong,  energetic  personaUty  at  once  absorbed  the  fragile  musician. 
She  drew  him  as  a  magnet  draws  steel  He  was  nece^soiy  to  her. 
'She  felt  that  one  side  of  her  nature  had  never  been  adequately  ex- 
presseti.  She  was  many-sided.  She  would  have  everything  in  turn. 
She  would  lay  heaven  and  earth  nnder  contribution.  The  passing 
moment  was  her  eternity.  Notliing  seemed  to  her  limited  which 
filled  the  present  phase.  For  a  time,  in  the  coiu^se  of  her  imperioug 
self-dcvelo[iment,  the  j^art  represented  to  her  the  whole,  and  thus  it 
happened  that  Chopin,  whose  whole  was  only  a  part,  was  offered  np, 
timongst  others,  upon  the  altar  of  her  comprehensive  and  insatiable 
orighiality. 

To  his  tATenty-seventh  year  (1837)  Chopin  was  attacked  with  the 
lung  disease  which  had  threatened  him  from  his  earliest  eldldhood. 
JIadame  Sand  had  now  become  his  constant  and  devoted  companion. 
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and  with  her  he  %vas  induced  to  leave  tlie  heated  mloivi  ami  perfumed 
boudoirs  of  Park  for  the  soft  and  bahny  breezes  of  the  south.  Tliey 
finally  settled  in  the  island  of  ^Majorca,  and  for  the  events  which 
followed  we  must  I'efer  the  i^eader  to  the  pages  of  '■  Lucrezia  Fluriani/' 
where  Miuiauie  Sand  is  '*  La  Floriani/'  Chopin  the  "  Prince  Karol/' 
and  Liszt  the  "  Count  Salvator  Albani/'  Those  who  have  lingered  in 
feeble  hedth  by  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  know  how  from  those 
sunny  waters  and  cloudless  skies  a  sweet,  new  life  seems  to  pas.s  into 
the  veiM,  whilst,  as  it  were,  Nature  herself  arises  to  tend  her  sickly 
children-  The  grounds  of  the  Villa  Floriaui  were  bounded  only  by 
the  sand  of  the  seix-shore — here  and  there  the  foliage  dipped  into  the 
water.  Can  we  wonder  if,  in  this  moraentary  and  dlusive  rest,  health 
leturnod  to  tlie  overtasked  and  exhausted  nio.siciaiij  or  that  some  of 
his  loveliest  inspirations  arose  as  he  lingered  by  the  blooming  coast, 
gazed  upon  the  summer  sea,  or  floated  out  into  its  moonlit  waters  ? 

He  returned  to  Paris  with  a  show  of  health  wliich  was  soon  to  dis- 
appear beneath  tlie  sfioeks  of  passion  and  disappointment  which  now 
awaited  him.  The  dream  of  Chopin's  life  was  union  with  Madame 
Sand  in  nmiTiage,  He  had  not  followed  her  in  lier  speculations — he 
flid  not  aji^ree  witli  her  conclusions — ^he  only  prayed  that  what  had 
become  dearer  to  him  than  life  itself  might  be  secured  to  him  for 
ever,  and  he  asked  tlie  woman  he  loved  to  saerifice  her  philosophical 
opinions  to  his  passionate  devotion.  Bat  unfortunately  marriage 
found  no  place  in  Madame  Sand's  system  of  morals.  She  considered 
it  a  snam  to  a  man,  and  a  delusion  to  a  woman.  This  controversy 
first  brought  out  the  glaring  dilference^  of  chamcter  wliich  liad  always 
existed  between  them,  and  from  the  hour  of  Madame  Sand's  delibe- 
rate i-efusal,  Chopin  was  seized  with  a  restless  ami  iuextinguisliable 
jealousy.  Althuugh  Madame  Sand  had  l>een  considerate  and  con- 
aiatent  enough  to  remove  every  cause,  yet  Chopin  was  never  satistiedp 
and  in  his  miseiy  and  impatience  he  began  to  attack  lier  philosophy 
and  religiou.  It  was  a  fatal  step  I  Off  his  own  peculiar  gi'ound,  he 
was  not  able  to  meet  her.  The  "  Floriaui  *'  confesseB  that  at  last  she 
grew  tired  of  liis  endless  repKiacljes,  and  the  knell  of  their  sepamtion 
at  length  sounded.  It  could  not  hi*  fitherwise.  Tliey  met  and  parted  in 
dreamland,  and  it  is  the  keenest  satire  on  Aladame  Sand's  phdosophy 
of  passion,  that  an  intunacy,  ]>egim  with  the  conviction  tliat  here  at 
last  were  all  the  elements  of  a  deep  and  eudiiriug  union,  should  end 
with  the  mournful  confession  that  "  two  natures,  the  one  rich  in  its 
exuberance,  the  other  in  its  exclusiveness,  could  never  really  mingle, 
and  that  a  whole  world  separated  them  T'* 

But  the  love  tliat  was  only  an  episode  in  tlie  life  of  Madame  Sand 
proved  to  be  tlie  whole  life  of  Chopin.     "  All  the  cords,"  he  would 
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■  frequently  say,  "  that  bound  riic  to  life  are  broken."  Froni  this  time 
his  health  visiljly  declinerl  He  was  soon  seized  with  anotber  severe 
attack  of  his  old  comphiint ;  lait  he  was  now  no  longer  tended  by  bis 
incomparable  nnrse.  Her  jdace  was  supplied  by  his  favourite  \m\\\\, 
^I.  Gutnian,  "whose  presence,"  he  said,  "was  dearer  to  liim  than  tliat 
of  any  otlier  person."  Contmry  to  expectation,  he  rallied  ;  but  a  great 
change  bad  pai?sed  over  him;  he  had  lost  much  of  Ids  out  wan!  equa- 
nimity, and  looked  so  pale  and  cadaverous,  that  bis  friends  hardly 
recognised  hini.  He  soon  began  to  resume  his  former  occupations,  but 
witli  an  ever-growing  restlessness  wlueh  announced  too  surely  the 
lie^uming  of  the  end.  He  seemed  utterly  careless  about  his  health  : 
"  Why  should  he  care  ?"  he  would  sometimes  ask ;  there  was  nothing 
to  live  for  now ;  *'  no  second  friend."  He  had  *'  passed  tltrough 
Paris/'-^raris  could  never  be  the  same  to  bim  again, — be  had  best 
leave  it^  and  go  anj^^here, — \o  London.  So  his  friends  and  disciples 
assembled  once  more  h\  M.  Pleyel's  rooms,  and  there  they  hear<l  him 
for  the  last  time.  In  vain  they  besought  him  to  delay  his  visit ; 
Chopin  was  bent  upon  leaving  Paris  immediately,  and  although 
threatened  with  a  relapse,  at  the  most  inclement  season  of  the  year 
he  stalled  fur  Eugiand. 

His  fame  had  preceded  him,  and  the  highest  circles  opened  their 
ranks  to  receive  him.  He  was  presented  to  the  Queen  by  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland ;  played  t^i^ice  in  pubbc  at  Willises  Kooms, 
and  at  many  private  concerts.  He  went  much  into  societ}^,  sat  up 
late  nt  night,  and  exposed  himself  t^o  constant  fatigues.  Against  the 
advice  of  bis  jihysicians,  he  next  visited  Scotland,  and  returned  to 
London  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption.  One  more  concert,  the  last 
he  ever  playetl  at — in  aid  of  bis  exiled  countrymen,  the  Poles— and 
then  he  hurried  back  to  Paris.  But  Jus  favourite  physician,  Dr. 
llolin,  who  bad  saved  his  life  more  than  once,  was  dead,  and  C^hopin 
bad  no  conhdence  in  any  other.  His  unnatural  energy  was  now 
succeeded  i>y  the  deej>est  lassitude  and  dejection.  He  scarticly  ever 
left  his  l>ed,  and  seldom  spoke,  if,  Gutman,  Ijiuise,  bis  own  sister, 
and  the  lieautifid  and  accomplished  Coimtess  I>elpbine  Potocka,  were 
bis  ccuistant  attendants. 

One  evening  towards  sunset,  Chopin,  who  bad  lain  insensible  for 
many  hours,  suddenly  rjdlied.  He  observed  the  Countess  draped  in 
white  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  She  was  weeping  bitterly. 
"Sing:"  murmured  the  dying  man.  She  li ad  a  lovely  voice.  It  was 
a  strange  request,  but  so  earnest  a  one  that  bis  friends  w^heeled  the 
fuano  from  the  adjoining  parlour  to  his  bedidoni  door,  and  there,  as 
tlje  twilight  deepened,  with  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  smi  streaming 
into  the  ruom,  the  Countess  sang  that  famous  canticle  to  the  Virgin, 
wliich  it  is  said  once  saved  the  life  of  Stradella,     ''  How  beautifid  it 
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is  !'*  he  exclaimetl  ''  My  God,  how  beautiful  I — Again,  again  !"  Tii 
another  moment  he  swooned  away. 

On  the  ITtli  of  October,  1849,  having  entered  upon  his  fortieth 
yeaF,  Chopin  breathed  his  last  in  the  anus  of  his  devoted  pupil, 
M.  Gutnian,  Many  of  his  intimate  friends  came  to  see  him ;  his  love 
of  flowers  was  wuU  known,  and  tlie  next  day  they  were  brought  in 
such  quantities,  that  the  bed  on  which  he  lay,  and  indeed  the  whole 
room,  disappeared  beneath  a  ^^ariegated  covering  of  a  thoii-santl  bright 
tints.  The  ]iale  face  seemed  to  have  regained  in  death  all  its  early 
beauty ;  there  was  no  more  unrest, — no  signs  of  care, — he  lay  sleep- 
ing tranquilly  amongst  the  flowers. 

On  the  3(ith  day  of  Octul>er  his  requiem  was  simg  at  the  Madeleine 
Church  iji  Paris,-=8ignor  Lablache,  Madame  Viardot,  and  Madame 
Castellan  cUirniiig  the  principal  solos,  and  M,  ^Yely  presiding  at  the 
oi^n.  He  lies  in  the  cemetery  of  Pure  la  Chaise,  between  Cherubini 
and  BelliuL  ♦ 


Chopin  was  essentially  a  national  musician.  Although  he  lived 
much  in  France,  his  music  is  never  French,  *'  He  sings  to  one  clear 
haq>,  in  divers  tones,*'  the  swan-song  of  his  people's  nationahty.  His 
genius  was  elegiac.  He  is  more  often  tender  than  strong,  and  even 
his  occasional  bursts  of  vigour  soon  give  way  to  the  prevailing  under- 
tone of  a  deep  melancholy.  His  country  is  ever  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts.  His  polonaises  reflect  the  national  ardoiu-  of  a  noble  but 
unhappy  patriotisuL  His  mazourkas  and  scherzos  are  full  of  the 
subtle  coquetry  and  passionate  sensibility  of  his  gifted  countrywomen, 
whilst  his  balladsf  ai-e  notldng  but  the  free,  wild  songs  of  his  native 
land,  transcrilied  for  the  first  time  by  himself 

He,  first  of  all  musicians,  understood  the  dignity  of  manners  and 
tlie  language  of  deportment,  and  with  varied  uttemnce  he  seems  to 
te  continually  remimling  us  that — 

*'  5f  anncra  aro  not  idle,  bat  the  fhiit 
Of  noble  nature  nnd  of  loyal  xmnd/* 

His  dance  music  has  added  a  strange  and  fascinating  solemnity 
to  the  gmces  of  the  ball-room, — elevating  a  mere  pastime  into  what 
may  rdmost  lie  called  a  phOosoiOiy. 

As  a  romance  writer  for  the  pianoforte,  he  had  no  models,  and  will 
have  no  rivals.  He  was  oxnginal  without  extravagance,  and  polished 
without  aflectation.  It  is  to  him  we  owe  ^\\^  extension  of  chords 
atruck  together  in  arpeggio,  the   little   groups  of  superadded  notes^ 

•  Most  of  the  nbovu  det^Uis  arc  deriT«d  from  T.  F^ds*a  ^*  BiographiG  dcs  MttaoieiiS|'*  and 
from  Ltsf.f  s  **  Chopin/* 

t  There  are  sixtoen  pulilijihed*  They  arc  very  Uttio  known.  No,  12,  "My  Joy,"  and 
ID,  *'  Riding  Homo  from  thtj  Fight,"  arc  quite  remarkable. 
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**  falling  like  liglit  drojm  of  pearly  dew  upon  the  melodic  figoTe,** 
lie  also  invented  tliose  admirable  liarmomc  progressioug  which  lend 
importance  to  many  a  slender  subject,  and  redeem  Lis  slightest  efforts 
from  triviality.  Of  Helmbert  lie  once  remarked,  that  *'  the  sublime  is 
tlesecrated  when  followed  by  the  trivial  or  conmionpkce.**  A  certain 
rollicking  fun,  and  -^^ilgar  thongh  powerful  energj^  that  frequently 
peeps  ont  in  Schubeit's  marches,  was  abhoirent  to  him.  l*erhaps  he 
hardly  appreciated  the  cnonnoui?  range  of  men  like  Beethoven  or  even 
Schubert.  His  own  range  was  limited,  but  within  it  lie  has  probably 
never  been  eqnaUed  in  absolnte  perfection  of  finish.  His  works  are 
marked  by  a  complete  absence  of  conmionplace,  and  you  will  search 
throughout  them  in  vain  for  a  slovenly  chord  or  an  nnskilful  com* 
bination.  His  bohlness  is  always  justitied  by  success,  and  his  repeti- 
tion by  a  certain  weird  and  singular  pathos. 

He  "was  great  in  small  thingSi  but  small  in  great  ones,  Hia  two 
concertos  with  orche.stral  accompaniments  are  more  ambitious  than 
successful  The  other  instnunents,  like  the  general  public^  seem  to 
stifle  and  embarrass  him,  and  we  long  to  have  Chopin  alone  again  at 
the  pianoforte. 

Thus  much  in  general.  Volumes  more  might  doubtless  be  written 
about  these  men  and  their  music,  but  they  had  l>etter  be  left  to  speak 
for  themselves  to  the  listening  ear  and  the  lo\ing  heart.  We  lay 
tlown  the  pen  of  the  critic, — we  look  up  once  more  at  the  familiar 
ieatures  of  Franz  Schubekt  and  Frederic  Chopix,  They  have  long 
been  to  us  a  running  commentaiy  upon  all  nature,  and  the  gentle 
companions  of  our  solitude;  May  never  comes  with  its  glittering 
freshness  and  myriad  bloom,  but  the  songs  of  Schubert  ai^  ringing 
in  our  ears, — nor  June  with  its  glowing  tints  and  tender  twilights,  but 
the  melotlies  of  Chopin  seem  to  haimt  the  air. 

**  For  llie  atara  and  tlie  i^-inds  are  unto  thorn 
As  raiment*  aa  eonga  of  the  harj^^- player  \ 
For  tlic  ricen  stan  and  the  fallen  cling  to  them, 
And  thu  Bouth-west  wind  and  the  west  wind  sing  P'  • 


H.  R  Hawmsl 


**  Atolonta  in  ColydonJ 


EECENT  GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  HISTOrJCAL 
PROGRESS  IN  ZOOLOGY. 


IN  few  depaTtments  of  natural  science  have  so  many  definite  and 
well-marked  advancL*s  hiniii  iittahied,  w  itliin  the  hist  few^  ytjars,  sis 
in  geograplucal  and  historical  investigation.  The  principhis  of  j^eneral 
classilication  have  heen  ^Tadually  but  cuntinuously  developed  hy  suc- 
cessive investigators,  Com[»arativfi  anatomy  lias  lieeu  built  up  by 
the  cumulative  lahoui's  of  one  generation  after  another,  imtil  its 
student  now  stands  on  the  elevated  phitform  where  the  genius  of 
Owen  has  placed  liiin  ;  but  in  its  geo^j^i^a pineal  and  historical  as^mets, 
the  study  of  biology  has  only  within  our  own  times  obtained  its  due 
considemtion.  Histology,  indeed, — the  examinatiou  of  the  uUiiuate 
structure  of  orj^aiiized  bodies  in  relation  to  their  develojmient, —  was 
wholly  miknown  until  the  observations  of  the  microscope  were 
Itrnught  to  bear  on  iioolog}^ :  hut  it  is  Ijeyond  our  present  imrpose  to 
offer  any  remarks  on  tlie  i>rogi"ess  of  animal  pbysioIog}\ 

If  we  attempt  to  trace  the  history  of  hiohjgical  researcli  we  shall 
find  that  we  have,  in  Aristotle  and  Pliny.  *'  a  period  of  unsystematic 
knowledge  ;*'  tlien,  from  the  revival  of  letters,  to  Willougidjy  ami  Eay, 
"a  period  of  misapplied  erudition,*'  exemplified  in  Aldrovandus;  "an 
ei>och  of  the  discovery  of  fixed  characters  (Linmeus) ;  a  period  in 
which  many  systems  were  put  forwanl ;  a  struggle  i>f  an  arti- 
ficial and  a  natural  method,  and  a  gradual  tendency  of  the  natural 
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metiind  to  a  manifestly  physiological  character/**  From  the  time  of 
Aristotle,  in  whose  ^\Titing9  there  are,  amidst  a  stupendous  collection 
of  facts,  Irequeut  glim^jses  of  liis  view  of  the  necessity  uf  some 
zoological  system,  though  scarcely  so  clearly  developed  as  some  of  hia 
Hdmirern  would  lead  ua  to  admit,  we  have  to  wait  for  many  drear}" 
centuries  hefore  we  meet  with  any  worthy  successor.  Till  modern 
times  not  a  single  adiHtional  step  was  made.  With  AVilloughhy  and 
Ray*  \xi  our  own  country,  natural  Instory  began  to  be  again  studied 
in  nature,  imd  the  business  of  classLfieation  necessarily,  in  the  first 
instance,  forced  itself  u[)on  the  attention,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
considerations,  until  Linmens  peifected  his  "Systema  Natune." 
During  this  period  the  general  pliysifilogical  featitres  of  animals 
were  directly  anxl  evidently  the  ]iriniary  subjects  of  study,  and 
attracted  students  to  comparative  anatomy,  abnost  to  tJie  exclusion  of 
what  may  he  termed  the  minor  branches  of  zoological  science.  Had 
ii  not  been  for  sucli  x>atient  and  long-continued  toil,  and  for  the  light 
thrown  on  systematic  zoology  hy  physiology,  geogni|>hical  and  histori- 
cal zoology  w^ould  have  been  impossible,  or  even  more  specidative 
tiian  the  many  schemes  of  artificial  classification  which  liave  been 
put  forth.  For  whatever  partial  truth  may  miderlie  the  docti^ine  of  a 
circular  progression  in  the  series  of  affinity,  and  of  a  quinary  division 
of  suc]i  circular  groups,  or  of  the  relation  of  analogy  between  the 
members  of  such  groups  aa  distinct  from  the  relation  of  affinity,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  our  accumulation  of  facts  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
exhaustive  to  alibid  complete  demonstration  of  any  such  theories. 

For  tlie  moat  part,  since  tlie  time  of  Linuieus,  naturalists  had  been 
employed  rather  in  the  collection  of  a  vast  accumulation  of  facts  and 
sjiecimens,  heaping  up  the  Tuaterials  of  tlie  language,  compiling  a 
vocabulary  of  zoology,  the  subject-matter  for  future  systeniatists,  than 
in  forming  and  arranging  those  materials  into  tlie  shape  of  a  grammar 
and  an  accidence.  Not  that  their  labotirs  M'ere  useless  or  superfluous, 
they  did  but  ascertain  imd  rcenrd  the  lacts  which  are  now  beginning 
to  enal)le  us  to  miderstand  the  language  of  Nature,  and  to  read  her 
lessons  in  the  vernacular. 

It  was  impossiiile  f<jr  any  student  of  natin-e,  after  the  epoch  of 
LinncBUS,  t^i  overlook  the  fact  that  certain  ty^ics  of  animal  life,  as  well 
as  |Mirticular  species,  were  characteristic  of  particular  regions  of  the 
earth.  When,  fnr  e.vainplc,  the  fauna  and  flora  of  Australia  first 
attracted  attention,  so  strange  and  anomalous  were  the  types  of  that 
continent,  that  tliere  %ms  a  difficulty  in  fiudmg  any  place  for  many  of 
them  in  the  existing  systems  of  natuiidists.  It  had  long  been  known 
that  marsupial  mammals  were  the  predominant  type  of  their  class  in 
Austi'aHa  (t!ie  single  exceiition,  beyond  the  rodents  and  bats,  being 
•  Whewell,  '*  ladueUve  Sciences,"  iii.-  297. 
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the  dingo  dog.  so  doubtfully  indigenous  as  scarcely  to  deserve  men- 
ion  as  exceptional),  tliat  wingless  bird.s  were  characteristic  of  New 
Sealand,  and  tliat  humiHing  biiils  were  pecuhar  to  the  Kew  World,  But 
jside  of  these  general  limitations,  naturalists  were  led  to  estimate, 
'es  of  co-ordinate  vahie  in  geogi^aphical  classification,  the  narrow  limits 
within  which  a  very  lar^<i  prop<ntion  of  the  sjkcus  of  vertebrata  are 
circumscribed,  especially  the  larger  and  more  remarkable  mammals, 
as  the  orang  -  ontang  upon  tlie  Sunda  Isles,  the  chimpanzee  and 
gorilla  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  the  common  tapir  in  South 
America,  the  Eastern  tapir  in  Sumatra  only,  the  Bactrian  camel  and 
the  dromedar}'"  in  Asia,  the  llama  in  a  limited  district  of  the  Andes. 
And  in  like  manner,  in  the  lower  ^a^onps,  the  J'rokus  an^uinvs  in  the 
Caves  of  Carinthia,  or  the  blind  fish  of  the  mammoth  cave  of  Ken- 
tucky. In  some  respects  every  island  of  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  each 
group  of  the  isles  which  stud  the  Nortli  Atlantic,  and  in  which  distinct 
animals  are  found,  may  be  considered  as  exhibiting  a  distinct  fauna. 
Yet  all  the  gi'onps  of  the  Atlantic — the  Canaries,  Madeiras,  Cape 
Verde,  Azores,  and  8t  Helena — liave  a  common  character,  wliich 
unites  them  in  a  more  comprehensive  fauna.  Still  more  is  tliis  tnie 
af  the  Pacific  Islands,  wlicre  the  points  of  resemblance  are  not  con- 
lined  to  molluscs  and  inspects,  tlie  only  classes  left  from  whiclx  to  form 
an  induction  as  to  the  geojL,^raphical  relations  of  the  old  Atlantis,  but 
where  a  rich  ])ird  fauna  still  exists,  nuir\xdlonsly  varied,  from  the 
Sand\^ich  Islands  to  the  Feejees  and  New  Zealand,  yet  having  sufti- 
cient  generic  athnities  to  enable  us  to  recognise  a  similarity  of  t}^c, 
pointing  probably  to  a  common  ori<jjin,  and  indicating  unmistakeably 
a  relationship,  either  geogra[ihical  or  historical,  more  or  less  remote. 
It  has  been  remarked  with  truth  that — 

**We  must  distingiiitth  l>etwe(m  zoologii!nl  nmlms,  zoological  provinces,  zoolo- 
gitral  coimtriea,  xoologicial  iieJds,  aa  it  were, — ^that  is,  betwwu  zoological  areas 
of  tuieqaal  vahie,  over  thn  widest  of  which  rango  the  moat  extensive  typas, 
wldle  ill  their  isnialler  diHsioiis  wo  iind  more  and  moro  liniiknl  types, 
sometimes  overhppiiig  one  another,  sometiiaes  placed  sido  hy  side,  suiae- 
times  concentric  to  one  another,  but  always  and  everywhere  impressing  a 

LBpeciaL  cliaractor  U|K)n  some  part  of  a  wider  area,  winch  is  thus  roade  to 

» dilfer  from  any  utlier  part  within  its  natiircd  limits."* 

Yet  so  little  were  these  principles  recognised  by  the  earUcr  observers, 

that  we  find  them  enumerating  without  suspicion,  in  their  lists  of  the 

fanna  of  one  region,  species  which  they  idcntitied  with  those  of  a 

distant  part  of  the  eaith  under  different  conditions,  and  wliich  did 

not  occur  in  tlie  intervening  regions.    Thus  Eussell.  in  his  *'  Natural 

History  of  Aleppo,"  more  than  a  century  ago,  had  no  difficidty  in 

identifying  Syrian^bii'ds  with  American  species  then  recently  described 

by  Linnaius. 

*  Agiuiix  on  Clfl^iacation,  p.  49, 
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It  is  only  eight;  or  nine  years  since  Mr.  8clater  lirought  before  tbe 
Linniean  Society*  tliose  views  on  geograpliical  distribution  which 
liave  been  at  once  adopted  and  acknowledged  by  the  whole  scientific 
world,  and  farther  investigation  has  proved  that  the  *'  regions " 
sketched  out  by  the  learned  writer  of  the  **  Geogiixphical  Distribu- 
tion of  Birds "  are  eqnnJly  applicable  to  every  other  department  of 
zoology,  as  well  as  to  botany. 

Mr.  Sclater  divides  the  whole  living  creation  into  six  distinct 
regions, — the  Piila^arctic,  or  Northern  Old  World  \  the  Kearctie,  or 
North  American  ;  the  Ethiopian ;  the  Indian  ;  the  Australian,  and  the 
Neotropical,  or  South  American  regions.  The  Pahearctic  region  com- 
prises all  Europe,  Africa  north  of  the  Sahara,  and  all  Continental 
Asia  north  of  about  the  parallel  ^U""  N.  kt.,  with  Japan  and  tlie 
KurOe  Islands.  The  Nearctic  includes  Greenland  and  all  North 
America,  down  to  about  22°  N.  lat;  the  hne  reaching  farther  north 
on  the  coast,  and  nnining  farther  south  in  tlie  central  mountainous 
portion.  The  Ethiopian  region  comprehends  all  Alrica  south  of  the 
Sahara,  witli  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  &c.,  and  all  Western 
and  iSouthern  Arabia.  The  Sahara,  destitute  of  indigenous  ainraal 
life,  must  be  excluded  from  either  region,  and  looketl  upon  as  an  area 
of  sea.  The  Indian  region  embraces  Eastern  Arabia  and  all  Conti- 
nental Asia,  south  of  the  Himalayahs,  and  of  about  ^C  N.  lat. ;  together 
with  a  very  large  and  definite  portion  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
marked  by  a  line  di'awTi  between  the  islands  of  Bali  and  Lombok, 
l>etwtien  Borneo  and  Celebes,  and  between  the  Philippines  and  the 
^Moluccas.  The  Austnilian  region  extends  over  all  tlie  islands  south 
of  the  above-named  line,  as  well  as  the  Continent  of  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  all  the  island  groups  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Lastly, 
the  Neotropical  stands  for  Soutli  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  that 
portion  of  the  Spanish  Main  lying  south  of  22*  N,  lat. 

By  these  divisions  it  is  not  meant  that  no  character  of  one  region 
impinges  on  the  boumbmes  of  the  adjacent  one,  still  less  that  identical 
species  are  conterminous  universally,  or  even  generally,  with  its  whole 
area,  but  timt  in  all  the  product.s  of  each,  animal  or  vegetable,  there  is 
iVu^  the  most  part  a  distinct  generic  stamp,  and  that  when  the  con- 
dititms  of  existence  are  identical  in  diHerent  regions,  the  species  of 
the  one  are  represented  either  hy  forms  of  life  specifically  distinct, 
or  more  fretjuently  by  widely  varied  genera,  performing  like  functions, 
and  filling  a  similar  place  in  the  economy  of  nature.  Some  specific 
forms  may  have  a  mnge  co-extensive  with  the  wliole  region,  as  witness 
tlie  many  species  of  birds  common  to  the  British  Isles  and  to  Japan, 
not  one  of  which  is  found  in  North  America.  Others  are  restricted 
to  the  narrowest  limits,  as  the  Nestor  prodndits  of  Pliilip  Island,  the 

•  Jottrn.  Lm,  Sac,  Zml,  ii.  130. 
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of  Mauritius,   the  solitaire  of  Bourbon,  or  those   species  of 
uuing-biKl  whose  mnge  ai*pears  to  be  hoimded  by  the  crdter  uf  a 

igle  extinct  volcano.     Still  all  these  arc  moulded  on  the  type  of  the 

an  to  which  they  pertain,  or,  if  you  will,  are  developments  of 

tyjie.     Again,  many   species   of  one   region   hare   overspread   a 

portion  of  an  adjacent  one,  where  the  conditions  i>f  life  were 

ivoiiraUe  to  their  increase :   thus  the  wild  hoar  of  the  Piila;arctic 

jion  has  peopled  Continental  India.  But  when  we  pass  to  the 
slands  which  it  could  not  reach,  owing  tu  its  geologically  recent 
introduction  into  the  Peninsula,  there  we  find  other  species,  as  the 
liabirussa,  occupying  a  parallel  position  in  the  natural  order  of  things. 
So  in  the  Ethiopian  region  various  other  distuict  species  of  the  swine 
group  occur,  while  the  peccarj^  is  its  representative  in  South  America. 

When  we  turn  to  tlie  invertebrate  animals,  we  find  that  this  grand 
division  into  six  regions  holds  equally  good :  tlius  while  the  lepidopt^3^a 
of  the  Pahearctic  and  Nearctic  regions  are  ahnost  mvariahly  specifically 
distinct,  yet  there  is  the  same  pamllelisni  of  ij\}%  the  climatic  and 
other  conditions  being  similar.  In  like  maimer  there  is  a  parallelism, 
without  any  specific  identity,  between  the  butterfiies  of  South  America 
and  of  the  Indian  regions  :  the  gorgeous  papiiioneSj  for  example, 
abound  in  both,  but  are  never  specifically  identical.  Again,  whQe 
Mr.  Sclater's  division  was  founded  exclusively  on  a  consideration 
of  the  higher  veilebrates,  it  has  received  no  more  conclusive  cor- 
roboration than  from  the  grouping  of  land  .shells,  perhaps  the  least 
locomotive  of  all  living  f<nins,  and  of  wliicli  the  species  are  for  the 
most  part  limited  to  the  most  circumscribed  areas.  In  this  class  there 
are  several  great  divisions,  like  the  Liimean  genera  of  Ildb:,  BuHfnus, 
and  AcIuUiiiu^  which  are  found  imiversally  tln-ougliout  the  world, 
comprising  several  thousands  of  species.  Yet  whOe  the  conditions  of 
Europe  and  of  a  great  part  of  North  America  am  ahnost  identical^ 
as  are  tliose  of  India  and  S(nith  America,  there  is  scarcely  a  species 
common  to  any  two  zoological  ivgions.  Nor  is  this  all  While 
the  species  from  extreme  j/oints  of  the  same  region  exhibit  nnich 
variety,  there  is  a  homogeneity  of  type  which  would  render  it 
impossible  to  separate  at  siglit  the  hind  shells  of  Xorttiern  Chiiia.^for 
instance^  from  those  of  France.  But  through  all  the  species  of  North 
America  there  is  a  certain  diameter  l>y  which  every  natunilist  coidd 
at  once,  witli  tolei-able  accumcy,  pronounce,  though  lie  had  never  seen 
the  shell  before,  that  it  belonged  not  to  tbe  Pahearctic  but  to  the 
Nearctic  fauna,  The  same  remark  holds  true  of  the  Australian, 
Ne<jtrupical,  and  Ethiopian  land  molluscs.  We  beheve  that  we  sluill 
be  supported  by  every  student  of  classification  in  asserting  that  this 
division  of  regions  will  bear  the  test  of  each  order  of  t\iKi  lower 
animals,  as  it  inidoubtedly  does  of  botany. 
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At  tbe  same  time  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  various  disturb- 
ing causes,  which  operate  principally  in  boteny,  and  in  the  higher 
vertebmtes,  T)ie  first  of  tliese  is,  the  iuteriereiice  uf  man,  I>uth  ilirect 
and  indirect.  But  this  can  geuerally  be  recognised^  whetlier  directly  in 
the  tliffusion  of  domestic  animals  and  cereals,  or  indirectly  in  that  of 
rats  and  mice,  and  of  Eiuxjpean  weeds.  In  birds^  again,  we  lia%  c  many 
species  of  birds  of  prey,  whose  powers  of  flight  and  indillerence  to 
climate,  combined  witli  the  nature  of  tlieir  food,  equally  present  at  the 
poles  as  at  the  e(|uatur,  have  enaljled  them  to  overspread  the  whole 
glol>e  without  any  modification  of  their  structure.  Such  are  the  w^orld- 
wide  osprey  and  peregi'ine  falcon.  The  oceanic  binls,  the  gulls 
and  petrels,  which  ix)am  from  sea  to  sea,  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  coming  ^Wthin  the  scope  of  land  regions,  and  are  certainly  in  many 
instances  not  restrained  by  them.  These  exceptions  nuist  be  further 
extended  to  many  of  the  marsh-birds  and  wadei-s,  possessed  of  greut 
powers  of  flight,  and  compiiratively  indillerent  to  climate.  The 
greater  jiart  of  these,  however,  must  be  classed  witli  the  migratory 
biida,  some  of  which  may  be  found  in  ever}^  genus,  in  both  berai- 
spheres,  whether  north  or  south  of  the  equator,  passing  according  to 
the  season  from  the  tropics  to  more  temperate  climates,  and  whose 
range  is  not  restricted  by  the  limits  we  have  defined.  It  will  be 
found,  nevertheless,  that  such  species  are  referable  witliout  exception 
to  the  ty[:>e  of  the  region  of  their  nidihcation,  rather  tliim  to  that  of 
theii*  w^inter  quarters. 

But  the  greatest  diOiculties  in  the  geographical  classification  of 
zoology  have  arisen  from  tlie  peculiarities  of  insular  famia.  In  the 
case  of  the  Atlantis,  JMr.  Wollaston,  in  his  atlmhable  work  *'  On  the 
Variation  of  Species/'  has  pointed  out  the  extraordinarily  naiTow  limits 
within  whicli  many  species  of  beetles  are  conlined,  the  peculiarity  of 
nearly  the  whole  coleopterous  fauna  of  the  Madeiras,  and  has  argued 
with  cogency  and  gi^eat  verisimilitude  on  the  vast  epochs  of  time 
which  have  probably  conduced  to  this  result,  and  in  support  of 
the  theory  that  these  Atlantic  islands  ai*e  the  last  i^mains  \A  the  sub- 
merged Atlantic  continent,  which  have  jtreserved  on  then*  nmuntain 
tops  a  few  relics  of  a  fauna  once  vast  and  varied.  The  peculiarities 
of  type  in  these  islands  are  not  confined  to  the  insects,  but  are  e(inally 
obsei-vable  in  the  land  shells. 

A  sindlar  insular  distinctiveuess  of  type  has  been  ably  discussed 
by  Mr.  Darwin  in  the  "  Zoology  of  the  Galapagos/* — although  since 
his  \nsit  some  of  the  peculiar  forms  of  the  Galapagos  have  been  dis- 
covered to  be  represented  among  the  higher  ranges  of  the  Andes. 
Yet  more  perplexing  is  the  isolation  of  Madagascar,  whose  mammals 
and  birds,  though  always  Afiican  in  affinity,  are  often  specifically  and 
even  generically  distinct ;  as  for  instance  the  extinct  mpyonxis,  and  the 
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ajre-aye,  lately  seen  in  the  Zoolorrical  GuTdeiis,  S<i  each  of  the 
islands  of  Mauritius,  rfonilian,  and  Seychelles  had  their  dodo  ur  their 
solitaire,  each  widely  sejiarat^^d  from  the  type  of  the  other.  New 
Zealand^  again,  though  rcprodiicin^r  many  of  the  fomia  c:>f  Australia, 
yet  had  a  marked  nationality  of  its  own,  in  its  wuigless  hints,  its 
laoa,  closely  allied  to  the  emeu,  kiwi  or  aptenjx,  iwtornts,  and 
ground  jiarrot  or  striffops,  and  in  the  entire  ahsence  of  mai'supial 
quatlrupe*ls.  It  is  hopeless  to  ex]dain  these  anomalies  altogether,  hut 
naturalists  are  for  the  most  part  agreed  that  they  regist^er  vns^i  sflecles 
of  se|janition  from  the  adjacent  continent;  and  those  most  unwilling 
to  admit  the  wh<desale  generalization  of  Mr.  Ihmviii,  allow  that  these 
insular  ibrms  point  to  a  vast  antiquit>^  of  origin,  while  just  so  much 
general  resendjlance  has  been  preserved  as  to  indicate  their  [procession 
from  the  common  centre  of  creation  of  that  area. 

What  our  gecjgraphical  systematistvS  have  accomplished  for  the  land 
^ELuna  yet  remains  to  be  worked  out  iti  our  ocean  depths,  for  there,  too,{Iie 
geographical  distrilaition  of  lishes,  and  all  the  lower  forms  oNife  with 
which  tlie  sea  everpvhere  teems,  only  awaits  the  collection  of  materials 
for  a  sufhcient  induction,  and  the  master  hand,  such  as  we  hope  Dr. 
Gunther  of  our  British  Museum  may  one  day  supply,  to  reveal  to  us 
many  a  lost  page  of  geologic  history,  and  to  bring  together  again  long 
separated  waters.  It  is  from  the  living  records  of  our  seas  and  lakes, 
even  more  thim  from  the  dry  land,  that  w^e  may  hope  one  day  to  be 
able  to  map  the  old  world  of  the  Tertiary  period.  Wliat  vistas  of  sub- 
mergences and  elevations,  of  desiccated  oceans  and  upheaved  conti- 
nents, are  suggested  to  us  by  the  few  facts  already  at  our  conmiand, 
but  unfortunately  not  yet  classified  or  systematized  *  Thus  we  know 
that  fishes  of  the  Gulf  uf  Bothnia  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  and  White  Sea  on  the  coasts  of  Lapland  and  Finland. 
Yet  these  fishes  nowhere  occur  on  the  Norwegian  coasts,  the  only 
raut€  by  wdiich,  ujuler  the  |>resent  distrii>ution  of  land  and  water,  they 
could  liave  reached  the  one  locatitm  from  the  other.  Had  they  tra- 
versed the  many  hundred  miles  of  Atlantic  coast  w^hicli  inten-ene,  it 
is  scarcely  |KJSsible  to  conceive  that  they  should  not  have  peopled  the 
fieas  on  their  route,  if  their  tempenxtiire  was  suit^^d  to  their  conditions 
uf  existence;  and  if  not,  it  is  utterly  o[>posed  to  all  we  know  of  the 
habits  of  fishes,  that  they  should  have  traversed  so  vast  an  extent  of 
8ea,  where  they  could  not  thrive,  in  search  of  new  waters  to  colonize. 
Yet  more  inexplicable  under  present  circumstances  is  the  specific 
identit}'  of  the  fishes  on  both  sides  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  fishes 
essentially  tropical,  and  which  could  never  have  weathered  the  Horn. 
So  too  we  lind  iu  the  Red  Sea  many  ^Icditernuiean  species,  which  are 
not  foiuid  iu  the  Indian  Ocean.  The^e  facts  seem  to  |*oint  but  to  one 
conclusion.     The  fishes  of  the  Baltic  carry  us  back  to  that  glacial 
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epoch,  before  the  advent  of  man,  %vlieii  tlie  Scandinavian  Peiiinsnla 
was  a  group  of  islands,  and  the  sea  swept  over  tlie  La[>land  jdaiiifs 
from  Tomea  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  iehtliyolog}^  of  Panama  points 
to  an  epoch  when  Colnmhns's  dream  of  reaehin*^  the  Indies  from  the 
West  might  have  been  accomplished  withrait  the  circuit  of  Cape  Horn, 
or  the  ice-seiiled  North-West  Passage ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Red 
Sea  may  he  the  living  records  of  an  epoch  before  t]ie  pillars  of  Her- 
cules were  rent,  when  the  \\  ork  of  M.  Lessejis  was  accomplislied  by 
Nature,  and  the  exit  of  the  Mediterranean  was  at  Snez  instead  of 
Gibraltar. 

Of  equal  significance,  in  a  geographical  point  of  view,  are  such  dis- 
coveries as  those  of  fishes  in  the  salt  lakes  of  the  Sahara  identical 
with  species  in  the  Gidf  of  Guinea  ;  and  of  several  species  in  the  Sea 
of  Gal  dee  identical  with  those  of  the  Nile,  and  others  closely  related 
to  the  fishes  of  the  lakes  of  South-Eastern  Africa  and  the  Zambesi. 

With  geographical  zoology,  historical  is  intimately  connected ;  and 
recent  investigations  have  proceeded  ^^ari  passu  in  both.  Ascertaining 
the  present  geographical  range  of  a  species,  we  are  naturally  led  to 
inquire  whether  its  former  was  coextensive  with  its  present  range, 
and  if  not,  wdiat  change  of  conditions  has  limited  or  extended  it ; 
how  far  back  in  the  records  of  geologic  time  we  can  trace  its  presence, 
what  were  its  contenipomries,  which  of  them  have  dropped  out  of  the 
chain  of  li\dng  existences,  and  fi-om  what  causes. 

In  these  inr^uiries  the  subject-matter  of  our  research  is  compara- 
tively limited.  ISIost  of  the  classes  of  the  animal  creation  can  have 
left  but  few  traces  of  their  pi^sence,  owing  to  the  perishable  nature  of 
their  whole  structure,  and  the  investigations  of  our  historical  zoologists 
have  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  larger  mammalia  among  verttdirat^s, 
and  to  molluscs  among  inveitebrates.  The  researches  of  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  in  his  "  Pre-Historic  Times/'  and  of  Sir  Cliarles  Lyell,  in  his 
"  Antiquity  of  ^lan,"  are,  among  English  writei-s,  those  which  have 
tlirown  most  light  on  the  animal  life  of  the  times  immediately  pre- 
ceding our  own,  though  the  topic  was  in  either  case  collateral  only  to 
the  primary  object  of  the  author.  Our  knowledge  on  this  subject  is, 
however,  largely  indebted  to  Continental  authors,  among  whom  are  M. 
Troyon,  and  especially  M.  Riitimeyer  (''Die  Faumi  dcr  Pfahlbanten"), 
who  has  devoted  his  attention  to  the  animal  remaius  of  the  pile-dwellings 
of  Switzerland*  Has,  then,  our  existing  fauna  become  extended  or  cir- 
cumscribed since  the  appearance  of  man,  and  have  natural  or  artificial 
means  brought  about  tlie  changes  ?  Within  the  historic  period,  we 
find  a  rapid  diminution,  and  even  extinction,  of  the  most  conspicuous 
mammals,  but  this  has  been  entirely  artiticial  Our  Scri[>tural  and 
classical  recollections  at  once  remind  us  of  the  fact.  The  lion,  now 
rarely  met  with  in  Asia  west  of  the  Euphrates,  though  in  Africa  hit 
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oftr  may  yet  be  heard  in  tlie  Atlas,  as  far  west  as  Taii^ders,  was  to  a 
compamtively  recent  peiiod  coiniiioii  in  Syria,  Asia  Minoi;  and  Greece, 
In  the  former  country  lions  liad  theii*  lairs  in  the  forests  which  have 
perished  with  them,  and  in  the  cane-brakes  of  the  Jordan,  Tliey  supply 
the  imagery  of  rsahnists  and  Prophets,  and  lingered  in  Palestine  to 
the  times  of  the  Crusades.  It  is  long  since  the  "  king  of  beasts  "  has 
been  extirpated  from  Europe.  We  have  no  fossil  or  semi-fossil  re- 
mains of  the  lion,  but  we  all  remember  Ilerodotus's  account  of  the 
onslaught  made  on  the  camels  of  Xerxes  by  the  Thracian  lions 
(vii  125.  126),  though  at  that  time  they  must  have  been  gi-adaally  di- 
minishing since  the  period  when  they  form  so  conspicuous  u  feature  in 
the  m}"thical  tales  of  the  Xenia-^an  hide,  and  in  the  Homeric  legends. 
Aristotle  tw^ice  mentions  the  existence  of  the  lion  in  the  district  be- 
tween the  Acbelous  and  the  Nessus  ("  Anim.  Hist./'  vi.  28  and  viii 
27),  and  Xenophon  speaks  of  it  as  inhabiting  Macedonia  in  his  time 
C*De  Ven,;*  xi).  When  we  find  how  Middendorff  f  8ih  Keise^')  and 
Von  Sclu^enck  ("  Amnr-lanile  ")  have  lately  ti'aced  the  actual  presence 
of  the  Bengal  tiger  in  Kortliern  Asia  to  lat,  48"^  K,  that  it  ravages  the 
vaUey  of  the  ilnioor  Eiver,  and  even  passes  over  the  ice,  in  lat.  52^, 
to  devastate  the  island  of  Saghalien,  where  the  climate  is  that  of 
Iceland,  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  further  researches  shonld  jirove 
the  lion  to  have  once  roamed  the  forests  of  Northern  Europe  * 

We  all  know  that  Caesar  found  not  only  the  European  bison,  Blmii 
boiiasiis,  in  the  German  forests,  but  tliut  the  great  nrus,  the  Bos 
primit/imitts  of  geologists,  the  true  aurochs,  was  then  common  in  the 
Hercyiuan  forests  ('*I)ell.  Gall,'*  vi,  28).  The  lu-ns,  no  doubt,  no  longer 
exists  in  a  wild  state,  and  is  completely  extinct,  unless  it  has  left 
degenemte  descendants  among  our  breeds  of  long-horned  cattle,  or  in 
the  half-wOd  race  still  preserved  at  ChilUiigham  and  Hamilton ;  but 
if  so,  they  have  sadly  dwindled  since  Ctrtsar  described  them  *'  magni- 
tudine  paulo  infra  ele]>hanto3;'  The  Europetm  bison,  unlilve  the  urus, 
still  exists  in  much  diminished  numbers,  carefidly  preser%*ed  by  the 
Russian  Govcmnient  in  one  of  t!ie  forests  of  Lithuania. 

Until  the  res<?arches  of  the  authors  named  above,  we  had  no  further 
evidence  than  these  t>ccasional  allusions  in  ancient  ^\Titer3  to  the 
former  existence  of  animals  now  extinct,  or  circumscribed  within 
much  narrower  limits,  as  the  contemporaries  of  man  in  Eurrjpe,  The 
examination  of  the  pile-dweUings  in  Switzerland  has  tmced  historical 
zoology  one  step  furtlier  l)ack.  We  name  these  first,  because,  though 
undoubtedly  beyond   any  contemporary  Swiss  history,  there  is   no 

•  M.  Lartut*  however  (•*  Ann.  de  Sti.Xat,/*  1861),  m  diajiOBcd  totLiiik  that  the  Thessa- 
lian  lion  of  Herodotus,  ns  wtll  as  the  gn?at  tig^er  ot  North  China  and  Tartary,  may  event- 
ually prove  to  be  the  lineal  descendant  and  living  repreaentative  of  the  old  Lavo  tiger  of 
our  bone  cavcraa,  Felu  spdtea. 
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evidence  of  tbeir  liaviiig  preceded  by  many  centuries  the  conquests  of 
Eome,  and  indeed  the  later  njinains,  witli  their  bronze  implements, 
may  have  been  contenipomry  with  Caesar.  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  in  his 
'*  Pre-Historic  Times/*  thrnigh  e\adently  leaning  to  an  immense  anti- 
quity, most  cautiously  guards  liimsell'  against  drawing  any  definite 
conclusions  as  to  tlieir  chronology,  or  as  to  the  lapse  of  time  between 
the  commencement  of  the  stone  age  and  the  latest  remains  of  the 
bronze  period. — (See  p.  169.)  But  as  onr  present  inquiry"  is  concenied 
only  with  historical  zoology,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  Swiss 
remains  aflbrd  no  evidence  of  any  important  change  in  the  famia  of 
the  country  since  the  commencement  of  the  stone  period,  when  the 
inlmbitants  of  the  Alps  had  no  better  weapons  than  stone  axes  and 
knives ;  while  their  dwellings  were  constructed  exactly  on  the  models 
of  those  of  the  Pa^onians,  described  by  Herodotus  (v.  16),  and  were  such 
as  are  used  by  tlie  Dyaks  and  many  islanders  of  the  East^^rn  Seas  to 
the  present  day.  Pmfessor  Euthneyer,  as  quoted  by  Sir  J.  Lubboc^k, 
gives  a  list  of  about  seventy  species  of  animals  found  in  the  deposits 
of  the  Swiss  pile-dwellings,  of  which  ten  are  fishes,  tlut?e  reptiles, 
tw^enty  birds,  and  the  remainder  qusiilru}>eds.  Of  these,  all  are  still 
found  in  the  country,  except  the  urus,  wholly  extinct ;  the  bison,  very 
nearly  so  ;  and  the  elk.  red  deer,  wild  boar,  and  l)ea^'e^,  now  extirpated 
in  Switzerltmd,  but  of  wdiich  the  beaver  and  red  deer  Ungered  there 
to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  In  the  animals,  then, 
we  find  no  arguments  what-ever  to  suggest  any  physical  changes  since 
the  earliest  pile-drivers  commenced  tlieir  operations,  nor  any  physical 
evidence  demanding  an  unlimited  chronology. 

Professor  A.  Newton,  of  Cambridge,  in  an  admirable  memoir  on  the 
'*  Zoology  of  Ancient  Europe/'  has  directed  attention  to  remains  in 
our  own  coimtry,  not  dissimikr  in  character  from  those  of  Switzer- 
land, discovered  near  Tliutford,  They  are  on  a  comparatively  small 
scale,  and  have  not  yielded  animal  remains  of  any  import^mce,  except- 
ing antlers  fjf  the  red  deer,  some  of  them  e%ddently  sawn  ofi*  and 
great  numbers  of  sculls  and  horns  of  the  extinct  Bm  Imif^ifrons.  This 
is  the  fii-st  instance  in  which  we  have  had  distinct  evidence  of  the 
contemporaneity  of  the  long-fronted  ox  with  man  in  England.  In  this 
place,  beneatli  the  mud,  on  mther  soft,  rotten,  unconsolidated  peat, 
wluch  is  twenty  feet  deep,  is  a  distmct  horizontal  layer,  from  tw*o  to 
six  inches  thick,  of  compressed  but  undecayed  moss,  of  the  common 
e^dsting  species,  Ifi/p^mni  jiuitam.  But  I'roiessor  Newton  has  also 
Vmmght  to  our  notice  a  most  interesting  ihscovery  in  the  peat  at 
the  same  place,  East  Wretham,  of  the  bones  and  shields  of  two 
iuflividuals  of  the  European  fresh-water  tortoise,  £m7/s  lutrariu,  the 
existence  of  wliich  at  any  time  in  the  British  isles  has  never  before 
been  suspected.     No  testudinate  remains   had  been  previously  ob- 
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served  in  England  «»f  later  date  tlian  the  London  clav,  certainly  not 
ill  any  post'tertiary  deposit.  Its  occurrence  is  one  of  the  many 
coincidences  between  the  fauna  of  ancient  Britain  and  the  nearest 
Continental  ccumti  ies.  At  present  tliis  tortoise  is  not  found  in  Hol- 
land, Northern  France,  or  Korth  and  Central  ({emiany.  But  it  occulta 
in  Bavaria,  Austria,  Poland,  and  East  Priissia,  and  though  not  now 
recogriised  as  a  li\'ing  !nha1>itant  of  Sweden  or  Denmark,  has  been 
discovered  in  peat  l>ogs  in  both  coinitries,  as  has  been  noted  by 
Dalman,  Nilsson,  and  Steenstrap. 

It  would  be  beyond  the  limits  of  this  sliort  retrospect  to  trace  out 
the  many  other  speciea  whose  ranjjje  in  Europe  >vas  foruierly  either 
Aiote  extended  than  it  now  is,  or  which  have  become  altogether 
1  extinct  %vithin  its  confines.  An  adniiralde  e]>itoine  of  tliem  may  be 
found  in  the  hnnkure  of  Professor  Newton,  We  can  but  allude  to  a 
few  of  them.  The  reindeer  is  stated  by  Cajsar  f '  Bell  Gall,"  vi.  26)  to 
liave  been  an  inhabitant,  in  liis  time,  of  the  great  Ilercynian  forest ; 
but  we  know  it  now  only  ks  a  denizen  of  the  arctic  or  subarctic 
r^ona  of  Eui-ope.  Bears  existed  in  Normandy  so  late  as  eirc,  A.B. 
990  ;  and  Palgrave  reminds  us  of  the  story  of  the  bear  slain  by  Paoul, 
the  uterine  l)rother  of  Ricliard,  Duke  of  Normandy,  in  the  Yal  Gibson, 
from  Mdiicli  achievement  mighty  political  conset|uences  indirectly 
ensued.  The  wild  l^oar  was  most  abundant  in  Britain,  noiih  «^ud 
south,  as  its  reniauis  in  the  peat  testify ;  yet  though  the  last  were 
extenninatetl  in  the  New  Fomst  during  the  civil  wars,  it  seems  to 
have  been  uprooted  frtjui  all  its  otlier  homes  in  our  island  not  long 
aiW  the  i-eign  of  Hemy  II.  Many  of  the  skulls  in  the  peat,  like  those 
af  the  oxen,  bear  testimony,  by  the  iujuries  they  exhibit,  to  the  use 
of  liunjan  means  for  their  death.  Of  the  beaver,  the  remains  are 
numerous  in  our  fens,  and  it  is  spoken  of  liy  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
as  inhabiting  Wales  in  the  twelfth  century.  Though  still  existing  in 
small  numbers  in  the  east  of  Europe,  it  is  extinct  in  Western  Europe, 
ajifl  in  Sweden  and  Norway  its  extermination  has  been  recently 
accomplished.  It  may  interest  some  of  our  readers  to  know  that  a 
gientleman  in  (.'lieshire,  Mr,  Bateman,  is  now  attempting  its  reintro- 
duction  into  Enghmd.  Gniithic  remains  are  few  in  our  bogs,  and 
none  of  the  bones  can  V)e  i-eferred  to  birds  absolutely  extinct,  though 
tlie  common  cmne,  the  gi'eat  bustard,  wild  s\^au,  and  wild  grey 
goose,  now  so  rare,  bear  testimony  by  their  occurence  to  their  former 
ftbniidance. 

It  is  very  possible  tliat  many  other  species,  now  locally  extinct, 
may  have  co-existed  with  man  in  comparatively  recent  times;  for 
there  are  two  chances,  wlucli  do  not  always  concur,  necessary  for 
determining  an  historic  period, — witnesses  able  to  testify,  and  the 
preservation    of  their   testimony.      Historical   testimony   frequently 
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brings  doTSTi  their  range  to  a  later  period  than  organic  remains. 
Unless  by  the  record  of  Raoul,  we  shovdd  scarcely  have  recogiiisetl 
the  Norman  Yal  Orson  as  having  actnally  earned  its  name  in  the 
tenth  century.  "Without  the  tribute  of  Edgar  what  shonld  we  have 
kno^vii  of  tlie  wolf  remaining  so  hite  in  England,  except  as  the  rarest 
skulker  in  remote  fastnesses  ? 

The  exploration  of  the  Kjokkenmbddings  (kitchen-middens)  of 
Denmark  carries  ns  a  long  step  farther  ba*?k  into  the  history  of  tlie 
past.  This  has  been  admirably  accomplished  by  the  three  learned 
DaneSj  Professors  Steenstmp,  Worsaae,  and  Forchhanmier,  and  the 
results  of  their  labours  have  been  rendered  accessible  t/O  English 
readers  by  Professor  Newton,  and  especially  by  Sir  J.  Lid>bock. 
Tliese  kitehen*middens,  or  mounds,  are  the  sites  of  ancient  villages, 
inhabited  by  a  population  that  lived  on  the  shore,  and  fed  princi- 
pally on  sheU-fish,  but  partly  also  on  the  proceeds  of  the  chase.  In 
point  of  civilization,  and  probably,  as  we  shall  see,  of  time  also,  they 
were  far  behind  the  inhabitants  of  the  Swiss  lake  dwellings,  for  thei^e 
are  no  traces  of  cereals,  or  anything  implying  a  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture. The  beds  are  chiefly  composed  of  sea  shells  intermingled 
mth  bones  of  the  liigher  animals,  and  great  numbers  of  flijit  imple- 
ments. It  may  be  observed  that  in  simdar  mounds  on  the  coast  of 
Moray,  in  Scotland,  implying  a  similar  position  in  the  scale  of  ci\aH- 
zation,  bronze  implements  ha\'e  been  found,  referable  to  about  the 
eiglith  century.  The  Danish  beds  sometimes  reach  to  a  length  of 
1,CK)U  feet,  with  an  iiTegular  width,  varying  from  150  to  200  feet. 
They  generally  present  a  depth  of  from  3  to  5  feet,  veiy  rarely  of  10 
feet.  In  many  places  hearths  of  Hat  stones  liave  been  found,  bearing 
the  marks  of  tire.  Piound  the  rude  huts  or  tents  which  sheltered  tlie 
hearths,  the  shells  and  bones  not  available  for  food  gradually  accnmu- 
lated,  till  they  formed  these  *'  monks  ie^tairV 

Important  zooloj^ical  residts  have  followed  this  examination.  The 
shells  were  principally  of  four  species,- — the  common  oyster,  mussel, 
cockle,  and  periwinide.  The  conunon  oyster  was  the  most  abundant. 
It  has  now  disappeared  from  all  the  region  farther  inland  than  the 
Cattegat,  and  even  there  is  very  scarce  and  local.  The  cockles  and 
periwinkles  also,  on  which  the  ancient  settlers  of  the  realm  of  Den- 
mark feasted,  were  much  better  gi^own  than  those  whicli  at  the 
present  time  inhabit  the  merely  brackish  waters  of  the  Baltic ;  and 
conse([m'ntly,  we  may  reasonably  infer  thut  at  the  time  when  these 
nameless  ppamids  of  a  forgotten  race  were  constructed,  the  tides  of 
the  Atlantic  had  freer  access  to  the  East  Sea,  across  the  Hats  of 
Jutland,  than  at  present  :— 

"Among  the  ivlirs  fouinl  thure  are  mtiny  bird^*  bojio^t,  some  of  which 
belong  to  the  eapurctiikic,  or  *  cock  of  the  woods,'  a  species  not  only  now 
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absent  from  tlie  Danisli  Ijctcli  forests,  btit  not  even  known  to  liave  existefl 
there  witliin  the  kistoriwil  or  trnijitionary  periotl" 

**  Nor  are  these  facts  sori>risiiig/'  continues  Professor  Newton,  from 
whom  we  quote, — 

*'  For  this  tine  luni  lives  chiefly  on  the  tender  shoots  of  the  Scotch  fir 
(Phum  mjlvmfris)^  and  is  only  found  111  region:;!  where  that,  or  some  nearly 
allied  tree,  Nourishes  abundantly,  Ikit  altliongli  the  oct>urrence  of  the 
capercailzie' s  bones  in  these  ancient  *  dust-bins'  proves  that  once  tlie  soil  of 
Denmark  must  have  been  rlothed  with  pine- woods,  an  examination  of  the 
80-called  *  forest  mosses*  of  that  country^  also  conducted  by  I'rctfessor  Ste«n- 
stiup,  shows  that  prior  to  the  modern  gro^^ih  of  beech-gioves,  themselves  of 
very  great  antiquity,  there  was  an  epoch  of  oaks,  extending  over  several 
generations  of  trt?es ;  and  befoi-e  that  again,  was  the  leni  of  pine  woods,  of 
which  the  remains  are  found  plentifully  in  the  f)eat.  And  thus  the  enonnous 
remoteness  of  the  period  when  the  Kjcikken  Moddingi?r  were  deposited,  is 
teatiiietl'* 

The  iubabitanis  of  Denmark  at  this  period  seem  to  have  resembled 
ill  food  and  habits  of  life  tlie  Fucgians  of  the  present  rky.  Judging 
from  the  rude  flint  implements  found  in  the  mounds,  Sir  J.  Lubljock 
refers  them  to  the  l)eginning  of  the  '*  neolithic  stone  age,"  when  the 
art  of  polishing  f!iut  implements  was  known,  but  before  it  had  reached 
its  greatest  development.  Professor  Steenstrup  considei^  these  niomids 
t«>  be  contemporaneous  with  the  st^jne  age,  of  whicli  so  many  tumuli 
with  polished  stone  implements  abound  throughout  Europe.  He  con- 
siders that  no  argument  can  be  founded  on  the  comparative  rudeness 
of  the  flint  implements  of  the  plicl!  mounds,  for  the  Tniddeus  would  only 
contain  the  7rjeciameftta,  useless  as  the  oyster  shells ;  and  that  the  few 
better  made  implements  whicli  have  occasionally  been  met  with  tliere, 
were  lost  unioug  the  shells,  or  broken,  and  tberefore  thrown  away.  It 
is  to  the  tombs  we  must  look  for  what  skill  could  contrive,  affection 
offer,  or  wealth  command.  The  tumuli  are  tlie  burial-places  of  chiefs  ; 
the  Kjbkken  ili»ddinger  the  refuse  heaps  of  fisliermeu.  Tlie  two 
classes  represent,  tbei-etbre,  not  two  different  degrees,  but  two  different 
phases  of  one  single  condition  of  civilization. 

To  our  owui  niiuil  there  i«  mucfi  weight  in  tlie  remarks  of  Professor 
Sieenstrup,  and  we  lielieve  that  the  argument  niiglit  be  carried  still 
further,  as  has  been  done  by  'Mr.  Wright,  in  tlie  reduction  of  tlie 
enc»rnious  deiuands  on  clnonology,  which  it  is  the  fashion  for  all  post- 
tertiary  archaeologists  to  make ;  and  liy  whicli,  as  of  course  the  extent 
of  past  time  is  illimitable,  many  a  difhculty  is  set  aside,  or  a  problem 
aasumed  to  be  solved,  which  may  bear  a  verj^  different  solution.  There 
is  a  vast  difference  between  the  facts  of  seiaicc,  and  the  possilde  or 
probable  inferences  we  may  draw  from  those  facts.  As  Sir  J.  Lubbock 
cautiously  remarks,  "  When  we  attempt  to  express  nnr  impressions,  so 
to  say»  ha  terms  of  yeai-s,  we  are  bafHed  by  the  complexity  of  the  pro- 
blem/'    In  the  words  of  Mr.  Evans,  "  These  ages  have  nothing  what- 
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ever  wliich  is  clironolnirical  in  tlieni."  -  As  Sir  J.  Liibl»oek  lias  shown, 
we  liave  the  pile-dwelling  perindp  and  the  kitchen-niidden  period, 
existing  to  the  present  day  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  and  in  Terra 
del  Fnego.  In  many  cases,  no  donbt ,  these  ages  wore  coe%'al, — coeval 
periiaps  with  Giecian  culture  and  lioiuan  doujinatiun.  They  may 
have  l>een  all  coeval;  and  for  all  the  light  wliich  historical  zoolog}'' 
throws  upon  them,  may  be  taken  to  represent  ages  of  cultuiHi — stages 
of  advance  in  civilization. 

Fro!u  the  age  of  the  kitchcn-niiddens,  historical  research  Ims  lately 
conducted  us,  in  tracing  back  the  footprints  of  nature,  to  the  palaeolithic 
period,  the  age  of  stone  implements  found  in  the  drilt,  and  in  caves 
with  remains  of  the  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  hyena,  and  other  extinct 
animals.  In  caves  throughout  ^V'cstem  Europe  have  been  found  vast 
aoeunmlations  of  the  bones  of  aniiULils,  now  altogetlier  or  locally 
extinct,  together  with  artificial  remains,  consisting  both  of  flint  and 
bone  implements.  The  animals  are  the  nrus,  bist>u,  reindeer,  musk  ox, 
recently  or  locally  extinct ;  and  the  mammoth  {Ehpkas  jmniigimiiis), 
woolly-haii'ed  rhinoceros  {M.  Hchorhim(s),  hippojiotanms  (H,  major), 
Irish  elk  {McJ/averos  hibertiirus),  cave  bear  (^Ursus  s/?t7cr//5),  cave  liyena 
{H,  sjjeh-a),  and  cave  tiger  (Felis  .'i^M:iwa).  From  the  position  of  the 
remains  and  the  state  of  the  bones,  split  and  sometimes  cut,  there 
can  be  no  i^easonable  doubt  of  the  contemporaneity  of  man  and  the 
reindeer  in  these  caves.  As  to  the  others,  the  e\idencc  is  liy  no 
means  c^mclusive.  No  domesticated  animal,  unless  it  be  the  reindeer, 
now  reclaimed,  has  been  found  in  them ;  but  in  this  respect  the 
inhabitants  of  the  caves  were  only  on  a  par  with  the  fishermen  of  Den- 
mark. As  to  man's  co-existence  with  the  oilier  extinct  animals,  he 
cannot  certainly  have  shared  his  cave  with  the  foimidable  carnivora 
whose  remains  have  been  found  therein ;  nor  had  he,  so  far  as  w*e  can 
conceive,  wen  pons  for  their  capture.  In  fact,  as  to  one,  the  cave  liear, 
M.M,  Christy  and  Lartet  regard  it  as  having  become  extinct  befom 
the  appeamnce  of  man.  iJut  in  Brixham  cave,  m  this  country,  a  flint 
flake  has  been  found  close  to  the  undisturbed  bones  of  the  left  hind 
leg  of  a  cave  bear. 

From  the  cave  at  Amignac,  treated  of  at  length  by  Sir  C.  Lyell, 
no  certain  dednctions  can  be  drawn,  as  the  human  remains  had  all 
l^een  removed  before  the  examination  of  tlie  cave  by  coinpetent 
observ^ers,  and  it  had  probably  been  a  bui-ial-place  long  after  the 
depositiun  of  the  animal  remains.  The  eoprolites  of  the  hyena  were 
found  among  gnawed  bones  outside,  while  none  inside  wei'e  so 
gnawed.  It  was  hence  inferred  that  contemporary  man  had  blocked 
the  inner  cave  against  the  hyena,  for  wht>m  he  had  left  tlie  veiks 
of  his  funeral  feasts,  JI,  Lartet  also  argues  that  the  rhinoceros  was 
contemporary  with  man  —  first,  on   chemical  grounds,  because   the 
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"bones  of  this  species  have  retained  the  same  amount  of  nitmgen  as 
human  hones  from  the  same  locality  ;  and  secondly,  hecause  the 
hones  appear  io  have  heen  broken  by  man,  and  in  some  cases  to  be 
marked  by  knives. 

Fainter  still  is  the  evidence  for  the  co-existence  of  man  and  the 
Irish  elk,  vehemently  urged  by  some  who  would  recognise  in  it  the 
mysterious  **  Shelch "  of  the  "  NilveUmj^'en  Lied."  ihi  the  whole, 
there  does  not  appear  any  evidence  amounting  to  demonstration 
which  would  necessardy  place  the  epoeh  of  the  cave  men  much  farther 
back  than  the  sliell  mounds,  liowever  far  back  may  run  the  pedigrees 
of  the  extinct  earnivom  and  pachydermata.  As  regiu-ds  the  *' cave 
men  "  themselves.  Sir  J.  Lubbock  ol)serves,^ — 

*'We  hive,  unfortunately,  verv^  littl*'  iufomiaticm.  Indeed,  although  frag- 
mentary human  hones  have  hwu  frei|uently  foiniil,  there  are  as  yet  only  two 
cases  on  i^ecord  in  whieh  the  caves  have  furnished  us  with  skulls  in  such  a 
condition  as  tu  all<»w  of  re^'^temtion "  (those  of  Engis  and  Neanthertlal). 
"It  wotild  manifestly  he.  highly  imprudent  to  generalize  from  two  sjiecimens, 
even  if  they  agreed  in  their  ebaracters,  and  if  their  antiquity  were  miduiilited. 
But  it  80  happens  that,  as  regards  the  Neantherdiil  Biieehiien,  tlie  evidene*^ 
of  aatiquity  is  far  from  conclusive,  aud  that  the  two  skolla  are  very  dia- 
Bimikr."— {P.  206.) 

The  next  step  in  zoological  retrospect  leads  us,  if  we  may  be  par- 
doned for  saying  so,  from  tlie  region  of  history  to  that  of  trn<lition  and 
myth.  In  the  drift  period  we  are  approaching'  the  confines  f*f  the 
glacial  epoch,  when  Europe  had  scarcely  recovered  from  its  refrigertit- 
ing  influences,  and  when  melting  snows  poured  down  tlieir  tt>rrents 
from  mighty  glacier,^.  This  period  has  heen  aljsfdutely  dischised  to  us 
for  the  first  time  from  the  researches  of  the  last  few  years.  With  it  the 
province  of  zoologA%  strictly  5<i  termed,  ends,  ami  that  «>f  jmlavontology 
hegins,  so  far  at  least  tis  the  higlier  tenestrial  vertehrates  are  concerned. 

In  the  river-drift  gravels  have  heen  found  the  bones  of  rdl  the 
extinct  animals  mentioned  as  foinid  in  the  cave  deposits,  and  in  addi- 
tion  another  mammoth,  a  second  rliinoceros,  a  fossil  horse,  a  stcig 
(Census  euryccros),  and  a  yvHd  hoaT.  Of  these  only  the  loi'ger  bones 
remain;  every  vestige  of  the  smaller  ones  has  perislied,  and  no  trace 
has  yet  been  fonnd  of  any  amiotd  as  smidl  as  man,  except  the 
Moulin  Quignon  jaw,  of  less  than  doubtful  authenticity.  t Jf  the 
aiiimala,  only  one,  the  red  deer,  still  exists  in  Western  Europe. 

Tu  the  student  of  zoology  who  concerns  himself  only  with  existing 
species,  there  is  not  much  reveiiled  by  the  drift  remains,  unless  ana- 
logically, excepting  as  regards  man.  Tlie  intense  interest  they  have 
excited  arises  from  the  tlint  implements  with  winch  they  abound,  and 
the  consequent  antiquity  which  must  he  assigned  to  man,  far  beyond 
what  had  pre*viously  been  assumed.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  elaborated 
the  proofs  of  this  in  Ms  "  Antiquity  of  Man,"  which  muat  long'have 
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been  Aiiuiliar  to  all  tair  readers.  Eiit  however  triuiiipliant  Sir 
Cliarles's  proofs  of  tlitr!  existei)ce  of  the  ^^daeial  epocli,  of  whicli  he  has 
given  us  such  a  vi\  i<l  an^l  incoutrovertilik^  liistory,  his  exaiuinatioii 
of  the  cpiaternary  fliiit-heariu-^  hetla  seems  leas  satisfactory.  He 
obseiTes  that,  '*  as  luueli  douht  has  been  cast  ou  the  question  whether 
the  si>called  Hint  hatchets  have  really  been  shaped  by  tlie  liands  of 
man,  it  will  be  desirable  to  be^rin  by  satisfying  the  reader's  mind  on 
that  point/' — (P*  112,  3rd  Edit)  But  he  has  scarcely  dwelt  on  this 
subject,  beyond  quoting  the  lim.  duit  of  I'rufeijsor  liaiusay — certainly  a 
very  high  autliority, — and  this  is  decideiUy  in  lavour  of  their  artiticial 
origin^  He  also  illustrates  them  by  comparison  with  Australian  flint 
implements,  but  with  the  very  important  aduiission  that  the  Austra- 
lian M^eapons  are  sharpened  by  friction,  "  whereas  the  cutting  edge  in 
the  old  tools  m  the  valley  of  the  Somme  ^^as  always  gaiued  by  the 
simple  fracture  of  the  thnt,  and  by  the  repetition  of  many  dexterous 
blows/'  Now  this  important  distinction,  as  it  seems  to  us,  relegates 
the  Australians  at  once  to  the  nmiithk,  or  commonly  so-called  stone 
age,  whde  Sir  Uharh?3  observes  tliat  *'  no  admixture  has  been  observed 
in  these  ancient  river  beds  of  any  polished  Celtic  weapons,  or  other 
relics  of  the  more  modern  times,  or  of  the  second  or  recent  stone 
jieriod/' — (F.  374,)  AVitliout  ha^iarding  a  positive  statement,  or  pre- 
atmiing  to  contradict  such  high  geologictd  authority,  we  would  only 
remark  th^  "  ctdkuc  mb  judiee  lu  est''  ami  that  tbeiX3  is  nmch  to  l>e 
said  on  the  other  side.  Sir  Charles  has  figured  some  of  the  almond- 
simpetl  ''sjjear-heads,**  which,  taken  by  themselves,  wcndd  certainly 
indicate  design ;  but  these  are  very  few,  and  tlie  great  rnass^ — nay, 
more  than  lOQ  to  1 — are  merely  "flakes/*  Now  Mr.  Evans  admits, 
that  "  mere  flakes  of  flint,  however  analogous  to  what  we  know  to 
have  been  made  by  human  arts,  can  never  be  accepted  as  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  work  of  man/'  Pi-ofessor  Dawson  tells  us,  in  Lis 
**  Archaia,"  that  flakes,  and  so-called  knives,  abound  strewn  over  the 
plains  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Liibrador,  imciuestionably  produced  by 
natural  causes  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said,  we  believe,  of  the  eomitless 
flakes  wliich  strew^  the  Sahara  and  Ai'alua  Petra;a. 

The  arguments  against  the  hinnan  origin  of  the  flhit  spear-heads, 
flakes,  and  knives  of  Acheul  m  thus  summed  up  by  Mr.  Wliitley, 
in  his  "Flint  Implements  from  ])nft  not  Authentic:''  —  1,  That 
they  ai-e  only  found  in  clmlk  districts,  and  that  no  corresponding 
implements  are  found  elsewhere;  whereas,  in  the  recognised  stone 
age,  every  possible  hard  rock  was  fashioned  on  tlie  same  model, 
and  applied  to  similar  purposes.  Did  pre-historic  man  live  only 
hi  the  chaUv  valleys,  and  avoid  ever}"  other  formation,  though  all 
others  are  equally  riclj  in  the  traces  and  works  of  forgotten  men  ? 
2,  The  implements  are  all  axes,  and  that  at  a  period  when  there 
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Oonld  liave  been  little  woo«lj  for  the  climate  must  have  been  almost 
arctic,   and  jmlgiug   from    the   analog}^   of  existing    savages,  other 
forms  should  have  been  found.     3.  There  is   a  gradation  in   form, 
from  the  vety  rough  fracture  of  the  flint,  to  the  perfect  alnioud- 
shaped  implement.      In  size  they  vary  from  two  to  eleven  inches 
in  length.     4.  Some  are  almost  perfectly  half-formed  almond-shaped 
toola      Tliis  may   be  an  illustration  of  the    form  produced   by  the 
natural  fracture  of  the  egg-shaped  nodule,     o.  The  difficulty  of  ex- 
plaining theu'  u^e,     6.  The  fact,  that  of  many  thousands,  none  have 
been  found  exhibiting  any  traces  of  having  been  employed  for  any 
cutting  purj)ose,  and  that  when  the  edges  of  the  tools  are  partly  worn 
by  being  rolled  in  water,  the  iiA<ges  of  all  the  spUt  contiguous  tlints 
are  worn  to  the    same  extent.      7.   Their  ijicredible  number   in   11 
country  which  could  only  have  contained  a  very  sparse  population  of 
hunters,  so  that,  as  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  states,  "  one  woidd  have 
thought  a  sliower  of  tliem  had  fallen  from  the  sky/'    As  to  tlie  sug- 
gestion of  establislieil  places  of  manufacture,  can  it  be  conceived  that 
in  a  country  with  40,000  square  miles  of  chalk  formation,  without 
commerce,  inluibitt^d  hj  !}arbarians  of  the  lowest  imaginable  type,  such 
a  manufactiu-e  could  have  been  localized  for  export  or  for  home  trade  ? 
However  the   flints  may  be  explained,  since  it  must  be  admitted,  as 
IVIr.  Evans  allows,  tliat  *'  flakes  arc  produced  most  IVecpiently  by  a 
single  blow,  and  that  it  is  at  all  times  difficult,  among  a  mass  of  flints, 
to  distinguish  those  flakes  formed  accidentally  by  natural  causes  from 
those  which  have  been  nuide  by  the  band  of  man"  ('*  Geologist,"  iv. 
360),  w^e  may  fairly  demur  to  any  certain  chronological  deductions 
being  yet  forced  upon  us,  without  some  further  collateral  evidence 
than  the  drift  beds  have  yet  produced. 

Backward  from  the  drift  period,  our  only  light  upon  the  histoiy  of 
most  of  our  living  animals  is  cast  either  by  analogy,  or  by  the  deve- 
lopment theory  so  ably  set  fortli  by  Mr.  Darw^hi,  and  supported 
by  its  concuiTent  and  equally  original  propounder,  Mr.  Wallace. 
Beautiful,  ingenious,  and  self-consistent  as  is  the  Dai^^vinian  theory, 
yet  it  has  not  been  removed  fixjui  the  region  of  li}q)othesis  mto  that 
of  demraistrated  facts,  and  tlie  geological  I'ecord  supports  it  mther  by 
supplying  a  succession  of  localized  analogous  forms,  than  by  exhibiting 
a  generative  succession.  In  fact,  how^ever  fiercely  those  who  have 
adopted  tlie  theory  at  second-hand  may  liave  dognuvtized  on  the 
subject,  we  feel  cei-tain  that  no  one  would  be  more  ready  than  the 
learned  author  of  tlie  '*  Origin  of  Species  "  himself,  to  admit  the  defi- 
ciency of  demonstration.  As  he  candidly  admits,  '*  there  is  scarcely 
a  single  point  on  which  facts  cannot  be  adduced,  often  apparently 
leading  to  conclusions  directly  opposite  to  those  at  which  I  have 
arrived.*'      All   depends    on    the    cpestion    whether    the    forces    of 
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,  nature  are  self-existing ;  and  what  is  meant  by  "  tbe  unifoimity  of 
nattue." 

We  can  scarcely  regard  Mr.  Dans^in'^  work  as  making  more  tban 
a  speculative  advance  in  liistoricid  zoology.  He  pleads  that,  as  a 
scholar  of  Bacon  and  Newton,  he  desidei-ates  a  vtm  causa  for  living 
things.  Katnral  selection,  he  argues,  is  .such ;  creative  agency  is  not. 
The  one  may  be  improbable, — at  least  it  is  loaded  with  immense 
embarnissments,^ — but  he  intimates  that  the  other  is  cliLmerical.  He 
asks  of  those  who  believe  in  creative  interi'erence,  '*  Do  they  really 
beheve  that  at  iimumerable  perio<ls  in  the  earth  s  history,  ceitaiu 
elemental  atoms  have  been  commanded  suddenly  to  Hasli  into  living 
tissues  ?  '* — ("  Origin  of  Species/"  p.  483,)  Has  Mr,  Darwin  proved 
that  they  have  not  ?     For  this  is  the  real  task  which,  in  tbe  face  of 

'  existing  circumstances,  he  sliould  have  undertaken.  He  has  indeed 
dealt  a  heavy  and  a  decided  blow  at  the  species-mongers,  who  rested 
content  with  difference  of  liabitat,  or  with  hereilitaiy  pecidiarities, 
but  he  has  not  really  struck  at  the  Linneean  maxim,  '' Sj)a'u's  imturw 
opus**  The  naturalness  of  the  ultimate  gmuping  of  animals  is  pro%^ed 
by  the  ct>incidence  of  tlie  morphological  with  the  procreative  test. 
Given  mutual  resemblance  (whence  qjtcie^s)  in  anatomical  structm*e, 
there  is  also  paiinersliip  in  procreative  power:  given  procreative 
power  (w- hence  ffeuus),  there  is,  along  with  tliis,  fidelity  to  anatomical 
structure.  The  application  of  these  tests  rec^ulres  knowledge  and  care, 
and  far  too  hastily  have  many  systematists  tlivided  and  subdivided. 

In  the  historictd  investigation  of  the  origin  of  species  w*e  have 
nothing  to  do  witli  couseipieuces,  we  only  require  iacts.  No  con- 
sequences will  make  that  which  is  true  false,  or  that  which  is  false 
true.  If  man  is  a  transmuted  ape,  no  brilliancy  of  ridicule,  or  feUcity 
of  sarcasm,  will  upiset  tbe  proof  ur  disjn^ovo  tbe  i>edigree,  Mr,  Darw^in 
did  not  make  nature,  he  only  interprets  it ;  and  so  he  does  not  mis- 
interpret, no  fault  can  be  f<jund,  however  startling  the  facts.  Do,  then, 
tbe  recorded  or  obseived  phenomena  of  species  supply  a  solid  ground- 
work for  Ids  speculation  ?  I>oes  it  decipher  aright  the  struggle  for 
existence  ?  Does  it  tally  %\ith  the  testimony  of  the  rocks  i  Does 
it  vanc[uish  the  infinitely  ramitied  proof  of  design  in  the  structures 
and  instincts  of  animals  ?  Does  it  2^^vve  that  what  have  been  helil 
creative  endowments  are  fortuitous  acciuirements  ? 

As  to  the  struggle  for  existence,  tlie  f:icts  adduced  by  Mr.  Dai*w*in 
would  equally  harjnonize  with  the  thec»ry  that  the  struggle  tends 
to  conferee  the  tj^>e,  as  wath  that  which  maintams  that  it  tends  to 
cJuingc  the  type.  Struggle  means  death  t<i  tlie  feeble.  lUe  to  the 
strong,  and  as  these  are  preserved,  a  guarantee  ft*r  purity  of  type  is 
preseiTed  witli  them.  So,  again,  in  tlie  argmnent  for  natm^l  selec- 
tion, as  unfolded  in  the  interesting  and  charming  chapter  on  the'  bee. 
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It  was  the  author's  work  to  prove  what  wonders  natural  selection  luu 
tian£\  he  has  rather  contented  himself  by  setting  forth  in  a  bewitching 
style  what  wonders  natunil  selection  c(m  do,  gufinhiijj;,  however,  his 
sketch  from  the  charge  of  dogmatism,  by  many  "  I  believe,"  '*  I  am 
convinced" 

Xor  is  the  t^stiinuny  of  the  rocks,  on  the  face  of  it,  in  favoiu*  of  the 
tlieon",  Mr.  Darwin  lias  devoted  an  ingenious  chapter  to  the  imper- 
fection of  tlie  geologic  I'ecord.  He  is  la\ash  in  his  dnifts  on  the  past, 
and  suggests  that  many  a  chapter  has  dropped  out  of  tlie  chain 
of  organic  history.  But  it  is  no  ai-gument  to  those  wlio  crave  fi(cts,  to 
plead  til  at  if  the  museum  of  nature  had  been  well  kept,  it  woidd  have 
V»een  for  him.  We  admit  the  register  of  succession  and  advance  in 
types;  we  demur  to  the  assumption  that  these  forms  are  hereditary 
developments.  We  had  once  believed  we  had  the  earliest  dawn  of 
life  in  the  Silurian  rocks;  w^e  have  now  got  one  step  farther  l>Gck 
to  the  wzfmi  of  the  I^urentian.  But  the  rocks  which  have  conserved 
these  feeble  monads,  the  stones  which  bear  the  traces  of  arcnicola, 
could  equally  have  conserved  the  Mgher  forms  had  they  co-exist-ed. 
Yet  the  earliest  crustacean,  the  coin[»lex  triiobite,  the  first  cephalopod, 
the  lowest  buried  ganoid  Osli,  leaps  into  life,  so  far  as  the  record  in  our 
Iiands  is  conceraed,  as  fully  developed,  as  perfectly  organized,  as 
elaborately  eomi>lex,  as  tlie  latest  representative  of  the  group,  like 
Adam  from  his  Makers  hand.  The  Sanrians,  for  instance,  emerge 
on  the  geologic  stage  distinct,  sharply  defined :  sharply  defined  tliey 
disappear.  Nor  can  we  admit  that  the  chapters  whieli  Sir  C,  Lyell 
has  devoted  to  the  question  of  the  geolrjgic  i*ecord,  in  "  The  Antiquity  of 
Man,*'  supply  the  desiderated  facts.  They  only  prove,  what  none  are 
now  disposed  to  question,  that  further  research  brings  to  h'ght  closer 
co-relation  between  epochs  and  classes;  that  nature,  in  t!ie  geologic 
iUfgister  as  elsewhere,  abhors  a  vacuum ;  and  that  our  existing  tifpcs 
are  being  gradually  traced  farther  and  farther  back  into  the  vista 
of  geologic  anti(|iiity»  Indeed  tlie  admission,  for  instance,  that  the 
decrease  and  extinction  of  the  great  Saurians  was  probably  due  to  the 
rise  of  the  great  mammals,  is  an  argmnent  at  least  as  forcible  on 
one  side  as  the  other. 

In  fact  the  whole  theory  partakes  very  much  of  the  imture  of  an 
Bpljcal  to  our  ignorance.  Mr.  Darwin  frankly  admits  that  analogy 
would  lead  him  one  step  farther,  that^ — 

*'  I*robably  all  the  organic  beings  which  have  ever  lived  on  this  earth  have 
deHcendf'd  froin  one  primordial  f<irm,  into  which  life  was  tirst  breathed,*' — 
Orlffin  uf  Sjii'dts,  p,  484. 

Or  as  Professor  Huxley  puts  it, — 

"All  phenointiui  nf  rn-gtmic  nutar*',  past  and  prei?ent,  result  frt^m  and  are 
caused  by  th«  intertii^tion  of  those  proiierties  of  organic  matter  which  are 
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called  akwisyn  and  varlubiliffj^  with  tbe  ernidititni  of  exiBtence  ;  or,  in  other 
wurdi?,  given  the  existenct^  of  organic  matter,  it^s  tendency  tu  transmit  its 
piDperties,  and  its  tendency  iK.'Ciisii.*iially  to  vary ;  and  la.stly,  given  the  con- 
ditions of  existence  hy  which  orgtinic  matter  is  siirronnded, — tbat  th&se,  put 
togf^thor,  are  tho  causes  of  the  present  and  of  the  past  conditions  of  organic 
nature.'* 

Eut  we  a-sk  Mr.  Darwin,  when  he  spealcs  of  life  hreathed  into  one 
priniurdial  tbrm,  Ida  o\\ti  question,  Does  lie  helieve  that  at  one  period, 
no  matter  how  far  back,  an  elemental  atom  was  commanded  to  flash 
into  a  livinjj  tissue  ?  He  has  but  moved  the  interference  a  few  stages 
back,  and  we  know  that  if  time  is  uotldng  to  the  geologist,  still  less  is 
it  to  tbe  Creator.  Professor  Huxley's  drift  m  transparent,  but  he  has 
need  of  more  than  one  lrenien<lous  ptistulate,^ — the  self-existenee  of 
organic  matter,  the  self-arrangement  of  its  conditions  of  existence. 

We  have  not  space  to  do  more  than  allude  to  what  have  been  termed 
the  *' zoological  bamers,"  viz.,  tJiose  between  the  vertebra t-e  and 
invertebrate,  between  the  milk-giving  maninnd  and  the  lower  verte- 
brates, and  between  man  and  the  brute ;  in  other  words,  the  backbone, 
the  breast»  and  the  bmin.  With  the  l:>rain  we  take  not  only  our 
physical  attribute's,  but  all  which  isolates  man,  as  the  use  of  worIs 
(which  are  projected  ideas)  by  man,  in  contrast  with  soimds  (which 
are  projected  sensations)  by  tbe  lower  animals. 

On  a  general  survey  of  the  progiess  of  geogmpbieal  and  historical 
zoology,  we  are  led  to  inquire  what  is  the  true  attitude  of  the  theo- 
logian towards  scientific  iirogi'ess,  and  we  answer  fearlessly,  that  of 
unhesitating  welcome.  We  ask  again,  Is  it  tJie  ascertained  facts,  or 
is  it  the  speculations  of  science,  tliat  have  caused  disgust  to  many  a 
tnnid  theologian  ?  and  we  reply  fearlessly,  It  is  only  the  latter.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  bearing  of  the  doctrine  of  geographical  distribution 
on  the  Scriptural  histoiy  of  the  Noachian  delnge.  In  w^hat  endless 
difiicidties  and  perplexities  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  an  uni- 
Tarsal  destruction  of  life  on  tbe  globe  were  mvolved  before  the 
division  into  geographical  centres  of  creation  was  clearly  set  forth. 
But  reading  Scriptme  by  the  light  of  science,  and  Hlmninating  science 
by  the  light  of  Scripture,  these  dil!iculties  vanish.  We  know  the 
ingenious  calculations  of  Raleigh  and  Wells  as  to  the  capacity  of  the 
ark  for  containing  the  then  known  species.  Bat  as  contiuent  after 
continent  was  explored,  and  its  new  contributions  heaped  by  thou- 
sands upon  the  catalogue  of  zoology,  tbe  common  view  became  a 
physical  impossibility.  Criticism  tlien  step.^  in,  and  suggests  that 
tbe  Hebrew  text  implied  no  more  by  the  expression  "  under  the  whole 
heaven,''  in  Gen.  \dh,  than  it  necessarily  did  in  Dent,  ii,  25,  or  than 
the  pandlel  Greek  expression,  tj  cjiKoi/ftEur/,  did  in  Lnke  ii.  And  tins 
was  no  disingenuous  subterluge  of  phdijlogy,  after  the  discoveries  of 
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natural  science  re(|uired  it.  It  was  the  view  taken  by  two  of  our 
ablest  comiiKnitator;?,  Bisliop  Stillingfleet  and  Mat.  Poole,  in  tbe  seven- 
teenth ceutiuy.  Tlien  conies  geu*^rapliical  biulug}%  and  sliows  ns, 
under  the  regions  of  creation  sketched  by  Mr.  Sclater,  how  for  long 
time  a  parallelism,  lint  not  an  identity,  of  t}7je  has  pei^vaded  the  whole, 
and  how  impossible  it  is  to  commingle  the  creations  of  Australia  or 
South  America,  for  iustauce,  with  that  of  the  northern  Old  World ; 
while  to  it  (the  Palajarctic),  apparently  the  most  recent  of  all,  belong 
the  animals  most  indispensable  to  man,  and,  with  a  few  trillhig  local 
exceptions,  all  those  whicli  have  been  domesticated  by  liim.  Eead 
by  the  light  of  theolog}-,  the  Scripture  history  simply  demands  such 
a  flood  as  should  have  destroyed  mmi ;  read  by  the  liyht  of  science, 
there  is  no  impossibility  shown  of  such  a  catastrophe.  One  of  our 
great  geologists  has  emphatically  declared  that  geology  can  yield  uo 
testimony  for  or  against  the  Koachian  deluge.  V^^  know  that  the 
crust  of  the  earth  has  been  in  perpetual  motion;  of  its  gradu;d 
upheavals  and  depressions  the  rocks  are  our  register,  but  of  a  great 
cataclysm  in  the  plains  of  Central  Asia,  so  short  and  so  rapidly 
subsiding,  we  could  not  expect  to  find  traces. 

Much  has  been  said  and  argued  on  the  liniformUij  t)/'  nature.  True 
as  it  is  in  one  sense,  in  that  sense  in  which  it  is  commonly  objected 
against  Scripture  we  denuir  to  the  aphorism.  In  one  sense  there  is  a 
unilbrmiiy  in  natme,  in  iinother  there  is  a  variableness  in  ihc  course  of 
natiirt',  as  there  is  in  the  achievements  of  man, — as  Colundjus  might 
or  might  not  liave  discovered  -tlmerica, — as  a  plague  might  or  might 
not  be  stayed  by  the  discovery  of  a  specific.  AVe  know  not  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  upheavals  and  depressions  of  the  earth's  surface ; 
we  camiot  tell  what  law  produced  the  glacial  eitoch,  nor  why  Scandi- 
navia is  rapidly  rising,  (Jreenland  subsiding,  and  tlie  Spanish  coasts 
stationary.  Auvergne  in  France,  and  the  Ledjah  in  Syria,  tell  us  of 
tremendous  forces  wliich  have  not  opemted  uniformly,  for  in  a  recent 
geologic  ejioch  they  have  changed  the  face  of  the  land,  dming  tlie 
historic  period  they  have  been  dormant  Such  a  hidden  force  as  has 
upheaved  and  rent  the  Ledjah  could  have  lifted  or  depressed  the 
plains  of  Persia  and  Armenia,  and  desiccat-ed  them  into  the  Caspian 
and  the  other  inland  seas,  as  surely  as  the  Sahara  has  been  more 
shiwly  desiccated.  Into  the  cLuestion  of  chronology,  as  applied  to 
the  human  jjeriod,  we  do  not  enter ;  it  will  be  sufficiently  early  for 
that,  when  geologists  sliall  have  even  appi^oximately  settled  the  unit 
which  is  to  measure  geologic  time.  We  only  observe  that  the 
popular  interpretation  of  the  ^lostiic  tliluvian  chi'onologj^  is  of  no 
moment  to  the  nanutive,  and  is  accidental,  not  essential  to  the 
record. 

So  aa  to  the  origin  of  our  living  species.    The  view  of  progressive  de- 
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Telopment  may  or  may  not  be  true;  it  awaits  tlie  interpretation  of  facts: 
tut  we  must  empliatically  protest  against  the  too  popular  theory  wliicli 
excludes  all  i^cogiiitioii  of  ideology  in  the  question.  ^lorphology  and 
teleology  it  has  been  truly  aaid.— tlie  recognition  of  a  general  model 
and  of  specialized  modes, — can  never  be  justly  coneeived  as  at  scMsni 
till  concessions  to  symrnetTy  in  works  of  human  art  are  pronounced 
incompatible  with  a  regard  to  use.  or  again  till  the  skill  of  the  con- 
summate musician  is  held  to  be  impeached  by  the  simplicity  of  the 
strings.  Morphology,  rightly  viewed*  is  not  the  negation,  but  one 
grand  pliase  of  the  rcvelati^m  of  plan.  Teleolog>^  ia  the  other.  A 
prospect  glass  or  a  forceps  is  an  instrumetit;  they  eacli  had  a  final 
cause.  The  use  did  not  make  them,  they  were  made  for  the  use, 
wliich  use  was  foreseen  and  premeditated  in  the  mind  of  the  maker  of 
them.  We  unhesitatingly  say  of  each  of  them,  If  this  had  not  first 
been  a  tliought  it  could  never  have  been  a  thing.  Now,  is  the  eye  or 
the  hand  an  instrument  adjusted  to  a  certain  use,  and  thus  revealing 
an  antecedent  puqiose  in  tlje  creative  Mind,  or  is  it  not  ?  For  our 
part,  it  seems  far  most  rational  to  admit  that  before  it  became  ^faci 
in  natirrr  it  must  needs  have  been  a  ihmifjht  in  Gud,  Kature  is  fiiU 
of  plan,  yet  she  plans  not ;  she  is  only  plastic  to  a  plan.  Tlie  plan 
has  its  wari^j  indeed,  as  well  as  its  woof.  The  exquisite  variety  of 
creative  adjustments  reposes  on  a  basis  of  a  fundamental  order; 
cxhaustless  specialities  of  adaptation  ai-e  engiiifted  on  a  pei-vading 
unity  of  type. 

AVe  accept  ever>^  fact  of  science,  but  we  are  entitled  to  demur  to 
the  theories  of  scientific  men  when  only  partially  based  on  fiict,  or 
when  based  on  partial  facts.  We  object  to  such  an  inference  as  Uie 
following  being  classed  among  scientific/ac^^:— 

"  If  man  conjititutes  a  separate  faindy  of  mammalia,  as  he  does  in  the 
opinion  of  tht;  higlieat  authorities,  then,  according  to  tdl  pala^tmtologiciil 
analogies,  he  must  have  had  representatives  in  nieiocene  times*  We  need 
not,  however,  expect  to  find  the  piwjfs  in  Europe.  Our  nearest  rehitions  in 
the  animal  kingdom  are  contiaed  to  hot,  almost  to  tropic^  climtites  ;  and  it 
is  in  such  countiics  that  we  must  look  for  the  earlitjst  traces  of  the  human 
race." — Pre-Htdork  Ttnu%  jx  334. 

We  have  found  nothing  yet  in  the  researehee  of  science  to  prove  that 
the  barbarous  dwellers  on  the  kitchen-middens  were  not  the  wander- 
ing outcasts  from  the  pre-existent  civilization  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Euphrates  or  the  Nile,  nor  is  there  any  chronologdcal  argument  against 
it.  Nor  have  Me  yet  seen  the  traces  of  tlie  barbaric  epoch  underlying 
the  vestiges  of  the  earliest  civilization  in  its  sites.  Nor,  in  tlie  face 
cjf  the  relics  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  of  Central  America,  or  of  Meso- 
potamia, can  we  athnit  that  there  is  no  evidence  before  us  of  man 
relapsing  from  civilization.    We  object  to  such  an  assumption  a3  was 
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the  basis  of  a  recent  paper  before  the  Zoologieal  Society,  that  "  our 
differences  and  affinities  are  not  teleological  but  si<^us  of  identity  of 
origin/*  that  **  the  varieties  in  the  structure  of  the  hair  of  the  marsu- 
pials ]jrove  that  species  had  not,  at  tlie  date  of  the  marsupial  origin, 
become  cle-arly  defined,"  or  that  certain  points  nf  reseinljlanee  be- 
tween the  structure  of  the  hair  of  rodents  and  of  the  feliclae  prove  the 
descent  of  the  eat  tribe  irom  the  former. 
We  freely  admit  that, — 

'*  With  the  increa-sing  influence  of  science,  we  may  confidently  look  to  a  great 
improvement  in  the  condition  i>f  raan*  But  it  may  be  sai*!  tliat  our  present 
suferings  and  sorrows  aris+a  principally  from  sin,  and  that  any  mnral  im- 
provement must  be  due  to  rehgion,  nut  to  science.  This  separation  of  tho 
two  mighty  agents  of  improvement  is  thu  j^^^Jat  misfortune  of  hninanity,  and 
had  done  more  than  anything  else  to  retard  the  progress  of  civilization." — 
PrerEhtont  Times^  p.  488, 

Bnt  is  all  the  blame  on  the  side  of  religion  ?  la  it  not  too  often 
on  that  of  science  ?  To  apply  the  remarks  of  a  writer  in  a  recent 
periodical  (Bev.  J*  LI.  Daviea), — 

**  Science  has  heen  bo  victorions  of  late  years,  and  has  been  addinjj  m 
csonstantly  to  the  strength  of  its  main  positions,  tliat  it  i^  scarcely  sjifo  to 
doubt  anything  which  is  affirmed  by  cautious  and  sciontitic  men  as  fi  fact 
within  th^ir  own  fhrniatJi,  But  when  from  the  proper  and  recognised  coiicln- 
sions  of  science,  inferences  are  drawn  which  affect  the  spiritual  life,  then  it 
cannot  be  complained  of  if  we  scmtinize  those  inferences  carefully.  If  them 
is  a  region  of  geniuiie  iiiysterj,  into  which  the  science  of  phenonuuia  is 
pushing  forward  its  methods  too  contidently,  it  may  he  forced  to  retire,  not, 
indeed,  by  spiritual  intimidation,  hut  by  the  opposition  of  reahtiea  to  whicli 
it  is  aeli'-compelled  to  pay  respect." 

"  How  long  will  men  think  of  God  as  if  He  were  mjin^K>f  the  Creator  aj 
if  He  were  a  creature— as^  though  creation  were  but  one  intricate  piece  of 
machinery,  wliich  is  to  go  on  rin^iig  its  regidtir  changes  imtU  it  sliull  Ui 
worn  out,  and  God  were  shut  up,  as  a  sort  of  mainspring  within  it*,  who  might 
be  alloweii  to  be  a  ssort  of  Primal  Force  to  set  it  In  motion,  hut  must  nut  be 
allowed  to  Vitry  wliat  He  hiis  once  made?  *  We  must  admit  the  agency  of 
Go^lV  says  the  Wejilmimif^r  Review^  *  once  lu  the  hcginaing  of  things,  hut 
muat  allow  of  His  interference  as  sparingly  as  may  be.'  Most  wise  arrange- 
ment of  the  creature  if  it  were  imleeil  lh<?  god  of  its  God !  .  *  .  Poor 
hoodmnked  souls,  which  would  extinguish  fiU'  tliemselves  the  Light  of  the 
WorJ^l,  in  order  tlmt  it  may  not  eclipse  the  mshlight  of  their  own  tlieory !  '** 

Our  conviction  is  certain  that  the  spirit  of  trnth-seekm^  investigation 
applied  to  zooh^gieal  research  will  lead  us  by  a  sure  induction  nrd  to 
a  God  "  unknown  and  unknowable/'  bnt  to  a  God  revealed  in  all  the 
liannony  of  Divinity,  alike  in  the  book  of  Nature  and  the  book  of 
lievelatiun.  H.  11  Tristr.ul 

•  l^iaey'i  '*  ilinor  Prophets,'*  p-  2r3. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


An  Introduction  to  the  PhUrmophij  of  Pn'nmrjf  Bdtefs.     By  Richard 
LowNDFjH.     London,     1865. 

REYIEWING  has  been  called  "the  ungentle  crad;"  and  there  is  one 
hranch  of  it  at  le-ast  in  whicli  it  is  difficnlt  for  the  eritic  to  discharge 
his  dnty  with^jut  apjjearing  to  give  some  countenance  to  the  accusation.  In 
dealing  with  works  of  a  controveitiial  character,  or  treating  of  t*<pics  provo- 
cative of  eontroveray,  it  is  almost  indisjjensable  for  a  reviewer  to  lay  especial 
fitress  on  the  points  wherein  he  diiiers  from  hia  aTither,  even  though  tlie^e 
Khould  lie  fewer  in  nmnlier  and  impoj-tance  than  those  on  which  he  agrees 
with  him.  Assent  may  he  sufficiently  stated  in  genend  terms  :  dissent 
requires  to  be  auppoited  by  special  reasons ;  and  tlie  inure  so  in  proportion 
to  the  general  merit  of  the  work,  and  the  exceptional  chaitieter  of  the  points 
dissented  froin. 

We  o^vo  tliis  admission  to  Mr.  Lowndes,  because  cur  remarks  on  his  book 
will  be  chieily  dissentient,  wliile  at  the  same  time  we  have  a  higli  opinion 
(►f  its  merits.  The  author  tells  us  in  liis  Preface  that  he  begun  his  work 
with  the  intention  tpf  jmjducing  an  epitome  of  the  j^hilosophy  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  and  emied  with  dissenting  frc»ni  his  muster  on  the  Iw'st  known 
and  most  poi»ular 'portion  of  his  teaching.  Though  ^Ir.  Lowndes  is  by  no 
means  a  servile  follower  of  Hamilton  in  the  points  where  he  agrees  with 
him,  yet  his  gcueml  relation  to  the  8eotti.sh  philosojdier  may  be  fairly  stated 
by  saying  that  be  fellows  him  in  his  doctrine  of  Primary  Beliefs,  but  dissents 
from  him  as  regards  the  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned.  In  most  of 
what  Mr.  Lowndes  says  in  defence  of  primaiy  beliefs,  against  Mr,  ^liJl  and 
others  of  the  eiupirieal  school,  we  fully  concur,  and  have  great  pletisnre  in 
reeom mending  the  hrst  portion  of  his  book,  ai?  a  concise  and  lucid  statement 
of  wliat  we  believe  to  he  the  true  doctrine  on  this  disputed  tpiestson.  With 
the  second  part  of  the  book  conimeni.'e  the  positions  from  which  we  are  com- 
pelled to  dissent :  and  it  is  these  which,  according  to  our  estimate  of  a  critic's 
iluty,  we  feel  bound  to  notice  in  det*iiL 

Part  IL,  chap.  2,  **  Of  lielief,"  contains  a  criticism  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's 
theory  of  "  Belief  in  the  incognisable,"  wliich  is  both  incorrect  in  itself,  and 
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inconsistent  ydxh.  the  critic^s  own  admissions.  After  sonio  preluninatT" 
remarks  on  tbo  tliroe  states  of  mind  called  respectively  KDowled^e,  Belief, 
and  Doubt,  iLr.  Lt^wTidea  continues : — 

*'  Each  of  these,  aa  of  all  other  acts  of  judg:incnt,  lieing  the  mental  hrinjB;ing  together  of 
two  objects  of  thought^  requires  iw  a  eoudition  that  the  objcet  coneerning  which  we  say 
that  we  know,  or  believe,  or  doubt  its  truth,  ehall  at  least  have  been  apprehended  by  tho 
miiid^  so  that  we  know  what  it  i«»  Obvious  us  this  appears,  it  seems  to  have,  by  some 
accident,  escaped  the  aruteaeas  of  Sir  WiJliara  HamiltoiiT  when  he  pronounces  the  fndnite 
to  be  iocogntj^ble,  and  yet  aMnnft  thai  we  are  so  framed  oa  neceuaiily  to  believe  in  its 
e^dHteac*/ — (R  106.) 

It  would  havts  Injen  imirvellou.s  indeed  if  Hamilton,  or  anybody  else,  liad 
overlooked  m  obvioits  a  truth  v^  this,  in  tho  sense  in  which  Mr.  Lowndes 
inaint<iio8  it.  That  in  order  to  IjeJieve,  us  well  as  to  know,  it  is  necessiiry 
that  we  should  be  ahlc!  to  bring  together  ol^jeets  of  tliought,  is  nnquestion- 
able  ;  and  if  this  is  all  that  is  required  to  make  an  object  "  rognisabh^,"  a 
Tjclief  In  the  incogriisable  is  iif  course  an  im|ic»ssihility.  But  Mr.  Lowmie^ 
doea  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  hx^  is  only  rei>eatmg  Toland's  *:iM  argument 
against  belief  in  anything  niysteri<ius.  To  btdieve  any  proposition,  we  must 
nnderstiind  it ;  to  understand,  we  rimst  have  the  simple  ideas  eorrespondtng 
to  our  words ;  if  we  have  the  simide  ide^is,  we  have  the  complex  ideas 
composed  of  them;  ami  if  so,  no  thing  is  mysterious  which  can  he  expressed 
in  intelligible  language.  The  error  of  this  reiisoning  consists  in  overlooking 
the  fact  that  a  complex  itlea  is  mit  a  m.ere  aggregate  of  simple  itleas,  but  an 
organized  whole,  in  whi<:h  those  ideas  exist  in  a  certain  relation  to  e^ach  other. 
It  no  more  follows  tliat  a  man  has  a  complex  idea  by  having  the  simple  ideas 
of  which  it  is  composed,  than  it  follows  that  he  can  make  a  watch  if  its  dif- 
ferent parts  are  given  ki  him  sepamtely,  I  may  believe  that  certain  wheels, 
fiprings,  il'c.,  may  be  so  [>ot  together  aa  to  make  a  watch,  though  1  do  not 
know  how  they  are  put  togetlien  80  I  can  believe  that  certain  given  ideas 
nmy  be  so  combined  as  to  f^jmi  a  coutplex  whole,  though  I  do  not  know,  and 
am  unable  to  conceive,  how  they  ^m  to  1m?  combined.  Belief  is  possible  in 
the  mere  lact  of  their  coexistence  :  knowledge,  or  even  conception,  must 
extend  to  the  mode  of  c<>existence.  But  Mr.  Lo^vndes*8  olijection  is  not 
only  foiimled  on  a  mis'ipprehension  oi  Hamilton's  meaning,  but  it  is  also 
inconsistent  with  his  own  admissions  tn  another  ftlace.  A  little  later  on,  lie 
t^dls  us  that  the  existence  of  the  Biilistimces,  self  ami  not  self,  is  a  matter  of 
imi versa!  beli*ff,  though  the  substances  thcuiselve^  are  unknown  ;  and  ho 
actually  goes  so  far  iis  to  stiy,  *■  the  helifif  in  this  nnknown  somdhiiKj^  there- 
fore, haa  existed  in  us,  and  been  openitive,  before^  we  were  conscious  of  it." — 
(P.  140.)  Are  we  then  to  conclude  tliat  a  belief  in  the  unknown  is  necessary 
to  all  the  i-est  of  mankind,  and  only  forbidden  to  Sir  William  Hamilton  ? 

We  do  not  think  tliat  Mr.  Lowndes  hits  succeeded  in  refuting  Hamil- 
ton's principle,  that  it  is  legitimate,  nay,  necessar)*,  to  believe  in  the  incog- 
nizable and  inconceivable.  Nor  does  he  sucreed  better  in  criticising  the 
application  of  this  pruir-iple  to  the  case  of  the  infinite.  In  attempting  t-o 
refute  HaruUton's  assL^rtion  that  we  cannot  conceive  an  intinite  n-gress  of 
time,  he  falls  into  the  same  mistake  into  which  Mr.  ^Mill  and  sr»me  other 
critics  of  Hamilton  have  also  fallen — that  of  supposing  that  the  s^une  diffi- 
culty nmst  e<pially  belong  to  any  Lirge  finite  jiumbri.  **To  realize  the 
jiotlon,  a  million,"  lie  says,  '*we  ought,  it  seems,  to  cnmit  a  million.'-  (P.  215.) 
Not  so,  for  We  may  beghi  to  count  from  any  point.  AVe  may  begin  from 
099,900,  and  then,  to  reaclx  a  Uiillinn,  wit  have  only  to  count  uiiv.  But 
inlinity  is  essentially  distinct  from  all  ILiiite  quantitiea  All  tinite  time,  how- 
ever great,  is  limited  by  a  further  time  beyond  it,      UnconditioutHl  time, 
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whether  supposed  as  absolute  or  as  infmite,  can  have  no  tii«e  beyond  it. 
That  we  cannot  conceive  time  ns  finite  is  a<imitt^?d  l»j  Hamilton— indeed 
it  is  a  fundamental  position  of  lib  philnaopliy*  But  is  this  the  same  as 
actually  conceiving  time  as  intinite  %  Hamilton  says  "^o,  Mr,  Lowndes  says 
Yt^.     He  telJa  us, — 

**The  thought  of  Infinity  appears  to  he  doriv<^d  fipom  tbat  form  of  tlie  conjunction  of 
thoughts  already  s|Mjkvn  of  ua  tne  basis  of  the  logicul  form  or  axiom  of  contradiction*  .  . 
ITie  object  aod  \\%  negation,  or  i?ontnwiietoiy,  are  both  impliL'itly  presented  to  our  niinda 
in  tho  aamo  act  ol'  thonght.  .  .  .  We  c&nnot  have  the  notion  of  limitatiun  without  in 
tho  same  act  having  its  eorrelative,  the  notion  of  non-limitati(>n.'* — (Pp.  215-16.) 

Tills  is  i»crfectly  tme,  but  it  does  not  prove  ^Ir.  LowTidei**8  point.  Contra- 
dictories suggest  one  another,  la  the  same  object,  therefore,  equally  con- 
ceivable uuiler  two  contrBdictory  notions?  A  finite  triangle  suggests  an 
inlinite  triangle.  Can  I  therefore  conceive  an  intinite  triangle,  it.  r ,,  an 
infimie  figure  hnmthd  by  thi-ee  lines  ?  To  jirove  that  an  object  is  conceiv- 
able, we  need  a  fnrtlier  criterion  heyontl  its  mere  suggestion  by  Its  contra- 
dicUiry  ;  and  thia  criterion  Mr»  Lowndes  has  failed  to  give  ur.  Indeed  he 
proves,  in  the  very  next  page,  the  insufficiency  of  hi*?  own  method.  "  If  wo 
can  think/'  ho  says,  "  of  s^jjace  as  a  whole,  ami  as  intinite,  it  is  not  easy  to 
fieo  why  these  two  notions  8h<iuld  not  be  combined,  and  then  we  should  Imve, 
i>ot  an  image  imleed,  but  the  notion,  of  an  infinite  Avholo."  Snbstitnte 
inangk  for  v^holc,  and  the  same  argument  will  prove  the  conceivahility  of 
an  iniinite  triangle,  or  of  any  other  contiiidictlon. 

The  difficulties  arising  from  the  relation  of  infinite  to  finite  time  Mr. 
Lowndes  attemjita  to  settle  veiy  briefly.  "  Quantity/*  he  says,  **  and  there- 
fore those  rules  of  arithmetic  which  have  to  do  \nth  the  comparison  of 
quantities,  have,  and  can  have,  no  relation  to  infinity/' — (P.  222.)  The  only 
quantity  which  is  relevant  to  this  aigiunent  is  that  implied  in  the  relation 
of  equal  and  nneqnal ;  ami  the  assertion,  that  we  can  conceive  an  infinite 
time  to  which  the  relation  of  quantity  is  inai>plicL^hle,  is  in  fact  equivident 
to  theasscriion,  that  we  can  conceivp  a  length  i>f  time  which  shall  be  neither 
greater,  equal,  nor  less  than  another  length  of  time.  We  very  much  doubt 
whether  any  man  can  conceive  anything  of  the  kind. 

We  might  proceed,  m  the  same  way,  through  all  Mr.  Lowndes's  criticisn^s 
of  Hamilton's  theory ;  but  we  prefer  to  have  the  dej^ti-uclive,  and  examine 
the  constTUctive  portion  of  his  work.  The  principle  on  which  Mr.  Lowndes 
contend.'*  for  the  conceivahility  of  the  infinite  may  be  briefly  stated  iis  fol- 
lows : — Intiution,  whether  external  or  intA^rnal,  and  imagination,  which  is 
rcprest^ntativc  of  intuition,  are  admitted  to  be  limited  to  such  objects  as  ore 
cont^rete  and  finite ;  but  there  is  a  po^-er  of  thought,  or  faculty  of  pur© 
reason,  M'liich,  l>y  dealing  with  notion.s  in€a]>able  of  being  depicted  to  tJie. 
imagination,  is  able  to  transcend  these  Mnuts  and  appreliend  the  inlimte. 
This  position  obviously  involves  two  rjueations — first,  Does  such  a  faculty 
exist?  and  secondly,  If  it  exists,  can  it  take  cognisance  of  the  infinite? 

On  the  first  of  these  questions  there  is  no  real  diffei-ence  between  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  and  his  critic,  notwithstanding  that  ^Ir.  Lowndes,  in  his  Preface, 
asseri:s  that  this  distinction  between  imagining  and  pun>  thinking  **  has  been 
ignored,  or  nearly  so,  by  Sir  W,  Hamdton,  and  totally  unnoticed  by  Mr. 
Mansel ;"  though  he  conjectures  that  it  may  possibly  have  been  aolicipated 
f»y  **the  (iernians,  who  are  so  far  in  a^lvance  of  ua  as  metaphysicians/'  If 
it  h  any  gratification  to  Mr.  Lowndes  to  he  supported  by  the  authority  of 
the  (lermans,  we  can  assura  him  that  the  distinction  in  question  may  be 
fVnmd  in  ahnoat  any  German  treatise  on  logic  or  psychology,  from  the  days 
of  Wolf  down  to  the  present  time  ;  and  we  can  assure  him  also  that  it  is 
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l^tetiher  ignored  liy  Rir  W>  Hinnilton  nor  unnoticed  "by  ^Ir.  ManscL     If  Mr. 

[•Lmmclca  will  refitr  to  Hamilton^  «?ditioii  of  Heid,  p.  291,  lie  will  find  a  not** 

Llticnt inning  varinua  En<(lLsh  writprs  who  liiive  acknowledged  the  distinctiou, 
with  the  editor's  own  ivmark  that  "the  terms  mdkm  an<l  rm^'epthm  should 
b#?«  reseired  to  express  what  we  comprehend  h\it  cannot  pirtiire  to  inia^iiui- 

^tioii,''  a  remark  which  is  again,  in  snlMt^ince,  refnated  at  p.  360,     Or  if  he 
turn  to  ilr.  Mftiis*d's  **  Prfjh**^omena  Logics,"  he  will  iind  a  chapter  "  On 

"^~  '  :ia  di^tinj^iished  from  other  fncts  of  consciou3n<?«s,'*  in  which  the 
-unction  is  expres?^ly  noticed, 
liiil  ^T:intin^  that  the  faculty  exists, — a  point  on  which  Mr.  Lowndes  and 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  ai-e  aj^nied, — we  come  to  the  second  and  more  important 
(jnesition.  Does  it  enable  ns  to  conceive  the  infinite  ^  Aufl  here  it  jH^ems  ta 
Tis  that  Mr.  Low^ndes  hits  t'jillen  into  an  error  from  not  having  clearly  aj^cer- 
taiuptl  in  what  eonreptinn  consists*  To  conceive  an  objert  is  Sfimetlung 
v*Try  diii*ei"ent  from  understanding  the  meaning  of  the  word  or  worils  by 
which  that  oHject  is  signilieil  If  any  person  were  io  pronounce  in  my  ear 
certain  sounds  in  an  unknown  tr>ngue,  and  wen?  then  to  nsk  nie  whether  tlie 
thing  signified  by  tho8i>  soumls  is  conceivable  or  not,  I  conhl  not  possibly 
answer  until  the  s<mn<U  wei*e  inter|ireted  into  a  languiigi*  whiili  1  under- 

L^lood*  A  won!  in  an  unknown  ttmgue  iimy  memi  something  as  inconceiv- 
able as  a  rtiumi  square,  or  iis  conceivaltle  as  an  eijuihiti'nd  triangle.  The 
meaning  of  the  wonls  must  l>e  tirst  kn(>wn,  before  an}'  qui^stion  can  be  cUs- 
cussed  c(>nceniing  the  conceivability  of  the  thing.  I  can  speak  of  a  tigun' 
rontained  by  three  right  lines,  and  also  <if  a  tiguro  contained  by  two  right 
lines.  The  one  expression  is  as  intelligible  hs  the  other,  but  the  former 
object  is  conceivable^  autl  not  the  latter.  And  the  criterion  in  tliis  case 
is,  that  we  C4in  ima*jim'  the  on*\  and  not  the  other.  In  unbT  to  make  ruit 
hLs  case,  then,  Mr.  Lowndes  ought  to  show,  not  merely  that  we  rjin  nmier- 
tftand  the  meaning  of  terms  which  express  notions  not  ilepieted  by  the  imagi- 
nation,  but;dso  that  we  can,  apart  from  imagination,  finriatest  to  iletemiine 
irhen  objects  corresponding  to  these  terms  fir  notions  are  conceivalde,  and 
when  they  tire  not :  and  this,  we  venture  to  tliink,  he  has  nowhere  ilone. 

The  objects  which  Mr.  Lowndes  n'ganls  lut  cognisable  by  this  faculty  of 
pure  thonght  are— (1)  substance,  as  the  substraitum  of  sensible  fpialities  ; 
(2)  likene.ss  or  unlikcness,  as  dis(*ernod  by  comparistjn  of  two  things ; 
^3)  negatives;  (4)  space  and  time;  {."i)  gf^neral  notions;  (6)  indivitluiil 
actions;  (7)  individual  obji'cts,  ius  funned  out  of  a  variety  of  sensihlp 
observations.  The  second  and  the  two  JjLst  may  )>e  discarded,  as  containing 
uuthing  which  is  not  acknowledged  by  Hannlt^iu  and  his  disciples,  or  which 
id  relevant  %o  the  rjuestif»n  of  the  conci'ivability  of  the  intinite.  *  Jf  the 
uthi«r  four  we  may  brietly  Mliserve— (1)  that  substi^nce,  by  our  authors  own 
ronfeasion,  is  an  unknown  something,  and  there fon^  caimot  be  conceiveiL 
Can  the  substance,  c.^.,  of  a  tJible  lie  conceived  as  distinct  from  that  of  a 
chair  I  Apart  fr<jni  the  Sifiisible  (pndities  of  each,  thun*  is  ni>thing  to  dis- 
tinguish the  table,  quti  t^lile,  fnuu  tlie  chair,  quit  chmr  ;  auil  the  so-callwl 
notions  linve  no  proper  lonU-nts  :  (2)  thtit  the  same  may  be  said  of  negatives, 
Ajmrt  frr>m  their  i-elation  U)  the  particular  attributes  deiuiMi  ami  the  oliject 
of  which  they  am  denicil,  tliey  hjive  no  conti'nts  :  in  tliat  r^dation  they 
nmy  V  conceivable  or  not,  according  Uf  circnmst-'mccH.  Eqttidntjnbir  and 
not-vqniatH/uhir  suggest  esu^h  other :  in  n»lation  to  an  ecpiilateral  trianglu,  the 
first  Ls  conceivable,  and  the  ser^md  is  not;  while  in  relation  to  some  other 
figures  b<.>th  aw  conceivable  :  (3)  th[it  genenil  ni:4iouH,  in  like  manner,  as  wt* 
have  already  obsened,  may  Ij*?  conceivable  or  not,  accortling  t*i  tle^ir  sp»»cial 
contc^nt^,  and  tlienfnre  need  a  t^-st  of  (jonceivability.  There  remain  r>nly 
8pae<;  an<l  Time,  to  whirb  Jlr.  Lowmh^s  has  devoted  a  separate  ch-tpter,  in 
VUL.  il,  K 
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whii'li,  after  giving  an  account,  Boniewliat  iiierini|>lct<^,  of  tlie  views  of  Kant 
aiiil  llaraiit^m,  lie  proceeds  to  state  his  oivn.  He  lioLis  tlifit  wc  have  certain 
*' primary  beliefs*'  conceminK  s]>aee, — (1)  that  it  exists  externally  to  tho 
mind ;  (2)  that  some  t>f  the  objeet^s  of  intuition  orcupy  space  ;  (3)  that 
syiace  is  t^f  inHnite  extent  in  three  directions ;  (4)  that  space  exists  neee«- 
earily,  Mttlatis  mftfamifii^  we  havt?  similar  beliefs  eoneerning  time.  Now 
it  may  be  ohsen'ed  that  Hamilton's  phihisophy  does  not  dciiy  any  of  these 
prtipo&itions,  simply  as  beliefs :  it  only  Bays  that  we  may  believe  in  tho 
fact,  while  nnable  to  conceive  the  manner.  In  the  attempt,  e.  ff.,  to  conceive 
space  a«  iyilnaUy  iniiiiite,  variuns  eontnulictionH  apjjear  to  emerge.  Can 
there  be  two  points  at  an  inhnite  distance  from  each  other?  If  wo  say  Yes, 
these  two  pointa  are  boundaries  of  space,  and  space  is  not  infinite.  If  w<? 
tiay  No,  can  avc  conceive  an  extent  of  space  in  wliicli  there  is  no  pniiitt 
This,  and  many  other  apparent  self 'Contradictions  involved  in  tlie  notion  of 
iiitinite  space,  are  no  im[ie<liiiieiit  io  belief,  if  we  hohl^  Avith  Hamilton,  that 
the  infinite  is  not  really  conceivable  at  all,  and  that  the  apparent  contimdic- 
ttons  arise  fnjm  an  illegitimate  attempt  to  transcend  the  proper  sphere  of 
tlionglit.  Ihit  if,  with  Mr.  Lowndes,  we  contend  for  an  actual  eoncejition  of 
the  intinite,  we  are  bound  either  to  tnrnisba  solution  of  these  conti-adicrtions, 
or  to  admit  the  sceptical  consequence,  tliat  thought,  in  its  legitimate  exercise 
within  it^  pro]»er  s|)hfre,  contrjidicts  itself.  The*  truth  is,  that,  as  Aristotle 
long  ago  observed^  the  inhnite  is  eoneeivable  jtotnifiti/ltf^  nctt  octnalhj  :  or. 
Its  HamOton  expresses  it,  ^^  the  hith'Jinite^  not  as  the  utjifu'h*  proper.  Mr. 
Lowndes,  throughout  liis  discussion,  is  unconscious  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween these  two  totally  ditferent,  indeml  op|iosite  notions. 

As  we  are  compelled  to  dissent  from  much  that  Mr,  Lowndes  considers  as 
original  in  his  owfi  philosophy,  lH>tli  as  regards  its  truth  and  its  originality, 
we  are  bound  in  Justice  to  add  that,  notwithstanding  this  ilissent,  we  think 
Inghly  of  his  pliilosojihical  ability.  His  failure,  where  lie  has  failed,  is 
mainly  owing  to  lus  having  unperfeetly  studied  the  literatui-e  of  the  subject 
on  which  he  writes.  Hence  he  is  neither  aware  of  tJje  ext^'ut  to  which  his 
own  views  have  been  anticipated  by  others,  nor  of  the  objections  which 
have  prevented  cert^iin  portions  of  them  from  being  adopted  by  the  winters 
whom  he  is  combating, 

II hhhn  Depths.    I^linhurgh  :   Ed monstone  and  Douglas.    Two  Yols.    1866. 

We  can  hardly  he  mistaken  inaci^epting  this  ^veil-meant  tale  as  a  woman's 
account  of  woman's  wrongs.  Its  name  is  more  appropriate  than  the  author 
imagined.  For  aught  that  she  has  written,  the  "depths'*  of  the  subj<^ct  are 
still  **  hidden/*  For  the  history  here  iiMrrated  reveuls  nothing  of  \\w  deip 
secret  of  the  WTong ;  and  of  course,  nothing  of  it^  n^meily,  Tlie  tale  is  soon 
told. 

A  young  officer,  of  high  repute  and  distinction,  iseiubaikhig  with  his  bride 
for  service  in  Indiji.  He  is  accompanietl  to  the  place  of  embarkation  by  his 
devoted  sister,  who  Ixdieves  him  all  that  is  pure  and  good.  As  the  liust  hire- 
well  is  being  said  on  deek,  a  painful  scene  ncpurs.  A  poor  victim  of  his 
]>roHigacv,  whi>  had  in  vain  endeavmired  to  pass  Iiei'self  am<tng  the  soUliers' 
wives  the  day  befi<re,  is  fouuil  conci'aled  in  tlir  ludd,  and  is  foivibly  n^moved 
fnim  the  ship.  Sjji-  bursts  from  her  cajitors,  embraces  his  knees,  fmd  ia  of 
course  disowned  \mA  thrust  fnun  liim,  and  home  away  in  desjxiir.  Ail  this 
escapes  his  light  hearted  and  foolish  hnili%  lait  m»t  his  sister.  After  the 
parting,  she  forms  the  resoh't*  to  devote  hei-self  to  the  rescue  of  the  |JOor 
creature.  Hut  iloriug  ihe  night  th  tt  victim  is  hy  her  own  act  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  resru«'.  A  paj>i*r  is  found  upon  her  bmly,  address^-d  to  her 
Bcducer,  conjuring  him  to  save  her  younger  sister,  whom  she  had  btsc-n  tho 
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inean^iidrawing  into  vice.  This  pnper  causes  tlie  tnnisfercmfe  of  tlie  vow 
orself-dfcvotiiiii  to  the  reaciieof  tlisityi'Uiigor  sister.  To  this  tho  heroine  of  the 
tale  now  applies  herself;  ami  thti  rtist  uf  the  bouk  is  oicupitil  with  tlic  track- 
ing and  tiniling,  and  again  losing  and  again  finding*  the  olvjpct  of  her  soart^li. 
In  the  course  of  these  adv^nitures,  dt^senptions  are  given,  and  scenes  naimtetl, 
whit.'h  show  it  to  be  imptii^sihle  thut  the  author  i^hmdil  luive  hatl  any  but 
roinaiie^dcnovvledgc  of  the  things  treated.  Putting  inconvenient  cliih!r«n 
out  of  the  way  liy  lighting  a  hre  under  their  bed,  an<l  allowing  it  and  tlieni 
to  be  consunial,  and  no  discoveiy  nnule,  and  this  in  tlie  town  of  Cambridge, 
is  perhaps  the  cidniinating  absurdity  :  but  it  is  b}'  no  means  alone.  Tlie  state- 
ments of  the  social  evil  are  exaggerated,  and  therefore  inetlective.  Such  an 
assertion  as  tliat  there  is  not  one  of  our  laity,  nor  even  of  our  elerg}',  who  has 
not  been  in  his  younger  days  a  profligate,  is  one  ivhich  never  ought  ii\  have 
been  ninde,  and  the  f-dsity  of  whicli,  thank  God^  ahnost  every  English  house- 
bold  could  prove.  It  is,  however,  consistently  fidlowed  up  in  the  narrative, 
by  making  the  betr<;>thed  luver  of  the  self-de voting  heroine  herself  at  length 
prove  to  have  Ix-en  the  unprincipled  wedocer  of  the  i>hjf'et  of  her  search. 

We  must  i^rotest  agabist  such  an  insuthcient  and  one-sided  account  of  the 
gre^t  injustice  at  present  done  to  wuniaii.  Tlie  fact  Is,  that  the  remedy  td*  the 
gn.^at  evilconiplained  uf  must  be  iwaight  in  a  totally  dilferent  direction  fnim  that 
ijiilicati'd  by  the  writer.  That  natiu*s  fault  may  be  dissembled,  and  woiuan's 
may  not,  is  a  disproportion  which  no  artiHcial  restraints  can  ever  remove.  If 
>votaan  is  defeneelei>8,  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  amelionitor  to  provide 
her  with  stronger  armour.  This  is  in  some  measure  done  for  the  ndddle 
classes  among  us,  liy  the  in*?xomble  law  of  [>uhlic  opinion  :  and  it  is  only  in 
Lthosf-'  strata  of  ,4ociety  where  that  hiw  is  inoperative,  that  the  evil  previdls. 
lint,  iniisumch  as  there  always  will  be  suidi  strata  t«f  humanity,  and  iuas- 
much  as  the  ttpinion  of  otliers  is  ever  Intt  a  precarious  rule  i>f  life,  we  need 
some  safeguard  that  shall  be  nniversal  in  its  action,  and  of  iieh  pendent 
application  to  the  hidividnal  conscience.  And  euch  a  safeguard  can  only  be 
found  in  raising  altogether  the  tune  kA  female  education.  And  let  us  nut  be 
mistaken.  We  do  not  mean  imparting  nifne  knowledge,  though  that  would 
necessarily  be  tlie  result ;  but  elevating  the  ipiality  of  whatever  is  imjiurted, 
aiit!  strengthening  th«  iutlividual  ehariicter  by  giving  it  a  firmer  gras])  of 
truth.  AVlmt  is,  for  the  nuist  part,  our  present  female  education,  but  a 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  tri  tiers  \  What  is  there  in  it  of  preparation 
cif  the  young  woman  for  withstarnling  temptation,  and  for  the  etlective  per- 
formance of  her  futnre  duties  in  lil'e  ?  Wtnit  is  she  taught  to  know  for  ]iei*self !' 
Tlie  merest  itUer  IVum  college,  or  from  the  town  barnudc,  comes  upon  her  as  ol 
fillperior  bebig,  and  leads  captive  her  attentinn,  and  her  suseeptible  feelings. 
It  is  not  indeed  to  be  sup[)osed  that  any  edueatirmal  improvement  will 
ever  envdic^itii  the  evil ;  but  there  can  l>e  little  doubt,  in  any  observant  and 
reilcting  mind,  that  the  women  <*f  Kngland  migld  be  lifb-d,  by  imjirnved 
education,  many  degrees  in  the  scale  of  moral  independence.  And  in  s^jeak- 
iug  of  improved  education,  we  of  course  include  in  that  term  all  that  educa- 
tion in  a  (lirislian  land  comprises.  The  higher  portions  tjf  this  arc,  it  is 
true,  very  genendly  taught  already ;  but  tliey  need  ver^-  dilferent  habits  of 
mind,  and  a  very  ditlorent  moral  tone  from  those  now  prevailing  among  our 
young  wt>mcn,  to  render  them  effective  for  good. 

^A  Thmimwl  Miles  in  the  Mrth  Roij  Canfte^  on  Eivtrs  and  iMkm  of  Europe. 
By  J,  Macgregor,  M,A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  London  :  Samp- 
son  Low,  Son,  and  Marston,     186G. 

TlJE  great  Greganichj  and  his  immortal  immortalizer,  would  have  l>een 
almost  equally  astonished,  to  read  tlie  adventures  of  single  independent 
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daring  with  which  thc^  pages  nf  this  litth'  hook  iihourifL  llios**  who  know  it» 
excellent.  rtiid(?iiergt?tic  aiitlnir^lhongh  thejnKiyclEiiin  thpiFfull  sharti  of  adniini' 
tion  of  hiii  perfommiices,  yet  will  liaitlly  partitipote  in  any  snrprisc  at  thfm, 
Tlie  Etih  Riitj  i^anoe  is  soon  ile-stTihed  m  Mr  i^lacgrfgoT-'.s  own  wonls,  as 
iljeing  "*  Imilt  of  oak,  and  covered  fore  ami  aft  with  ^I'dar.  tShe  ia  made  jnst 
I  iliort  enough  to  ^{y  into  the  <  Jemtao  milway  waggon^^ — tliat  is  to  say,  tifteeii 
fi^et  ill  length,' — twenty-eight  inches  hrra^l,  nine  inches  deep,  weiglis  uiglity 
pounds,  and  draws  three  inehes  of  water,  witli  jin  ineh  keel.  A  paddle  seven 
!*.*<.' t  long,  with  t%  hlade  at  each  end,  and  a  lug-sail  and  jib,  are  the  means  of 
propulsion  ;  and  a  pretty  hlue  silk  Union  *?ai'k  is  the  only  ornament.  The 
eJliptie  hok^  in  which  1  sit  is  tifty-four  inehes  long  and  twenty  broad,  and 
has  a  mackintosh  cover  fastened  round  the  combing  and  to  a  button  on  my 
breast :  while  between  Tuy  knees  is  oiy  baggage  for  three  mojiths,  in  a  Vjlaek 
bag  one  foot  square  and  live  inehes  deep." 

In  this  little  era  It  our  antlior  navigated  during  last  aiitnmii  the  rivers 
Tliiinits,  Sanibre,  Meusej  Itliine,  Main,  Danulje,  IJeuss^  Aar,  111,  Moselle, 
Meurthe,  Marne,  ond  Seine;  the  lakes  Titisec,  Constance,  I'Uter  !See,  Zurich, 
Zug,  atid  Lucerne  ;  six  canals  in  Ikdgiuni  and  France,  and  twice  tlie  i>pen 
Wix  uf  the  Dritiah  ( ■hannel  He  descril>es  his  voyage  m  truly  ilehghtful,  ami 
he  never  enjoyed  so  much  continuous  pleasure  on  any  othrT  tour.  The 
weather,  exceptionally  gooil,  was  ia  one  sense  favourable  for  him,  but  in 
anether,  imfavourable  ;  **  two  inches  more  of  water  in  the  rivei's  would 
havf<  saved  many  a  grounding,  anil  the  wading  in  consequence j  and,  at 
worst,  the  rain  could  have  wetted  only  the  upper  man,  which  a  cape  can 
cover  ;  so  even  in  had  weather,  give  me  the  canoe/' 

We  shall  not  ventum  to  retail  any  of  ilr.  Macgregor's  'adventures,  but 
refer  our  rcatlers  to  Ids  own  i»ages  for  tlienL  Perils  of  rocks  and  of  rapiils 
are  t^jld  simply,  bnt  with  much  vigonr  and  truth  of  descriptiim.  For  the 
inhaljitants-,  whether  congregated  in  hundreds  to  see  the  strange  I^nglishnian 
and  liis  skitr,  or  helping  him  to  carry  it  over  necks  of  land,  or  conrerned  in 
Ills  b(fard  and  lodgijvg  nslioi'e,  Mr.  Macgi-egor  always  lais  a  kind  word. 
Tliough  he  met  with  plenty  of  rough  specimens,  he  got  no  rongli  treatmcint, 
and  hardly  ever  even  an  nncivil  word. 

At  the  end,  Mr,  Macgregor  gives  some  very  useful  pmctieal  directions  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  follow  his  example.  Having  announcod  as  Ms 
guiding  motto 

*'  Anna  Tiramque  canoe,"-*- 

He  Ijcstows  on  each  fif  these,  the  canoe,  the  arms,  and  the  man,  a  chapter,  full 
of  tlie  minutest  instmctions,  even  to  diagrams  to  show  the  proper  course  of 
the  boat  among  rocks  and  !)reakers. 

We  cordially  reconunend  this  interesting  little  book  to  onr  readers. 
Wheiher  they  ever  venture  on  foreign  waters  or  not,  they  cannot  fail  of 
being  agreeably  beguiled  through  its  pages. 

The  Pnnjer-lHiok  Inierhuredy  with  Hhiorkal  lUmtratiojiH  and  Explanaim'tj 
NofrM  arnutfjtxl  jmndhi  to  the  Trxt.  IJy  the  Kev.  W.  M.  Campion, 
B.l).,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Qneen's  CoDege,  and  Kector  of  8t^  Bot<dph's  j 
and  the  llev.  W.  J.  Bkamont,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  and  In- 
cumbent fif  St  Miehaers,  Cambridge.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Ely*     Kivingtons  :   London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge*     Pearl  8vo. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  most  useful  edition  of  the  Common 
Trayer  Ijeok  indispensable  to  over}-  <;lergyman  and  every  intelligent  Liyman, 
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Lmmenie  Irtbmir  litts  bwii  spent  upon  it,  iind  the  information  given  is  such 
jis  couM  witltoiit  its  lielp  only  ho  CftllectL'd  iVuia  Viirious  ami  scattered 
sourcedv  At  each  successive  portion  of  the  hook  and  of  its  .-KicomiMinyini^ 
directions,  prefaces,  and  stinetionijig  Acts  of  Pavhaiiient,  we  hiive,  on  the 
oppoisite  page,  all  particuhirs  ixsjieeting  the  usages  of  foreign  churches,  and 
the  former  praetice  of  our  own,  or  of  tlie  iirimitive  (.^hui'eh  :  detfids  of  cor- 
rectiomi  at  separate  time^;  eitatious  of  the  ancit>nt  ft)nu!i  uf  C>>llect3,  and  of 
Viiriiitions  in  Epiiitlea  an<l  (Kosiieb:  tables  of  the  varioiia  arraugenieuts  of  the 
Psalter:  aeconnts  of  thts  intorpreUtions  antl  appH<:atioris  of  KuVirics :  and  the 
r*?«isons,  or  theories  respectmj^  reajsous,  of  ditfieult,  ol>8cure,  or  discrepant 
directions. 

Of  course  we  do  not  stand  pledged  to  the  accurar-y  of  all  tliat  is  eorituiued 
in  tt  maiss  of  iulVirmation  so  vohiniinous  and  many-sided.  This  will  doubt- 
less be(!ome  the  suhject  of  investigation  and  iletfiilcil  eritieisni  on  a  large 
ficale.  But  tlie  whole  tone  and  .spirit  of  the  hook  is  sucli  as  to  leti/1  us  to 
ftntieipate  that  it  \s\\\  not  suHer  inuoh  hy  smy  such  exanniiatiou. 

We  have  seen  but  one  thin;jf  to  tin*l  fault  witk  Why  print  on  th^  first 
fiyde^if  in  the  hook,  so  sens^itional  and  altoj^'L^her  iniwiirthy  a  title  as 
*'  Quarries  and  Veins  of  the  Pmyer-b<xjk"  1  W^e  may  hoi>e  thutn  in  future 
eilitions,  this  bit  of  clip-trap  may  disappear* 

Our  oiiiy  fear  is  tbit^  as  it  iLseJ  in  our  college  day»  to  l>e  tlie  practice  to 
Hud  up  the  classics  with  the  Pmyer-book  for  use  in  eliupel,  so  the  left-haiid 
pages  of  this  book,  ric^h  in  inf<>rni  ition  and  interest,  may  sometimes  be 
fitutlied  when  the  attention  ought  tr*  he  concentrated  on  the  pages  opposite. 

Ewjlwh  Trfrveliera  and  lialian  Brtfjands :  a  ^^arratire  of  Capture  a  ml 
Captn'ift/,  By  W.  J.  C.  Moens.  XVo  Volmnea.  London  :  Hurst 
and  BlacketL     1866. 


'*The  book  wdiich  I  venture  to  offer  to  the  public  has  no  pretfinsions 
Avhatever  to  literary  merit  «»f  any  aorC — (Prr/ttr,.)  With  this  ojiLnion  of 
Mr,  Moens'  we  heartily  agrw  ;  and  ii'  the  writer's  judgment  ha<l  always 
been  as  sound,  he  would  proliably  never  have  fallen  amongst  thieves.  But 
we  should  have  pitietl  and  admired  liim  far  more  Imd  he  curtailed  his  naf- 
Tative,  Inttirest  might  then  bav^e  imbicefl  us  to  read  one  voluuie,^ — 
nothing  hut  a  stern  sense  <d'  duty  has  supported  us  under  the  perusal  of  two. 
Kext  Ut  trtitli^  grapliic  power  is  wliat  we  im[>e!utively  clem  ami  from  a  writer 
of  trsxvela.  Now  ^[r.  Moens  hat;  a  line  f»i>]jfjrtiiuity  of  desenhing  Ihe 
eruption  of  ^foiuit  Etna-  We  Imvo  read  the  jKissage  over  twice.  We  can- 
not quiU^  make  out  what  took  plac(^.  Tben^  W4»re  "  si^oria,"  and  "  lava,"  and 
**a  horrihk' craekliugsouml ;"  in  short,  "it  was  truly  marvellous,  and  baliied 
all  deseriptiom"  In  de,scribing  a  m^^n*^  by  atAttnififjift^  lie  ttdls  us  that  "on 
the  left  rose  mountains  clotlied  with  woo<l,  atid  on  the  right,  two  ridges 
covered  with  the  Siime  hnght  f/rrtrt  T*  A  litlli*  reflection  might  have  sparcsd 
us,  ii'  not  the  quality,  at  least  tiie  cpmntity  ot  suf:h  writing  as  this.  Both 
vohimes  are  loosely  put  togetln?r,  and  abiiund  with  unuecH'Ssary  details  and 
useless  repetitions.  The  book  opens  with  a  long  diary  by  Mrs.  Moeus.  A 
few  remarks  on  Sicilian  brigands  are  supposed  to  cfjunei^t  her  notes  with  the 
promised  **  narrative  of  capture  and  captivity."  Mrs.  Moens  thouglit  the 
bolel  IviUs  too  ilmr.  She  felt  nerviius  aliuut  eartliquakes.  When  she  was 
frightened  she  clung  to  her  husband's  arm.  Wlieji  she  rode  a  donkey  slie 
t<>ok  M  lier  crinoline,  A:c.  But  as  Jrom  tiiiiL^  to  time  we  conns  up^n  fmg- 
merits  of  her  diary  thrown  in  to  sn[tpluutmt  lie:-  husband's,  we  are  liound  to 
admit  that  the  ctrntrast  is  pleasant  enough,  and  her  de^riptioiia  would  often 


l>e  iiatnrjil  and  lively  if  she  wera  not  nlwnys  stopping  to  smell  tiic^  flowers,  or 
makiiig  moral  relle<.tions. 

On  tin*  i^th  nf  May,  18f>5,  a  travelling  party,  eonsistin;:^  of  Mn  aii<l  Nrs. 
Moiais,  tlitj  Ri'V.  Murriiy  Aynsley  and  lu.s  wifi%  startud  fr^m  Salerno  in  one 
of  the  I'ommon  travelling'  carriages,  to  visit  the  niiTied  triaple^  at  Piesluni. 
A  notii:c  in  their  hotel,  adilresdud  to  tiuvidlers,  inforaieil  theia  that  tho  road 
WHS  perfectly  safe  under  the  prottsctii  >ii  of  a  strong  niilit4ir)'-  guard,  and  that 
no  danger  of  any  kind  neetl  he-  aitprehemli^il.  The  day  was  hot  and  sidtry, 
and  th«  party  wero  soon  covered  with  the  wlat^^^dnst  that  lies  so  thick  on  all 
Italian  voinh.  Soon  after  loaviuf^  tho  town  tliey  were  joined  hy  a  detach- 
ment of  sijilieis,  who  iufiuired  whert"  tliey  were<  going,  hut  soon  rode  otf  and 
Icift  them.  A  good  deal  nf  joking  n^w  began,  anfl  the  latHes  wtire  banteretl 
alniut  the  brigands,  every  one  heijig  in  higU  spiiits,  and  ^[ulte  reassured  hy 
tho  appearance  of  the  soldiers. 

Tim  (lay  w;ls  passed  amongst  tho  noble  rnins  of  Paestum,  and  Mrs.  Afoens 
deserilH.'.s  the  hBauty  of  the  scene,  as  she  sat  in  Hm  long  giuss  and  flowers, 
with  a  eloudhss  sky  above  her,  gazing  through  the  massive  columns  at  the 
wt>oded  plain  beyou!!, — and  sbf  tells  us  how  a  strange  sense  of  melaTic?holy 
stole  over  her,  and  a  gliJOiu  fell  upon  her  s]juits,  like  the  dark  shadows  of 
the  eoUunns  npon  the  sunny  plain.  *Soon  after  Hve  o'clock  tho  party  got 
into  thtiir  c^irriago  to  return,  No  soldiers  af>pearod  anywhere  :  the  road  was 
quite  deserted  ;  and  the  convei*sation  again  turned  upon  the  brigands.  "  We 
tallied  and  laughed  about  them,  just  as  <mreless,  unthinking  people  talk 
alKiut  their  own  death;'*  until  Mrs.  Mo<ins,  tired  out  witli  the  heat  and 
iiitigue  of  the  day,  fell  iisleep.  She  was  suddenly  roused  by  J\Irs.  Aynsley*s 
voice  crying,  "  Here  really  are  the  brigands  ! " 

*'  I  Btiirte«l  up  and  saw,  as  it  w*emcd  to  me,  the  Ueicis  on  l>oth  eides  of  the  road  covei cl 
with  nniud  men — some,  like  serjuiutjij  cR'eping  tluxnigh  the  i^tanding  conij  and  udvoiiciug 
fiwiftly  to  the  carriage;  othera  ri&ing  frt>ai  all  ipinit«rs,  from  out  of  the  com^  and  from 
hyhiad  tnll  hedji^cs.  They  aU  c1oSi:'d  tioisck«jly  round  the  camugt\  pointing  their  gotis  at 
IH.  On*'  tiHin  soizocl  tho  horses'  heiid3,  atid  tiinnd  thtm  nrross  thn  road.  The  eoaehniau 
did  not  attempt  to  drive  on.     Wo  wci-e  t'onipkitely  aiirrouuded.'* — (I,  lOS.) 

A  l>rigand  h;t  do^m  the  carnage  steps,  an<l  said  "  Scende,"  and  Mr.  Moens 
and  Mr.  Aynslcy  were  instantly  marched  otf  in  profound  silence.  In  a  few 
nionnnits  nioKi  not  a  brigand  Wiis  visible,  and  tho  ladies  were  left  alone  in 
their  despair. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed ;  then  was  seen  a  cloud  of  dust  in  the  dis- 
tan{'€\  and  the  sound  of  gallojung  horses  soon  reached  them.  **  &ildati !  '* 
eried  the  coachman,  and  a  band  of  mounted  sohliers  presently  drew  up  to 
the  carnage.  (hi  being  informfii  of  what  ha<l  tiiken  place,  they  gallopjed 
oH'  in  puniuit  ;  but  never  from  that  day  to  this  have  tliey  succeetled  in  cap- 
turing Manzo  and  his  followers. 

I'he  jtoor  ladies  returned  disconsolate  to  8alerno,  and  oji  the  follo'^mig 
morning  were  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  Jtr.  Aynaley,  who  Imd  been  sent 
hack  to  procure  a  iimsom,  which  was  fixed  at  £8,500,  the  band  being 
convineed  that  they  had  got  hold  of  **mihiKls"  so  poweifvd  that  they  had 
oidy  to  wink,  an<l  tho  English  Government,  c»r  even  Yictv>r  Emmanuel, 
ivould  bny  them  of}',  auil  think  it  an  hononr.  Mr.  ^Itx-ns  had  now  ample 
leisure  to  examine  and  make  nolas  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
brigands;  and  his  straggling  narrative,  if  only  it  eould  be  compres.sed,  would 
he  fouuil  nnvil  aiiil  int*Testing  enough.  'I'he  band  consisted  of  forty -two 
men,  all  dressed  in  uniform  brown  jackets,  with  belts  containing  am- 
niuuition  and  pistols  ;  they  wore  w^iih;awakes  ornamenU^d  with  ostrich 
feathers;  eaeli  canying  a  airbine,  and  as  many  rings  and  gohi  chaijia  m  he 
coidd  get ;  an«i  in  fact  looking  as  much  like  tlic  traditional  bandit  who  is 
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lildren,  to  be  pamted  and  adorrifd  with  tinsel,  as  yon  will.  Ch*er 
tliis  goodly  compatiy  jireaickd  ALtHZo,  of  whom  we  .slmll  hear  nioru  f»rpsetitly, 
♦Some  of  the  l^rigtindH  were  married  ;  and  nt  |i.  18G  we  have  a  d»'tiile*l 
and  not  veiy  Hatteiing  at.^connt  of  the  iadi<^H,  who  ivvre  all  dre^ssed  in  nn^n's 
clothing.  TIktis  was  D(mi'fiht,i\\H}\il  nineteen,  **a  stmppin*^  voting  woman,' 
with  line  teeth,  and,  inoieover,  very  greedy  ;  Cnrhma^  nut  so  greedy,  and 
otherwise  good-linninured  ;  Mnruu  a  snlky  girl ;  Arttonina,  the  lotus-eyed 
diimsel ;  and  Com^'ttit^  another  sidky  f<irL 

Tw*o  bngands  w^ere  always  aet  to  watcli  Mr.  Moens  ;  and  their  treatment 
of  him  scorned  Ui  va^}^  Sumetime^  they  were  conrteoiL^  and  respectful,  at 
otheiTS,  iiif^olont  and  nienacLiig.  Tlo'  captain  had  a  hahit  of  sleepbig  with 
his  legs  aci*088  onr  friend's  bre^kst  They  soinetime.s  tlnunped  him  when  he 
did  not  go  np-hill  faat  enough  ]  but  his  own  pluck  ami  liigh  spirit  seems  to 
have  saved  liiui  from  a  great  deal  of  ill-treatnient ;  and  he  gi-adually  gainetl 
that  ascendancy  ovi  r  them  ivhich  belongs  to  superior  education  and  cliameter, 
\Vf  cannot  sutticiently  a<hiiire  tlie  mixture 'of  good  humour  and  conngo 
displayed  by  Mr.  ^Moens  tliruughout  his  cajitivity,  and  told  with  all  the 
artless  siniplieity  of  an  unalfeeterl  ami  Jnglnninded  EngHsh  gentlemam  He 
jistunLshed  them  by  id  ways  knowing  wdiero  he  wa"^,  for  they  knew  nothing 
iiboufc  the  stiirs» — he  could  also  tell  them  hyhisabnanack  when  the  moon  would 
rise.  They  brought  their  trinkets  to  be  vahied  hy  liimjaiid  relied  implicitly 
ujion  his  judgment.  He  cut  them  wooden  spoons  with  a  little  ]>enknife,  and 
made  a  ramrod  whieh  w^a:?  pmuounced  perfect.  He  wrote  letter's  for  them  to 
their  friends, —  on  one  occasion  a  love-letter,  whiclt  ivaa  riiad  alnnd  lo  the 
band,  and  ViUstly  admired.  His  ready  wit  often  got  Jiim  out  of  ditlieult 
situatioivs,  (.)ne  day  he  noticed  Seope,  a  ^illanous  fellow,  aiming  at  him 
with  his  gun,  *' I  told  him  lie  was  not  half  a  Itrigand,  for  he  didn't  kmnv 
how^  to  hoM  his  gim.  1  didn't  believe  lie  could  hit  a  haystack  a  few 
yaitls  oif,  and  otfered  to  let  him  shoot  at  me  at  a  hundred  yards,  if  lie 
wotild  allow  me  just  one  shot  at  him  tii'st  at  twice  that  distance.**  Thi.'^i 
.^o  tickled  the  other  brigands  that  they  roared  with  laughter,  and  Scope 
slunk  away,  l^ver}'  night  tljcy  cast  lot.s  for  wlio  sljould  keep  watch 
widkt  the  rest  alejjt,  and  Jlr.  Moens  greatly  amused  tliem  by  gravely  ofter- 
ing  to  take  his  turn.  Ho  sho\red  them,  too,  that  he  was  not  one  to  bo 
trilled  witL  Once  he  threatened  to  cane  a  man  w^ho  thumped  him  on 
the  Imck  —  the  atfair  was  talked  over  round  the  tire  at  night;  and  the 
ca]jtive*s  coui-age  greatly  admired.  A  little  Pmyer-hook  he  had  in  his 
pocket  he  found  of  inestimalili?  value.  Every  day  he  read  the  (Jhurch  Ser- 
vice to  himsilf,  whilst  the  brigands,  with  the  excejition  of  the  two  who 
wat^died  him,  were  sleeidng  around ;  and  lie  tells  us  how^  de<^r  those  Psidms 
of  tlic  fugitive  Davitl  became  to  him,  and  lunv  they  reminded  Inm  of  the 
great  8hepher<l,  who  never  slumbered  nor  sli-jd.,  and  who  eoidd  fill  even  the 
wilderness  and  the  solitary  ]>laces  with  His  love.  On  Sundays,  he  tells 
us*  with  a  touch  of  the  most  naivf  n-grct,  that  he  was  unable  to  convince  the 
robl>ers  that  they  ought  to  rest ;  but  they  listened  with  the  greatest  interest 
when  he  read  and  explained  the  Uihle  to  theiu,  and  it  is  qtute  aflecting  to 
notice  the  pure  and  simple  faith  wliich  led  him  to  traiislate  the  Psalms  and 
pray  witli  poor  Concettii,  who  had  been  shot  and  lay  in  dreadful  suftering. 
Meanwhile,  his  o\ni  hardships  were  ver}'  great.  The  baud  moved  constantly 
to  ajid  fro  over  the  most  inaccessible  [tarts  of  the  mountains — crossing  and 
recrossmg,  to  evade  the  trwips  w  ho  were  scouring  the  country.  iSomethnes 
they  fell  ill  with  them;  at  others  they  would  lie  in  ambush  luid  see  them 

1  withm  ten  yards  of  them.     Sometimes  he  had  to  sleep  u\  damp  caverns — 
tu  lie  down  in  the  pouring  raiii ;  at  others  on  the  mountain  to[)s :  the 

,  was  fitjquejitly  scanty,  and  almost  always  nauseating  to  a  degree.    Times 
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of  plonty,  when  they  olitamed  slieep  and  niiik  from  the  pwisaii^  were  often 
succecih'd  by  days  of  faiaint\  wJieii^  (AVingtu  thi^  vijiijilaiico  of  the  Iroojts,  they 
coiild  gt4  nothing.  The  same  cause  greiitJy  prohmgid  thu  ixtiioil  i^i  Mr. 
Moens'  captivity.  ^i>  one  wius  aUowe*!  to  eomnumicaU;  with  tlie  brigands, 
so  no  n^nuttancca  could  b*  fonvjirdtHl,  except  by  stt^oltli  \xi\\\  under  great 
difiiruhie^,  Mr,  Jbicns  had  couimuidly  to  wyA^  hitters  denifunling  the  ran- 
pf>m^r,r),OnO,  sulwetiuimtly  reduced  to\30,nOO  duciit^  (£3,000).  He  often 
had  to  liBten  ti>  long  convers^itionH  about  his  ears  bidjig  cat  ofi'  and  sent  to 
his  friends,  if  the  money  did  not  arrive  Rcpon.  The  stningest  relations  must 
have  exiiit^d  l>etwwn  kiiu  and  his  ca|>torit  So  great  was  his  fiscendancy  over 
them,  that  tliey  otft.^re»l  b>  leave  ItaJy  with  liini  if  he  wimld  become  tliiiir 
captain,  and  yet  to  the  last  they  threatcnetl  to  kill  him,  and  that  in  right 
earnest.  He  always  replied,  'SSt'  vokte  ;"  it  would  Bave  his  frieiuls  much 
troulde  and  expense  ;  adding,  tliat  for  himself  he  did  not  fear  death,  l>t^i:au8e 
there  was  a  better  world  beyoiitl  liow  he  was  titarved  and  abu^)d,  how  he 
aullen^d  from  ilbiess,  from  the  «ohl,  fi'Otn  tlie  vermLu  (for  lie  was  Jiever  allnwi^*il 
to  changi^  or  t-**  wash  Ids  elotbes),  fn>ui  tlie  constant  alarms,  Hiispenses,  hope^ 
defeiTed,  and  anxieties  of  every  description,-  all  this  and  much  n^ore  is  duly 
n^cur«.led  for  the  patient  jv^ader  in  tliet^e  prolix  Viilunies.  At  lengtli,  1>y  8b.>w 
ijiBtaliUL^nts,  the  ransom  of  £3,000  was  paid.  The  brigands  all  wantcxl  to 
kiss  Mr.  iloens;  but  he  says,  "1  could  not  quite  stand  this.'^  tin  both 
Bides  all  kiiula  of  sentimental  keep«;ikes— gold  ringi*,  chains,  spoons^  pipt-'^ 
&c.^— were  given  and  received,  and  they  partial,  after  three  and  a  hail" 
months'  companionshij),  with  not  uiikiiidly  feelings  towards  each  other.  On 
the  2Gtli  of  August,  ^Ir.  Moens  is  restored  to  his  friends  and  tlie  bosom  of 
his  fandly,  and,  laying  aside  Ids  t;tttered  coat  and  romantic  character,  l>ecome6 
once  mort^  the  simple  English  gentleman  whose  purtiiiit  {/ru/n  a  pltAdtt- 
grtiph)  adoi-ns  th<^  hrst  volume  *>f  vvliat  has  certaiidy  the  chiim  to  he  uiIUmI 
a  **  narrativo  €»f  capture  and  captivity/* 

L'EjrposiiioTt   Univevftf^Ih  de   18G7.      Guide  de  VExiiosant  ct  du  Visiiteur  ; 

at^cc   fv^   Dfxnmenf$  Offinclat^   tm  Flan    ct   tiiie    Vae  (If  f Ej^potttttun, 

Librairie  de  L,  Hachettc  et  Ci^-     Paris  ;  7T,  Boidevard  St.  Germain. 
Loiiili-es :  18,  King  William  Street 

The  I^reiace  to  this  Catali>gue  gives  us  M.  Duruy  s  authority  for  two 
facts  :  lirstj  that  th*^  idea,  of  periodical  i-xbibitious  in  general  is  an  entirely 
l<'n?nch  idea ;  and  secondly,  that  the  first  Fine  iVrt  Exhibition  took  place  in 
the  latter  days  of  I^nLs  XIV.,  and  the  lirst  Industrial  Exliibition  in  17^8. 
Only  sixteen  departments  took  part  even  in  the  bitter,  and  the  immWr  of 
exhibitors  did  not  exceed  110.  It  was,  however,  successful  enough  a^  an 
experimcjit  to  be  repeaU-d  hy  tlie  First  (.'onsul  in  1801,  and  again  in  1802. 
In  1800  the  nundn^r  of  exlnbitors  had  advanee<l  to  1,400  ;  but  it  was  not 
tdl  IHlHthata  lifth  cxldbition  took  ])laca  Six  otber  national  meetings, 
conhnetl  to  FVencli  ]>rodncts,  took  plac-e  up  tcj  the  year  184i>,  wlu-n  more 
tlian  4,000  exliibit^irs  comi>eted  for  prizt^s.  The  lirst  International  Exliibi- 
tion,  in  1851,  taught  julu  to  eomi>are  the  arts  of  France  and  EnglaniL,  ami 
to  set  industrial  skill  ag.unst  industriul  piwer.  *Shiee  that  time,  says  our 
guide,  the  ]>rogress  made  on  both  sides  of  the  (.■hantiel  has  lxM3n  marked  hy 
a  growing  i^'S^^uddance  in  the  works  pri>du€i^d  :  the  rommon  standard  being 
higher  in  i8o5  than  in  1851,  much  mon^  in  iSi'y'2,  The  English  manu- 
faeturers,  on  the  whi-le,  liave  maile  greater  progress  tiian  the  Frenclimeu, 
especially  in  ornamenlid  ja-oductionB  ;  but  as  they  were  decidedly  inferior  at 


starting,  this  Wits  to   lx>  e.x|)ected.      Altogether,  onr  ^^cntcnlr  rtnmtmrcmk^^ 
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fleems  to  he  very  genuine  and  very  benehciaJ. 
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From  the  sketch  and  description,  tlio  Kxliibitiou  Luildlng  seems  likely  to 
be  all  thnt  can  lie  wished.  Its  sitiuiLiou  in  tho  ( ■Lamp  de  Murs  will  udd  onn 
more  <diango  to  (lie  nmny  assnciations  rtf  the  pltice,  —  hest  rtmieiid>prod 
in  Eti]t,'land,  perliaps?,  hy  Carlyle's  desprijaiion  of  the  "  Foiiat  of  Pikes,'*  or 
National   LHith  of  Fetleration,  srjleiniily  tak«n   then'  in  July,  1790.     The 

^Jilxpositiini  will  be  ixn  i41ip8«  approaching  to  the  circular  form,  with  its  major 
M  iiiarked  by  a  vestibulo,  ami  passage  throu^^hout ;  there  will  be  a  girYrden  in 

^the  centre  alnint  HO  nietrcs  long,  and  a  *^jjarr  "  all  roiiml — tledienteil  to  flower 
*rhow«,  neaping  marhines,  inorlek  of  farm  and  Tii;inufa€tni'ing  buildings, 
piseieulturt;,  bees,  Rilkwonna,  a  lior8e,  cattle,  and  clog  exliibition,  **/!^  Cehmtjt* 
<l"^  snufjinieif,**  We  may  consider  that  the  builiiiiig  will  have  a  great  ml - 
rnntago  over  onr  own  in  tlie  tact  tliat  it  is  fully  understood  t-o  he  temporary. 
France  does  not  make  the  mistake  of  treating  an  immense  green-bouse  m  a 
puhbr  buildings  or  a^  an  architectural  eJlort  at  alb  We  dare  say  there  wil! 
bo  hiindaome  stonework  in  the  front  pfJrt]:ll<^«^  or  side  arcades,  but  the  whole 
building  seems  t<>  be  likely  to  prudutc  its  j^rnpor  ettVct,  and  tt>  attenipt  no 
more.  It  will  Im  a  very  w*ell -arranged,  convenient  exliibition-tent,  brilliantly 
coloured  and  gnv^efully  got  up,  and  there  will  be  m*  subsequent  atti^nijyt  to 
make  the  country  \my  for  it  us  a  permanency.  The  elliptical  building  will 
be  ilivi<h"d  into  sectors  (we  suppOBe  this  ti.'rm  may  apply  to  an  ellipse  as  well 
as  a  circle)  hy  radiating  passages  ;  and  the  space  will  thus  be  divided  among 
the  nations— nearly  a  fourth  of  the  whole  building  being  asisigned  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  (lalleries  are  to  be  dis[ieiised  with  for  purposes  of 
exhibition,  though  there  wnll  be  an  upper  circle  for  jtromenades.  PiTishable 
objecta  are  to  be  rene^vetl  from  tunc  to  time,  and  indeed  are  to  he  ntfiTed 
for  sale.  This  seems  to  give  a  eertiiLn  advantage  to  their  exhilutors,  winch 
may  bo  unavoiilable.  At  the  same  time  wo  trust  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween an  exhibition  nt^  invention^*  and  a  bazaar  of  |iw*luctions  may  Imj  well 
sustained,  antl  that  tlie  directors  will  curb  that  noble  rage  of  the  advertising 
tradesman,  to  which  the  slick  trophy,  and  the  pickle  tropby,  and  t!ic  mixed 
biwuit  trophy,  bore  such  grote^<pie  evi deuce  at  South  Kensington, 

We  are  naturally  more  interested  in  the  Fine  Art  Department  of  the 
Exhibition  than  the  Inrlustrial.  Wo  thitik  that  some  rather  curiouH,  though 
pnrhr'ipa  uncertain,  lights  were  thrown  on  national  character  by  the  joint 
French  and  Etiglish  Picture  Exliihitions  of  1855  and  1862.  Who  could 
have  expected,  as  people  said^  that  Freneli  art  should  l)e  so  nnmiatakeably 
superior  in  dmwing,  and  English  work  have  the  advantage  in  colour?  Yet 
thk  is  only  oiu>  consequence,  among  many,  of  what  w^e  ;ire  jus^t  beginniitg  to 
be  aware  of, — the  great  industry,  method,  and  thoroughness  with  whieli  all 
the  Ijetter  sort  of  Frenchmen  pursue  wliat  they  do  pursue.  It  is  bard  to 
estimate  t)ie  a<lvantage  which  their  faitli  in  system  and  discipline  gives  them 
ill  the  stu*ly  (»f  art.  The  facts  that  it  is  a  real  study,  reipiiring  and  reward- 
ing the  best  mans  l>est  efforts,  and  that  in  it,  as  in  all  other  pursuits,  nothing 
can  come  of  nothing,  seem  to  bt^  lM.^tter  known  in  France  than  here,  Tliis 
is  the  one  evil  result,  no  douht  balanced  by  many  good  ones,  of  tlie  grt^t 
demand  for  and  pursuit  of  land.'Kiape  art  of  moderate  merit  in  England. 
Men  jdead  the  example  of  Turner,^earefully  ignoring  his  preparatory  y«  ara 
of  pencil  outline  and  ekiftromum^  ami  his  far  longer  training  in  suhilued  con- 
ventional colour, — and  liecome  professed  artists  without  Ijcing  able  to  draw 
the  figure  at  alL  Consequently,  they  never  think  of  human  interest  in  their 
lan^lscape,  and  are  apt  to  go  on  ni«jnotonously  producing  scenes  in  Switzer- 
land or  Scotland  liy  moiv^  r<?cipe.  llie  sever«dy' trained  Frenchman  feels 
lioth  strength  and  ambiti<>n  ivlien  his  training  is  w^ell  over.  He  has  not 
been  taught  to  love  inanimate  suhjeiit^  perhaps,  or  to  enjoy  the  pensiveness 
of  sunset,  or  the  power  of  storm*     ParhapSj  lik.*  lii»  wet  coiupntnot  in  tlie 
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Btory,  lio  riifher  "ahliors  tho  lx-aiitie»  of  nature."  But  he  can  draw  the 
hiunan  tigwro  with  ahsoliit^^  prccisioii  ami  perfect  facility;  ho  ha.s  tliuronghly 
hamoH  tlie  gmmmar  of  art  and  the  use  of  materials,  and,  in  fact,  ht^  is  a 
master  of  liniv,  light,  shade,  and  a  (perliaps  narrow)  scale  of  colour;  he  has 
ditne  justice  to  and  fairly  learnt  hisi  own  powers,  and  he  means  to  use  them, 
i'unjsequently,  his  choice  of  snhject,  when  he  has  it,  is  daring  for  the  most 
part;  his  nr>tion3  of  historical  art  are  Ingh,  and  he  rightly  feels  that  hisgamo 
is  man.  We  feel  sure  that  the  lugher  choice  of  suliject  and  greater  aspiration 
of  Continental  painters,  is  conjieeted  with  their  severer  training,  and  greater 
fjower  over  the  hnman  form  ;  and  also  that  a  little  more  amhition,  if  e^pially 
well-instnicted,  woidd  be  Inmefieial  to  onr  rising  painters,  had  they  hut  a 
pros]«ect  of  selling  works  of  high  aim.  False  humility  in  choice  of  subject 
wonld  require  severe  comment  if  it  had  not  the  excnse  of  necessity.  The 
real  hlanio  rests  with  the  national  dread  of  an>iihing  with  a  new  idea  in  it, 
and  the  consequent  demand,  at  be-st,  for  small  studies  from  natnre  and 
nothing  else.  As  soon  as  a  man  of  promise  lias  canght  the  eye  of  the  pnblie, 
his  progress  as  a  painter  seemn  to  be  ruined;  he  goes  on  repeating  bis  littlo 
success  in  various  forms,  lets  detders  suggest  his  subjects,  and  makes  m<iney 
as  a  contented  day-labourer*  Henee  the  various  cli*]ues  which  newspapers 
dignify  with  the  title  of  schools.  Thero  is  the  Infantile  school,  which  is,  we 
trust,  the  distress  and  terror  of  the  unfortnnat«'  little  boys  and  gills  who 
have  t^  sit,  sinro  otlierwise  it  umst  ruin  them  all  with  conceit  and  vanity. 
There  is  the  Hist(>nc^il-genre  school,  devoted  mainly  to  stock  subjects  about 
(^Hieen  Eliznbetli  anil  the  Purit^ins  ;  either  because  tlie  painters  have  resid  no 
liistory  except  ( 'uiiyle  an<l  Kingsley,  nr  becavise  half  coats,  and  rapiers,  and 
Iiartisans,  and  ohl  lace,  can  be  hired  in  Wardour  Street  or  studied  at  South 
ivensiugttjii.  Tlieu  tliere  is  the  Sensation  school  of  agony  pictures,  illustra- 
tive of  accidents  and  police  reports  ;  and  tlio  Domestic  school,  well  calculated 
to  suggest  to  the  thouglitful  spectator  jturposes  of  renouncing  his  nearest  and 
dearest ;  and  the  Eeligious  school,  which  we  detest  beyond  them  all  Tliese 
are  the  subjects  which  delight  the  liiitish  ]uibHc ;  and  vury  few  men  are 
I  hiring  or  fortunate  enf»ugh  to  be  alloweil  \.<\  rise  above  them,  unless  it  l>u  by 
an  occasional  illustration  of  Tennyson's  more  popular  poems.  It  is  a  mehm- 
elioly  thing  to  say,  but  between  the  crotchets  of  leaders  and  the  necessities 
of  followers, — between  the  false  huniihty  of  painters,  who  will  attt^mpt 
nothing  which  they  cannot  perfectly  realize,  and  the  pressure  of  poverty, 
'vv'hieh  forces  them  to  give  their  lives  to  small  saleable  jdctures, — the  GXiict 
or  Pre-ltaphaelite  princi|iles  of  painting  seem  not  to  jjroduce  their  due 
results.  They  luive  taught  careful  jntijithig  <jf  inanimate  nature  in  fore- 
grounds, but  they  have  not  jjointed  out  the  l>est  training,  which  is  study  of 
the  human  liguiT'  ;  and  their  humility  in  choice  of  subject  has  its  doubtful 
fiide.  The  fact  is,  that  pul>lic  |»atronage— i,  t\y  the  patronage  of  incturo- 
dealers,  which  is  all  men  have  to  look  to  in  this  country — is  bad  patronage, 
and  that  some  Statt^  assistance  to  generous  art  is  necessary.  If  iln  Watts 
ofi'ers  to  jnuiit  the  great  hall  at  Eust<jn  Square  with  the  history  ^if  England, 
and  the  directors  will  not  id  low  liim  the  expense  of  his  scatlbMiug  and 
colours,*  we  say  the  State  will  do  well  to  lind  a  wall,  colt  airs,  and  scaffolding 
for  Mr.  AVatts.  Mr,  Armita-ge's  name  will  be  better  knnwn  in  Paris  for 
years  to  come  than  it  is  in  l^'ndouj  lie  having  been  employed  by  Ikdaniche 
;is  his  bi^t  pupil  in  the  great  oU-jiainting  in  the  Hall  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
Itoth  these  artists  still  paint  pictures*  it  is  true  ;  but  instead  of  being  em- 
ployeil  on  fl'(^?coes  which  would  instruct  the  public,  they  are  obliges!  to  work 
on  easel  jiieturcs,  which  the  pnbli<r  never  can  see,  nor  learn  to  care  for, 
Ihey,  however,  are  strruig  enough  to  hold   their  own^  rewanled  or  unre- 

♦  Fact,     See  Eyideme  before  the  Eoval  Acadnnv  Commission. 
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wardetL  Wlierc  tlic  Frencli  system  has  the  clearest  ami  most  laiTieiihible 
iitlvjiiitage  over  our  own  is — Jirst^  in  the  aniomit  of  work*  it  gets  out  of  its 
pupils ;  and  secondly,  in  the  ciirc  with  whicli  it  protects  all  its  best  and 
most  hopeful  from  the  necessity  of  jiainting  to  live,  before  their  time  m  come 
to  paint  at  nil  The  concunvnt  testimony  to  tho  importance  of  the  Fixaich 
art-seholai-sliips  is  one  of  tlie  many  remarkable  featnrtis  in  the  Report  of 
Evitlonce  l)of hvj  the  Royal  Aciuleray  C^ommissinn. 

It  is  t<»o  long  a  stride-  from  the  Champ  de  Mars  to  Trafalgar  8<piare,  and 
we  c^m  Bay  no  more.  But  we  have  distinguished  between  an  ait  exhiljilion 
aTid  a  commercial  one ;  and  unhappily  it  is  not  vevy  easy  to  say  to  wbich 
cdiiss  pictures  painted  purely  for  the  market  ought  to  he  assigned.  We  have 
no  doubt  on  the  sulijcct  oursehes  ;  ami  knowing,  as  we  do,  tliat  the  Idame 
rests  far  more  ivith  the  British  public  than  ivith  tho  British  artist^  we  cnni- 
mcnd  to  the  former  the  study  r^f  the  paintings  of  Delaroche,  Ingres,  Gerome, 
and  Coignet,  witli  those  of  Richter  and  the  great  Leys.  Let  na  lc«>k  well  at 
the«e  men's  work,  and  then  ask  ourselves,  how  In  the  name  of  ^loloch  it  has 
come  about  that  Gustavc  Dor^,  the  Marat  of  art^  is  now  of  all  French  artists 
bvjit  known  in  England? 


Some  Tlioughts  on  ihc  Mission  of  the  Cknrrh  of  En*jlunif  to  this  Atje  : 
a  Se^ntum  prca/^hed  in  tltv  Chapel  Royal^  Whitehall^  on  Sundat/, 
Ff'hruonj  25,  I8GG.  By  Archtdald  Campbell,  Lord  Bishop  of  London, 
Dean  of  Her  Majesty's  Chapels  Royal     London:  Ri\HngtL)n3,     Pp.  IG, 

The  utterances  of  ottr  spiritual  fathers  on  this  matter  are  just  now  sp^- 
ciuUy  valuable.  TJiat  is,  tliey  wiR  be  valuable,  if  they  spring  frf>m  genuine 
veins  of  thought,  and  from  ei  pure  conscdenee, — conditions  which  there 
need  be  no  dittifiulty  in  sissuming  wltere  the  present  BisliDji  nf  London  is 
concerned.  Yet  ^vlj-Lii  these  are  assumed,  vce  ought  not  it*  tVaget  tlu?  diffi- 
culties which  beset  the  path  of  a  thhtkhaj  bishop  in  our  time.  He  stands 
between  the  U\x\  extremes  uf  restless  speeidation  and  morbiil  ignoninec. 
He  has  to  keep  pace  with  the  tliought  uf  tho  day, — to  criticise  and  select, 
both  on  his  own  nccount,  and  that  he  may  not  ]iresent  tlie  aspect  of  a  leader 
of  the  Church  unac<|wimted  with  or  inditlerent  to  the  things  wdiich  are 
inflneneing  men  arouml  him  : — and  he  has  also  tt>  keep  assured  and  quiet 
the  great  unintelligent  multitude,  wdio  only  believe  God's  Book  and  Cod's 
iiuUi verse,  as  far  as  their  newspapers  will  let  tliem.  This  being  so,  it  can 
hardly  be  but  that  episc(i|j[il  uttemnces  will  seem  to  ]>resent  nn  fip]M»jLrnnce 
of  "hedging:"  speaking  strongly  one  way,  and  then  correeting  wluitever 
C'tfect  this  strong  speech  niiglit  have,  by  etjually  jiotent  wtnrls  in  the  other 
direction.  80  that  very  rd'teu^  when  we  have  read  a  charge  or  a  sermon  from 
high  quarters,  wr  lay  it  tlo^iti  with  a  full  rnnviction  of  the  entire  gondness 
of  the  man,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  entire  hel|dessness  of  his  pr^sition  : 
hx-ik  at  our  jiarsonage,  ganlen,  and  our  little  wee  church  just  visil>le  on  each 
mde  of  a  big  walnut  tree,  and  thank  Providence  that  wij  tcmk  no  higher 
degree  than  we  did. 

tSomt^thing  of  tliiB  feeling  we  confess  to,  after  the  quarter  of  an  hour  spent 
in  nuiding  tlu*  Bishop  of  London's  **  manifesto"  sermon.  It  is  all  gfanl, 
'^bon^w  ;'*  but  still  we  may  ask,  "Cui  bono  f'  The  results  arrived  at  seem 
U)  be  pretty  mueli  tli^se :  Faith  is  good,  inquiry  is  good:  faith  must  not 
shrink  from  inquiry,  inquiry  will  not  danuige  faith  :  the  Church  is  t^i 
"gather  up  !ind  express  all  men*s  pious  fetdings,"  and  idso  to  examine 
evidence,  historical  and  psychological,  and  guide  opinion. 

•  St'C  Eddcnco  before  the  RotqI  Acadcmj  CommiMion,  pp.  515-4  ;  Ans.  5,oOL 
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'nier(?  are,  it  ir  tnio,  a  fVw  Ixild  and  noteworthy  words  in  this  sdrrnmi, 
Wo  would  ijuole  a.s  an  example  tlio  following : — 

"  Quitting  general  statements,  wbnt  ehnll  we  wiy  J»  the  partirular  office  to  whieh,  in  thjst 
aspect,  our  Kntinnal  Chiirrh  is  now  rolled  ?  Kot,  certfifnly,  to  sft  rtespondtnj?  and  benionn 
the  spirit  of  the  age ;  not  to  denounce  and  frt->\vn  upon  the  ever-aetivo  intelleet ;  not  to  um* 
hard  word*,  cnllinp'  douht  rdh^'isin,  and  inquiry  sin  :  if  lOininiMjd  thjit  there  is  a  itifilady 
of  seepticism  abroad,  not  to  content  itiU'If  with  seeking,  by  the  royisal  of  obsolete  cere- 
Tiioniea  or  the  mere  lond  iumtion  of  disputed  dnpmaa,  to  evolve  through  sentiment  li 

•mporary  reaction  ogainst  tlie  inteUect,  sure,  according  to  sdl  cxj>eriencc,  to  end  in  a 

i\ere  relapse."— (1*.  9,) 

This  at  all  events,  bHows  ns  hoiv  proisciit  difiienlties  will  not  h*  met^  in  the 
frreat  centre  of  hiunau  interests  ever  which  the  liiwhoji  of  London  has  spi- 
ritnal  supervision ;  and  fur  this  we  are  indeed  most  thiudcfnl.  But  we  wish  he 
hail  tnld  lis  anything  a^  satisthct'Ory  011  the  jxisitive  siile.  Wlieji  he  atteiiii)t3 
this,  his  language  becomes  (excusably,  perhajis)  vague  and  general : — 

"But  maiifiiUy,  cautiouflly,  and  reverently,  in  the  spirit  of  prayer,  to  proceed  to  examine 
the  malady  and  note  its  symptoms,  and  then  to  think  huw  each  symptom  ought  widely  to 
bo  met/' 

Aye,  thei'e's  tlie  prohleni :  and  it  has  not  yet  heen  solved  :  l>y  what 
weapons  fest  to  figlit  the  Clinrch's  liattlcv^,  under  the  new  dilheulties  an<l 
forms  of  opposition,  whieh  meet  ns  in  these  days.  Jf  the  liiishop  goes  on  to 
the  solution  of  this,  or  if  the  admirable  sjarit  of  hisi^ernion  stininJates  others 
to  do  so,  it  ^vill  be  tlie  best  amonj^  many  good  restdts  of  his  faithful  and 
unwearied  administration  of  the  high  trust  committed  to  him. 


^ 


To  th*  EdiUr  of  tbt  Coxtt^kporabt  Review. 

My  Dear  Sia* — In  my  paper  on  Dr.  Pnsey's  **Eiremeon/"  when  illustraliiig  tbe 
ronduet  of  certain  divmea  toward)*  their  opponents  by  the  tn^atment  whieh  Dr.  Pusey'a 
arpinients  had  reeei^ed  from  the  Ultramontane  organs  of  the  Chiireh  of  Rome,  I  used 
thefie  words: — "Ho  is  taunted,  as  snob  modt-ration  over  has  been  taunted,  with  denyinjy 
the  Divine  orijpn  of  Christianity." 

A  a  the  Editor  of  the  Duhlin  Erritrw  (to  which,  as  one  of  the  chief  supports  of  this  illus- 
trtitioiH  I  referred  in  a  foot-note)  has  written  to  me  to  complain  of  the  expression,  it  is 
hut  ftiir  to  give  the  whole  passage,  which  I  accordingly  subjoin : — 

*'  liet  ns  Buppo«e»  for  aTjEnmient's  sake,  that  Dr,  Pusey  provKl  hie  thesis  with  eridenre 
absolutely  irrcsietiblc,  what  would  he  the  lef^titnate  inferenct*?  His  thesis  wotild  mot 
have  the  faintest  tendency  to  show  that  the  Anglican  Soiifty  is  a  portion  of  the  Catholic 
f  "hnreh  ;  it  wnuld  ^how,  on  the  contrarr,  that  ihi^  Catlinlic  Church  haa  ceased  to  be.  And 
further,  since  Chiist  and  His  apostles  L 11  vtj  emphatically  declared  that  she  will  never  on 
cnrth  ct'ase  to  ho,  Dr.  Puscy's  reasoning  would  alao  evince  that  Christianity  is  not  froui 
God.  This  is  the  genuine  conclusion  towarda  which  he  is  so  energetically  Inbourinir; 
and  if  he  could  but  i«ee  the  real  bearing  of  his  ar^ruuient,  he  would  be  the  first  to  rejoteo 
that  it  is  so  conspicuously  weak  and  ineflcctiv**.  On  future  occasions  it  will  be  our  easy 
!ijjxk  to  show  that  there  is  absolutitly  no  force  in  tbat  train  of  reasoning  which  our  author 
baa  BO  Betluloiislv  urj^ed  again st  the  Divine  origin  of  Cbriatianity."— iJ*iW*fi  Iifvu;u\ 
Jnn.,  1866,  p,  238. 

I  may  also  add  the  following  short  extract,  which  resumes  tho  Mme  nrgument,  in  tb© 
last  number  of  the  PnhHn  Jievifw^  April,  1S66»  p.  549: — 

**  In  rcfoting,  thi?n,  Dr.  Pusey's  historical  objectioni  to  Papal  supremacy,  Mr.  AllicK  i^ 
really  vindicating  the  Divine  origin  of  Cbrisrianity  against  Dr.  Pusey's  assaults." 

Yours  faithfully, 

April  20,  1866.  ARTHUR  P.  STANLEY. 

P.S, — T  take  this  opportunity  of  eayuig  that,  in  the  espression  quoted  from  a  Freo 
Church  minister  in  the  same  paper»  I  understand  that  the  exaet  words  used  were,  "  0 
that  we  were  all  haptixed  into  tho  «j>irit  of  tbo  Disruption  I " 
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THE  REVISION  OF  THE  AUTHORIZED  VERSION  : 
—OLD  TESTAMENT. 


^nE  subicct  of  the 


of  the  Eiif'lish  Bible  has  been 


nsion 

X  taken  by  the  conniion  fate  of  great  questioas.  It  has  been 
discussed  iiigufficiently  before  its  time*  and  then  suttered  to  drop  into 
oblivion.  A  few  years  iv^q  it  %Yas  debuted  very  keenly.  Our  lleviewa, 
theohigical  and  literary,  our  newspapers,  with  the  Times  at  their  head, 
our  Parliament,  not  too  wM  Represented  by  IVIr.  Ileywood,  pretended 
at  least  to  examine  the  fjuestion  in  all  its  l>e4irings.  Witliin  four 
years,  1856  to  1859,  no  fewer  than  twenty-two  pamphlets  and 
treatises  were  pulilished  on  this  subject,  Xor  was  the  interest  con- 
fined to  this  couniry,  A  "Bible  Union"  was  establislied  in  America 
for  the  express  purpose  of  revision,  though  the  instalments  of  the 
work,  produced  with  more  haste  than  ^ood  speed,  were  not,  it  must 
be  owned,  very  encoura^dng.  The  decision  at  which  public  opinion 
lias  amved  would  seem  to  be  decidedly  adverse  to  any  alteration  of 
the  Authorized  Veraion,  Accordingly,  with  the  exception  of  a  solitary 
article  in  the  EdfHbuvfjh  Hwitw^  the  whole  question  m  at  present  in  a 
perfect  lull  We  are  gnKhudly  forgetting  that  general  excitement 
wMch  called  forth,  so  very  short  a  time  since,  sucli  intense  expres- 
sions of  opinion.  AVe  are  content  again  to  rest  our  faith  on  the  same 
old  tninslation  on  which  our  fathers  rested  theirs  before.  Is  it  well 
in  such  a  state  of  tilings,  is  it  desirable,  to  stir  np  the  embers  of  a 
half-extinct  controversy  ?  Is  it  well  to  tlisrpiiet  the  minds  of  the 
poor,  and  play  into  the  hands  of  a  reckless  criticism  ? 
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But  the  real  truth  is,  that  the  merits  of  revision  have  7wt  yet  been 
fairly  tried.  The  arguments  brought  forward  ha\'e  not  gone  to  the 
root  of  the  matter.  Tliey  have  hcen  eluefiy  seutiuieubil  elegies  on 
the  ruio  uf  the  poor  man's  faitli,  and  the  disruption  of  English  unity. 
At  hest,  they  have  heen  the  genemlizatlons  of  Greek  Testament  scho- 
larsliip  only.     Tlie  Old  Testament  has  heen  left  entirely  out  of  si^dit.* 

There  is  plainly  room  for  a  new  treatment  of  the  snlyect,  whieh 
shall  lay  aside  the  well-worn  phrases  of  commonplace.  Indeed, 
t\m  field  is  too  large  to  he  all  embraced  at  one  liew,  and  it  is 
liut  respectful  to  those  who  have  gone  hefoi\%  to  refer  the  reader  to 
their  incomplete  and  yet  meritorious  works.^f  Disparagement  of  any 
%Tho  have  lalwured  in  tliis  sacred  cause  is  ftir  from  heing  in  our 
thoughts,  and  farthest  of  all  from  heing  intended  is  any  disparage- 
ment of  our  Authorisied  Vei-sion,  It  is  consecrated  by  time  and 
habit;  it  \m^  done  good,  and  will  do  more;  its  mistakes  art^  never 
such  lis  to  affect  any  material  point  either  of  faitli  or  pmTctice.  J  *' Yet 
for  all  that,  as  nothing  is  begun  and  perfected  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  latter  thoughts  are  tliouglit  to  be  the  wiser;  so  if  we,  building 
upon  their  foundation  that  went  before  ns,  and  being  holpen  by  their 
labours,  do  endeavour  to  make  that  better  which  they  left  so  good,  no 
man,  ^vx*  are  snre,  hath  cause  to  inislike  us  ;  they,  we  persuade  our- 
selves, if  they  were  alive,  would  tliank  us."'§ 

I  desix'e,  then,  to  criticise  the  English  Bil>Ie  fairly  and  i'esi>ectfnlly, 
and  in  sn  domg  sluiU  adopt  the  wise  critical  ujetliod  of  Sainte-Beuve, 
and  incpiire  first,  who  were  the  men  who  wi'ote  it,  and  what  w^ere 
their  mentid  habits  and  qualities.  Then  1  shall  examine  select 
specimens  taken  from  it,  and  note  those  alterations  whicli  may  seem 
necessary  to  make  tliem,  not  scholarly,  l>ut  at  least  intelligible 
renderings  of  tlie  Hebrew  origiuid.  We  shall  then  liave  reaidicd  the 
centre  of  our  subject,  and  be  able  to  form  a  rough  estimate  of  the 
extent  to  wliicli  a  revision  is  needed,  in  order  to  be  honest  and 
impHrtioL  We  shall  ask  how  the  remedy  is  to  be  a]>plied,  and  note 
answers  wlueh  have  been  akeady  given  by  other  modern  nations. 

d  we  shall  endeavour,  in-  our  final  solution,  to  combine  in  equjd 
proportions  a  regard  for  the  interesls  of  the  inquiring  student  and 
ibc  [*rej  11  slices  of  the  unlearned  pour. 

The  question,  who  were  the  men  wlio  produced  the  English  Bible, 

•  The  eup«iiii.'ia1  defects  of  the  Old  Ttistament  in  tlie  Authorized  Vergiou  are  considered 
in  **  A  rkui  for  a  New  EngUbh  Venaion  of  \ho  SiripUires.  By  a  Liccntkte  of  th©  Church 
of  SrollaiKL     Ixnidon.     1861/' 

t  Sre  einpciially  An  hliis-hop  Tri^nili,  "  On  the  Authorized  A'crwnn  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  contie<  titni  with  it'»iuo  rofinit  IViposals  for  its  Ue\'ision»     lAnidon.     1859.'* 

J  This  ia  »iohi  Ihaa  can  be  ftaid  of  the  r*JvX.  and  the  ^'ylgate,  as  is  shown  hy  II.  H,  in 
"An  Essay  for  a  Nt»w  Translation/'  itc,  part  i.,  ch.  vi, 

\  Prtfacc  to  the  Anlhorizcd  ^'crsioii. 
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is  one,  to  many  minds,  of  eonsiJerable  literary  interest.  They  were 
the  men  of  the  sixtet^ntli  century,  giiive,  etiriiest,  iiidefati^^^alilf,  who^e 
fossilized  leaniiiig  may  still  be  tniced  in  the  dnsty  volumes  of  Poole's 
**  8>Tiopsi9."  Tliat  leaniing  may  for  the  most  part  be  .summed  up  in 
one  word  :  it  is  Ralibinical  Its  jL^mnnuar  knows  nn  syntax,  its  lexicons 
DO  cognate  languages.  Its  grammar  is  Jewish,  its  criticism  Jewish, 
its  inteqiretation  Jewish,  It  w^orsliips  the  vowel-points,  and  hows 
humbly  to  tlie  Targuras.  It  threw  olT  the  tradition  of  Pinnie,  bat 
held  tust  to  that  of  JeniaaJem.* 

Amijugst  these  industrious  conseiTatives,  a  new  race  of  more 
wing  scliolai-s  liegan  to  rise.  The  seventeenth  century  produced 
the  first  consecutive  efibrts  at  comparative  Semitic  philolog}-.  Tlie 
chief  impulse  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  the  increased  missionary 
zeal  of  the  (j"burch  of  Rome.  Ever  since  the  twelfth  century,  that 
Church  had  Iteld  one  hand  on  the  distant  regions  of  the  East,  and 
the  handful  of  Maronites  who  owned  her  sway  were  made  to  contri- 
bute their  quota  towards  the  subjection  of  others.  They  w^re  almost 
as  much  petted  by  the  Popes  as  the  Jesuits  were  afterwards,  whom, 
indeed,  to  some  extent  they  resembled,  not  so  mucli  through  becom- 
ing actual  missionaries,  as  through  being  the  sole  guanlians  of  that 
learning  which  the  preacher  of  the  faith  needed  to  possess.  A 
college  was  founded  at  Eonn^,  by  Gregory  XIIL,  expressly  for-  them, 
distinguished  by  the  names,  which  should  never  Im  fijrgotten,  of  Amira, 
Sionita,  Assemani.f 

Tlie  impulse  soon  extended  from  *  Jrieidal  to  European  scholars. 
Tlie  first  name  of  note  is  Van  Erpe,  or  Erpeiiius  (d.  1024),  of  K'vden, 
who  concentrated  in  himself  all  the  Oriental  leaiuing  whicli  Europe 
could  then  aJford.  fJolius,  also  of  Ix^yden,  anrl  Pococke,  first  liiudiun 
Pixifessor  at  Oxford,  went  even  beyond  Erpenius,  and  ransacked  both 
Syria  and  Arabia  for  teucliei*s  and  manusc^'ipts.  These  three  are 
specially  known  as  Arabic  scliolars.  Be  Dieu  (d,  1642)  and  Ludolf 
worked  fruitful  veins  of  discover}%  the  one  in  8}Tiac,  the  other  in 
^^thiopic. 

The  effect  of  these  studies  on  tlie  lexicon  wovdd  have  been  cun- 
siderabh*,  if  the  results  attained  had  once  been  brought  into  a  single 
body.  The  idea  of  a  Hebrew  lexicon,  however,  in  tliose  times,  was 
sometimes  too  limited,  sometimes  too  unlimited.  Either  a  lexicon 
was  a  mere  glossary,  or  else  it  was  a  perfect  ocean,  in  which  all  the 

*  The  leoders  of  th^'  Ealibinicul  flchool  wf»rc,  of  cotirae,  Ihc  two  Uuxforfii.  For  detail* 
see  Geaenina,  "  Go&chielae  dcr  Hebraifltlicn  Spraclic ;  '  Renan^  "  lliatoire  des  Tiftn^es 
Sdnuiiquea;"  t»ii<l,  in  a  popular  form,  Ilalkm's  •*  Ilistoiy  of  the  Litia«ture  of  Europe,** 
ToL  iv* 

t  Sionitii  is  known  na  Uie  editor  of  the  "  roriaian  Polvglott"  (1628-45) ;  AB£.cniani  a? 
the  ftiithorof  the  **  Uibliotheca  Oricfntulis,**  known  to  most  by  a  note  in  lUe  Autobiography 
of  Gibbon. 
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ilistiDctness  of  the  coiu^ei'gin^  streams  of  lauguage  was  uiiprofitLibly 
absorbecL  Ileuce,  to  understand  tlie  ^^raniraatical  sense  of  a  jjassat^e, 
t]ie  stiuleiit  required  a  whole  Ijlirary  of  conmientators,  wbit-h,  thoiit^'Ii 
no  donht  of  prime  necessity  to  tJie  scholar,  is  a  mere  hewildernient  to 
fclie  unhappy  t}TO. 

Still,  such  as  they  were,  the  lexieouB  of  that  day  were  a  great 
mlvance  on  those  of  an  earlier  time.  Schiodler,  in  his  "  Lexicon 
Pentaglotton**  (1 612),  compared  Hebrew  not  simply  with  Chaldee  and 
l*abbini€,  as  did  Bnxtorf,  but  also  with  S}Triac  and  Arabic.  But  the 
^lory  of  that  century  is  the  **  Lexicon  Heptaglotton  "  of  Edmund  Castell, 
the  work  of  eighteen  yeara,  which  accompanied  the  "Biblia  Polyglotta'' 
of  Bryan  Walton  (1609).  Xever  before  (lesenius  was  the  ctunpara- 
tive  method  a[^plied  with  so  mut^h  tirniness,  Tlie  range  of  comparison 
was  enlarged  i»y  the  inclusion  of  Samaritan  and  ^thiopic,  while  the 
Hcatten^d  points  of  similarity  were  bound  together  by  a  "  Gi-ammatica 
Harmonica"  of  the  coguate  languages,  Mdiich  may  perliaps  have 
insjjiii^d  the  illustrious  Bopp  with  the  first  idea  of  the  **  Vergleicliende 
(rrannnatik." 

If  the  lexicon  was  the  strong  ijoint,  grammar  w^as  ennally  the  weak 
ix»ijit  of  these  scholars.  True,  the  "  PhUologia  Sacra*'  of  Solomon  Glass 
(Itil^.H),  and  the  "  Concordantiai  rnrtictdarunr'  of  Noldius  (1679),  gave 
soiue  iudieatioiis  of  sounder  learning,  ^iioth,  however,  are  roughly 
pnictical,  rather  than  scientitie,  and  distig^ui^ed  by  a  most  intemperate 
use  of  tlie  figure  enallage.  A  well-kiujwn  scholar,  Bathe,  undertook 
to  re-edit  Glass  in  177t\  but  had  to  re-mould  it,  in  order  to  **aceom- 
modsite  it  to  these  times.'*  Under  this  revised  form  (so  at  least  I 
sup[!oae)  it  is  still  prunounced  chi^sical  by  Gesenius  in  1815, 

Brietlyito  suni  up.  In  these  two  directions,  grammar  and  the 
lexicon,  languidly  in  the  one,  energeticaUy  in  the  other,  the  new  school 
K>1  Hebraists  deviated  from  Poibbinieal  tradition.  In  exegesis,  except 
wtuuo  Christian  doctrines  were  at  stake,  they  still  held  fast  to  the  old 
interpretations.  They  never  thought  of  looking  for,  and  therefore 
never  found,  a  view  of  Hebrew  writings  as  wholes  within  the  parts,  as 
<dear  m  thought  and  as  symmetrical  in  Ibrin  as  the  Greek  or  the  Latin, 
For  want  of  this  controlling  literaiy  sense,  a  sense  of  w^hat  psalmist 
OF  prophet  might  or  might  not  have  said,  young  compiu-ative  criticism 
Jell  into  numerous  errors,  from  which  Pococke  and  Castell  themselves 
were  not  exempt. 

The  translators  of  King  James's  Bi!jle,  however,  were  schohirs  of  a 
lower  order  titan  Pococke  and  Castell.  Hebrew  learning  ^vas  then  in 
a  stiite  of  transition.  Continental  ideas  were  received,  so  to  speak,  by 
nunute  instalments,  and  the  first  desirable  quality  discovered  in  a 
uew  language  was  simply  its  capacity  of  sharpening  the  keen  edge  of 
memory.     Yet  it  w^ould  be  imfair  to  state  this  too  broadly.     All  were 
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not  mere  linguists  of  the  Mezzofauti  kind.  The  mysterious*  figure  nf 
an  almost  solitary  Aiubic  scholar  rises  all  at  once  before  us,  William 
Beclwell,  a  country  clergy^man,  who  attracted  tlie  great  Krpenius  over 
to  England  for  inatniction  and  advice.  In  the  retirement  of  his  par- 
sonage at  Tcittenham  he  composed  an  elaborate  lexicon,  "  the  fruit  of 
many  years'  labours,  which  he  devoted  to  our  (Cambridge)  library,'' t 
and  the  use  of  which  was  enjoyed  by  Castell  wliilc  preparing  his 
Hept^glott.  Unhappily  these  labours  missed  their  re%vanb  lor  the 
publication  was  forestalled  by  the  famous  Arabic  lexicon  of  Golius. 

This  preliminary  survey  of  the  men  and  their  times  will  prepare  us 
to  expect  many  imperfections  iu  their  tmnshition  of  the  Eible.  Ijet 
it  not  be  thouglit  ungiucious  t^i  point  them  out.  Faidt^  enough  those 
old  translators  found  in  Wiclif,  in  Tiudale,  and  Coverdale,  and  they 
woiild  have  been  the  last  to  shrink  from  the  same  kindly  beneficial 
criticism.  Imperfections  of  style,;j:  if  such  there  be,  we  t-ouch  not. 
Merely  inadetiuate  translations  we  can  afford  at  present  to  pass  over. 
Our  aim  is  simply  to  point  out  the  most  obvious  and  pressing  of  those 
alterations  which  are  needed  to  make  an  Eastern  writing  intelligible 
to  an  English  reader.  Let  me  add  that  faults  which  recur  are  for  the 
most  part  noticed  once  only, 

I  begin  with  analysing  the  first  four  chapters  of  Genesis : — 

Chap,  i,  ver.  2,  "  Wif^fottt  fonn" — read  "waate.^*     The  original  rendering 
is  a  philosj^phieal  refinement,  borrowed  from  the  LXX. 
tij.  ^'^  Ttro  fjrftff  litjktf!."     Insert  the  article,  which  scemB  ecat- 
U-n^-iX  at  liitphazanl  through  the  Authorized  Version, 

20.  ^^  Bri/uf  ft'tih  ftlnfmfatiffff''—veiid  *' teem  with/'     A  gram 
niatical  correction.     Comp.  ven  24. 

^^  Fmvl  that  may  fly  .  ,  .  in  tttt'  oprtf  .  .  .  " — read 
"  Let  fowl  fly  ,  .  .  bef<^re,''  The  fowl  did  not  spring 
from  the  watern,  in  j^pite  ot"  A  Liipide. 

21.  ^^  Great  rrfiaii^^" — n'ad  "the  great  sea  monsters,'*  ^  this 
wonl  is  rendered  m  Lam.  iv.  3. 

Chap,  ii.,  ver.  4,  ^^  The  Lord    Gad'' — read   "God    the   Eternal."      80    first 
rendered  by  Olive  tan,  in  L^35,     Adopted  by  Mendel 
ssohn,  Ihinsen,  and  ('alien  ("der  Ewige,"— **  TEtemel"). 
Compare  the  Kev.  S,  C.  Malan  on  the  Authorized  Vcr- 
mon,  part  i.,  p.  2D3. 

Three  reasons  oiay  be  given  for  this  rendering; — (1)  "  Jehovali  "  is 
cBFtainly  wrong.  It  dates  back  only  to  Petms  Malatinus,  in  the  six- 
teenth  century.     See  Drnsius,   "'Diss,   de   Tetragramuiato/ '   in  the 

•  So  myalmmis,  that  the  aid  of  hypotliesia  has  heen  caUed  in.  Whittaier  stippoeeB 
Bedwell  to  b«e  the  same  as  Bedell,  Bishop  of  Kilmorc,  who  tranalated  \!ke  Bible  into  Iriah. — 
(See  '*  Historical  and  Critical  Inriuirj*, '  &c.)     Thia,  however,  is,  1  ihiai,  improhabli*. 

t  Dr.  Worthington*8  letter  to  Ilartlib  (1601),  quoted  in  Todd's  *' Vindication,"  p.  62. 
Anotlier  great  S^^mitic  flcbolar  in  said  to  have  bt*eti  Dr.  Miles  Smith,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
GloucealcT,  one  of  the  two  final  revisera  of  the  Bible>  and  writer  of  the  Preface.  Bedwell 
and  Smitb  must  have  wei^^bed  for  a  good  deal  in  tbe  eoiracilii  of  Ibe  TnmsUtors, 

f  Sec  Hallam^fl  **  Introduction  to  tlie  Litemtupe  of  Euro[>e»''  yoL  iii.,  p,  134, 
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19. 
Chap.  iiL,  ver.  5. 


''Critici  Sacri.'*  **  Valiveir  is  the  riglit  foiTri;  but  (2)  it  is  an  appel- 
lative, not  a  projier  noun,  (3)  "  The  LoKf »/'  adopted  from  the  LXX., 
is  a  substitute,  not  a  translation.  Lordship  is  expressed  by  another 
name  of  CJod,  Adonai.  See  esi>ecially  Dtnit.  x.  17.  The  renmniag 
gTOup,  tousistiii^^r  of  Kl,  Eloah,  imd  Elohini,  t-onveys  the  first  idea 
Ibnued  of  (lod  by  the  duld  or  the  ckild-chureli,  namely,  Strength. 
iMost  Seiuiiie  j>eoj*les  exjiressed  tliis  hy  thi'  singidar;  the  Hebrews 
ex|>ressed  it,  like  an  abstract  noun,  by  tlie  plural,  Elohim.  From  this 
priiuary^  idea  of  strength  comes  probably  (in  jirabic)  the  aecoodarj' 
one  of  fear:— 

ClmiK  iL,  rer.  5.  [God  niatle]  ^^tttrrtf  plmit  of  the  fif^M  hffore  ti  wo*  Mt  thf' 
earth,  ami  efmij  kerf^  of  thr  fielff  h'fin'c  it  fprew.'*     Bui 
nw  we  mading  Plato  or  Gt'iiesig  ?     Bead  "  No  plant  of 
the  liold  was  yet  on  the  eurtli,  and  no  herb  of  the  field 
ilid  yet  sprout  forth."     (80  Kalisch.) 
''Wefti    oirf"    '*  mi^juirtai^''    "^  tjecanu^  "—Tv^d   *'goe^'' 
"  iwteth  itself,"  "  becomelk" 
14,  "  7\nrftnf  the  taut  f\f  Asst/rkt."     But  tiic  Tigris  is  not  in 
the  oast  of  j:\j>syria.     licad  "before  Assyria,"  t.  e.,  as 
seen  from  Palestine. 
^^Adam'* — re^ul  '*the  man,*'  aiad  s^o  until  cbap.  iv.  25. 
"^4«  l/<nf^.''     Poljiheism  ]     licad  **as  God.*' 
14.  "  Alrnvf'.''    But  the  other  animals  are  not  said  to  be  cursed. 
Read  "  among.'*     (Literally  **  out  oC*') 
Chap.  i%.,  ver.  1.   "  /  A^/at'  ffottf^u  a  man  /win   the  Lord'^ — read  *' with  the 
help  of  tlie  Eternal  1  Imve  gotten  a  man*" 
7.   "Ami  unto  th/ie  skid!  i)e  hia  tlr(tir/\  and  thuu  glmlt  nde  over 
Ann" — rea^l    '*  and  untn  thei^   is  his   (its)  desire,  but 
tJiou   shalt  (shtuddivst)  rule   over   him  (it).'*      Comp. 
Rom.  vL  14. 
14.  "/;irM"— read  ^' hind" 

"  Be  hni"^Tt^\  "  hide  thyself." 
"  Oiyuti  **—i^nd  "  Hute.^' 

"  Atf  ht^tntrier  of  nrnf  artificer  m  '* — read  **  a  sharpener 
of  even^  inatrament  of." 

Here  are  nineteen  corrections  in  four  cliapters,  several  of  which,  it 
h  clear,  intimately  affect  our  impressions  of  the  narrative.  I  pass  on 
to  the  "  Ble&sing  of  Jacob  "  iu  chap,  xlix,     Mistakes  thicken  :— 

Ver.  5*  ^^ liwtntmndH  of  rrurlftj   are   in    their  hfdfitfttiofi^''~—TGad    "their 
swortb   are    instnuiients    of  \iolence."     Possibly  the  word  for 
swonl  is  kindred   with  paj^acpa. 
6.  *-*  Then  d  iff  tjed  doiett  a  walV' — read  (as  in  maigin)  "they  hoyghdd 

oxen." 
9.  "  Htofq^d  down  "—read  "  stoopeth.'' 

^  Lairffirrr '* — read  '*  ruler  s   staff."     The   same  mistake  occura  in 

A'nmh.  xxi.  IB,  and  Psa.  L\.  7. 
"/fer'— i-ead  ^*dark." 

"For  an  hatett  of  shijis^' — read  "at  the  liaven  of  ships." 
^^  And  hU  t}tmhr  nhtdl  be  unto  Zidou'* — read  "and  his  side  shall 
lean  upon  Zidon.*' 


2\. 
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Ver.  14.  "TVffo  hurd^is** — read  "  the  pens,"  as  in  Judg.  v.  IG  ;   l*sa-  IxviiL 

13  (whero  A.V.  •Spots'*), 
18.  " /'o/'  fJii/  ^ttlvafkfjt  " — read  "for  tliy  help/*     "  Salvation  **  bnports 

ideas  fr»reign  to  the  ptissage. 
VJ.  "-4  troitj)  jn/ittii  of'f'n'ome  hhn:  fmt  ht^  ^hall  overcome  at  th^  la^i*^'— 

r^'iid  "troops  .shall  assiiil   him,  Imt  ho  shall  assail  theh  rear." 

^In  obvionjJi  con-ection  <  if  the  vi^ktl  divisions. — Iii  the  next  vers© 

ciiuit  »Sjut  of" 
21.  *'  ffuitf  lit  lotmt'/* — read  "j&lendt-'r  hind.'* 

23.  '*  Hiih}d  '■— reiid  "  porHpcoti^" 

24.  ^^  From  thf^w^  h  fhf  JShiphfrff" — read  "through  tlni  name  of  the 

Shcpbord/'     An  (d>vioiis  correction  of  the  pointa. 

25.  "  Dt/  the  God  "— I'ead  **  rri>ni  the  God/' 
"  Ahom3  "—read  **  from  above/' 

We  ca!i  ali'eady  take  some  measure  uf  our  tiTinshitora*  strength 
and  wcaknes-s  in  the  hi.stf>rical  l)ooks.  Tlie  more  archaic  tlie  Hebrew, 
the  more  frequent  the  faults.  Hence  the  plentiful  ert>p  of  errors  in 
flen.  xlix.  and  Judg.  v.  As  the  narrative  becomes  smoother,  the  mis- 
takes become  fewer.  Exodus  already  improves  ui>on  (Teneai.s.  An 
analysis  of  the  first  five  chapters,  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  Kalisch's 
revision,  ;^dves  a  sum-total  of  twenty -two  important  errors,  while  a 
similar  analysis  of  live  cha[*ters  in  2  Kings  (v. — ix.)  gives  a  probable 
total  of  only  foiurteen. 

But  we  may  not  Imger  now  on  the  stranj^je  and  interesting  ermrs  of 
these  early  books  *  More  |>ressing  difhculties  call  us,  witlKait  tlie  due 
recognition  of  which  no  proper  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  need  of  a 
revision. 

The  prologue  of  the  Book  of  Job  is  like  a  soft  and  gradual  entrance 
into  an  enchanted  land.  All  runs  smooth+  and  clear  and  rh^-thmical, 
forming  on  the  whole  ]»erlnips  the  most  beautiful  specimen  of  narra- 
tive in  the  English  version.  But  no  sooner  is  the  second  chapter 
endetlj  when  quite  a  new  style  begins,  ruie  of  broken  rhythm,  dis- 
jointed sentences,  uniutelligible  Fhiglisb. 

A  list  of  the  faults  iu  u  single  chapter  would  l>e  as  tedious  as  an 
inventorj' ;  I  have  endeavoured,  therefore,  accordiufi  to  my  measure  of 
knowledge,  to  ''rest^jre"  one,  m  to  speak,  preserving  as  far  as  possible 
the  original  texture.  It  is  the  seventeentJi  chapter,  the  lirst  verse  of 
which,  however,  ought  clearly  to  be  attached  to  the  Bixteenth  :— 

My  life  is  dwtroyed, 

My  days  are  extinct. 

For  mc  the  tomb ! 
(I  that  mtK-kL'ra  were  not  with  mi% 

And  that  mine  eyu  retited  not  on  their  dbput&tioit. 


•  Tho50  whiili  reklc  to  gpograpby  will  be  found  corrected  in  the  exeeUent  Appendix  to 
Bean  StaTilcy's  **  Sinai  and  Palcfttln©/' 

t  Two  ahght  rmperl^ctiotts  may  be  noticed  here.  Cbap.  i,  6,  read  *'  Xow  it  came  to  paM 
at  the  set  time  that  .  .  /'  (So  A.  B.  Davidson  rightly) ;  v.  19,  for  "from,'*  read  *'  acnsea/' 
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Lny  down  q  pledge  iio¥%  bp  my  surety  against  thyself. 

Who  ia  ho  that  would  strike  hands  with  me  I" 
For  Thou  hast  Lid  Ihoir  heart  from  understanding, 

Then? fore  wilt  lliou  not  exalt  tlicm. 
Hi>  bids  hiN  friend  to  th«  portion, 

While  the  eyes  of  hU  own  ehildrcn  foil 
Jlf*  hflth  made  me  a  by- word  of  the  people^ 

I  am  as  one  in  whose  fwe  lh**y  sjiit. 
Jf  ine  eye  j»  mnde  dim  with  vexition. 

And  my  limbs  are  all  iw  a  eliadow* 
Upright  men  arc;  astonied  at  this, 

And  the  inno<*ent  stim^th  np  himaelf  itgninet  the  impious* 
Yet  the  ri^htwjus  holds  on  htJ*  v  ay^ 

And  he  that  hath  clean  hands  j:*T0Treth  stronger  and  stronger. 
But  as  for  you  all,  return  ye,  and  come  now, 

Yet  shall  I  not  iiiid  one  wise  nian  among  you. 
My  days  arc  passed, 

My  purpose*  are  broken  off, 

My  most  eberijihed  thoughts,* 
Night  would  they  change  into  day, 

A  light  which  draweth  near  to  darkness!   • 
While  I  wait  for  hell  as  my  house, 

When  I  have  apread  my  l>ed  in  the  darkness, 
"When  I  have  cried  to  the  gmve.  Thou  art  my  fath<?r, 

To  the  worm,  Thou  art  my  mother  and  my  sister, 
Where  ij^  then  my  hope  1' 

Yea^  my  hope,  who  ean  see  it  f 
It  gocth  down  to  the  gates  of  hell, + 

If  there  is  wholly  rest  in  the  diiat, 

Tlie  Psalms  jire  lexically  easier,  but  s}Titactically  more  difficult 
than  Jolu  There  is  infinitely  more  variety  in  tlieni  linth  of  form  and 
idea.  Far  fmm  intitating  the  ]ihiintive  monotnue  of  Job,  a  single 
Psalm  often  goes  through  the  whole  gamirt  of  emotion.  With  tliia 
variety  of  idea  there  is  a  corTe8i)oiiding  variety  uf  furni.  Each  Psalin 
has  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  which  ouglit  to  Ije  marked  clearly 
in  the  translation,  since  ujion  this  depends  the  full  comprehension  of 
the  conjunctions  and  tlie  tenses,  Kowhere  is  the  stro[jhie  division 
more  clear  tlian  in  the  fi>rty-,second  Psalm,  at  least,  nowhere  would  it 
he  so,  if  it  were  not  so  nnba|>pily  divoix?cd  from  the  forty -tliird,  which 
ought  to  form  an  integral  part  of  it  Reunite  them,  and  yoti  discover 
tliree  distinct  strophes,  followed  by  an  epode  tlu^ee  times  repeated. 
Even  to  the  numl)er  of  lines  these  strophes  are  synimetrical.  A 
threefold  slrophic  division  ap[)ears,  too,  in  the  eighty -fourth  I'.salm, 
the  misti\kes  of  \\'hich  I  ^'enture  to  append  as  average  siiecimens  of 
their  class : — 

•  So,  excellently^  by  Mr.  Uodwell.     Rcnan  haa,  '*  Ces  projeta  qne  earetssait  mon  cocur.*' 

t  Heb.,  Mhcoi^  which  probably  had  at  first  the  same  meaning  as  bell,  1. 1.^  a  hollow, 

t>OTercd  place.     It  means  invariably  the  abode  of  departed  epirit*,  and  should  olwaj's  be 

rendered  by  the  same  e<jiuvalent.     The  A,  V.  is  divided  between  hell,  the  grave,  and,  as 

here,  the  pit     Bo  Wctt©  haa  '*  die  Unterwelt." 
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Title,  "Ff^r"— read  "ot7* 
Ver.   2  (end),  **Ff^r''— read  "to:" 

3.  "  And  Ihe  mralh/w  a  nest  for  ht')wI/\  where  she  nuu/  lay  her  young  ''^ 
read  "and  tlie  swallow  hath  a  nest,  wherein  she  laycth  her 
young." 

4.  ^^  Th'tj  trill  hfi  utiil  prn'i«iti*f  f/tre^^ — reml  **  evemiore  they  praise 
thre.*' 

5.  "  77;^'  trfuf.^  of  ihriii  "^niad  "  smooth  ways :  "  for  the  sake  of  eenst^ 
and  rhjthiiL    L'onip.  next  verse, 

*i.  "  Biif^a  " — read  "  wee^iing." 

"  A  wdl  ''—read  "  a  fonntain."     De  Wette,  "  quellenreick*' 
"  The  raiti  nhn  jHlffh  the  pooh  "—read  "  the  early  rain  also  covcretli 
it  with  hlesiiings." 
10.  **  Be  a  door-k^ejier  "—read  '*  stand  at  the  threshold," 

>Sonie  even  of  these  may  be  thought  tolerably  important,  ^lost 
people,  liowever,  in  talking  of  the  Psalms,  have  in  view  certain  hupe- 
less  mistranslations  of  the  Prayer-book  (i.  c,  Cranmer's)  Version. 
Now  I  willingly  Mlmit  that,  hopelessly  wrong  as  these  may  be,  they 
have  one  conspicuous  merit:  tliey  never  sink  to  the  level  of  cari- 
catures. There  is  a  roll  in  the  language,  and  an  impressiveness  in 
the  rb}ihni,  which  ban  almost  disappeared  from  the  literal  obscnrity 
of  i\\^  Authorized  Bible.  Still  1  cannot  but  think  a  tldrd  version 
might  still  be  framed,  which  shoidd  combine  the  old  rhytlimiwil 
echoes  with  at  least  some  trace  of  scholarly  accuracy. 

I  subjoin  a  few  attempts  of  my  own,  which  may  serve  at  least  U\ 
illustrate  the  principles  advanced  : — 

Feahn  xlix*  11,  They  am  laid  In  (kv  hall  Vike  eheep,  their  Rhephcrd  ifi  death  :• 
The  upright  have  domination  over  them  in  the  mc»niing^ 
And  their  bt^anty  shall  hell  eoniume,  so  that  it  have  no  dwelling. 
Ivii].  ft.  Before  your  pots  can  feel  the  thorns, 

Both  the  ^reen  and  tlie  burning  ehall  He  8wec|i  away. 

Tlie  rhythm  will  hardly  allow  us  to  keep  the  words  ""  ns  with  n 
whirlwind,"  by  which  the  Authorized  Version  seeks  to  give  the  full 
force  of  the  verb  in  the  second  clause  of  this  verse.  8ee  some  goo*i 
remarks  by  Archbishop  Trench^  *'  Ou  the  Authorized  Yei-sion  of  the 
New  Testament,"  p.  25.     Bunseu  renders  ''binwegsturmen/* 

IxTiii*  30.  Bchuke  the  beast  of  the  reeds. 

The  company  of  bulls  among^  the  calvca  of  the  people ; 
Trample  on  those  that  have  pleasure  in  ailver, 
Seatter  the  poople  that  delight  in  war. 

(Tlie  almost  certain  correction  in  the  third  line,  adopted  by  Mi-. 
Perowne  from  Bunsen,  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  Arabic  version 
of  Rabbi  Yaphctb.) 

ex,  3.  Thy  people  are  full  of  steal  in  the  day  of  thy  host,  in  holy  robeB, 

More  than  the  (dew  of  the)  'womb  of  the  dawTi  hast  thou  the  dew  oi 
thy  youth  (or,  cometh  to  thee  as  dew  thy  youth ;  as  BunAen  para- 
phrfkstacally). 

•  So  Mr.  Pwrowne— **  Death  is  their  ihepherd/' 
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The  tiunslation  of  the  Proverbs  has  faults  of  two  kinds,  those  which 
arise  fTOin  imperfect  apprebensioii  of  the  pamllelism^-such  may  be 
found  even  in  easy  passages, — and  those  which  arise  from  lexical 
deficiencies.  Instances  of  the  former  abound  passim  :  as  instances  of 
the  hitter  I  shall  merely  note  those  which  seem  to  occiu-  in  the  gi'ejit 
description  of  AVisdom  in  chap,  ^aii,  More  striking  instance.^  might 
be  fonnd,  for  this  book  is  strewn  with  lij^jotheses ;  but  few  scbolai-s,  1 
should  think,  in  our  day,  would  question  the  following  corrections  : — 

Ver.  22.  ^^  Ptme^med'' — ^read  "  produced/'     LXX.,  tfcT«r£. 

26.  **iVW  tftt'  hhjhed  /mrt  of  the  dn^t  nf  the  wor/fL''     What  can  this 

mvan  '] — mad  *'  nor  the  *:H>dy  (litemlly  head  ;  mass  is  too  modern) 
nf  tht'  finds  of  tht?  eiirth." 

27.  "  mifu  he  ^'f  a  ctiTffpa^^-  *'- — rea<l  **  when  he  marked  out  thu  ai^ch." 

28.  **  He  stt'etifjNHm'd** — read  "j^w  strong," 
^d.  ''  His  deme  " — read  "  hia  boumi" 

**  His  amiffifmdmeni '^^^TQnd  "  his  border.*' 
30.   "  Ofhf'  Immfjhf  up  trdh  htm  *' — i^ead  ''chiLd'  liuiklLi/* 

"And  I  ?ftf.y  flndf/  A/k  dditjhf*' — read  '*aiul  1  was  all  (or,  *  full  nf*) 
mvishiiient  day  by  dfiy." 
3L  ^^  lifjoieinfj  in  tkt'  hahffahlc  p^rt  of  h^  pfnih.'^     8eiij*f  and  rhylhin 
i^oni   hoi^    to    have   deserted   oer   tn\ns]ator8   togother — read 
"sporting  in  his  fnutful  world." 

Ecclesiastes  disputes  with  Job  and  the  Tsalms  tlie  claim  of  lieing 
the  worst  tninslate^l  book  in  the  Authorized  ^"ersi^n.  Passing  over 
this  and  the  Song  of  Songs,  we  come  to  "  the  goodly  felloe  ship  of  the 
Prophet^.*'  Isaiah  and  the  Prophets  in  general  rank  decidcilly  above 
the  poetical  books  in  accuracy  of  rendering,  in  logical  connection,  antl 
in  beauty  of  rhythm.  In  smooth  and  easy  cimpters,  like  some  of 
those  in  the  second  i>art  of  Isaiah,  there  is  companitively  little  to 
object  t4),  l.)ut  in  other  chapters  nearly  every  verse  re^iuires  some 
correction.  Take  for  an  instance  Lsa.  be.  1—7,  which  is  translated 
by  Bishop  Txnvth  in  Ins  happiest  manner.  Here  is  a  revised  trans- 
lation based  upon  the  Authurizcd  Version  and  Lowth  : — 

Ver.  1.  Bui  ther^  nhaXl  nat  hereaaer  bo  darkness  in  tho  limd  wkiuh  w&b  diatresfled  i 
Aa  in  the  former  time  he  debased 
The  Innd  of  Zobulon  mid  the  land  of  Naphtali, 
So  in  the  latter  timfj  he  hiith  made  it  glorious  : 
Even  the  way  of  the  sea,  b«jond  Jorduij  Oalilee  of  the  nitiona. 

5,  For  eYer\*  greare  of  liim  that  \a  groored  in  the  eanftict, 
And  the  garment  rolled  in  (much)  blodd, 

Shall  be  for  a  bunung^  even  fael  for  the  firo. 

6.  To  the  increoae  of  hia  government  and  to  peace  there  ahall  be  no  end.  &r.. 

as  in  A.  V. 

But  I^\\i,b  is  not  always  so  successfid.  He  is  of  very  little  use  in 
the  following  pericope,  which  contains  the  much-quoted  and  niuch- 
abused  Ethiopian  oracle  (xvii  12-^x7111  7) : — 
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**  Ho  \  •  n  murmur  of  many  people, 
Whioli  murmur  like  the  munnur  of  tlie  seM ; 
And  %  fuahing  of  naticmp, 
Wliicli  rufih  like  the  rushing  of  mighty  waters. 
Th3  nfltidna  rush  like  the  rushing  of  many  waters, 
Bit  fie  lelnilcetlL  them,  aud  they  flee  ikr  of^ 
<^iid  «!«  eh«a«d  sLs  the  ibatl'  of  the  mount^os  before  the  wiud, 
And  as  the  whirling  dust  before  the  storm. 
At  ereiimg-tide,  behold,  terror  \ 
Before  mornings  hu  la  nut  1 
Thit  10  the  jiortion  of  them  thit  spoil  us, 
And  the  lot  of  them  tliat  rob  us. 


'*  Ho !  the  land  of  elashing  iK-ings, 

Which  lieth  along  the  rivera  of  Bthiopia, 

Which  aendeth  ambnaaadora  by  the  &ea, 

And  in  reed^Teaseb  on  the  face  of  the  waters  \ 

Go,  ye  swift  roessengera,  to  a  nation  tall  and  gloasy, 

To  a  people  terrible  from  their  beginning  hitherto, 

A  nation  mighty  in  tTompling, 

Whose  land  riTera  divide* 

AU  ye  inhabitsnU  of  the  world  and  dwellers  on  the  earth, 

Bee  ye,  when  one  lifteth  up  an  enaign  on  the  mountains, 

And  Wben  one  bloweth  a  trumpet^  hear  ye ! 
in. 
•'  For  10  the  Lord  said  unto  rae  : 

Quietly  will  1  look  on  in  my  dwelling-place : 

like  the  clear  heat  in  aunghinc, 

Iiike  a  elond  of  dew  in  the  heat  of  harvest- 

For  afbre  the  harvest,  when  tht-  blossom  is  perfect, 

And  the  tion'oT  beoometh  a  ripaning  grape, 

Ue  cnttcth  off  the  shoots  with  pruning>hooks, 

Taketh  away,  and  levereth  the  ttridrils. 

!Ffaiey  ere  left  all  together  to  the  ravcnoua  builfl  of  the  Mountama, 

Add  to  the  hmtSm  of  Uit  ear^ ; 

And  the  mvenous  bird*  anauner  open  them, 

And  cA^ery  beast  of  the  aarth  wintereth  upon  them, 
rv. 
**  In  tkit  time  shall  a  preaent  he  brought  nnto  Ae  Eternal  of  Hosts 

From  a  people  tall  and  glossy, 

From  a  people  terribte  from  their  beg;inning  hitherto, 

A  nation  mighty  in  trampling^ 

Whose  land  rivers  divide. 

To  the  pkce  of  the  name  of  the  Eternal  of  Hosts,  the  Motmt  Zion." 

For  a  specimen  of  the  second  part  of  Isaiali  take  cha|K  lii  13 — ^15; 
liiL,  Ivi^  IviL  :— 

Chap,    lii,,  ver.  13.  "  Deed ^rmdmth/ " — read  "prosper,"  m  nmrgiit 
Chap.  IMi,  Tor.    1.  **  i*  "— i«ad  "  was." 

2,  **  Bhali  ffTirw  Up" — Kjad  **  grew  up,"  ajid  so  oil 

"  And  when  im  ahall  me  him^  there  is  tw  heatUy  that  we 
should  flf'tdre  him  " — read  "  that  we  should  see  him, 
and  110  bciuity  that  we,"  &c. 

•  Similarly  in  Gencya  Bible. 
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Chap,  liii,,  ver.  7.  ^^  And  hr  mtft  tf^iiietj,  ijpf — n^ad  "vet  lie  humblcf! 
himself,  iiiid  " — 
^^  He  is  hrought  m  ft  himh  to  the  ^fftughter,  mvi  oj^  a 
shetp  fit'forr  her  inhmtrer^  w  dnmh" — read  **as  the 
lainli  that  is  led  to  the  Hknghter^  and  aa  a  aheep 
that  before  her  ahearers  is  dumb/* 

8.  "  Ilf!  ira^  taken  fmm  prtjum  and  from  judgment " — read 

**  from  distress  and  fi-om  judgment  was  he  taken,"  as 
in  margin, 
^^  And  who  nhaJJ  derhtre   It  In  fjmn'fitkm  ?  /or"—Te^} 
"and  of  Ins  gent  ration  wlio  eonsidered  that." 

9,  "And  liP  modv  " — rt\^d  "and  one  (or,  'they')  made*" 
"  Bf^ran^p  "—read  **  tliougb,"  us  in  Geneva  Bible^ 

11,  "  Ht'  idifdl  Mt'ii  of  fhf  trorffil  of  his  soidy  and  ithnll  hp. 

soiisfird" — read  *' after  the  travail  of  his  sonJ  lut 
shall  see  an^l  b«  satisfied." 

**  If//  rightrous  /fprvo}d'* — read  "tla'  righteous  my  ser- 
vant;* 

"  With  fhf!  great  "^rt*ad  "  among  the  great" 

"  Place  " — read  "  memorial" 

"  Stepping  " — read  "  iii\'ing." 

**  Thf/g  are  greedtj  dags  trhith  ran  .  .  .  " — ^n^ad 
"  the  dogs  are  greedy,  they  can     .     .     .     .*' 

"From  /nV  quarter'' — read  "  from  every  quarter." 

12,  "  And  Ttineh  more  (/Viy/nt^/f/^fr'— i\?ad  "exceed big  greatly 

abundant"     (Who  is  it  that  remarks  on  the  beauty 
of  our  liiblieal  hexameters  ?) 
Chap.  Ivii.,  ver.  1,   "  Mprclfnl  men*' — read  ** godly  men." 

3.  Insert  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  verse,  "  Aa  for  you." 

5.  "  Witfi   idids^' — read  "in  the  oak-groves."     Covenlitle 

alone  is  riglit  here,  against  the  Vulgate  and  LutJier. 
Consequently,  says  Mn  Whittakeiv  be  must  have 
translated  frum  tlie  Hebrew,  But  I  tind  that 
Zwiugli's  Bible,  published  at  Zurich  in  153C, 
renders  "  under  den  EycheUj"*  an<l  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  Coverdale's  Bible  m  to  a  very  large 
extent  dependent  on  Zwingli's.  Mr.  Giiisbui^  ha« 
proved  this  for  at  least  one  canonical  book,  Eccle^i- 
aates, 

6.  "  Stream  " — read  "  watercourse." 
9.  «  Wmde>it  "^re4id  "  traveUe«t" 

13,  "  Ftfw/f^"— read  **a  breatk"     Vnlg.,  "/^w?y«." 
"  Ami  shatl  sag  *' — read  *^  and  one  shall  say." 


12, 
Chap.  IvLj  ver,  5. 

la 

IL 


14. 


I  have  presumed  a  great  deal  on  my  reader^s  gentleness.  But 
wbat  has  been  here  adduceil  from  Isaiah  may  serve  as  a  fuir  sample 
of  tbe  propbetical  books  in  general.  Of  these  Isaiah  ia  neither  the 
best  nor  the  worst  translated.  It  has  jierhaps  more  mistakes  than 
Jeremiah,  ^ut  many  fewer  in  proportion  to  its  size  than  Habakkuk, 
the  third  chapter  of  which,  in  nineteen  verses,  requires  thirty-one 
con'ections. 

»  So  a!BO  the  Fi-fiicli  and  Italian. 
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It  still  remains  to  classify  tlie  faults  of  tLe  Authorized  Version. 
They  seem  to  arise  from  fom^  sources, — 

1.  From  lexical  deficiencies.  Tlie  old  selii>ol  of  nebmist^!  leaned 
entii'ely  on  Eabbinieal  tradition,  especially  as  embodied  iii  the  Vul- 
gate, a  tradition  which  is  in  fact  the  parent  of  all  the  modem 
versions  and  many  of  their  most  startling  en-ors.  The  new  school 
rested  uu  comparative  criticisui,  but  not  as  yet  with  much  firmness. 
The  lexicons  at  its  commajid  were  verj'"  imperfect.  Even  Golius  and 
Castell  sometimes  jLj;ive  Avords  w]iich  do  not  really  exist,  or  which  at 
least  do  not  exist  m  t!ie  sense  described.  A*^'ain,  students  of  the  new 
learning  did  not  know  how  to  use  their  lexicons  properly.  They  were 
deficient  in  that  delicate  judgment  and  power  uf  discriiuinaticjn  which 
made  (iesenius  sn  successful  in  cumparing  Hebrew  with  the  cognate 
languages.  An  Ambic  lexicon  is  a  dangerous  thing  in  the  hands  of 
a  novice ;  with  a  little  good-will  he  can  make  it  say  what  lie  pleases. 
In  most  cases  a  knowledge  of  the  general  connection  of  tlie  sentence 
-^^ill  thi-ow  great  light  on  the  meaning  of  partioidar  words  in  it  But 
when  this  is  wanting,  as  it  most  commonly  was  in  our  translators, 
comparative  iTiticism  only  increases  the  risk  of  error. 

2.  From  the  article,  through  omitting  it  where  it  shoidd,  anrl 
introducing  it  where  it  should  n^it  he  expressed.  Instances  of  the 
former  abound  pnmm,  especially  in  topographical  descriptions,  where 
some  well-known  landmark,  usually  a  tree,  is  by  means  of  the  article 
to  be  brought  out  in  btdd  relief.  A  curious  instance  of  t!ie  latt-er 
ocem^s  in  the  Btjok  of  Proverbs  (xxLii.  23),  where  a  whole  theory  of 
philosophy  is  involved  in  this  little  interloper,  "  the,"  The  Authorized 
Version  nms  thus, — 

"  Butf  Hie  U'idh^  and  aeil  it  ttot  ; 
Aho  m'td^mf  ^nd  imtfMctwnj  and  under atandin^.'^ 

But  if  our  translators  had  been  consistent  with  their  theory*  they 
would  have  printed  *'the*'  in  italics.  The  words  belong  to  no  exclu- 
sive church  or  school  or  sect,  but  to  all  honest  inquirers  :  '*  Euj^ 
truth,  and  sell  it  not.*'  Such  errors  are  easily  corrected.  They  arc 
due  to  the  use  <if  grannnars  in  Ljitiu,  and  the  Latin  Vulgate.  Tlie 
French  Kible  is  far  more  disfigured  l)y  them  than  our  own. 

3.  From  the  particles,  which  have  made  so  many  crut:es  mitTprf^ff^n^ 
in  the  OldJ^Testameut  as  well  as  in  the  'New,  It  is  hard  to  say  which 
parts  of  Holy  Scripture  have  been  most  unfairly  dealt  with,  the 
Psaluis  of  David  or  the  Epistles  of  St,  Paul.*  The  nuslakes  of  trans- 
lators in  the  fornuzr  arise  fr<jm  the  small  number  of  Hebrew  pre- 
[X)sitions  and  conjunctions,  and  the  wide  range  of  their  significations. 

•  The  spci'imptis  nddiucd  above  from  Ibe  rsiilms  give  no  idea  of  the  c^xtont  of  the  cnn- 
fruion  which  pervades  that  book.  Bui  no  qietimcu  could  he  given  so  much  to  the  point 
■•  l&a.  liii. 
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They  fann,  it  lias  b^eii  observed,  a  smt  of  luaterial  bond,  which 
represents  without  expressing  tlie  true  unseen  bond  of  the  intellect. 
A  very  eqnivocd^  bond,  some  one  may  say.  So  to  ns  it  not  sehloni 
is,  but  tile  subtle  and  synthetic  Hebrew  mind  was  not  perplexed  by 
the  apparent  ambiguity.  It  delighted,  not  indeed  in  ambiguity,  but 
in  the  agile  exercise  of  its  powers— so  a<ide,  that  when  the  miiul 
myved,  it  seemed  still  to  be  at  rest.  It  hml  what  Montaipie  calls 
**  un  esprit  pi^itnsavUier  ; "  it  reached  conclusions  at  a  V>onnd,  and  w*as 
not  very  cai'eful  to  explain  tlie  intervening  steps.  The  slightest  clue 
enabled  it  to  solve  the  eoigimis  of  Eccdesiastes.  And  a.s  slight  a 
clue  sufficed  to  enable  it  to  link  the  impassioned  vei^icles  of  David. 
But  we,  |>ooi'  western  minds,  need  all  the  resources  of  intellect  and 
language  t**  eatcli  the  meaning,— the  keenest  eye»  the  liiiest  tact,  tlie 
most  varied  forms  of  expression.  A  Iiost  of  great  critics,  fvossesaing 
ni*u*e  or  ievver  of  these  gifts,  have  rlone  their  best  ti>  enlighten  the 
ilark  places,  and  yet,  with  all  tlieir  efforts,  the  darkness  still  hangs 
alx*ut  reluctant  comers.  We  are  still  sometimes  obliged  to  grope 
aftei"  the  thought.  Such  places  may  now  easily  be  counted  on  the 
lingers,  but  in  the  time  ol  Iviug  James's  transktoi-s  they  might  be 
counted  by  hi  ties  and  by  himdreds. 

Ferhaps,  mi  the  whole,  the  ctFnjnnctions  suffer  least.  The  histijrical 
hooks  are  too  free  from  self-consciousness  to  allow  much  variet^^  in 
tlieir  use.  Jkit  the  prepositions  are  misappi'ehended  impartially  in 
both  hislury  and  puehy. 

1  oj>en  l^wuld's  (Trammar,  and  read  the  paragraph  on  the  temporal 

lueaning  of  7*  ^^  P*  ^^^'     Twelve  examples  are  given,  of  which  no 

few^er  than  six  are  distinctly  mis  Iran  slated  in  tlie  Authorized  Version. 

4  The  same  activity  of  imagination  has  produced  another  fruitful 

source  of  confusion   in   the  use  of  the  tenses.      Present,  past,  and 

future  are  jumbled  tii<j:ether  in  siicb  a  maze  of  disuixler.  that,  as  M. 

Keuss  observes,  one  would  say,  from  reading  the  translations,  that  the 

sacred  autboi^  either  did  not  wish  to  be  undei'stood,  or  at  least  did 

not  know  huw  to  mrange  their  ideas  in  logical   sequence.     But  the 

tenses  in  the  original  htp.  never  left  to  the  sport  of  arbitrary  caprice. 

Our  cold  anatomical  tense  distinctions  \^ere  not  employed  by  the 

Hebrews,  simply  because  they  were  not  needed.       Under  the  two 

categories,  of  that  which  has  become  and  tliat  which  is  liccoming, 

were  grouped  a  whole  cloud  of  tine  distinctions,  whicli  are  only  to 

■  lie  observed  by  a  minnte  study  of  the  context.     Faults  of  this  kind, 

B  therefore,  resolve  themselves  nitu  tliat  want  of  power  to  seize  the 

I  conception  of  the  whole,  which  we  have  noticed  before  as  the  grand 

^^m        faDing  of  the  Authorized  Version. 

^^1  But,  in  fact,  fdl  tlie  possible  varieties  of  njistake  in  translating  the 

V  Old  Testament  may  be  reckoned  under  one  of  two  heads — those  which 
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deati-ciy  the  touueetion,  anil  thuse  \\\iw\\  tUj  not.  The  hitter  piY^pon- 
iterate  in  numl^rs,  the  former  in  iiupcntauce  ;  the  latter  in  the 
historical,  the  I'nruier  in  the  |>oetieEil  auvl  prophetical  hooks. 

1  suspect  that  most  wlio  have  proposed  a  revision  have  confined 
tlieir  view  entirely  to  the  fonner  of  tliese  two  chisses.  The  ^largaret 
Pn>fessor  at  Caml>ridg6  is  of  opinion  *'  that  there  are  at  least  one 
thousand  passages  of  the  EuglLsb  liihle  that  might  be  amended 
without  any  change  in  the  geneml  texture  and  justly-reverenced 
language  rjf  the  version.'**  Now  I  do  not  yield  to  any  man  in  earnest 
appreciation  of  the  heauty  of  its  style,  hut  I  am  sure  that  in  the  Old 
Testament  alone  the  calculation  oHered  falls  far  below  the  trutk 
Taking  the  in:»t  unfair  average  of  three  mistakes  a  diapter  iu  the 
historical  bouks,  and  eight  mistakes  in  the  other  hooks,  we  arrive  at  a 
total  of  1.308  in  the  former,  and  3,944  in  the  latter.  What  is  to  Vh* 
done  ?     What  remcily  for  the  evil  can  we  devise  ? 

Ahmad,  the  <piestion  has  been  ab^eady  Jisked,  discusjsed,  and 
answered.  Fmnee,  Italy,  Spnin,  Holland,  (icvmany,  have  all  tried 
their  old  versions  and  found  them  wanting, — have  all  more  or  less 
authoritatively  accepted  the  principle  of  revision.  Here,  at  lea.st,  we 
are  out  of  the  domain  of  science,  we  are  i^esting  on  the  broad  basis  of 
facts.  If  the  icineily  has  faileil  abroad,  it  may  be  assumed  as  pro- 
Imble  that  it  will  fail  ui  England ;  if  it  lisiij  succeeded  al>road,  it  may 
be  assumed  as  probable  that  it  will  succeed  in  England.  The  answers 
given  are  of  two  kintls,  and  caiTcspond  with  the  twt>  classes  of  faults 
dnscovered  in  the  versions.  Some,  as  for  imitance  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  have  reeotled  from  the  shock  involved  iu  too  complete  a  eritieiil 
revision ;  they  have  been  content  to  correct  tlie  small  errors  and  leave 
the  great,  to  stram  out  the  gnat,  and  swallow  the  eamcL  OtJierSj  as 
nemiany,  and  perhaps  riolhind^f  have  had  the  noble  courage  to  cut 
(piite  down  to  the  root  of  the  evil.  They  have  shown  the  possibility 
of  translations  which  shall  be  at  once  old  and  new,  popular  and 
accurate.  And  there  is  an  obvious  reason  for  this  difterence.  Tbose 
coimtries  in  %vhich  exogetical  studies  liave  taken  a  wide  develoi>ment, 
do  not  long  remain  siitisfied  with  an  im[>erfect  revision. 

About 


Spf 


iiy 


cause 


are  of  the  task  of  revision  has  devolved  upon  English  scholars.J 

•  ProftsaoT  Sclwyn'a  "Notes  on  llie  Proposed  Amondmctit  of  the  AiitlioTizcd  Version.** 
1856.     P.  38. 

t  Tho  Dutrh  Tmnslation  (1G37)  is  eaid  by  Bunscn  to  be  equal  or  supmor  to  tbo 
Knglisli.  The  present «  enlun'  has  prodiifjtd  a  *'  renovated  Tram^ltitirm/'  by  Voq  der  Palm, 
n  pupil  of  tbf  brilliftut  SL'hulteni;.  It  appeared  between  Ijil8-;I0  \  but  it^  uac  has  probably 
iKMm  tonJined  lo  tbe  educated  classes,  See  TratiblaUon  of  ^*  Life  of  Van  der  Paliu. 
New  York,     1863.'*     An  outhorUed  rt^isiuri  ia  said  tu  be  now  in  progress. 

X  Tbe  Foreiga  Translattou  Cutumitt4:e  of  the  Soticty  for  Protiiuting  Chriatian  Know- 
ledge, 
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Of  Valera's  Bibk'  (li;i02)  1  kirnw  iiotliiii^s  I'^it  Diadatrs  (1641)  is  so 
good,-— indeed,  our  own  version  scarcely  equals  it  in  acciim<.;}% — that  1 
c;ni  only  Inipe  tliat  the  work  of  revisiun  lia.s  l>eeii  perromied  ia  a 
Oiaiiiier  wurtby  of  tlie  original 

If  tlie  Italian  is  one  of  the  beat,  the  French  is  certainly  tlie  worst 
of  modem  Bibles.  I>e  Sacy's,  however  eminent  on  tlie  score  of  style, 
lusiy  be  put  out  of  court,  as  ilerived  immediately  from  the  Vulgate. 
Bnt  even  the  Protestant  Bible,  in  aU  its  numerous  editions,  from 
Lei^M'e  to  ( )sterva!d,  is  only  a  seeoinl-baiid  revision  of  the  Liitin  text. 

A  really  critical  aniendnieut  of  such  a  version  is,  on  tlie  one  hand, 
very  urgentj  but  on  the  other  very  difficult,  especially  while  Biblical 
scholai'ship  in  France  is  at  such  a  low  ebb.  Several  attemjits  at  it, 
however,  have  been  made  lately,  for  the  knowledge  of  which  I  am 
indebted  to  a  very  entc^rtainin^^  work  l>y  M.  le  Ptustenr  Petavel, 
entitled  ''  La  Bible  en  France/'  In  1842-9,  M.  ^Matter,  the  well- 
known  historian  of  Gnosticism,  superintended  a  revision,  which  is,  I 
believe,  gradually  increa.sing  in  popularity.  But  the  faidts  of  a  vei'sion 
l>ased  on  the  Vulgate  are  so  radical  as  to  bf*,  I  fear,  almost  incurable.* 
Another  fatal  obstacle  to  the  production  of  a  really  good  version  is  the 
state  of  the  language.  Thei-e  was  no  great  master  of  stjde  among  the 
Beformers,  except  Calvin,  and  he  unfortunately  contented  himself 
with  revising  Olivetau.  Would  that  it  had  been  otiienvise !  Who 
can  teU  tliat  the  vrhole  current  of  French  literatin-e  and  religion  might 
riot,  ])erhapsi,  have  flowed  differently,  if  the  colourless  jmiprieties  of 
( Jstervald  had  been  exchanged  for  the  idiomatic  force  fulness  of  Calvin? 

Merhocrity  at  any  rate  is  not  the  faidt  of  Luther's  translation.  The 
greatest  writers,  such  as  Goethe  and  Schiller,  have  resorted  to  it  as 
the  well  of  German  undefiled.  Its  great  characteristics  are  strength 
and  clearness.  Luther  is  never  hazy.  His  w*ork  is  as  his  life;  he 
always  hx>ks  straight  before  him,  lie  may  be  ^viT>ng,  but  there  is  no 
mistakmg  his  meaning.  So  anxious  was  he  above  all  things  to  lie 
uudei'stood,  that  he  trsmslated  the  Psalms  twice  before  he  was  satis- 
tied.  But  in  truth  he  takes  nmrvellons  liberties  with  tlie  Hebrew 
text.  Even  in  the  instorical  books  mistakes  abound,  but  in  the  more 
dillicult  parts  there  is  hardly  a  chapter  which  retains  more  than  the 
faintest  traces  of  the  original  connection. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  nmdcrn  scholars,  the  De  Wettes, 

*  ^I.  S.  Ctthcn,  a  Jcuiih  athokr,  has  published  a  new  trnn&lation  of  the  Old  Testament 
from  the  Rational istir  pur^int  of  view.  Th<*  style  ia  horribly  pp<lpstriaii,  and  even  the 
rriticistn  is  somcwliat  disaiipointiiig.  As  an  instance  of  bia  style,  take  tbeBO  wunis  in 
I'sftlm  xvi,  3,  *"  Les  snirils  tie  la  terre,  et  les  horaniea  di*tinKU('S." 

I  may  here  refir  to  a  rather  startling  nutict?,  in  the  rait  Mall  Ga^U,  of  a  committee 
litoly  fonntd  at  Taris  for  the  tranalation  of  the  Bible,  inelndinp:  the  very  oppneitc  names 
i>f  MtjnUilemhert,  Crij.jiieujc,  Grafry,  Vhm  Uya(  inthe,  th?  Chief  Itabbit  and  I'riaco  Lucien 
Ronaparte.    The  hiahope,  however,  bavo  distlaimed  and  anathematized  it. 
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the  Btinsens,  tlie  8t lei's,  slionld  rest  content  witli  tliese  aekiiowli^djTed 
tlelects,  Meyer  endeavoured  to  correct  them  in  a  sparin^r  and  rautioiia 
Revisjion,  witli  which  I  am  only  acquainted  hy  name.  This  was  pub- 
lished, after  ten  years*  toil,  in  1818.  The  well-known  commentator, 
iStier,  who  "  cuUabanited "  in  the  hist  ethtion,  republished  it,  after 
Meyer's  death,  in  a  revised  form  in  1851. 

Jliich  greater  and  more  important  was  tlie  translation  puldished  by 
De  AVette  in  18*^1,  whicli  critics  uf  the  most  opposite  schuuls  agree 
to  praise,     BL  Gaussen,  of  Geneva,  wTites  thus :  — 

**Ne  pr^fere-t-on  pna  aiijiHird'hin  chez  lea  Alh^mands  la  tradm^tirjn  dii 
doctvur  de  Wettc  ^  celle-ineino  Hu  grand  Luther  \  Ne  so  croit-on  pas  phis  silr 
d'avoir  la  pensee  du  Sahit-Esprit  dans  les  hgnos  du  profosseur  do  Bak^  quo 
dans  cellt-'s  du  Keformattiiu'  %  Le  premitir  s\'st  attache  to aj ours  do  Xxh%  pr^s 
aux  expresaiona  dt?  son  texte,  commii  un  savant  docile  aux  suules  regies  de 
la  philologle ;  tandb  que  I'autre,  par  itiomeiits,  semblo  chercher  qaelquo 
chose  de  plus  et  se  faire  iuterpretis  autant  quo  traducteur."* 

This  w^itness  is  true.  But  those  very  qualities  which  fit  De  Wette  so 
well  for  the  closet  are  tlie  veiy  ones  which  unfit  him  fur  popular  use. 
lie  has  written,  he  says,  for  two  classes  of  readers,  for  scholars  and 
for  the  people.  But  the  scholai*s  generally  have  tlie  best  of  it ;  clear- 
ness is  sacniiced  to  fidelity. 

In  1859  appeared  the  first  instalment  of  a  *' complete  Bible-work 
for  the  Church."  Its  antlior  was  the  no  less  learned  tlian  pious  Baixaa 
Burisen.  It  consists  of  a  new  translation,  executed  with  very  [^*at 
taste  and  ability,  with  sliort  notes,  more  to  tlie  point  iierhaps  (scien- 
tifically speaking)  than  any  other  notes  of  tlie  kind  in  any  language. 
The  great  object  of  its  lamented  author  (who  did  nut  live  to  see 
its  completion)  was  to  bring  back  the  mass  of  tire  intelligent  laity  to 
the  study  of  the  Bible.  He  calls  his  work  a  Ee\dsion  of  Luther,  but 
it  is  a  Revision  in  a  sense  of  his  own.  The  allegiance  which  lui  pays 
is  nut  to  the  letter,  but  to  the  spirit  of  Luther,  whose  tone  and  style 
he  retains,  while  rejecting  his  en*ors.-f" 

It  wlQ  bo  clear,  from  the  very'  slight  sketch  which  has  thus  been 
given,  that  the  i:jlan  of  a  merely  superticial  revision  has  completely 
failed.    The  revision  of  Ostcrvakl  by  Matter,  and  that  of  Luther  by 

•  **Th^tipii<Mistic,"  p.  229,  quoted  by  M.  P^tavel. 

t  There  b  a  tltt  interesting  article  on  tho  revision  of  Lutber'a  Biblo  in  the  **  Tlieolo- 
gisclie  Studicn  und  Kritiken"  for  1849,  The  writer  aeoma  to  dt'spLur  of  anything  boiiig 
done  at  prt'sent  on  three  g^rounda, —  (1)  the  Bcvcranec  of  parties;  (2)  the  dLfiereneo  of 
opimon  &a  to  the  qualities  required  in  a  reriaion ;  (3)  the  continual  progress  of  critical 
■iudiea.  He  looks  forward  to  the  future  for  a  "  Bibel-werk'*  of  ideal  perfection.  The 
translation  is  to  keep  as  close  na  possible  to  Lutlier,  but  employ  all  the  results  of  the  latest 
inTeitigation ;  itppt-ndicca  on  Biblical  Antiquities,  &c  ,  are  to  be  added,  forming  ffjr  the 
hiity  what  "Winer  «  **  Eeal-W5rtcrbuch"  is  for  the  kamcd;  the  CathoUc  and  Pi-otestant 
Churches  ar«  to  bo  united  in  the  work.  Till  it  is  accomplished,  kt  Luther's  Bible  remain. 
"Nur  ein  &o  gTosatB  Segeoa-wcrk  wire  eo  grosaen  OpfcrawertL.'' 
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Stier,  are  both  models  of  paiDStaking  conscientioiisness,  and  yet  two  of 
the  most  eminent  scholars  of  France  and  Gennany  respectively  have 
pronounced  against  them;— I  mean  Professor  lienss  of  Sti-asbourg,  and 
Baron  Bnnsen.  Still  it  is  no  less  clear  that  something  must  be  done, 
and  done  speedily — not  only  out  of  reverence  for  the  saered  words 
whose  meaning  is  darkened,  not  only  out  of  charity  for  tliose  who 
long  to  understand  what  they  read,  but  cannot,  but  also  because  the 
task  wliich  it  is  ours  by  inheritance  to  perform  is  being  dady  under- 
taken by  prejudiced,  ignorant,  or  unskilful  lumds.  Komaiiists,  Eap- 
tists,  Unitarians,  Jews,  have  all  produced  their  separate  renderings  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  most,  if  not  all,  have  marked  them  %vith  the 
fatal  stamp  of  theological  or  philological  party. 

One  translation,  that  by  Dr.  Geddes,  a  learned  and  liberal  Pioman 
Catholic,  is  spoiled  by  the  prevalent  anti-Masoretic  heresy  of  Bishop 
LcAvth.*  iVnother,  published  by  the  "  American  Bible  Union,"  by  its 
bhmdering  scholarship,  and  by  the  pecidiar  phmseology  of  the  Bap- 
tists. A  third,  by  ilr.  Craik  of  Bristol,  is  rendered  unintelligible  by 
adopting  Professor  I^e's  theory  of  the  tenses.  Still  more  so  is 
the  Jeii^ish  Bible,  by  Dr,  Benisch,  by  reason  of  his  compulsory 
adherence  to  Eabbmical  tradition.  These  four  are  new  translations ; 
three  othei*s  claim  only  to  be  revi.'^ions.  Dr.  Conquest's  Bilrle,  **  with 
20,000  emendations"  (1841),  has  no  independent  value»  and,  as  Mr. 
Piumptre  observes,  "  is  almost  self-condemned  by  the  silly  ostentation 
of  its  title  :"t  it  is  said,  however,  to  be  wi<lely  circulated  in  Scotland. 
Superior  to  this  is  a  revision  by  Islw  Wellbeloved  ami  others.  Tlie 
hitest  attempt  is  by  Mr.  Sharpe,  %  the  weIl*knoMTi  Egyptologist  of  the 
British  Museum.  That  learned  scholar  must  forgive  us  for  expressing 
a  fear  that  he  has  over-estimated  his  powers.  Critical  judgment  and 
poetieal  taste  may  not  be  required  in  the  study  of  hieroglyphics,*but 
they  assuredly  are  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible.  Critically  spew- 
ing, the  corrections  are  both  too  sparing  and  too  liold.  Had  they 
been  less  sparing  or  less  bold,  a  better  book  woidd  have  been  pro- 
duced. In  style  they  are  sometimes  mean  and  always  tinrhythmical, 
producing  an  effect  of  patcliwork  which  is  for  from  agreeable.  Here 
are  some  specimens  of  the  translation  r — 

Pittlm  ii.  12.  **  Embrace  purity." 

xvi»  9,  "  Therefore  my  heart  i»  gliidj  niid  my  liver  rejoicctli." 
cr.  3,  "  Thy  people  will  be  ready  in  tby  day  of  battle. 
In  Tobea  of  holiness  from  the  birtb, 
From  the  raoming  U  the  dew  o£  tby  youth." 

*  Dn  GL'ddee^s  principles,  whitih  were  Inr  in  advanco  of  hia  ago^  are  stated  in  the  **PriH 

spL'Ctiia  of  a  New  Translation,"  published  at  Glaagow  in  1786, 

t  Mr.  PIumptre^B  Jirtiilc  m.  the  Autliorized  Version  in  Smith's  "  Diet,  of  tho  Eible." 
J  ^*Tho  Hebrew  Scriptures,  Translated  by  Samuvl  Sharp?,  being  a  Ile^iiion  of  the 

Authorized  English  Old  Tostament.     In  Threo  Volumes.     London.     1866." 
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IfliL  ijc.  1.  •*  Nevertbdess,  tlie  cilmnoss,"  &c,,  wrong! j-,  as  in  A*  V. 
2,  3,  4»      Nearly  a»  in  A,  V, 

0.    **  For  every  soldier's  shoe  ii  muddied  jn  th©  ctinfusion,  and  tis  gannenta 
are  rolled  in  blood ;  and  thia  shall  be  witli  Luruing  and  fuel  of  firo/' 
xxvi.  19.  **  Thy  dead  one»  will  revive  my  dead  body  ; 

Tkoy  arise ;  awake  and  sin^,  ye  thai  dwell  in  duat ; 

For  thy  dew  is  as  the  dew  of  herbs, 

And  tlie  earth  shall  cast  out  tho  departed  spirita.** 

The  most  strLkiiig  novelty  in  tlie  aiTangeinent  of  this  edition  con- 
sists in  the  intrusion  within  brackets  of  explanatory  words.  The  ac- 
curacy of  these  is  in  some  oases  open  to  great  question,  but  even  wei^ 
it  otherwise,  is  it  well  to  place  a  modern  imauthorized  gloss  on  a  level 
with  the  sacred  original  ?  We  thought  tlie  initial  summaries  of  the 
Authorized  Version  had  gone  quite  far  enough  in  a  wrong,  direction. 

If  we  seem  to  he  rather  severe  upon  Mr.  Sliarpe,  it  is  because 
we  feel  that  he  deserves  criticism.  This  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
**Tlie  Authorized  Aversion  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  Harmo- 
nized, Chissified,  Kevised,  &c.j  by  Alexander  Vance."  The  author 
is  one  of  those  nnfortunate  persons  wlio,  cursed  with  too  much 
leisure  and  too  few  brains,  imagine  tliemselves  commissioned  to  set 
ever}' body  else  right,  lie  lias  neither  learning  nor  common  sense,  but 
in  lieu  of  these  is  puft'ed  up  with  self-conceit.  He  cannot  even  write 
plain  English,     One  sentence  will  give  some  idea  of  the  book  i^ — 

*'  So  much  aclmved,  tho  n^xt  thing  done  was,  to  shTitlle  the  whole 
together,  exactly  as  one  would  tiie  letters  of  nn  aljdiabet,  and  then  to 
rearninge  afrosh  all  thia  protligions  iiiii-ss  of  niutilatod  and  i»;olated  matter  \ 
which  operation  was  n.^peati?dj  not  once,  nar  twice,  but  six  or  seven  tuue^ 
over,  newer  and  more  felicitous  ooinhiiiations  being  eil'ect^  il,  in  laeasuro  and 
proportinn  as  tho  conqiiler  found  !miist'If  to  be  beeoming  more  profoundly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  and  tbe  genius  of  the  sacred  inspirations." — Inirod,, 
p.  vii. 

Enough  of  such  insanity. 

Shall  we  then,  revision  failing  tis,  deeide  for  a  new  Authorized 
Tmnslation  ?  Before  answering  this  question,  I  must  restate  under 
another  form  what  seems  to  me  the  ratUcal  defect  of  our  present 
version  ;  it  is  the  result  of  a  compromise.  If  King  James's  forty-two 
translators,  like  the  seventy  of  ^Vlexandrian  tradition,  had  each  been 
placed  in  a  separate  cell,  and  bitklen  to  produce  an  intelligible  render- 
ing of  the  originab  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  some  of  them  would, 
even  if  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  have  succeeded  in  doing  so.  But 
if  any  single  version  thus  produced,  say  Bedweirs  for  instance,  had  been 
invented  witli  authority  by  a  royal  edict,  all  the  remaining  forty-one 
would  have  raised  a  tumult  of  opposition  to  the  version  prelerred. 
Now  if,  as  it  appears  to  me,  an  intelligible  version  must  be  the 
unadidteratcd  production  of  a  single  mind ;  if,  as  we  have  been  con- 
stantly indoctrinated  from  our  youth  up,  the  common  version  is  the 
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perfection  of  Englisl!  style;  if  too,  as  the  experience  of  past  n^^ 
warrants  113  in  expecting,  tliose  who  seek  to  better  the  popular  Bible, 
will  excite  the  popular  indiguation,  it  is  clear  that  a  new  Axithomed 
Version  would  have  to  encounter  three  virulent  oppositions,  that  (I) 
of  Hebrew  critics,  (2)  of  literary  critics,  (3)  and  above  all,  of  the 
people.  Now  any  of  these  singly  would  sorely  tax  the  energies  even 
of  the  most  counrgeous.  St.  Jerome,  the  sole  Hebrew  sdn>lar  of  his 
day  in  the  West,  had  merely  to  contend  with  popular  prejudice,  and  a 
hard  time  he  bad  of  it.  The  translators  of  1611  met  simply  the  old 
popular  opposition,  an<l  that  not  very  strong,  because  the  tmni^lations 
which  they  sought  to  displace  had  not  yet  grown  venerable  by  the 
lapse  of  centuries.  Hebi-ew  criticism,  moix^over,  that  of  Broughton 
the  gnniibler  excepted,  was  lidletl  into  slumber  by  the  happy  mistake 
committed  in  the  compromise.  But  since  King  James's  liible  a  new 
power  lias  arisen,  that  of  literary  criticism,  and  to  this  even  Hebrew 
criticism  is  tain  to  submit,  ^vhen  it  ]jroi)ounceg  the  importance  of 
letaining  the  pure  Englisli  of  tlie  Bible  unimpaired. 

Are  we  able  to  face  this  triple  opposition  ?  Certainly  not ;  Init 
we  can  at  least  ehide  it,  and  wisdom  and  charity  alike  counsel  us 
to  do  80.  There  let  it  stand,  the  poor  man's  Bilile,  in  all  its  native 
strength  and  weakness,  a  monument  of  the  learning,  the  piety,  and 
the  literature  of  not  the  least  among  the  great  ages.  But  we  are 
bound  m  honour  to  rcniendjcr  not  tlie  poor  oidy,  but  the  rich  also 
and  the  educated.  We  liave  to  preach  not  only  to  "navvies"  and 
ploughmen,  but  also  to  the  slirewd  mcrrdiant,  the  well-read  pro- 
fessional man,  the  keen-witted  artisan.  Sueli  men  are  peVfeetly  al>le 
to  appreciate  a  close  argument  or  a  symmetrical  work  of  art,  and  they 
are  perfectly  aware  that  the.  Bilde  in  its  present  form  falls  in  many 
respects  short  of  tlieso  conditions.  Often  their  interest  in  these 
matters  shows  itself  in  a  way  prejudicial  to  smnid  religion.  They 
are  very  apt,  wheii  only  1 1  all-educated,  to  csitcli  up  some  ill-estabE^hcd 
amendment,  and  parade  it  in  the  face  of  better  informed  persons*  It 
is  not  so  long  since  a  "  Bible  Christian  "  challenged  a  friend  of  nune 
with  the  question,  "Docs  not  Trrci/xol  tuayytX^^Io^'Tai  mean,  Poor  men 
are  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel  ?  '* 

Now  it  is  very  easy  to  puzzle  an  unlearned  clerg)T3ian  with  a  ques- 
tion like  this,  but  how  simjdy  might  he  quell  tlie  objector  if  he  could 
refer  to  a  tmnslation  made  by  some  scholar  of  acknowledged  emi- 
nence, w^hich  represented  the  sacred  original  with  equal  cleiuiiess  and 
fidelity. 

Such  a  work  appears,  on  first  thoughts,  almost  too  ideal  to  hope 
for.  And  yet  at  least  one  specimen  of  the  kind  baa  been  produced  in 
Germany, — I  speak  of  the  Old  Testament  only, — Bmisen's  '*Bibel- 
werk."     Such  a  work  must  not  be  undertaken  lightly  or  hastily, 
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neither  should,  I  think,  the  Old  Testainent  he  attempted  simul- 
taneously with  the  New.  Even  the  Old  Testament  would  he  too 
much  for  the  powers  of  the  average  scholar;  but  I  am  looking  to 
the  scholars  of  the  future,  trained  in  a  hetter  school  and  a  better 
spirit  than  the  scholars  of  our  own  day.  Only,  should  any  feel  ambi- 
tious of  supplying  this  great  want  of  the  Church,  let  him  remember, 
that  to  produce  a  Bunsen*s  "  Bibel-werk  "  it  required  the  unresen^ed 
devotion  of  a  Eunsen  s  life.* 

Tins,  then,  is  the  remedy  to  which  the  foregoing  researches  have 
been  directed, — an  English  '*  Bibel-werk/'  that  is,  in  plain  language,  a 
new  tnxnslation  of  the  Bible,  for  use  in  the  closet  and  the  pulpit, 
combining  as  much  a^  possible  of  the  stately  rhythm  of  the  old 
version  with  the  accuracy  and  cleaniess  of  modern  scholarship. 

The  pulpit,  iufleed,  both  Protestant  and  Bouian  Catholic,  has  long 
ago  extemporized  a  remedy  of  its  own.  Divines  of  the  latter  com- 
munion Lave,  in  a  manner,  been  driven  to  do  so,  throuf^h  the  fact  of 
tlieir  authorized  version  being  in  Latin.  Bossuet's  pulpit  transla- 
tions are  said  to  have  been  peculiarly  happy ;  a  complete  version  of 
the  Gospels  has  been  formed  by  collecting  the  scattered  fragments 
cited  in  his  works.-f  Another  great  orator,  Adolphe  Monod, — he  af 
whom  Michelet  said,  "  The  man  who  has  once  heard  him  thrUls  with 
it  ever  after  "—was  in  the  constant  habit,  when  preaching,  of  citmg 
the  Scriptures  in  an  original  version*  Nor  are  our  owu  divines 
unfamiliar  with  the  same  expedient.  Dr.  Vaughan  of  Doncaster  ha« 
published  seveml  volinnes  of  sermons,  in  which  even-  exposition  of 
the  text  is  based  upon  a  new  and  accurate  rendering  of  his  own. 
But  divines  so  competent  as  Dr.  Vaughan  are  rarely  found,  and  even 
at  the  best  this  ability  to  correct  is  generally  confined  to  the  Kew 
Te^stamcnt.     What  is  to  be  done  for  the  Old? 

Our  preacliers  are  powerless  to  find  a  remedy.  They  even  dally 
with  the  evil,  and  turn  the  Old  TeBtament  into  a  vast  gallery  of 
fictitious  mottoes  for  sermons.  There  is  a  curiosa  fdicilas  about 
some  of  these  which  is  irresistibly  seductive ;  they  are  so  beautiful, 
So  suggestive,  that  they  at  least  deserve  to  be  true.  In  a  list  of  such 
passages  might  probably  be  found  Gen.  vi  3;  Dent,  xxxiil  25;  Isa. 
X.  18 ;  lix.  10 ;  v>'0  may  add,  for  our  colleges'  sake,  Prov.  xviii,  1,  and 
for  our  critics',  Job  xxxi.  35.  headers  of  our  great  lay  preacher, 
liuskin,  will  remember  the  exquisite  use  which  he  makes  of  IIos. 
x.    7,   and  the  "vind^miavit"  of  the  Vulgate   in   Lam.  ii.+      The 
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♦  Sco  BuiiBen'i  chapter  on  tlio  ''  History  and  Plan  of  the  Bibel-werk,"  vol.  i.,  pp. 

"li-cxa:, 

t  **  La  Bible  en  Frttnce/'  p,  278. 

J  Dc  W^ctte,  in  tlio  Preface  to  his  trausktion,  gives  a  romarkablc  specimen  of  thii 
kind  from  Luther :  Ifia.  iix\'iii.  19,  "  Die  Anfechtung  Ichrt  ftuf  dag  Wort  mcrkon/ * 


question  recurs,  'Wlmt  can  be  done  to  restore 
Testament  ? 

Some  would  bid  n.s  Tefjiure  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  from  our  can- 
didates for  Holy  Orders,  But  in  fact  tliis  is  neither  desii\ible  nor 
practicable.  There  are  many  subjects  of  far  more  vital  importance 
for  a  clergyman  to  know.  Even  were  it  other^rise,  it  is  to  be  feared 
the  inflexible  will  of  an  imdergradiiate  woidd  stand  in  the  way.  Few 
are  willing  to  encounter  the  strangeness  of  a  language  so  utterly  alien 
to  classical  forms, — ^so  few,  indeed,  that  for  ten  men  wdio  lack  tlie 
power,  there  are  fifty  more  who  lack  tlie  will 

But  the  exi)edient  of  ha\ing  two  co-ordinate  Bibles — one  for  use  in 
the  Liturg)',  the  other  in  the  closet  and  the  pn!]»it— would,  to  a  gie^it  ex- 
tent, obviate  this  inconvenience.  It  would  V>riiig  back  again  the  days 
described  by  Gregorj^  the  Great  in  the  Epistle  prefi:xed  to  the  *' JIagua 
Moraliar" — ^'' Cam  probationis  causa  exigit,  nunc  novam  nunc  veterem 
per  testimonia  a^sunio,  ut  quia  sedes  apostolica,  cui  Deo  auctore  pne- 
sideo^  utmque  utitur,  mei  qnoque  labor  stiidii  ex  utraque  fnlciatur."* 

Meantime,  Ictus  prepare  the  way  for  a  "Bibel-werk"  by  diligent 
and  painstaking  study  of  the  iuflividual  books  of  Holy  Scripture.  We 
thankfully  acknowledge  the  progress  already  made  in  this  direction, 
Mr.  A,  K  Davidson,  of  Edinburgh,  has  published  the  first  volume  of 
a  very  tliorough  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job,  accompanied  by  a 
translation,  Mr.  EodweU  has  given  us  a  translation  of  tlie  same 
book  in  a  cheap  and  ]>ortable  form.  Editions  of  other  books  of  Scrip- 
ture, on  the  same  model,  would  be  extremely  useful  Mr.  Perowue's 
edition  of  the  Psalms,— of  which  the  first  volume  only  has  yet 
appeared, — for  its  good  taste  nnd  sound  critical  judgment,  cannot  be 
too  lugbly  commended.  Dr.  Kay's  translation,  ehielly  designed  for 
the  unlearned  reader,  is  distinguished  Ity  its  remai'kable  clearness, 
the  love  of  whicli  has  led  him  into  occasional  eccentricities.  Lord 
Conglcton  s.  without  making  gieat  pretensions,  is  close  and  faitliful 
It  is  perfectly  refreshing  to  meet  "with  so  good  a  Hebrew  scholar 
among  the  crowd  of  pretenders.  Tlie  commentaries  of  Dr.  Kalisch 
and  Mr.  CJuisbm-g  are  those  of  Germans  writing  in  English,  wliile  Dr. 
Pusey's  encyclopiedic  commentary  on  the  Minor  Prophets  expressly 
excludes  the  idea  of  tmnslation. 

Shall  I  be  forgiven  for  saying  that  all  these  laudable  essays  fall 
short  of  satisfying  one  of  the  most  urgent  w^ants  of  the  pi^sent  day  ? 
We  want  translators  to  pay  rather  more  respect  than  they  do  to  the 

I  language  into  wluch  they  translate.     Translation  is,  as  l>r.  Kewman 
•  Tlio^writ^r's  views  on  revision  wero  alrcaJy  formed  la  lien  ho  saw  ibe  able  article  oa 
the  eiibjcct  in  tlio  VhriMtian  Jietnembranar  for  Ottoher^  1866,  with  tbo^ievva  cxprca.'^ed  m 
which  he  is  glad  to  find  himself  so  ncarlj  in  iiccorclanee.     Hl*  ia  iadcljled  to  thai  artitla 
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has  said,  "  a  proljleoi  how,  two  Imigiuiges  being  giveu,  the  nearest 
approximation  may  be  made  iu  the  second  to  the  expression  of  ideas 
already  coiiveyed  througli  the  niediiinx  of  the  first.  The  problem 
almost  starts  with  the  as,snm|>tion  tliat  something  must  be  sacrificed, 
and  the  chief  question  is,  what  is  the  least  sacrifice  ?"*  The  writer  of 
a  translation  for  the  people  cannot  hesitate  long  for  an  answer.  He 
must  devote  a  holocaust  of  particles  ami  tenses  and  nice  shades  of 
meanin^»  if  he  intends  his  work  to  go  out  of  the  scholar  s  study  and 
be  thumbed  by  the  daily  reading  of  common  meru  His  first  duty  is 
towards  his  own  langimge,  but  in  ful tilling  it  he  really  pays  the 
highest  honour  to  hLs  autlior's.  Ho  has  to  represent  liis  author's 
thought  as  clearly  and  intelligibly  as  the  author  woidd  have  done 
in  the  trtuislatf^r's  language.  If  he  makes  a  psalm  or  a  prophecy 
appear  smoother  to  his  reader  than  it  appeared  to  himsell'  as  a 
student,  it  is  because  he  knows  that  there  was  a  time  when  psalmist 
and  prnpliet  sounded  a:^  smoothly  to  the  Hebrew  ear,  as  now,  thanks 
to  tlicii*  translator,  they  read  to  the  English  eye.  He  knows  that 
psalm  and  prophecy  are  not  only  sacred,  hut  classical;  beneath  a 
theology  he  lias  learned  to  find  a  literature. 

Thus,  according  to  the  simile  of  Tickell,  a  translation  is  like  the 
unroUing  of  embroidery,  wliich  reveals  its  hidden  beauties ;  and  lor  the 
revelation  of  tlic  Hei^rew  lieautie??,  no  language  is  so  well  a<lapted  as 
the  Knglish.  Ko  hLngiiage  acconimodates  itself  so  well  to  the  simple 
wxivc  constructions  of  the  Hebrew.  Ko  language,  unless  to  some 
extent  tlje  Italian,  possesses  that  majestic  rhythmical  cadence  which 
answers  so  well  to  the  rhythmical  system  of  the  Hebrew  accents,  ^o 
language  has  enshrined  in  the  poptdar  Bible  such  a  store  of  dignified 
and  yet  elegant  words  to  express  the  teuderest  emotions  of  the  kindled 
heart. 

The  EngUsh  translator,  however,  needs  to  be  continually  on  his 
guard  against  the  abuse  of  tbe.se  advantages.  There  is  a  large  excess 
of  Hebraism  i\\  tlie  Authoriised  Version,  which  drew  furth  strung  words 
of  blame  from  Selden  in  his  "  Talile  Talk."     He  says,^ — 

"There  is  no  borjk  so  translated  as  the  IJilile  for  the  purpose.  If  I 
translate  a  French  book  into  Englisli,  I  turn  it  into  English  phrase,  not  hito 
Froiidli  Euglish.  *  II  fiilt  ffohl^  I  say,  7/*  ctAd^  not  //  maht'4  mhl ;  but  the 
Bitile  is  ratliiT  translated  into  Engliali  words  tlian  into  English  phrase.  The 
Heljiiiisms  are  kept,  and  the  phrase  of  that  language  is  kept.  K^  for 
example"  [here  lie  (quotes  from  inenioTy].  "This  is  well  enough  so  long  as 
seholara  have  to  do  with  it ;  but  when  it  eomes  among  the  common  people, 
Jjord  !  what  gear  do  they  make  of  it  ! "  f 

Perhaps  the  hLstorian  of  literature  might  find  some  ground  for 
mitigating  this  ratlier  harsh  verdict.     Of  those  two  counter  move- 

*  **  Thp  Cliurch  of  tijc  Fathers/'  PrefacCi  p.  vi. 

f  TliU  i^iiotatiott  14  often  made,  but  generally  mutilated* 
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inents,  tiie  Latinizing  one  of  Milton  and  tlie  Heliraizing  one  of  the 
tran.^lators,  tlie  latter  1ms  turned  out  incalculaldy  the  more  fruitful. 
Many  Hebraisms,  imkiiowii  in  the  language  before,  became  household 
T^'ords  tliroui^^li  the  English  Bible,*  But  from  a  critical  point  of  view, 
Selden*s  judgment  is  fully  justiiied.  Tiic  only  excuse  wliicli  cnn  be 
made  for  the  translators  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  were  not  seldom 
profoundly  iguiirant  what  the  Hebraisms  meant 

Tlie  same  I'ault  in  a  atiO  higlier  degi'ee  is  chargeable  upon  the 
Vulgate ;  and  8t.  Augustine  relates  a  remarkable  stoiy  in  point.  "  Ha 
wa^i  preachiTig  m\  a  certain  occasion  nn  ^latt.  xi,  25,  which  the  vul-L^'ar 
Latin  rendei's,  '/  cmifess  to  Ihm^  0  Father^  &c.,  and  he  had  no  sooner 
read  the  first  words  of  his  text,  than  his  heartirs  fell  a  beating  of  their 
breasts,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  that  confessed  their  sins  in 
his  time;  which  gave  liiin  occasion  to  blame  them  for  having  taken 
too  much  notice  of  the  words,  Tvdthout  considering  their  meaning; 
telling  them  they  were  words  of  thanksgiving  in  this  place,  being 
expressed  by  our  Blessed  Saviour,  who  luid  never  sinned,  and  conse- 
quently hatl  no  need  of  confession." f 

Instances,  not  indeed  so  flapant,  l>ut  still  to  be  deplored,  may  easQy 
he  cited  from  the  Authorized  Aversion.  Few  people  are  aware  how 
commonly  they  occur,  and  how  far  they  interfere  with  the  due  appre- 
hension of  the  meaning.     The  poetical  books  aie  full  of  them. 

Mistakes  of  this  and  m^^y  other  kind  may  be  prevented  by  bearing 
in  mind  the  true  relation  of  the  modern  translator  to  the  original 
text.  That  relation  is  one  of  iidclity  not  to  the  parts  so  much  as  to 
the  whole,  not  to  the  letter  so  nnieh  as  to  the  spirit.  Why  have  our 
revisers  so  conspicuously  failed  in  the  poetical  books  ?  Because  they 
have  revised  them  in  parts  instead  of  revising  them  as  wholes.  If, 
for  instance,  instead  of  revising  a  psalm  verse  by  verse,  the}'  had  set 
themselves  fii'st  of  all  to  catch  the  thread  wliich  connects  the  ideas, 
and  then  to  ingraft  that  upon  the  Authorized  Version,  tnking  care  to 
express  the  syunoetry  of  the  thoughts  by  the  symmetry  of  the  form, 
they  wcnild  have  produced  a  rendering  faulty  perhaps  in  details,  but 
yet  rlijlhmieal,  uniform,  and  iutelligihle. 

If,  still  furtlun-,  tlicy  had  extended  their  criticism  from  the  whcd^j 
to  the  parts,  resting  the  eye  alternately  on  tlie  Hebrew  and  the  old 
H  English,  altering  where  alteration  was  needed,  bat  compelling  tlieir 
^^P  alterations  to  assunie  a  concordant,  rhythmical  form,  they  would  have 
V  incceeded  in  producing  a  translation  as  near  as  onr  age  can  hope  to 

^^^         Iran 

I  €bu 

K  ofl 


*  S€«  tho  Spectator f  No.  40S,  and  coiapare  Renftti,  Joh,  PrdfEcce,  p.  li.,  *' La  languo 
fifan^oiae  est  piidtnino ;  on  ne  fait  pas  do  conditions  avec  elle." 

t  "  An  EssAj  for  a  Now  Translation,  &t.  By  II.  H.  [Dugb  Rofls],  a  Minister  of  tbo 
Church  of  Eogiandy"  p.  45,  This  hook  i»  Siiid  ta  ho  rcallf  a  trooBlAtioiL  £rom  the  French 
of  Lt:  Ccne» 
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see  to  that  with  which  the  great  translators,  if  they  had  possessed  gib 
means,  would  have  been  eager  to  endow  us. 

Perhaps  some  one  may  oliject  that  such  a  description  implies  quali- 
ties which  caimot  be  found  united  in  the  same  person.  There  is  a 
Tery  general  prejudice  against  Hebrew  scholai's  as  dr}^,  tasteless, 
hypercritical,  and  it  must  l>e  adinitttfd  that  this  has  too  often  been 
justiiied  by  facts.  But  now^  when  the  breath  of  the  modern  rmaiS' 
mmrf  warm  with  sentiment  and  clear  with  science,  has  vivified  even 
the  dull  domain  of  Hebrew  grammar  and  lexicography,  there  must  be 
sometliiug  very  stony  in  the  minds  of  En^^^lish  scholars  if  they  should 
still  fail  to  exhibit  traces  of  its  influence.  Eenan  and  Bunsen,  %vhat- 
ever  be  their  failings,  are  Hebraists  of  equal  taste  and  learning ;  why 
should  our  own  nation,  foremost  even  now  in  taste  and  scholarship, 
be  ^athout  such  Hebraists  of  her  ovnx  ?* 

The  future  is  in  our  own  hands,  and  much  of  its  weal  or  woe 
depends  on  tlie  way  in  which  we  handle  our  English  Bible.  If  we 
handle  it  wisely  and  well,  tlie  most  happy  effects  will  be  felt  in  all 
tlie  regions  of  our  spiritual  life.  Cries  of  failure  and  despondency 
will  eease  tu  be  heard  around  us.  Jlen  will  cease  to  complain  of  our 
sermons  for  their  emptiness,  their  duliiess,  and  want  of  reality.  They 
Avill  cease  to  coniplam  of  our  people  for  tlieir  indiflbrence  and  liostility 
to  religious  truth.  They  %vill  cease  to  complain  of  our  crities  for  their 
intemperate  attacks  on  our  most  sacred  beliefs.  But  attiicks^will 
always  be  dangerous,  and  defences  will  always  be  feeble,  and  sennons 
will  always  be  dull,  and  bearers  ^\'ill  always  be  uniinpi-essed,  until  we 
have  before  us  a  translation  of  our  sacred  books,  so  clear,  distinct, 
intelligible,  that  **he  may  run  who  reads  it." 

T.  K.  Cheyite. 


♦  The  late  hoooured  Jotu  Kcble,  in  liii  metrical  Teraion  of  the  P«alm»,  hat  showii  hoth 
tafiie  and  seholar^ihip,  but  he  ftkila  cntlrcsly  to  give  an  idea  of  the  Paalms  as  wholrs.  Still, 
for  reoHzing  the  deep  boauty  of  expressioin  in  them,  the  EjQjglifih  reader  can  never  pofieis 
a  greater  tre4i6uro  than  tbie  nlmost  forgotten  hook. 


CHURCH  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  COLONIES : 

A  REPLY. 


^''HK  article  on  Cliurch  CiovernmeDt  in  the  CNjlnnies,  which  ap- 
-L  peared  in  the  Fehruary  nuuiher  of  this  Eevicw,  has  imtii rally 
excited  ]tiUL"h  attention  amongst  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
afiairs  of  the  Ctiloiiial  Cliiireh.  It  expounds,  elahorately  and  ably, 
views  of  the  Cluirch  in  tlie  British  Enipint,  winch,  to  tliose  who  do 
not  distini(iusli  hetwcen  spiritual  tiuthoiity  and  the  force  of  law,  and 
are  im willing  or  unahle  to  regard  the  Ciinrch  of  England  separate 
from  its  accidents  as  nnited  Avitk  the  State,  may  seem  almost  incon- 
trovertible. And  yet  the  object  of  the  article  is  far  from  hein^i;  clear. 
The  reviewei'  pronrnnices  indeed  a  velienient  and  indiscriniinating 
coutlemnation  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  and  his  * 
advisers,  and  so  far  his  purpose  is  suiliciently  apjiarent.  There  are 
also  ingenious  distinctions  ilrawn  in  the  article  between  the  diiferent 
colonial  churches,  the  practical  value  of  w^hich  distinctions,  however, 
is  not  Yery  obvious,  w^hilst  the  descriptions  of  the  diiferent  phases  of 
colonial  church  life  recpiire,  if  I  may  judge  from  my  own  ex]icrience, 
some  important  corrections.  The  argnments  of  the  writer  manifest 
high  rej^ard  for  the  Koyal  Supremacy  in  church  matters  beyond  the 
limits  of  law.  and  contidcncc  in  the  Judicial  Coumiittee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  in  hnv^^ei^s  generally  rather  than  theologians.  It  is 
neverthelL,ss  very  diliicult  to  lay  hold  of  the  exact  end  at  %vliich  he  is 
ahning.  He  proposes  to  point  out  "  the  best  means  open  to  us  for 
setting  right  the  ditiicidties  which  have  arisen,"    But  beyond  the 
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general  principle,  tliat  in  all  causes, — tliat  is,  in  all  questions  of  law, 
— there  shoulAl  be  an  appeal  to  the  Crown,  which  we  all  adinit  is  the 
right,  not  merely  of  every  Churchman,  hut  of  every  British  subject, 
I  can  find  nothing  sulistantial  in  the  argument.  The  \\Titer  does  not 
distiiiguisli,  as  it  seems  to  me,  between  judgments  in  spiritmil  causes, 
which  proceed  from  the  Sovereign  as  Supreme  Goveraor  of  the  United 
Church  of  Enghiud  and  Ireland,  and  those  judgments  as  to  temporali- 
ties by  CVturts  of  Law,  like  that  in  the  case  of  jMt.  Long,  which  may 
indirectly  in\olve  ([uestions  as  to  clmrch  discipline  and  doctrme, 
whether  tlie  parties  are  Eoman  Catholics  or  mendjers  of  the  Engh'sli 
communion,  but  which  nevertheless  leave  the  colonial  cliurclies  inde- 
pendent, 03  other  religions  eomnumities  there  are,  of  the  kind  of  con- 
trol which  he  desires  for  tlienh  If  tliLs  distinction  Ijc  observed,  there 
is  little  in  his  proposals  that  has  not  been  already  said,  even  before  the 
judgjnent  in  the  Colenso  case,  by  those  of  us  on  whom  these  questions 
have  been  forced  by  painful  experience  of  the  difficulties  of  our  posi- 
tion, hut  who  arrivti  at  very  diiierent  conclusions  from  tliose  to  which 
his  arguments  point.  The  article  may  possibly  be  intended  to  suggest 
some  coiu^se  which  does  not  appear  on  the  sm-face,  but  instead  of  sup- 
plying any  definite^  proposition  for  settijig  right  our  dithcidties,  it  leaves 
matt€i*3,  in  my  judgment,  just  as  they  are,  and  1  did  not  consider  that 
it  required  any  reply  from  those  of  lis  who  dissent  from  many  of  its 
princijiles,  and  who  are  deeijly  and  personally  interested  in  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  the  problems  with  which  it  professes  to  deal.  It  is 
only  at  the  request  of  those  to  whose  judgment  I  defer,  who  think  the 
article  calculaliHl  ttj  prtiduce  inipressions  which  may  act  as  an  impedi- 
ment to  any  such  solution,  that  I  make  the  following  remarks  on  some 
of  its  st4itements. 

In  the  hrst  place,  the  vehement  denunciations  by  the  wiiter  of  the 
Bishop  of  Cai5€town,  in  which  he  confounds  together  the  Bishop's 
proceedings  in  the  Long  case  and  in  that  of  Bishop  Colenso,  are  hardly 
written  in  the  spiiit  of  an  impartial  and  dispassionate^  infpiiK^r  into 
important  constitutional  principles  of  clmrch  government.    He  says : — 


"  We  can  only  wonder  at  the  taslmess  and  wilfidness  which  proinptod  the 
atteiui*t  to  enforce,  by  \irtue  uf  these  instruments,  iiu  episcopal  atiLLn-nicy  to 
which  nothing  similar  has  been  seen  in  England  smcc  the  days  of  the  C'turt 
of  High  Commission.  Those  who  have  counselled  these  proceedings  are 
themselves  alone  responsible  for  the  dis^istious  issue  of  their  attempt,  l^or 
can  we  consider  that  thu  issue  hits  lieeii  othur  than  disastrous,  it  is  said, 
uitleed,  tliat  it  is  Ix-st  to  know  at  once  wliei^  we  stand  ;  hut  tins  was  laiown 
surtieiently  before.  What  hai^  been  elicited  by  tliese  attemiits  is  the  unfor- 
tunate spectacle  «jf  a  hishoi*  of  the  Chuiclt  of  England  atsserting  a  despotic 
jjower  for  which  W  Imd  no  grounds  j  apijoaling  to  the  most  solemn  sanctions 
tor  his  support  in  a  uiaimer  wliich,  to  bystanders,  coidd  hardly  appeiir  other 
than  ridiculous  j    scattering  accusations   of  heresy   and  scliism   hromicast 
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flZOiUid  liim,  without  the  8n[>|x»rt  of  any  chiiTch  authority  but  hia  own 
opinion  j  aiul  conducting  tlic  proceedings  in  a  manner  >vhich  lifts  made 
every  man  of  any  legal  experience  see  here  a  fresh  ]»roof  of  the  untitiiess  of 
aspiring  ecclesiastics  and  heated  theologians  to  exercise  control  in  spiritual 
caoses." 

He  adds,  and  such  a  result  nmst,  in  his  estimation,  somewhat 
mitigate  the  disastrous  consequences,— 

"  These  [proceedings  may  also  well  make  all  thoughtful  Churelmien  feel 
that  of  all  risks  which  the  Colonial  Church  could  ruiij  the  mojit  tle^perate 
would  he  that  uf  heing  given  over  to  the  uncontixflled  will  of  its  prieetlj 
rulers.'* 

In  the  primitive  Church,  there  was,  I  suppose,  some  other  course 
besides  the  uiicontrolled  Mill  of  riders  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
decision  of  spiritual  <iuestiun3  l»y  Courts  of  Iawx  ;  althougli,  indeed,  it 
was  then  said,  *'  Ohey  them  that  have  tlie  nde  over  you,  and  submit 
yourselves,"  However,  even  if  one  bisliop  has  all  *"  the  folly  and 
wilfulness"  at  whieli  the  writer  is  so  much  amazed,  that  we  may 
suppose  it  is  not  a  common  phenomenon,  it  is  hardly  a  suiticient 
proof  tliat  it  does  not  helonj^  to  the  episcopal  office,  Xa^  judge,  or  in  his 
own  words,  to  exercise  control  in  spiritual  matters. 

But  as  the  conduct  of  tlie  Dishop  of  Capetown  seems  to  the  re- 
viewer so  wondeifuL  it  mi^ht  have  occurred  to  him  to  ask  himself 
whether  he  had  \^'eighod  or  was  fully  in  possession  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  these  cases,  on  which  he  pronounces  a  judgment  so  positive 
and  unqndificd.  He  must,  indeed,  be  aware,  that  in  the  Ijhw^  case* 
a  majority  of  judges  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  colony  decided  that 
the  course  adopted  by  the  Jiishop  was  such  an  exercise  of  episcopal 
authority  as  the  law  would  enforce.  One  of  the  Judges  who  concurred 
in  this  decision,  ]Mr,  Justice  Watermeyer,  a  man  higldy  esteemed,  both 
in  the  colony  and  in  England,  for  his  calm,  profound,  and  eminently 
judicial  mintl,  whose  dida  in  tins  case  were  quoted  with  approbation 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council,  is  a  Lutheran,  certainly  with 
no  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  authority  of  a  blshojK  Were  these 
colonial  judges  a  party  to  an  "attempt  to  enforce,  by  virtue"  of 
Letters  Patent,  which  they  declared  to  confer  no  coercive  jurisdiction, 
"an  episcopal  autocracy"  recalling  the  days  of  the  Coiu-t  of  High 
Conmiission?  Surely  an  xmprejudiced  writer  would  have  inferred 
that  some  reasonable  groun<l  may  have  existed  for  the  lb  shop's  pro* 
ceedings,  when  these  judges,  acquainted  not  merely  with  all  tlte 
cu^cumstances,  but  with  those  conditions  of  colonial  life  on  whicli  the 
tnu^  l>earing  of  many  of  these  questions  depends,  pronounced  the  pro- 
ceedings legal 

In  the  Colenso  case,  the  Bishop  had  the  concui  renee  and  co-operation, 
not  only  of  every  bishop  of  the  South  African  Church,  except  the 
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accused  bisliop,  but  of  the  wliole  1>oi]y  of  tlie  clergy,  with  hardly  au 
exception.  This  sijectacle  of  a  clerical  coiiiLiiiutioo  to  confirui  the 
■'despotic  power"  of  a  Metropolitan — over  themselves — is,  however, 
another  wholesome  warning  against  "aspiring  ecclesiastic??  and  heated 
theologians,"  Still,  as  regards  the  maiii  f^nestious  at  issue,  it  must 
surely  be  considered,  even  by  the  reviewer,  as  a  somewhat  unaccomit- 
able  result  of  a  Divine  institution, — ^if  lie  allows  the  Christian  ministry 
ta  be  the  ordinance  of  Ood, — tliat  those  who  are  specially  called  in 
Christ's  Church  to  "  minister  the  discipline  of  Christ/'  "  to  banish  and 
drive  away  all  eiToneous  and  stiangc  tloctrines  contrary  to  God^s  word, 
and  both  privately  and  openly  to  call  upon  and  encourage  others 
to  the  same,"  should  of  all  men  be  the  least  competent  \ai  foim  a 
sotmd  judgment  in  tliose  matters  for  which  their  ortice  was  estab- 
liahed.  If,  indeed,  indiO'ereuce  were  the  safest  guide  in  spiritual 
matters,  if  truth  were  most  surely  found  by  ecclesiastics  without 
aspimtions  for  a  better  state  of  things,  and  theologians  without 
fervoiu*.  the  writer's  conclusion  would  l>e  inevitable. 

However  others,  besides  ecclesiastics,  concurred  with  the  Bishop  in 
this  case.  Tlie  principles,  as  to  the  status  and  government  of  the 
Colonial  Church,  wliicli  had  been  distinctly  enuuciuted  by  Lord  Kings- 
down  ill  the  Long  judgment,  appeared  to  lay  as  well  as  to  clerical 
minds,  to  render  it  legally  competent  for  the  Bisliop  of  Capetown,  as 
Metropolitan,  to  bring  the  ISishop  uf  Natal  to  trial  on  charges  of  false 
doctrine.  The  grounds  on  which  the  Pri^y  Council  would  declare 
sentence  of  the  Metropolitan  **null  and  void  in  law,"  were  not 
lien  suspected.  It  is  no  secret  indeed,  that  by  some  high  legal  autho- 
rities those  grounds  are  still  regarded  as  insullicient.  Even  fitmi  the 
writer's  own  description  of  the  feelings  with  which  the  Pri\y  CounciFs 
judgment  was  received,  it  is  evident  that  our  confidence  in  the  legal 
validity  of  the  action  at  Capetown  must  have  arisen  from  some  other 
source  than  the  Bisliop's  "overweening  conce}>ti(in  of  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  the  episcopal  office  in  itself" 

At  tUl  events,  in  this  case,  instead  of  reljdng  on  any  such  exagge- 
rated notions  i\i  episcopal  or  metropolitical  authority,  the  Bishop 
obtained  from  England  that  which  he  cousidei'ed  to  be  the  most 
reliable  legal  advice,  as  to  the  coiu^e  of  proceedings  to  be  adopted. 
Ihiring  the  proceedings,  lie  employed  tlie  two  best  la^vjT^rs  in  the 
colony  who  were  available,  to  direct  hiiUj  and  to  draw  up  the  sen- 
tence which  he  ultimately  pronounced.  Que  of  these  lawyers,  a 
mem^ber  of  the  Dutch  Ecformed  Church,  lias  since  l>een  nused  to  the 
bench,  Tlie  other,  Mr.  Frederick  W^at^rnieyer,  m  ho  afterwards  died 
whilst  rising  to  the  highest  distinctions  which  the  colony  c^n  confer, 
was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  sagacity  and  legal  acuteness,  with  certainly 
no  prepossejssions  in  favour  of  episcoi>al  autociucy,  but  with  strong 
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feelings  in  tlie  other  ilirectinn,  whicli  were  iiidicat^^d  iu  liis  opposition 
to  the  Bishop  iu  the  previous  case  of  ^^Ir.  Long. 

If,  in  the  Colenso  case,  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  acted  arbiti-arily, 
and,  as  the  reviewer  asserts,  "without  the  support  of  any  church 
authority  but  his  own,''  the  course  he  took  iu  doing  so  was  straiifrcly 
different  from  that  which  men  inclined  so  to  act  generally  adopt.  He 
invdted  tlie  counsels,  and  obtained  tlie  co-operation,  of  every  one  who 
had  a  claim  to  be  united  with  him  in  sucli  acts,  on  any  pi-inciples  on 
wluch  a  cause  of  this  nature.,  involving  chaises  against  a  bishop  of 
the  Church,  ha?^  ever  been  tried. 

But  the  writer  says,  the  liishop  of  Capetown  *'  claims  that  there 
shall  be  no  right  of  appeal  from  his  authority/'  and  "  demands  that 
causes  shall  not  go  for  appeal  beyond  the  prcjvince  of  South  Afiica," 
I  waa  not  aware  that  such  demands  had  been  made  by  the  Bishop ; 
at  all  events,  the  bishops  who  united  in  synod  said  no  such  thing. 
They  were  sti^ongly  of  opinion  tliat  a  case  so  important  as  that  of 
chai-ges  of  false  doctrine  against  a  bishop  should  be  referred  to  Eng- 
land. They  were  very  anxious  that  their  responsiliilities  shoidd  be 
shared  by  the  Church  of  England ;  but  they  desired  to  guard  against 
any  precedent  which  might  seem  to  sanction  frequent  and  vexatious 
appeals  in  minor  cases  of  discipline,  such  as  the  South  AMcan  Church 
might  be  competent,  and  indeed  more  competent  than  an  English 
court,  to  decide  for  itself  by  srjnie  internal  OB^aiuzation  of  its  own. 
And  tlms  much  the  WTiter  himself  seems  to  allow.  The  question  of 
appeal  in  spiritual  matters  is  one  whicli  presents  considerable  diffi- 
cidties  to  the  minds  of  tliose  wlio  cannot,  %vith  him,  believe  **  in  the 
c^rkiinUj  that  justice  wdll  be  done  "  in  English  Courts  of  Law  in 
questions  of  theology.  8uch  a  belief  no  doubt  removes  many  diffi- 
cidties,  as  the  belief  in  the  infallilulity  of  the  I'apacy  does  for  minds 
of  another  class.  ^\liether  both  do  not  introduce  gi^ater  may  well 
be  questioned. 

My  own  views  are  thus  stated  in  a  charge  delivered  by  me  in  1864:* — 

"That  no  tribunal  shoidd  Iiave  the  pnvvtir  of  finally  disposing  of  causes 
brought  hefortf  it  in  the  lirst  instaiu'e,  without  tlie  ojjportiniity  of  appeal  t4> 
some  superior  trihuiui],  seems  to  Tiie  a  principle  not  to  he  ctmtrovcrteil.  But 
wluit  should  Im»  the  comsn  of  a[»[>eiLl  it  is  ujore  ilitlkult  to  siiy.  In  t]ie  eiirly 
ages  uf  tlie  Church,  the  ]diiusible  arguments  which  were  urged  for  a[>peal  to 
a  central  authority,  laid  the  founilations  td'  the  Pajuicy.  And  it  app<?xirs  to 
me,  I  confess,  that  an  appeal  simply  from  one  part  of  the  (Jhurchto  another, 
is  an  essentially  vicious  iirineiijlej  and  rcidlj  a  fojni  of  the  Eoiiiij^h  system. 
The  various  chnrchea  throughout  thtf  world  are  republics,  confederate 
indeed,  and  more  or  less  intimately  associateii,  but  with  none  of  them 
l>ossessing  the  right  of  dictating  to  the  r^st  .  .  ,  1  cannot  conncive  any 
central  court  of  appeal  for  questions  iii  a  church,  such  as  the  tnio  eonstitu- 
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of  England  and  Ireland,  but  also  the  colcmial  clmix^hes  of  tlie  British  Em- 
pire, should  he  adcfj^uately  represenU*d/' 

It  would  no  douLt  follow  from  these  views*  that  if  the  Sovereign  be 
not  merely  the  chief  governor  of  all  estates  thrcmi^'hout  her  domiuious, 
but  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church,  whether  united  with  the  State 
or  not,  within  those  dominions,  in  such  a  sense  as  the  Pope  claims  to 
be  throughout  Christendom,  so  that  the  Cro^ii  of  England  is  the 
centre  of  unity  of  the  Anglican  communion,  whether  established  or 
not, — on  tills  theoTj,  the  appeal  to  the  Sovereign  in  Council  would 
be  the  one  legitimate  and  sutHcieut  method  for  preserving  unbi^jken 
iinit)\  But  those  who  know  that  it  is  as  dangemus  to  the  Church  to 
take  away  fnrjni  the  faith  as  to  add  to  it,  will  be  as  dissatisfied  with 
this  short  and  ea^y  road  to  imity  as  with  that  which  le^^ids  t<j  Itome. 
They  admit  that,  where  the  Church  is  so  united  with  the  State,  tiiat 
the  Church  tribunals  for  ecclesiastical  discipline  are  coiuis  of  the 
Sovereign,  exercising  coercive  jurisdiction  by  the  authority  of  the 
Crown,  the  decisions  of  such  courts  must  be  subject  to  revision  by 
the  highest  of  all  the  Sovereign's  courts.  But  that  where  no  such 
advantages  are  received  by  the  Church  from  the  State ;  where  eccle- 
siastical discipline  is  enforced  only  in  furo  wmeicntia* ;  where  the 
Crown  can  give  none  of  its  autb<u'ity  to  the  rulers  of  the  Church, — 
whether  appointed  by  the  Crown  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  the 
extent  of  its  prerogative  or  not, — that  there  all  tlie  precautions  which, 
in  an  estalilished  church,  surround  the  exercise  of  wholesome  dis- 
cipline with  the  limitations  of  a  criminal  prftsecution,  shouhl  be 
siiperadded  to  the  dithciilties  which  attend  voluntary  action ;  that  we 
should  accept  all  the  anomalies  ami  scandals  which,  through  the  im- 
perfection of  all  human  thiugs,  grow  up  in  an  established  church, 
and  are  hanl  to  remedy,  and  which  have  alienated  from  it  many  who 
do  not  consider  tlie  far  greater  counterbalancing  blessings  of  its 
relation  to  the  State ;  -that,  iu  fact — for  this  is  what  it  comes  to, — 
le  authority  of  the  Crown  should  be  extended  to  the  Church  in  the 
olanies,  to  prevent  it  from  maintaining  its  own  discipline  while  it 
does  not  and  cannot  aid  that  discipline ;  to  relax  safeguaixls  against 
en'or  when  it  cannot  enforce  them,— against  this  we  protest,  as  an 
invasion  alike  of  the  liberties  of  Christ*s  Church  and  of  the  con* 
atitutional  rights  of  Englishmen.  So  far  as  temporalities  are  con- 
cerned, tlirough  consensual  compact  or  by  any  other  method,  we  ask 
far  no  exemption  from  any  civO  court  of  the  Sovereign  ;  to  those  courts 
Churchmen  are  equally  amenable  with  other  classes  of  her  Majesty^s 
subjects ;  but  we  du  claim  that,  where  we  have  no  advantage  from  the 
law  wliich  other  classes  do  not  receive,  we  should  not  have  restrictions 
on  our  action  to  which  others  are  not  liable. 
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All  iiistance  to  which  the  writer  refers,  is  much  ti>  the  point  It 
is  undoiihtedly  true  that  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  did  not  accept  the 
mtcrpretation  of  the  Court  of  Arches  as  decisive  of  the  nieanui^'  of  an 
expression  in  the  standards  of  the  Church,  and  that  in  this  all  the 
bishops  of  South  Africa  concurred  witli  him.  They  considered  that 
Bishop  Colenso's  case,  since  on  his  own  confession  he  did  not  **  nn- 
feignedly  believe  all  the  Canonical  Seriptui'es/'  was  a  rcdudio  ad  ah- 
mrdum  of  that  decision  of  Dr.  Lnshington's,  But  why  is  the  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  ^Vrches,  which  is  the  court  of  one  province  only  of  the 
English  Church,  and  ib  a  creation  of  law,  with  functions  and  powers 
derived  from  law,  and  hniited  by  law,  to  dictate  to  the  English  Church 
tlirou^^hout  the  world  the  meaning  of  her  standards  ?  Is  it  not  a 
tyranny  almost  equal  to  that  of  Kome,  that  a  judge,  tryhig  causes  for 
a  certain  portion  of  tlie  Church,  should  he  ahle  to  impose  on  English 
I  Cliristendom  his  decision  as  to  the  most  vital  points  of  doctrine,  as  a 
guide,  in  this  case,  for  candidates  for  the  olhce  of  the  ministiy  as  to 
tlie  very  meaning  of  the  word  *  believe '  ?  It  would  be  intolerable, 
even  if  we  regarded  it  from  no  other  aspect.  But  how  mucli  more, 
when  the  churches  wluch  are  expected  to  accept  tlie  dicta  of  this  judge 
as  their  standard  in  theology,  are  in  a  totally  different  position  from 
the  dioceses  of  that  province  of  which  this  is  the  court !  For  the 
latter  the  State  provides  tribunals  to  enforce  discipline,  lATiere 
jurisdiction  is  coercive,  where  a  prosecution  assumes  the  form  of  one 
for  a  criminal  offence,  there  it  seems  necessary  that  offenders  should 
have  eveiy  chance  of  escaping ;  that  even  the  mistakes  of  a  judge 
should  lie  on  the  side  of  mercy.  It  is  a  consec[uence  of  the  Chm*ch 
using  the  arm  of  the  law,  that  she  should  use  it  witli  all  the  condi- 
tions and  tdl  the  huiierfections  of  law ;  with  its  regard  for  the  riglits 
of  persons  rather  tlian  for  any  abstract  principles,  however  precic^us  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  with  its  technicahties,  its  want  of  phahdity 
and  of  rt^ady  adaptation  to  altered  circumstances,  its  strict  and  in- 
deed servile  adhesion  to  j>recedents,  to  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit. 
And  just  so  far  as  the  Chuix  h  does  mnke  use  of  law,  whether  directly, 
as  in  the  fe:cclesiastical  courts  of  an  established  church,  or  indirectly, 
when  q^uestions  at  issue  are  brought  before  civil  couits  by  some  con- 
ti*act,  we  have  no  right  to  expect  that  we  shall  have  the  benefit  of 
law  except  ou  these  terms,  Wliat  we  deniand  is,  that  law  should 
keep  to  its  own  sphere ;  that  its  interpretation  should  hold  good  for 
its  own  puiijoses,  but  not  be  a  rule  in  those  things  which  are  out  of 
its  •  province :  and  that  it  is  not  the  province  of  law  to  order  the 
discipline  of  a  colonial  chm*ch  is  now  decided.  And  it  is  the  very 
uftice  and  w^ork  of  the  spiritualty,  whilst  they  lionour  the  law  as  a 
l>ivine^or(hnance  in  it^  own  sphere,  to  guard  and  protest  against  its 
encroachments  upon  the  tiiith  committetl  to  their  chai-ge.     In  tlie 
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present  iiLstance,  the  Soutli  Africau  liishops  were  not  sitting  as  a 
court  created  by  law,  subordinate  to  the  Court  of  ^ii*ches.  They 
knew  that  it  was  very  uncertain  indeed,  wbetlier  any  jurisdiction  in 
a  legal  .*?ense  was  conveyed  to  the  iletropnlitEm  ;  they  sat  a.s  judges 
in  a  spiritual  cause,  in  a  matter  whicb  concenied  the  order  and  dis- 
cipline of  Clirist's  Cliurch,  as  well  as  the  very  fundamentals  of  the 
faith.  To  accept  as  binding  on  themselves,  under  such  circuuisiances, 
an  interpretation  of  an  English  judge  which  they  believed  to  involve 
a  serious  departure  from  the  truth,  and  to  be  a  very  dangerous  j>re- 
cedeut,  would  have  been  to  renounce  the  first  duties  of  their  fiwn  oflice. 

The  writer  objects  to  otlier  points  in  the  Bishop  of  Capetown's 
judgment,  and  particularly  to  his  principle  that  there  may  be  other 
tests  besides  tlie  formularies  of  tlie  Church  of  Eujijland  by  whicli  the 
teachijig  of  its  ministers  should  be  tried.  It  must  be  observed,  bow- 
ever,  that  it  was  on  the  ground  of  a  departure  from  the  -v^Titten  standards 
of  the  Cluircli  tliat  Bishop  Colenso  wa.s  condemned ;  the  charges 
which  were  declared  to  be  proved  were  definite  charges  of  having 
contravened  certain  articles  and  formularies  which  were  cited ;  so 
that  the  Bishop's  assertion  of  the  principle  nnist  be  considered  rather 
as  a  protest  against  the  assumption  that  there  can  be  no  false  teaching, 
no  form  of  depaiiure  from  the  faith,  against  which  the  Church  may  be 
bound  to  testity,  but  which  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England 
do  not  condemn.  I,  for  my  part,  agiee  with  t!ie  reviewer,  that  this 
principle,  however  true  in  the  abstract,  yet,  if  applied  to  administra- 
tive purposes  in  tlie  Churcli,  is  open  to  many  grave  objections;  unless 
it  be  used  merely  as  a  collateral  aid  for  interpreting  tlic  language  of 
these  formularies.  Besides  all  other  objections,  it  seems  evident  that 
law  could  not  and  ought  nrjt  to  admit  au}^  such  undefinable  standard, 
and  thei"efure  if  the  spiritualty,  as  executive  ollicers  of  the  Church, 
should  ever  adopt  it  in  the  exercise  of  discipline,  it  would  bring  them 
into  frequent  ami  necessaiy  collision  with  law,  whenever  their  paths 
should  cross,  as  they  woxdd  whenever  temporalities  were  invnlvcd 
tlirough  some  consensual  compact.  But  whether  the  reviewer  or 
liishop  Gray  is  right,  important  as  it  may  be  tliat  a  principle  of  this 
nature  sliould  be  cliallengud,  this  docs  not  touch  tlie  question  of  the 
trial  of  Bishop  Colenso.  Let  the  mistakes  of  Churchmen,  if  they  are 
mistakes,  be  used  as  arguments  for  other  action  to  counterbalance 
them.  We  claim  no  infallibility  for  ourselves,  while  we  cmmut  bebevo 
in  the  infallibility  of  lawyers.  But  when,  in  tlie  exercise  of  the  oilice 
committed  to  us  by  our  Lord,  we  endeavour,  before  tlie  Church  and 
the  world,  to  maintain  His  truth,  to  which  we  are  ordained  to  bear 
witness,  we  claim  of  Christian  men  that  this  exercise  of  our  ofiice 
shall  be  respected  in  spiritual  things,  so  far  as  that  office  extends, 
according  to  the  constitution  of  Christ's  Church  on  earth.     If  there  is 
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no  snrh  thing  ns  a  ministn^  uf  tlie  Gosptl,  untl  no  or;^^anization  of  the 
Church  except  by  the  power  of  the  State,  then,  and  then  only,  onr 
acts  are  null  and  void. 

Every  one  iudeed  is  awiire  that  the  errors  in  teachini^^  with  which 
Bishop  Colenso  was  charged »  were  not  confined  to  one  *>r  two  doubt- 
ful points  of  doctrine — doubtful,  I  mean,  amonj^^  English  tlieoh:»gians ; 
it  was  not  the  case  of  a  niau  who  here  aud  there  had  exceeded  the 
limits  marked  nut  ]>y  tlie  st:mdards  of  the  Cluircli,  The  ehapcre 
which,  after  careful  and  patient  comparison  of  his  teaching  with  tlie 
foniuihiries  of  tlie  Cliurcli,  w;xs  dechired  to  Ije  proved  by  those  whose 
office  it  was  to  declnre  it,  was  that  he  had  departed  from  the  truth,  as 
6et  forth  by  our  Church  throughout  its  len;^^h  and  breadth.  To  com- 
pare ^Ir,  iVranrice  with  Bishop  Colenso,  because  in  one  point  they 
agree,  is  as  imjiist  to  the  tVtriuer  as  it  is  to  the  South  African  l»ishops. 
Even  if  it  be  grauted  that  in  some  respects  the  Bishop  of  Capetown, 
and  all  the  other  bislmps  who  at  the  time  and  suhsc([uently  con- 
cniTed  witli  Idm,  too  nmeli  narrowed  the  grouud,  ami  that  a  higher 
spiritual  tribimsd  would  nrjt  have  contii'med  all  their  decisions  as  to 
df^ctritie,  this  by  no  means  proves  that  they  were  in  error  when»  a3 
the  result  of  all  their  invest i^i^^ut ions,  they  affirmed  that  Bisliop  Colenso 
was  disqualified  by  his  published  opinions  fr>r  the  exercise  of  the 
episk^^opal  o  I  lice. 

The  practical  consequences  of  allowing  a  bishop  of  a  small  colonial 
diocese  to  continue  to  hold  that  office,  whilst  {promulgating  errors 
subversive  of  the  faith,  are  described  so  truly  and  so  forcibly  by  the 
reviewer  himself,  that  it  seems  strange  that  he  diil  not  olisen^e  how 
conclusive  an  answer  he  has  supplied  to  some  of  his  own  arguments. 
He  says,— 

*'Tho  bishop  and  clergy  being  edat'atod  men,  and  the  bislmp  usually  far 
superior  to  the  others,  and  in'ohahly  luiving  chosen  them,  and  holding  prac- 
tieally  almost  ah^lut^  power  uvr^r  them  in  the  lirst  instance,  any  cpicstion 
whith  muy  arise  \a  discnissed  within  a  \^yj  stnall  eb-ele,  in  which  there 
is;  Itiirdly  room  for  more  than  tnie  opinion.  Tho  liiishnp  then  heeomcs  almost 
autocratic.  Shonlil  any  peculiarity  nf  ojiiaion  originate  with  tbe  bishop 
hiais^'ir,  it  ahnost  necesj^rily  carrit's  all  bclVrre  it,  and  there  is  no  saying,  on 
a  f^ystcia  uf  aknolute  independcnc*.-,  to  what  lengths  it  might  go." 

Ariil  again ; — 

"  In  the  face  of  the  fficts  which  render  this  danger  so  palpable,  wc  End 
a  nnmbcr  of  well-meaning  men  proporiinjr,  as  a  remedy  for  the  existing  evils, 
to  elear  away  all  tlie  chocks  and  r«^Btral^I]t8  by  which  each  dangei??  may  be 
avoided,  and  to  render  any  petty  knot  of  clergy  with  a  bishop  at  their  head, 
who  may  hereafter  be  sent  tint  from  thia  country,  free  to  peipetuat*?  and 
inJiict  upon  ttie  Cburchmen  in  the  colony  to  whieh  they  may  he  sent,  any 
foolifcih  change  or  tynmnical  enactment  in  wliich  they  may  lie  ulile  to  agree* " 

It  could  hardly  be  supxjosetl  that  these  passages  could  occur  in^au 
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article,  the  ivriter  uf  wliicli  ar^aies  for  letting  things  alone  in  Xatul, 
and  leaving  Bishop  Colenso  to  go  his  own  way  nndisturhed.  "  The 
question,"  he  says,  "  so  oftea  asked  in  the  late  trial, '  'VMio  could  bring 
the  Bishop  of  London  or  the  Arehhishop  of  Canterbury  to  justice?* 
was  never  satisfactorily  answered ;  and  if  it  should  prove  that  no  means 
exLst  for  doing  this  in  the  Colonies,  their  case  woidd  be  only  the  same 
wiUi  that  of  the  Church  at  home."  Whereas  his  previous  ar^unent  had 
been, — and  a  most  forcible  one  it  is, — that  causes  exist  in  a  colonial 
diocese,  which  would  make  that,  wbich  is  almost  harmless  in  England, 
absrdutely  intolerable  theix?.  And  this  is  really  the  strengtti  of  our 
cause,  when  we  claim,  in  the  government  of  our  Colonial  Cliorcb, 
facilities  for  maintaining  a  wholesome  discipline,  whicli  the  cnnibrous 
inaehiner}^  and  teclininal  impediments,  incident  to  the  system  of  a  large 
national  church  united  ^-ith  the  State,  altogether  ibrbid.  Discipline 
may  be  relaxed  here,  clergy  and  even  bishops  may  propound  strange 
doctrines,  and  the  effect  is  unappreciable  in  a  few  years.  It  is  here  a 
gallon  of  poison  in  a  mighty  sea  :  but  with  us  in  the  Colonies,  it 
is  as  it  was  in  primitive  and  apostolic  times.  The  little  fountain  is 
poisoned  at  the  very  source ;  the  evils  are  confined,  and  nndtiply 
themselves,  within  a  small  society,  and  must  taint  the  public  mind  for 
generations  to  come.  The  danger  of  a  bishop  and  his  clergy  being 
independent  is  i^recisely  that  wliich  we  wish  to  avoid.  We  argue, 
that  we  must,  in  our  colonial  churches,  recur  to  primitive  principles; 
that  every  bishop,  and  every  diocese,  of  the  Colonial  Church  is  not 
independent,  not  free  to  go  its  own  way  undistmlied,  just  because  the 
law  of  England  has  not  extended  the  Royal  prerogative  into  the 
colony,  and  because  the  Sovereign  failed  to  give  a  Metropolitan  Jlegal 
jurisdiction  over  a  bishop>,  as  was  intended;  but  we  maintain,  tliat 
being  a  bishop,  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  episcopacy  that  he  should 
be  part  of  a  great  organization,  and  responsible  to  that  organization 
and  its  officers,  according  to  its  itsages  and  precedents,  and  the  spirit 
of  its  laws.  We  argue,  that  the  eflect  of  ha\ing  no  discipline,  and  of 
that  which  is  equivalent  to  no  discipline,  none  exercised  except 
through  English  eonrts  of  law,  is  an  independence  of  a  most  pernicious 
character,  wliicli  encourages  and  fosters  evils  both  in  doctrine  and 
practice.  We  ask  for  no  such  independence  as  this  writer  deprecates, 
and  for  no  such  autocracy  as  he  dreads :  we  ask  ftar  real  constitutiunal 
government  in  our  churches ;  such  as  shall  unite  wholesome  order 
with  wholesome  liberty;  such  as  may  not  merely  restrain  insul>or- 
dinate  clergymen,  but  also  prevent  a  bishop,  so  long  as  he  holds  that 
office^  from  setting  at  nought  the  doctrines  and  laws  which  he  is 
appointed  to  maintain  and  administer.  Even  the  reviewer  thinks 
that  tliere  "  can  be  no  advantage  in  any  functionary  being  without 
liability  to  removal  in  case  of  gmss  alaise  of  Ids  office,  and  that  in 
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future  appoititment-s  it  imnhl  (tfiKar  that  this  ouj^lit  to  be  provided  for." 
AVe  only  go  a  step  faitlier,  and  maintain  that  it  is  not  merely  "no 
advantage/*  but  a  monstrous  injury  to  the  Cliurcli,  and  that,  wherever 
the  Churcli  is  not  so  imited  with  the  State  as  to  receive  from  it  legal 
authority  and  jurisdiction,  it  has  the  inherent  right  of  ridihug  itself  of 
evila,  which  eat  out  its  very  heart  so  long  as  t!iey  are  allowed  to 
cuntimie  in  its  system. 

I  woidd  earnestly  hope  that  the  WTiter,  and  others  who  with  him  are 
"persuaded'*  (as  I  have  declared  myself  to  be)  **that  the  authority  and 
inMuence  of  ecelesiastics  in  the  government  of  the  Church  need  to  be 
counterbalanced  and  corrected  by  the  action  of  the  laity,"  will  not  per- 
severe in  the  attempt  to  attain  tliis  end  through  the  fiction  of  a  IJoyal 
prerogative,  stretching  beyond  its  lawful  l>ounds,  paiiial  and  one-sided 
in  its  operation,  conferring  none  of  its  own  powers,  yet  seeking  to 
control,  by  an  imaginaiy  moral  authority,  those  things  with  %v]iieh  law 
gives  it  no  right  to  intt^rlere.  This  theory,  nsefid  as  it  may  seem, 
must  break  down  sooner  or  later,  because  it  does  not  rest  on  truth 
and  reality.  Let  them  aid  us  in  ]>roviding  and  devising  safeguards 
against  the  dangers — and  great  dangers  there  undoubtedly  are,  quite 
as  much  on  the  side  of  popular  intiuences  as  of  clerical  autocracy 
— ^ which  attend  voluntary  action  in  any  chmx*li.  But  let  them  not 
suppose  that  these  dangers  will  be  averted  by  such  restrictions  to  free 
action  as  in  their  very  nature  are  unconstitutional  and  unjust,  and 
w  hich  (let  the  i-e^iewer  be  assured)  are  none  the  less  nnfeir  because 
in  the  tirst  instance  they  may  seem  to  bear  most  hardly  on  those 
whom  he  is  pleased  to  designate  "  aspiring  ecclesiastics  and  heated 
theologians." 

We  do  not  ask  for  exemption  from  any  such  restrictions  as  the 
rulers  of  the  Established  Chui'ch  of  England  shall  think  best  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  that  Church  from  lieing  involved  in  the  necessarily 
differing  course  which  her  colonial  ilangliters  may  be  sometimes 
compelled  to  follow.  We  do  not  desire  that  those  ordained  for  a 
diilVi'ent  state  of  society  sliould  be  received  here  as  clergj^men  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  without  the  bishops  of  that 
Church  ha^dng  sufficient  guarantees  for  their  fitness  for  the  ministry 
in  England,  such  as  the  licence  of  the  archbishop  and  bishop,  now 
neeessarj",  gives  the  means  of  requiring.  If  more  is  necessarj^  to 
secure  that  this  condition  shall  not  be  a  mere  form,  to  that  no  one 
can  reasonably  object.  We  arc  fiir  from  wisliing  that  oin*  unestablished 
churches  and  our  nussion  fields  sl)onld  be  used  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  an  English  profession.  We  only  ask,  that  as  an  ecclesiastical 
orgunizatiun  in  luiion  and  connnunion  with  the  Church  of  England, 
our  ecclesiastical  acts  shoidd  be  recognised  as  ecclesiastically  vtdid. 

11.  Grauamstow^n. 


THIS  second  volume  of  M.  lienau's  "Origines  du  Christianisme " 
will  scarcely  rival  the  first  in  the  rapidity  and  extent  of  its 
circulation.  It  was  not  only  its  [^'littering  style,  its  animatiun,  its 
jjicturesr|iieness,  its  light  audacity,  its  novelty  of  interprtitatiou,  that 
gained  for  the  **  Vie  de  Jtisus  *'  its  extraordinary  success ;  it  was  the 
unique  interest  of  the  Life  treated  for  the  first  time  in  so  surprising 
a  manner.  The  history  of  the  first  beginnings  of  the  Christian  Faith 
and  Church  is  not  so  favoiu-ahle  a  subject  for  the  genius  of  an  artist. 
And  ^L  Eenan  works  in  the  spirit  of  an  artist  rather  than  of  an 
historian.  He  is  eager,  he  tells  lis  at  the  close  of  this  volume,  to 
take  in  hand  ''  the  great  Christian  Odyssey,  the  unequalled  Epopea  " 
of  St.  Paul's  adventujes.  The  intermediate  Idstory  wants  the  ai-tistic 
unity  tliiit  may  be  given  to  a  Life  of  Jesus  or  to  a  Pauliad :  but  there 
is  no  falling  off  in  the  remarkable  faculties  which  SL  Eenan  has 
brought  to  the  execution  of  his  \voTk  ;  nor  h&a  he  at  all  shifted  his 
position  as  an  interpreter  of  the  sacred  history. 

It  is  due  to  M.  Kenan  to  bear  in  mind  what  he  himself  describes 
jis  his  design.  His  aim  is  n<»t  to  sift  the  records  of  our  Christian 
**  Origines "  and  to  set  forth  what  is  logically  deducible  from  these 
records,  but  to  reconstruct  the  living  Instoiy  from  the  suggestions 
of  the  fragments  wliieh  remain.  In  executing  a  w^ork  of  the  histori- 
cal imagination  he  claims  the  freest  use  of  hypothesis.     To  object, 


tliercforo,  to  an3^bing  that  lie  has  writt4in,  *'  This  is  meTely  M.  Kenaa's 
fancy/'  wouki  be  to  coiiimit  a  critical  blunder.  The  question  i% 
whether  his  restoration  of  our  Parthenon  is  truly  aiiistic ;  whether 
the  additions  or  conectioiis  wliicli  he  has  supplied  to  the  received 
Mstorj^  are  iu  harmony  with  the  genuine  Iragineiit^  or  not ;  whether 
his  idea  of  the  life  of  Christ  and  of  the  early  Church  is  or  is  not  con- 
sists? nt  with  itself  and  with  recognised  facts.  He  luniself  would  have 
the  whole  question  considered  as  a  purely  scientific  one,  as  a  matter 
of  exclusively  speculative  interest.  He  has  no  desire  to  proselytize, 
no  dasire  to  sliake  the  faitli  of  a  single  Christian,  no  tliou^^ht  of 
exercising  any  intiuence  upon  the  direction  of  things.  He  liuMs  to 
the  full  the  doctrine  which  Mr.  JMatthew  Arnold  has  been  trying  to 
teach  us,  that  tlic  region  of  ideas  ought  to  be  kept  se]Tarate  from  that 
of  pi"ictice.  "  La  theorie  u  ast  pus  la  pratit^ue.  Lldcid  doit  rest^ir 
Tideal ;  il  doit  craindre  de  se  souiUer  au  contact  de  la  realite."  iVnd 
he  seems  to  breathe,  to  a  degree  whicli  even  ilr.  Arnold  might  envy, 
the  serene  atmosphere  of  tliat  dispassionate  region  of  iden.s.  He  is 
able  to  smile  from  liis  Olympus  upon  those  who  have  attacked  him 
most  angrily.  '*  Often,"  he  says,  *'  seeing  so  much  ntfivdt^  so  pious 
an  assurance,  micli  intjenuous  anger  of  so  ids  so  Ijeautifnl  and  so  good, 
I  have  said  like  John  Huss,  at  the  sight  of  an  old  woman  who  was 
todiiig  along  with  a  faggot  for  the  fire  in  which  he  was  burning, 
*  0  suncta  siiHplkUas  !' ''  We  who  cannot,  and  perhaps  would  not, 
rise  t^  the  same  heights,  may  at  any  rat-e  learn  tliat  by  throAving  hard 
words  at  ^L  Eenan,  we  shoidd  not  succeed  iu  making  liim  angry,  but 
should  only  expose  oin-selves  to  hii^  pity  or  admiration. 

There  is  still  a  central  figui'e  for  the  earlier  portion  of  this  volume. 
M.  Kenan  is  occupied  witli  explaining  the  rise  of  tlie  Christian  belief 
in  the  resuiTection  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  lile  of  Jesus,  which,  as  a 
real  life,  ended  with  the  Crueitixion.  hiis  a  term  of  apparitional 
existence  in  the  imaginations  of  his  followers.  M.  Kenan  sketches 
with  his  old  lightness  of  touch  and  his  old  profuse  sentimentality 
this  phantom-life,  'Ma  vie  d*outre-tombe,"  of  Jesus.  In  this  part  he 
is  perfectly  lucid,  and  his  meaning  cannot  be  niisundei-stood.  But 
when  he  proceeds  to  describe  the  chamcter  of  the  early  Church,  and 
of  the  world  in  which  it  was  planted,  having  to  deal,  no  doubt,  with 
complex  and  contradictory^  phenomena,  he  seems  t^^  lose  his  clearness. 
If  the  bewOdering  effect  of  some  of  Ins  chapters  is  partly  due  to  the 
variety  of  facts  to  be  taken  int€  accoimt,  it  is  partly  occasioned,  as  t 
shall  endeavour  to  sliow,  l»y  a  waiit  of  firnmess  and  consistency  in  his 
conclusions. 

M.  llenan  clears  the  way  tor  liis  historical  inquuies  by  laying  down 
a  preliminary  axionmtic  principle.  **  It  is  an  absolute  rule  of  criticism 
to  give  no  place  in  historical  narratives  to  anything  umuculoaa." — 
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(P,  xliii,)  The  term  "  miracle "  lias  proved  a  ver}"  diffieiilt  one  to 
define,  and  the  ordinary  aecouut  of  a  miracle — that  it  is  a  suspension 
of  the  laws  of  nature — has  been  of  late  rery  geDeTally  repudiated. 
Some  of  us  have  thought  it  best  to  renounce  tlie  use  of  the  term  as  a 
philosopliical  name  for  actij  or  events  of  a  particular  kind,  and  simply 
to  employ  it  in  its  original  sense  of  **  a  wonder/'  But  there  is  no 
uncertainty  as  to  wliat  M.  Itenan  nieuns,  or  as  to  the  application  of 
his  principle.  This  absolute  rule  aliinns  that  Christ  did  not  rii^e  from 
the  dead  in  any  sense  or  manaer  whatever,  except  in  the  delusions  of 
his  friends.  It  makes  it  simply  ira]iossiljle  that  He  should  liave  had 
any  relations  to  the  Divine  Deing  except  those  dependent  on  aa 
organ  Ligation  8<jnjewhat  tiner  am!  more  delicate  tlmn  that  <if  other 
men  It  is  not  ^I.  Itenan^s  creed  that  there  is  nothing  mysterious, 
notlung  inexplicable,  in  the  world ;  but  that  a  will  has  never  inter- 
fered for  a  special  purpose  in  the  course  of  things.  **Trmt  God  is  in 
eveiy thing,  especially  in  all  tliat  lives,  in  a  permanent  manner,  is 
precisely  our  theoiy;  we  only  say  that  no  particular  interference  of 
u  supernatural  p(jwer  lias  ever  \mm  estublished," — (F.  xlvii.)  He  tUs- 
l>elicves  in  a  moral  *jr  spiritual,  as  much  as  in  a  physical,  miracle. 
Clnistianity,  he  holds,  is  only  unitpie  in  degree ;  it  i^  a  greater  re- 
liijion  than  IJuddhism,  but  it  is  of  the  same  ckss  of  things.  Hellenism, 
in  another  department,  is  just  as  unique  as  Christianity  :  the  one  is 
a  pTOtligy  of  l>cauty,  the  other  is  a  prodigy  of  holiness.  **  God  is  in 
varying  degrees  in  all  that  is  beautiful,  good,  and  true;  but  He  is 
never  in  any  one  of  his  manifestations  in  so  exclusive  a  manner,  that 
the  presence  of  his  breath  in  a  religious  or  phdosophical  movement 
ouglit  to  be  considered  as  a  pri\  dege  or  an  exception/' — (Pp.  L,  li,) 

Those  who  come  with  a  prejudginent  of  this  kind  to  the  Chris* 
tian  narratives  contained  in  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  have  a 
choice  of  three  solutions,  not  nmtually  exclusive,  to  explain  the  so- 
called  niii'aculoos  portions  of  them.  These  are,  illusion,  imposture, 
lege  mi  The  tirst  Christians  were  impostors  :  this  in  a  very  coarse 
theory,  but  it  has  been  hekL  They  were  not  tleceivers,  tbey  were 
themselves  deceived :  tliis  is  another  theory.  There  was  neither  im- 
postmxi  nor  illusion  in  the  strict  sense,  but  popidar  imaginations  took 
sha[>e  in  legends,  which^  Ijy  a  common  error,  weia  mistaken  for 
history:  this  is  the  third  tlieory.  This  last  is  the  great  modem 
theory,  which  seemed  to  be  carrying  everything  liefore  it  on  the  non- 
supernaturalist  aide,  A  certiin  ferment,  in  which  ilessianic  ideas 
were  very-  active,  is  supposed  to  ba^^e  taken  place  amongst  the  popu- 
hition  of  Palestine  during  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  of  the 
working  of  which  we  liave  untVutunately  no  real  knowledge,  but 
which  left  as  a  residuum  the  Christian  Church.  This  movement 
might  probably  have  died  out  as  obscurely  as  it  began,  had  it  not 


cljanced  to  fire  the  iniagiujition  of  a  remarkable  man,  wlio  is  best 
entitled  to  be  called  the  founder  of  Cbjistianity.  This  man,  8t.  Paid, 
has  left  not  only  the  earliest,  but  almost  the  only  authentic,  writings 
of  the  first  lialf-century  of  the  Churches  existence.  It  may  be  inferred 
from  these,  that  a  certain  macleus  of  true  reports  concerning  a  liero  of 
the  i  laldean  peasantr>^  had  l>een  handed  ihmni,  round  which  legenrhiry 
tales  speedOy  ciystalUzed,  But  our  existing  books  were  not  written 
by  th^  men  whose  names  they  be^r.  The  impulse  to  compose  books 
was  the  controversial  impulse  of  a  later  i^^enemtion.  The  Oljnrch  was 
divided  into  parties,  and  each  party  produced  supposititious  histories 
and  letters  to  justify  its  own  position. 

Tills  was  the  prevadiui^f  tlieory  of  the  non-catholic  criticism,  when 
^I.  Eenau,  still  less  professing  to  be  a  Christian  than  the  most 
advanced  German  critics,  created  great  astonishment  by  denying,  in 
his  "  Vie  de  Jesus/'  its  most  fouda mental  and  most  cherished  conclu- 
sions. He  maintained  that  the  populiu'  imagination  does  not  tran- 
scend itself  in  its  creations ;  that  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels  could  not 
be  a  legendary  hero,  because  He  was  raorally  sujierior  to  the  genemtion 
wdiich  was  said  to  have  imagined  Him ;  that  the  real  Jesns  of  the 
GalUean  lake  was  even  a  greater  man  than  the  Gospels  represent  Him 
to  liave  been.  Of  all  the  books  in  the  New  Testament  the  advanced 
critics  were  perhaps  most  confident  tliat  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  was 
not  genuine.  They  had  proved  to  demonstration  that  it  was  a  forgery 
of  the  second  century,  written  in  the  interest  of  a  debased  theosophy  as 
unlike  as  possilJe  to  what  may  have  been  the  creed  of  the  historical 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  M.  Renan  said,  that  he  beUeved  this  Gospel  to  be 
in  the  mam  the  work  of  the  api jstle  John,  the  son  t»f  Zehedee ;  and 
that  in  respect  of  biogi-aphical  detads,  it  was  actually  more  to  be 
depended  on  than  the  synoptic  Gospels.  And  he  i)roceeded,  with  the 
help  of  the  four  Gospels,  to  construct  a  tolernbly  full  representation  of 
the  life  and  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  Having  to  find  some  solvent 
for  '^the  supernatural  element"  in  the  Gospels,  he  took  more  than 
half  from  illns^ion,  a  fourtli  part  from  imposture,  very  little  from 
legend.  The  illusion,  for  the  most  part,  he  eutliusiastically  ailmires; 
the  imposture  he  excuses  with  scarcely  an  expression  of  i-egret ;  the 
legendaiy  accretions  he  passes  over  with  little  notice.  His  tlteoiy  is, 
that  Jt*sus  and  Ms  followers  lived  in  ibeanis ;  that  then*  days  were 
spent  in  one  long  succession  of  beautiful  ecstasies ;  and  tliat  when  the 
coarse  practical  world  intruded  itself  into  their  idealism,  they  were 
obliged, — as  all  are  who  deal  with  the  practical,— to  manage  it  with  a 
little  deception. 

The  want  of  feeling  for  liistory  and  real  human  life  betrayed  by 
what  is  briefiy  descrilied  as  tlie  Tidnngen  school  of  critics,  has  made 
their  specidationg  very  imacceptable  to  the  masa  of  mankind.     Tlie 
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personages  of  the  New  Testament  histoTj  have  too  much  flesh  and 
blood  to  he  easily  resolvahle  into  legendary  embodiments  of  ideas. 
II,  Eenan*s  theory  is  unother  hypothesis  offered  to  those  who  cannot 
accept  the  Christian  account  of  r>ur  '*  Origines.'*  But  to  the  English 
taste,  at  least,  the  French  sentimeutalism  is  even  more  ilLsagreealjle 
than  the  German  presentment  of  abstractions.  The  latter  does  not 
take  hold  of  the  English  mind ;  the  former — ^to  s]>eak  |>lainly- — 
ilisgnsts  it.  It  is  a  curious  qncstion  what  effect  M,  Kenan's  "  Vie  de 
J^*sus  *'  has  had  npon  European  opinion.  Though  he  has  had  some 
ajtologists,  there  are  no  signs  as  yet,  I  believe,  of  the  creation  of  a 
new  school.  What  we  are  at  present  most  concerned  to  obser\^e,  is 
that  he  maintains  \\m  independent  position  with  great  spirit  in  the 
volume  before  ns,  rather  pushinjj;  forwartl  and  strengthening  than 
abandon mg  what  was  peculiar  in  his  views. 

He  professes  to  be  ipiite  unshaken  in  liis  estimate  of  the  fourth 
Gospel,  and  he  maintains  the  Acts  to  be  the  work  of  Luke,  the 
companion  ot  St.  Paul,  whom  he  also  helieves  to  have  written  the 
Gospel  which  bears  his  nmne.  AVith  reference  to  St.  John's  Gospel 
he  speaks  as  follows : — 

'*The  iis<e  I  have  made  of  it  in  my  'Vie  de  Jesus'  is  the  point  on  whidi 
csnlighteaed  critii^s  have  raised  most  objections.  Ahaost  nil  learned  rnen 
who  apply  the  ratioii^il  iiietliod  to  the  hi.storj  of  theology  reject  the  fourth 
Gospel  as  apoerypbtd  in  all  respects  I  have  given  much  renewed  eori- 
sitlenitiou  to  thia  ]>rubleni,  mid  1  have  not  been  able  ta  inddify  iu  tiny 
sensible  degree  niy  iirst  opiuiuu.  Only,  as  1  diflfir  on  this  point  fruiu  the 
general  sentiuieiit,  I  have  made  it  a  duty  to  expound  Ln  detud  the  reasons 
for  my  pei-sistence.  I  sliali  do  this  in  an  appendix  to  a  re\-ised  and  cor- 
rected edition  of  the  *  Vie  de  J^sus,*  which  will  shortly  ap]>e4m" — (P.  ix.) 

He  gi'onnds  his  belief  in  the  geniuneness  of  the  Acts  upon  the 
perfectly  hornogeneons  character  of  this  work,  and  U])on  the  strong 
marks  it  bears  of  having  been  written  by  one  who  wa.s  rciilly  present 
with  St.  Paul  where  he  professes  to  have  been  his  companion. 
,  lienan  is  far  from  supposing,  however,  that  all  that  either  St.  John 
St,  Luke  says  is  true.  And  the  weak  point  of  hi.s  reconstrvicted 
history,  in  the  eyes  of  a  rational  critic,  is  that  he  is  guided  by  little 
except  his  own  feeling'  of  what  is  credible  iji  selecting  what  to  receive 
as  true  and  ^vhat  to  reject.  He  infers  the  disposition  of  St.  Lidce 
from  his  WTitings.  He  finds  in  him  no  partisan  of  St.  Paul,  though 
be  had  been  his  triend, — '*  one  wi>ald  say,  a  disciple  of  l*etcr  ratlrer 
than  of  Paul.''  Instead  of  the  stiff  Protestant  individualism  of  Paul, 
Luke  had  the  docile  optimist  tendencies  of  a  good  Catholic.  His 
great  desire  is  to  smooth  over  tlie  dissensions  and  scandals  of  the 
early  Church,  with  a  view  to  edification : — - 

<*The  domiiiant  cbai*actcr  of  the  Acts,  likf  that  of  tlie  thud  Gospel,  is  a 
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tender  piety,  a  livi^ly  sympatliy  with  tlie  Gentiles,  a  conciliatory  spirit,  an 
{extreme  belief  in  the  su]Joriiatunil,  ii  love  for  the  poor  anil  the  humljle ; 
a  strong  deniocmtic  sentiment,  or  rather  a  pei'suasion  tliat  the  people  is 
naturally  Christian,  and  is  only  pixn^cnted  by  the  higlier  classes  from 
f<*ll^jwing  its  gnod  instinet-s;  an  exalted  idea  of  the  power  of  the  Church  and 
its  rnlers;  a  Tery  remarkable  taste  for  commimistic  Hie.'* — (P.  xxv.) 

These  cliaracteristies  of  the  waiter,  it  is  obvious,  am  discovered  by 
the  easy  process  of  abstracting;  them  from  the  history.  **  But  it  will 
be  understood/*  says  il.  lienan,  "that  such  a  \VTiter  was  the  least 
capable  in  the  world  of  representiug  things  as  they  occurred.  When- 
ever we  can  check  the  nanative  of  the  Acts  we  find  it  faulty  and 
systematic/' — (P.  xxix.)  M.  Kenan  inakca  the  worst  of  the  ai>parent 
discrepancies  between  the  Acts  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 
But  lie  ought  to  admit  that  two  accoimts  of  the  same  thing  may  be 
very  different,  and  yet  neither  of  them  false.  He  says  himself  that 
there  is  *'  an  astonishing  lUTcision  aljout  the  last  pages  of  the  Acts ; 
they  are  the  most  completely  historical  records  that  we  have  of  the 
origin  of  Christianity/*  And  yet  there  is  scarcely  a  more  ditlicult 
reconciliation  to  he  made  between  any  two  parts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, than  between  the  account  in  the  Acts  of  the  intcrv^iews 
between  St.  Paul  and  the  Jews  tit  Eome,  and  the  condition  of  tlie 
Christians  ut  Home  as  it  is  implied  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans. 

For  the  history  of  what  took  place  between  the  Crucifixion  and  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  il.  Itenau  ridies  first  on  8t,  John's  Gospel,  next  on 
St  Wai'k's.  It  pleases  him  also  to  accept  Avhat  St.  Paul  says  in 
1  Cor.  XV.  5,  6,  7,  as  perfectly  authentic.  From  tlie  details  thus 
obtained,  married  to  his  hypothesis  of  illusions  just  tinged  with  fraud, 
issues  a  story  which  ^L  Kenan  would  have  us  believe  is  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world.  If  he  could  have  been  placed  in  Jem- 
Sidem  on  the  day  <>f  the  crucifixion,  he  would  have  been  able  to  pro- 
phesy the  resurrection  with  absolute  certainty.  Given  the  disciples, 
and  their  state  of  mind,  it  was  an  impossibility  that  Jesns  should  not 
rise  again.  iM.  Kenan  loves  sti-ong  etlects.  He  delights  to  have  a 
showy  case.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  liis  genius  to  exliibit  "  exaltation " 
performing  the  most  difficult  feats.  Passion  and  sympathy  have 
often  produced  stmnge  cix3ations,  but  they  never  did  anything  to 
equal  the  invention  of  the  resuiTection,  l)ecause  never  before  or  since 
ha\'e  there  been  a  passion  and  a  sympathy  so  absorbing.  Hei'e  is  a 
story  t>n  which  sentiment  may  be  justly  lavished  ^vitli  the  fullest 
hand. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  week  some  of  the  most  ardent  of  the  dis- 
ciples come  very  early  to  the  tomb  in  wliich  the  body  of  Jesus  had 
been  laid.     The  body  has  been  reniovcil,  anti  they  feci  at  first  nothing  * 
but  the  bitterness  of  disappointed  grief.    But  there  was  one  among 
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them  wliose  organization  was  too  delictite,  whose  soul  wjis  too  poetical, 
whose  passion  of  love  was  too  profound,  to  acquiesce  with  diilness  m 
tlie  real  Mary  of  ^la^^rdala  stood  alone  by  the  empty  touih.  She 
heard  a  sound  bL4iind  her.  This  trilling  nuiae  was  the  electric  spark 
which  woke  up  her  prepared  hut  slomhering  imaginatioii,  She  saw  a 
man  standing.  Her  fancy  (we  musfc  suppose),  hesitating  shyly  to 
take  the  bold  step  it  had  already  resolved  upon,  first  pretejids  to  itself 
to  thiidv  it  is  tlie  gardener.  But  the  shade  speaks  her  name.  She 
now  sees  it  to  be  "  le  fantomc  dn  niaitre  exquis,**  Jesus  is  uov^ 
etfectually  risen : — 

**  In  wonderful  crises  of  this  kind,  to  see  after  othei"S  is  nothing  :  all  the 
merit  is  to  see  for  the  lii-st  time ;  fr»r  the  othci-s  immediately  mudel  their 
sight  after  the  rcceivetl  type.  It  hmlongs  tr>  line  organixations  to  conceive 
the  image  promj^tly,  with  that  titnejss  wiiich  Ijcdongs  \^\  w  kind  uf  inwiird 
sense  of  design.  The  gi«>iy  of  the  resurrection  belongs  then  tt>  Mary  of 
Magdala  After  Jesus,  Mary  lias  done  the  mo^t  for  the  foundation  of 
r  Christiatnty,  The  ahnde  ci^eated  by  the  delicate  senses  of  the  Magdalen  yet 
^  hovers  over  the  world  C^hiw-^n  and  patron  of  idealist*;,  Magdalen  has  known 
better  than  miy  one  how  to  atiirm  her  dream,  to  impose  on  all  the  sacred 
vision  of  her  awn  pjissionate  sold.  Iler  grejit  woman's  tilhrmation^  '  Ho 
is  risen  ! '  has  been  the  basis  of  the  faith  of  Immnnity.  Avaont,  iiii puissant 
reas*5n  !  lliink  oot  to  apply  a  cold  aualysis  to  this  master-work  of  idealism 
and  love.  If  wisilom  gives  up  the  ta«k  of  consoling  this  poor  hmnan  race, 
betrayed  by  fate,  let  madness  try  what  it  can  do.  'V\''here  is  the  sage  Avho 
has  given  to  the  world  so  much  joy  as  the  possessed  Mary  of  Magdahi?  *' 

Our  I'eason  being  thus  warned  off,  we  can  only  follow  wonderingly 
in  the  steps  of  the  enchanter  With  all  the  resources  of  his  eloquence 
and  pictorial  faculty,  ^L  lieuan  seeks  to  transport  us  into  the  time 
when,  for  some  few  months  or  years,  imagination  and  fancy  had  their 
day,  and  ^vro tight  out  in  freedom  their  hnest  creatirms.  All  is  dream, 
emotion,  joy,  nature,  iwetry.  It  is  the  day  of  woman.  The  prosaic 
Church  has  never  done  justice — such  is  the  way  of  this  cold,  hard 
world — to  *  ces  touchant^s  demoniaques,  ces  pecheiHsases  converties, 
ces^Taies  fomlatrices  du  Christianisme." — (l^  31.)  It  is  like  St.  Paid, 
that  puritanical  Protestant,  never  to  mention  them.  The  two  disci- 
ples, however,  who  walked  on  that  first  day  of  the  %veek  to  Emmaus, 
were  not  far  behind  Mary  Magdalen.  A  sti^anger  joined  them,  a  pious 
man,  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures.  They  in\-ited  him  to  take  the 
evening  meal  with  them.  The  liour  of  the  evening  meal  had  a 
pecnhar  charm  to  the  followers  of  tlesns.  *'  lluw  oiten  had  they  not 
seen,  at  that  moment,  the  %vell-loved  Master  forget  the  burden  of  the 
day  in  the  freedom  of  cheeii'ul  conversation,  and,  refreshed  by  some 
drops  of  exquisite  wine  (d'un  vin  tres-noble),  s^ieak  to  them  of  the 
fruit  of  the  vine  which  lie  would  drink  new  with  them  in  his  Fathers 
kingdom." — (P.  20.)  On  this  day  the  disciples  were  so  o%'ercome  by 
these  memories,  that  they  could  only  see  Jesus  in  their  cumpaidon^ 


when  lie  tnok  bread  and  broke  it.  The  spell  continued  to  work  npon 
tliein  so  stningely,  that  they  coxild  scarcely  perceive  his  departure. 
AMieii  their  rcvene  left  them,  they  knew  that  they  had  seen  Je^ns. 

The  clnirm  jp'ows.  When  the  di.sci[>les  are  together,  a  ensnal 
breatli  of  air  fanning  theh^  faces  is  enougli  to  make  them  all  believe 
that  Jesus  has  come  amongst  them  Tisibly,  and  is  talking  to  them. 
Appearances  of  Jesus  multiply  through  tlie  eagerness  of  eompetition. 
But  the  fever  of  their  souls  nialces  them  restless.  A  sort  of  nmlaigia 
takes  possession  of  them.  The  women  in  particular  must  return  to 
tlie  scenes  where  they  had  enjoyed  so  nnicb  happiness,  **  The  odious 
town  became  intolerable  to  them  ;  they  began  to  di-eam,  with  a  feeling 
of  melancholy,  of  the  lake  and  the  beautiful  mountains  where  they 
had  tasted  the  kingdom  of  God."— (P.  28.)  They  longed  to  live  over 
again  **  those  months  of  joyous  intoxication,  during  which  the  Great 
Founder  laid  the  bases  of  a  new  order  for  humanity ;"  to  taste  ouce 
more  *'  tlie  andjrosia  of  the  Galilean  preuching.'*^ — ^(Pp.  i..  iv.)  A  *'besoin 
de  ccear  '*  ilrove  them  to  the  smiling  mountain  slopes,  at  this  season 
bright  with  red  anemones,  where  their  interrupted  dream  of  the  sweet 
kingdom  of  God  might  begin  again.     So  they  returned  to  Galilee. 

The  air  of  those  localities,  and  their  imaginations,  did  not  disap- 
point them.  There  are  remarkable  qualities  in  the  Galilean  atmo- 
sphere. One  day  five  lumdred  believers  followed  their  ebiefs  to  the 
top  of  a  Galilean  hill  i— 

"The  air  i>fi  ilnj^e  hijghtd  is  full  uf  straugo  roflLt'tions  {mir&itcments). 
The  saiiu.^  ilhision  which  Ibnoerly  ]nn\  hiip|ieued  to  tlie  most  intimate 
disniples  (the  Transligiiration)  was  produced  iigain.  TIil'  assembled  crowd 
faucied  they  saw  the  fona  of  the  Ilivine  spectre  tniccd  in  thti  air :  idl  fell 
on  thidr  faces  snul  worshipped.  The  sentinieui  inspired  by  the  clear  horizou 
of  these  mountains  m  the  idea  of  tin*  amplitudt!  of  tlie  world,  with  the  de^sire 
to  cont[uer  it.  On  one  of  the  neighliouriug  peaks,  8atiiij,  showing  the  king- 
douts  of  the  eartli  and  thiir  ghay,  had  otieivd  them,  it  wa^  said,  to  Jesus,  if 
lie  would  fall  down  and  Wiasliij)  him.  This  tiiue  it  was  Jesus  who,  from 
tliese  sacred  Bunniiits,  sliowed  his  disciplei?  the  whole  earth  and  assun-d 
them  it  .sliouhi  be  theirs.  They  caiuw  dow^n  from  the  nioimtain  per- 
suaded that  the  Son  of  God  had  ordered  theiu  to  convert  the  hinuan  raee^ 
aad  had  promised  to  be  with  theui  to  the  end  of  the  ages.  A  strange 
ardour,  a  IHvine  lire,  fillrMl  th^'ui  as  tliey  came  away  froai  the  interview. 
They  regartled  thcuiselves  as  nns^ionaries  of  the  world,  capable  of  any 
prodigies.  St,  Paul  saw  several  of  tlioso  who  had  l>een  ]>resent  at  this 
extrsiordinary  scene.  After  live-antl-twenty  years,  their  impression  of  it  ^vas 
as  strong  and  vivid  as  on  the  hi-st  day." — (Pp,  35-G. 

It  is  not  without  a  sense  of  degradation  thnt  M.  lionan  iviurna  to 
such  mean  details  as  the  ijuestion.  How  the  body  of  Jesuit  had  dis- 
ap]iea.re<l  from  the  tomb  ?  He  mentions  four  ways,  in  one  or  otlier 
uf  whicii  he  thinks  the  removal  may  have  taken  place: — Some  mi- 
named  diseiples  may  have  come  to  the  tomb  earlier  than  those  men- 
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Ii09ie<i  and  Iiatb  esziied  «w«j  the  bodr  as  a  pfectmis  object  of  eaie 
The  Jews  jdaj  bare  abstracted  it,  in  order  to  preTent  the  e^citemeut 
which  was  likelj  to  renew  itsdf  about  the  coipse  of  the  popular  pro- 
phet Tbe  pr^rietor  of  the  tomb  which  had  been  invaded  mav  b«To 
made  away  with  its  unwelcoiDe  tenant  Or,  the  devoted  women 
theiaselvea  mar  have  been  drawn  into  the  pious  fraud  of  secretly 
disposing  of  the  body  with  a  view  to  establishing  tlie  belief  in  tbe 
Eesurrection.  "  The  feminine  conscience,  under  the  sway  of  passion, 
is  capable  of  the  most  eccentric  iUusions.  Maiy  of  ilngilala  had 
been,  in  the  language  of  the  time,  possessed  by  seven  devUs," — [1\  43,> 
I^t  a  veil  be  drawn  over  these  mysteries.  The  question  is  as  otiose 
as  it  is  insoluble. 

It  is  not  easy  to  quote  speculations  like  these  without  lietiaying 
the  feelings  they  excite  in  one's  mind.  And  if  we  coidd  attain  to 
^L  Ilenan*8  own  "  supreme  iudifl'ereuce  *'  as  to  their  bearing  ujHm  the 
faith  and  the  practice  of  mankind,  we  can  hardly  be  expected  to  extin- 
guish the  natural  emotions  of  intellectiuil  and  aesthetic  appreciation. 
But  readers  of  the  book  we  are  reviewing  will  know  tliat  1  have  not 
given  a  false  air  by  exaggeration  to  M.  Eenan  s  opinions.  Indeeii,  if 
he  w^s  to  accept  the  statements  of  St  John  or  St  Paul  as  essentially 
authentic,  the  one  course  open  to  liim  was  to  push  the  ecstatic  theory 
to  extremity.  As  it  was,  he  became  enamoured  of  the  tbeorj%  and 
welcomed  with  avidity  the  narratives  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied. 
He  has  deserted  the  mythical  school,  and  has  reWvetl,  witli  a  bril- 
liancy and  animation  which  constitute  a  just  title  to  origiiuility,  the 
pre-Straussian  method  of  simple  rationalism.  A  certain  historical 
sense,  a  feeling  that  you  niuj^t  find  a  basis  for  great  institutions  in 
human  con^^ctions,  that  crowds  are  moved  by  individual  energy  fmd 
re^solution,  has  combined  with  a  genius  for  dramatic  exposition  and 
with  a  sentimentalism  wliich  \\q  English  can  hardly  understand, 
to  produce  M.  Eenan*s  idea  of  the  origin  of  Christianity.  We  may 
let  him  remind  us  with  advantage  that  we  ought  not  to  think  of  such 
times  as  thi^se  which  we  are  considering  a.s  if  they  were  cold,  flat, 
dull  periods,  niere  was  un([Ucstionably  an  exaltation  of  spirit  pi*e- 
vailing  amongst  the  followers  of  Jesus,  such  as  we  commonly  make 
no  attempt  to  realize.  Some  of  the  plienoniena  we  reail  of  in  the 
Acts  and  the  Epistles  may  be  naturally  related  to  this  state  of  mind ; 
and  much  of  the  success  of  the  Apostolic  preacliing  may  lie  due  ttr 
its  contagious  power.  It  is  wise  to  remember  also  tlie  ehanirter  of 
the  evidence  of  our  Lonl's  resurrection ; — as  tliat  no  one  is  sai<l  to 
have  seen  Him  rise,  that  He  appeared  to  believers  only,  and  tliat  his 
appearances  were  of  a  ^^Ty  mysterious  nature,  Tlie  resurrection  of 
Jesus  ( 'hrist  will  assuredly  commend  itself  as  a  fact  far  more  easily 
and  powerfidly  to  those  who  consider  it  in  its  relation  to  the  spiritual 
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history  of  mankind,  than  to  tlmsB  who  regard  it  as  a  monstrous  phe* 
nomenon  requiring  the  most  conchisive  demonstration.  I  the  more 
wilUn^^dj  pass  from  the  subjet^t  witli  this  sfiort  remark,  as  the  reader 
may  see  in  Mr,  Westcott's  small  but  masterly  work,  **  The  tJospel  of 
the  Eesurrection,"  what  support  this  canlinal  event  receives,  and 
what  lj;y;ht  it  diffuses,  when  it  is  allowed  to  occupy  its  true  central 
position. 

The  history  of  the  Christian  Church  contained  in  the  Aets  may  he 
said  to  have  two  starting-points.  One  of  these  is  llie  descent  of  the 
Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  the  other,  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul. 
Neither  of  these  occurrences  presents  any  diihculties  to  M.  Eenan ;  it 
is  easy  to  hiui  to  rationaliise  butlL 

When  the  hallucinations  of  the  disciples  as  to  the  appciirances  of 
Jesus  in  Giildcc  began  to  wear  themselves  out,  the  apostles,  accom- 
panied by  a  certain  number  of  pei^ons  resolved  to  share  their  fortunes, 
returned  to  Jerdsalem.  Tliere  they  fed  their  fancies  M'ith  expecta- 
tions of  a  special  coming  of  the  Spirit.  One  day,  as  they  were  assem* 
bled  together,  a  storm  Imrst  forth  suddenly,  the  windows  were  blown 
o|>en,  tiaslies  of  lightning  filled  the  air.  The  longing  was  fuliilled ; 
the  Spirit  hail  come.  From  that  day  they  stirrendered  theui-selves 
freely  to  a  particular  form  of  nervous  disorder  which  they  called 
**  speaking  with  tongues."*  Kew  disciples  joined  themselves  to  the 
brotherhood.  Although  these  men  were  not  intoxicated,  like  the 
Galih^aus,  by  a  personal  attachment  to  Jesus,  they  became  infected 
forthwitii  by  the  same  kind  of  exaltation.  We  have  to  remember, 
not  only  the  ignorance  of  these  poor  people,  but  the  difference  of 
their  constitutions  from  the  European  type : — 

"  Like  most  OrlentalB,  tliey  ate  little,  which  helped  to  keep  tlieiii  in  a 
8t4^te  of  exaltation.  Tlie  sobriety  of  the  8}Tian,  which  is  the  eauwe  of  hia 
physical  weuknesB,  produces  a  permanent  eondition  of  fe%"er  aiid  nervous 
susceptibility,  Oiir  contiimous  etl'oits  of  tlKmglit  are  iuijiossible  with  such 
a  regLiiien.  But  this  cerebral  and  musctilar  tlebHity  briiigs  on,  without 
apparent  cause,  cjuick  nltemations  of  grief  and  joy,  which  place  tho  soul  in 
continual  ntpptn^t  with  God.*'— (P.  72.) 

I  am  afraid  of  taxing  too  severely  the  tolerance  of  my  readers,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  translate  sncb  s}Tupy  sentiiuent;  but  I  must  q^uote 
one  nioix;  passage,  in  which  the  hysterical  theory  of  the  origin  of 
the  Christian  faith  is  perhaps  carried  to  its  furthest  development : — 

"  Teara  above  all  were  held  to  he  a  celestial  grace.  Tliis  charming  gift, 
the  privilege  of  none  but  very  good  and  very  pure  soub,  produced  itself 
with  iidinite  sweetnesses.  One  knows  what  power  delicate  natures,  espe- 
cially woujen,  ilraw  from  the  divine  faculty  of  lieing  ahle  to  weep 
ahundantly,  .  .  .  To  weep  became  a  ]uou3  act ;  those  who  could  not 
preach,  nor  speak  with  tongues,  nor  work  miracles,  wept.     Praying,  preach- 
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ing,  fxliorting,  all  Wfi^  dono  with  tears  ;  tliB  reign  t>f  tears  was  conic. 
Yuu  riiiglit  have  said  that  there  \x\s&  a  gt^neral  melting  of  souls,  and  that  thi.^y 
sought,  in  the  absence  of  a  Lm^^mge  capable  of  rendering  their  fee li tigs,  to 
shed  themselves  abroad  in  n  lively  and  expressive  utterance  of  their  wbolo 
inward  being.*' — (Pp.  73-4.) 

JL  Eenan,  in  writing  this  passage,  refers  to  two  chapters,  Acts  xx. 
(.9,  31,  and  Eomiins  viii.  23,  2l).  It  was  not  only  then  the  fishermen 
Galilee,  or  the  adventurous  Jewi^li  eniiLTiaiits  wlio  assembled  at 
Jerusalem  from  all  parts  of  the  world  in  which  they  had  estalilished 
themselves,  to  whom  it  ^v^1s  so  natuml  to  pa.-ss  without  intermission 
from  one  hysterical  fit  into  another,  lait  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  a  pro- 
minent examfde  of  this  kind  of  habit.  Nothing  was  so  likely  as 
that  he  should  have  a  fit,  with  a  suspension  of  consciousness,  on  his 
way  to  DaiUiLSCus,  Such  attacks  are  not  uncommon  in  those  parts. 
"  I  myself  had  an  experience  of  this  kind,"  says  M.  Kenan,  "  at 
Byblos :  with  otlier  principles,  I  should  cert^iinly  have  taken  the 
hallucinations  I  then  had  for  ^ision3." — (P.  180.)  T5ut  our  author,  not 
being  a  slave  to  consistency,  does  not  on  tlie  whole  represent  St.  Paul 
as  an  example  of  cerebral  and  muscular  debility,  a  touching  person 
whose  chief  gift  was  to  melt  over  upon  the  souls  about  liinx.  He 
gi^^es  indeed  a  \'ery  ilifferent  account  of  liiin,  which  it  ijs  emious  to 
compare  with  Professor  Jowett's  view  of  the  same  character.  Jlr. 
Jowett's  idea  of  St.  Paul  comes  near  one  part  of  M.  Penan's,  in  repre- 
senting hira  as  a  man  who  lived  in  *'  an  ecstasy,"  as  weak  and  trem- 
bling, '*  a  creature  of  nervous  sensibility,"  But  he  further  describes 
him  as  more  like  a  middle-age  saint  than  like  "  Lutlier  and  the  lie- 
formers  ; "  as  so  essentinlly  s}'mpathetic  and  dependent  upon  i>thei*s 
tliat  "  his  natural  character  was  tlie  type  of  that  communion  of  the 
Spirit  which  he  preached."  ^1,  Kenan  perceives  that  his  constitution 
was  eviilently  *'  tr^s-ri'^sistante/*  to  1iear  all  that  he  went  through 
during  many  years,  St.  Paul's  teiriperament,  according  to  iL  Kenan^ 
18  that  of  **  a  rigid,  self-asserting  Protectant " — (p.  xiii)  r  he  is  the  "  illus- 
trinus  founder  of  Protestantism." — (P.  187.)  In  Professor  Jowett's 
picture,  we  see  "  the  image  of  one  lowly  and  cast  down.'*  "  Self  is 
banished  from  him,  and  has  no  more  place  m  him,  as  he  goes  on  his 
way  to  fulfil  tlie  work  of  Clnist,  No  figure  is  too  strong  to  express 
liis  Immiliation  in  himself,  or  his  exaltation  in  Christ."  In  M.  Kenan's, 
we  see  "  a  character  rigid,  somewhat  unsocial  (peu  liant),  inclined  to 
isolation.'*— (I'.  206.)  Paul  was  "  a  man  of  action,  full  of  fire,  mode- 
rately mystical.  Kevolt  and  protestation  were  his  habitual  senti- 
ments. He  was  not  made  to  accept  a  secondaiy  place ;  his  haughty 
individuality  requii-ed  a  distinct  position'*  (un  role  a  part).— (Pp.  210, 
21 L)  We  read  of  "  cet  orgiieilieux,  ses  violences,  sou  inflexible  per- 
sonnalite,  sa  hardiesse,  sa  force  dlnitiative,  sa  decision." — (P.  180.) 


He  is  *'  tlrat  ^reat  rcirarHIc  srnil/'  It  is  true,  no  tlcmbt,  that  there  was 
in  St.  Paurs  clmract^r  a  marvellous  and  perplexing  combinatiou  of 
qualities  seldom  found  together ;  it  is  also  tnie,  I  believe,  that  we  do 
not  thorouglily  understand  that  cliaracter  without  recognising  in  it 
something  of  the  element  thus  exaggerated,  a  consciousness  of  indi\^- 
duality,  a  sensitiveness  about  his  own  position  and  about  the  be- 
haviour of  others  to  himself,  wliich  might  have  turned  to  jealous  ex- 
actingness  and  readiness  t€  take  offence.  M,  Eenau,  with  his  rapid 
transitions,  rather  plays  w^ith  our  imagination,  and  challenges  it  to 
impossible  feats,  than  helps  us  to  realize  one  of  the  most  commanding 
and  most  singular  of  human  characters.  But  there  will  1j6  a  wel- 
come iVeshness  in  the  study  of  St.  Paid^s  life  by  one  who  tliinks  of 
him  as  chiefly  remarkable  ff}r  haughtiness  and  independence.  Let 
us  not  be  ungratefid  for  M.  Renan's  new  outlines  of  character, 
which  well  desei^e  considemtion ; — a^  when,  for  example,  he  assigns 
to  St  Pet^r  an  open,  kindly,  but  i-ather  weak  ami  yielding  dispo- 
sition ;  or  as  when,  instead  of  making  St.  Barnabas  tlie  noiseless 
consoler  of  sickness  and  atliiction,  he  presents  him  to  us  as  the 
popular  preacher,  the  enlightened  Liljcnd,  the  leader  of  the  party  of 
progress. 

M.  Kenan's  touches  are  always  brdliant  and  decided.  Hesitation 
is  a  weakness  uuknoT^sii  to  him.  But  this  does  not  make  liini  the 
better  historian.  When  he  has  to  deal  with  the  complicated  pheno- 
mena of  a  di  ill  cult  liiKtorical  period,  his  haliit  of  indulging  in  ]n(]uant 
sketches  does  not  help  him  to  th'aw  trustworthy  general  conclusions 
The  chief  part  of  this  Yolume  consists  of  descriptions  of  the  early 
Church,  of  the  cnuilition  of  ttie  world  at  that  time,  and  of  the  relations 
between  the  Church  antl  the  workl  Kothing  can  be  clearer  than 
each  description.  lUit  after  a  time  we  find  our  general  conceptions 
gTOwing  cold  used,  and  we  Itegin  to  suspect  our  author  of  some  care- 
lessness as  to  the  agi^eement  ol  bis  sketches,  and  still  more  as  to  the 
consistency  of  the  opinions  he  expresses.  As  I  do  not  wish  to  throw 
this  out  as  a  vague  charge,  I  proceed  to  substantiate  it  by  some 
examples. 

Tlie  gi'eat  question  to  which  M.  Benan*s  hook  attempts  an  answer 
is  this:  "^lierein  did  the  real  strength  of  the  Christia]i  faith  consist? 
Now,  to  begin  with,  AI.  Ben  an  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  book 
ascribes,  as  we  have  seen,  a  primary  importance  to  the  Ijelief  in  the 
resuiTection  of  Jesus.  This  is  "le  dognie  gencmteur  du  Christian- 
isme.'' — (P.  10.)  Mary  Magdalene,  next  to  tlesus,  has  done  t!ic  most 
for  the  foundation  of  Christianity.  Her  affirmation,  "  He  is  risen  V* 
has  been  the  basis  of  the  faith  of  humanity.  By  this  she  lias  given 
more  joy  to  the  w^orhl  than  all  the  sages.— (B  KV)  WJiOst  the  spell 
of  Mary,  **  queen  and  patron  of  ideahsts/'  is  upon  him,  M.  Penan  treats 
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the  actual  fonriflers  of  the  Clitirch  at  Jernsalem  as  Iiea\^,  prosaic 
persons^  of  wJiom  he  is  soinewliiit  imiiatient. 

** Jesus,  having  b€*?u  canietl  up  nii  his  xV^wA  i\>  the  right  hand  of  his 
Father,  leaves  us  with  iiien  ;  and  what  a  fall,  O  iR'aveo  !  it  is !  11jh  reign  of 
poetry  is  past" — (P,  55.)  ^*We  imderstaiKl  hi>w  gruat  the  Master  was  by 
seeing  how  ainall  the  disciples  were," — (P,  56.) 

But  after  a  wliile  nothing  can  he  tnore  enthnsiastic  than  the 
admimtion  with  which  lie  cont^niplates  the  social  institutions  estah- 
lished  hy  these  disciples  at  Jerusalem.  He  discuvers  that  all  the 
religions  of  which  we  can  trace  the  lieginnin<r  have  been  spread  by 
social  much  more  than  Ijy  theological  causes.  Buddhism  and  Cliris- 
tianity  have  both  fVjund  their  strength  in  the  attractions  they 
ofiered  to  the  ven^  poor. 

What  was  the  conditiou  of  the  poor  in  those  days  in  Palestine  ? 
M.  Renan  hasilwo  answers,  hardly  consistent  w4th  one  anotlien  The 
Christians  at  Jerusalem — 

*' Worked  no  doubt  for  their  living;  bat  laanual  labtiur,  in  the  Jewish 
society  tjf  that  time,  was  very  far  from  biirtleiisonie  (ueeiijniit  tres-peii).  .  .  . 
Amongst  ns,  material  wants  are  so  iliftieult  ty  satisfy,  tliat  the  man  who 
lives  hy  the  labour  of  his  hands  is  obliged  to  work  fvir  twelve  ^sr  fifteen 
hours  a  day  ;  the  man  of  leisnr*^  can  alone  give  time  to  the  things  of  the 
aoul ;  the  ac(|insition  uf  instniction  is  a  rare  and  eostl}^  thing.  But  in  those 
old  soeieties,  of  which  the  East  of  our  own  day  still  gives  us  au  idea» 
in  those  climateH  where  ^'atnre  is  so  lavish  to  man  and  sf)  nnexaetiug, 
the  life  of  the  worker  hud  plenty  of  leisnn?,  A  sort  of  common  instnietion 
plained  every  one  an  enHnmt  with  the  itleas  of  the  time.  Fond  and  riiinient 
were  ^uffieient ;  and  thfse  were  jirovidptl  by  a  few  hoars  of  irregular  labour. 
Thv  remainder  of  the  day  belonged  to  dreaming,  to  passion," — (P.  51*.) 

But  presently  M.  Ilen^n,  for  another  jjurpose,  draws  a_]different 
picture.  **  Tlie  number  of  poor  persons,  in  tlie  tirst  century  of  our  eni, 
was  very  considerable  in  Judea.  The  country  is  naturally  denuded 
of  resources  by  which  a  comfortable  subsistence  is  obtained."  There 
w*as  w^ealth,  but  it  was  cuntined  to  a  certain  number  of  families : — 

**  The  true  theocratical  Jew,  turning  hi.s  baek  on  the  Eonian  civili/ation, 
was  only  ntade  poorer  by  it  A  whole  class  was  fonned  of  holy  jKTSons, 
pious,  fanatiral,  ^triet  observers  of  the  law,  altogether  miserable  externally. 
.  .  ,  !Never  did  hatred  ei|ual  that  felt  by  tin  se  poor  men  of  Guil  against 
the  splendid  stntetnrcs  which  began  to  rover  the  country,  mid  against 
the  works  of  the  Romans.  Obliged,  if  they  would  not  jierij^h  of  hunger,  V% 
work  at  these  buil^jings,  which  appeared  to  them  monuments  oi'  pride  iUid  for- 
bidden luxury,  they  thought  iheniselves  victims  of  rich  im-n  who  weie 
wicked,  corruiit,  faithless  to  the  law.  One  can  understand  what  a  welcome 
would  be  given,  in  such  a  social  condition,  to  an  association  of  mutual  aid. 
The  little  Christian  Church  must  have  seemed  a  paradise." — (Pp.  116-17.) 

M.  Eenan  accepts  the  account  given  in  the  Acta  of  the  common  life 
of  the  first  Christian  society  as  substantially  true.    The  Esseiiiars^ 
TOI .  TI.  0 
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and  TbeiiipcutiB  Imd  already  t^ivon  examples  of  life  in  uuminoit;  tlie 
ideal  of  Jininlsin  was  naturullv  leiilized  in  such  u  life.  ChrLstianity 
is  esseidially  cdmimmistic ;  it  can  only  he  organized  to  peii'ection  in 
ceooliitie  institutions,  in  the  monastery  or  the  c^onvent.  When 
difficulties  as  to  distrihutioii  arone  in  tlie  Churcli^  the  iliacoiiate  was 
created,— the  oldest,  the  most  effective,  of  Holy  Orders : — 

**  It  wa8  tho  i'ro€laraati<>u  i^f  the  truth  that  sociui  i|y.tfstiuus  arc  those 
whk'li  claim  th»^  iirst  atti-ntion.  Il  wa.s  the  faundation  cjf  iM»liticnl  economy 
eo  far  as  it  is  rL^lipoiis.  The  deariais  "vvere  tin*  best  pn^achers  of  Christianity. 
.  .  ,  Thtry  did  iinicli  more  tlian  the  apostle;^.  They  were  tln^  t  rentors  of 
all  that  was  iiio,^t  snlid  and  iiiost  ilnnible  in  ( 'liri.stiaTiity.  Very  early, 
women  were  admitted  to  this  employment.  Tliwy  Iwre,  as  in  oiu*  time,  the 
name  of  s(sfrr*f\*  Fii-st  they  were  \\ndows ;  after  a  time  rii'gins  were  pre- 
ft'rred  for  this  office.  The  primitive  (_'htiT(!h  was  giiide,d  in  all  tins  hy  a 
wondeifnl  taet.  With  a  s(  i(*iu*e  which  was  prolbnnd  heeanse  it  <!am«  from 
the  heiirt,  those  good  and  jsimpln  men  laid  the  foundations  of  tho  great, 
pKcnliarly  Christian,  work  of  chajity  They  had  nothing  to  a^rv^e  them  as  a 
niiidel  f*>r  such  institutiuns.  A  vast  ministry  of  l>enehcejice  and  mvitutd  aid, 
in  wliiidi  hoth  sexes  1  nought  their  ditferent  (pialities  and  cnmhiiied  their 
efforts  fur  the  rulief  uf  human  snlfering, — this  wiis  the  boly  cri?otion  which 
issued  from  the  liilKuir  of  those  two  or  three  first  yoars.^' — (Pp.  120-1.) 

This  heroic  effort  against  selfishness  could  not  continue  without, 
moditicatifuis : — 

"  But  the  wants  which  it  reprt\Hnnts  will  lost  eternally.  Life  in  common, 
in  the  Bi^cond  half  of  the  middle  age^  having  been  suliservient  to  the  aTmses 
of  an  intolerant  Chmeb,  the  mouasteiy  having  become  too  often  a  feuilal 
iief  or  the  harraeks  of  a  djangerons  and  fiimdieal  soldiery,  the  motlem  spirit 
has  been  very  severe  towards  cenoliitism.  AVe  have  forgotten  that  it  is  in 
the  eomiuon  life  that  the  soul  of  taan  lias  t^wted  most  joy.  The  psalni^: 
*B< 'hold,  bow  good  and  joyful  a  thing  it  i-s  liretlm^n,  to  dwell  together 
in  unity!'  ha,s  ceased  to  be  ours.  Hut  when  moihrn  individualism  has 
borne  its  last  fruits  ;  when  humanity,  dwarfed^  dismal,  irapuissantj  shall 
return  to  groat  institutions  sind  their  strong  discipline  ;  when  f>ur  paltry 
hilmjdvet'ping  soeiety, — I  say  nither,  when  our  worhl  of  pigmies,  shall  have 
heeu  driven  out  with  scourges  by  the  heriiie  and  itlealist  portions  of 
hnmanitvv— then  life  in  common  will  he  prized  again  as  much  as  ever.  A 
number  of  givat  things,  such  as  science,  will  organize  themselves  in  a 
moiKistie  tV»nii,  with  hereditary  succession  other  thim  that  of  hlood.  Tha 
impoHanee  which  our  agt*  attributes  to  the  Ibmily  will  diminish.  SelHsb- 
ness,  the  essential  law  of  civil  society,  ^vill  not  content  gre^it  souJs.  Meeting 
together  from  the  most  opposite  points,  all  %vill  unite  in  a  league  against 
\'ulgarity.  Sense  wdl  again  be  se<:'n  in  tite  words  of  Jesus  and  the  ideas  of 
the  mil  Idle  age  on  jjoverty.  .  .  ,  Hie  splendid  ideal  traced  by  the 
autlior  i>f  the  Acts  shall  be  inscribed  as  a  proplietic  revelation  over  the 
entTinne  of  tlio  paradi^^e  of  humanity — *  All  tliat  bi'beved  were  together,  and 
liad  all  things  common  ;  ami  sold  their  posscssifms  and  gootls,  and  parted 
tliera  to  all  men,  as  every  man  had  nceiL  Ami  l>reaking  hix'ad  T\dth  one 
aecortl,  thev  did  eat  their  meat  with  gladnesB  and  singleness  of  heart.'  '*^ 

{Pp.  mS) 

♦  In  Ihe  places  to  vrhivh  M,  Umtat  nrfcrt,  '*aistvr/'  like  "broth?: 
fellow-Chmtinn, 
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"Wlltin  wo  tiave  offered  an  uiiaffectiitl  tribute  of  adniiration  to  tliis 
olofiueuce,  just  wondering  a  little,  perhaiis,  that  tlic  author  fouhl  huve 
found  it  in  Ins  heart  to  sjH^ak  deiireeiatingly  before  of  those  who 
realized  so  ^durioiiHly  this  eternal  ideal,  is  it  not  a  jnst  cause  of 
aistonishnient  and  coniphiint»  that  within  fourteen  pages  we  should 
comeupon  sueh  a  cruel  disenehautjnent  as  this  that  foDows  ? — 

**It  was  a  piece  of  extremtj  |^'<><id  fortune  ft>r  niisccnt  Christianity 
tliat  its  firat  att.'Uipts  at  u^wCKiatioa,  i^ssiuitisdly  conimuiustir,  werii  so  fin-Mi 
shutluTi^d.  AttoMiptu^  of  this  kind  hrt-i'd  ublls^^^  so  llagraiit,  tluU  coinnnuiisti^"- 
estahlisloaeiUs  aiv  foudL'tuned  Ui  f:dl  to  i)ipe(*>s  in  a  vory  nhort  tiniu,  i>r 
to  di.^ow\i  quickly  the  priuciplG  whit-h  nvated  thouL  Thanks  to  th*'  perse- 
I'Utiou  of  the  ytnu^  37,  the  cenohitie  Cluirch  ot  Jetutiahiii  Wiis  dclivi*n*d 
from  tlio  trial  of  time/' — (P.  147.) 

Is  it  the  panegyrist  whuui  we  have  just  been  reading  who  speaks 
thus  of  the  result  of  the  creation  founded  with  so  unudi  science  { — 

**  The  coninion  cliest  at  JfruRuleni  was  not  suHifimit  to  fi?nd  tlie  poor. 
Fmm  all  jtart.^  ot  tiie  world,  it  was  necessiirj^  to  send  Inlj*  to  ^^\'o  thost' 
nohle  nirnilicantii  from  dyin;^  of  luuigor.  Communism  hml  cnjatrd  at  *b  rn- 
8alcm  an  iufjurable  paiipnLsui  uuda  cum[«ktt.'  incapacity  for  great  o n tor [»ri :*•.■;*. 
.  .  .  Sntdi  wm  tlu-  iniprovidtuitv  in  this  poor  starving  Church  of  Jeni- 
salem,  that  the  siuallei?t  accident  rcducwl  the  community  to  c-xtremity.  .  .  . 
The  decadence  of  the  ChurclL  of  JerusaLmu,  in  fact,  was  rapid.  It  is  tho 
pt'ctdiarity  of  instituti<ni6  founded  on  communism  to  have  a  Jir^t  l>rilliant 
nioni<nit~for  coninuniism  implies  always  givat  exaltation,— hut  to  ilegeuLTate 
quickly,  ef)mmuni:?ni  being  eontiarv  to  human  nature.  In  im  acccs^^  of 
virtue,  man  thinks  he  can  get  rid  u)^  self  lovo  and  indivitbud  interest ;  self- 
love  take.s  it^  n-venge  by  [jroving  tliat  ahsuhite  tlisiiitr^re^tt'dui'SH  breeds  evik 
more  serious  tlian  were  thought  to  be  avoided  b^  the  suppression  of  pra- 
jHjrty."— {I'r-  239-42.) 

How  will  the  writer  of  theso  sentences  save  hini'^eir  from  tlie 
sti*okes  of  the  heroic  and  idealistic  scrnirge  f' 

It  is  not  worth  wliile  to  inipiire  curiously  wlmt  are  the  real 
Ofkinions  of  a  thinker  on  social  questions  who  |iositively  identiticH 
*' jiruud  jioverty  *'  with  "  inbred  niendicanry,"  Describing  the  Jewish 
populatitm  in  foreign  cities,  M.  Eenan  says  that — 

**  Tonchin;^  examples  were  found  there  of  concord,  of  charity,  of  mutual 
aiil,  of  coutentm(?nt>  t^if  ijidustry  (de  goftt  jioiir  le  tiav^ail),  of  proud  poverty. 
3Iendicaney,  which  in  ti  later  tinic  wait  a  peculiarly  Chri-^tian  enstoni,  was 
then  charaeU-M'istie  of  the  Jews,  1'he  begj^^jr  by  professinji,  *  formed  h}*  his 
mother,'  piT'sentod  himself  to  the  mind  of  tbe  poets  of  the  day  as  a  Jew.' - 
(P.  291) 

P^veiy  one  is  ready  to  admit,  with  M.  Itenmip  that  a  warm  and 
beueticent  friendliness  continued  to  characterize  the  Christian  c  an- 
lity  as  it  sjiread  from  Judea  westwards,  and   that   this  quality 

Dvcd  a  powerful  recommendation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
preachers.     When  we  go  on  to  ask,  what  was  the  special  condition  uf 
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tlie  world  in  that  age,  our  author  gives  us  in  reply  several  interesting 
answei-s,  illustrated  hy  various  and  origiiuil  leaniiu;^^  It  wouUl  be 
the  part  of  a  nantiw  and  ignnitiiit  criticism  to  fasten  eagerly  iiimdh 
appearances  of  inconsistency  in  these  answers.  The  apparent  contra- 
dictions may  nnt  he  the  fault  of  the  \^Titer,  hut  may  l>dong  to  the 
nature  of  the  case.  Speaking  most  genendly.  we  slauild  all  tind  our- 
sehes  using  some  such  language  as  this.  The  world  was  prepared, 
hitk  by  what  was  good  and  liopeful  iti  it  and  hy  what  was  niiserahle 
or  desperate  in  it,  to  receive  Clnistianity.  The*  pcuetrating  inquin^r 
may  show  strikingly  how  much  tliere  was  of  the  good,  and  also  how 
lunch  thf^re  was  of  the  evih  But  we  expect  discrimination  in  a 
Fcientilic  historinn,  and  we  cannot  help  losing  ftiith  in  him  when  lie 
tlatly  contradicts  himself 

The  question  whether  the  condition  of  the  worhl  in  rcsyiect  of 
hajtpiness  was  on  the  whole  a  better  or  worse  one,  when  compared 
^\'ith  its  condition  in  previous  and  subsequent  ages,  must  he  so 
difficult  to  answer,  that  a  more  cautions  histoiian  than  iL  lienan 
Mould  prohahly  abstain  from  giving  an  opinion  upDU  it.  ^T/Iien^n 
is  ready,  as  usual,  to  pronounce  a  judgment,  but  he  leaves  us  in  some 
emlmrrassment.     This  is  what  he  says  first : — 

^^  En  sofntncj  notwithstanding  the  exactions  of  the  governors  and  thi^ 
Tiolences  insffjarahle  iVoni  an  ahi><>lute  govcroiaent,  the  world,  in  many 
respects,  had  never  yH  heen  so  Imjipy,  .  .  .  Ncv(t  had  tlie  man  who  did 
not  care  to  occupy  himself  with  jmlitieFi  lived  p(>  nnieh  at  In.^  eat^e,  .  .  • 
In  those  of  the  conquered  countviesi  in  which  political  wruils  !iad  not  existed 
for  ages,  and  where  the  people  wcri>  eidy  dejnived  of  the  rijj(lit  of  teio  iiig  one 
another  to  pieces  by  continual  wars,  the  enijnre  was  an  era  of  pros)HTitr  and 
of  well-hein;^  such  as  had  never  Ijceu  known  ;  we  may  even  add  withont 
paradox,  of  liberty.  .  ,  .  To  be  in  easy  circnnistanees  was  very  generaL 
Monds  were  not  what  we  often  imagine." 

At  Eome,  it  is  tnie,  cynicism  ami  conniption  pi-evailed  ;  and  sonie 
countries,  such  as  Egypt,  wei^  utterly  degraded : — 

**  Eut  in  most  of  the  ]>rovinees  there  was  a  middle  class  in  which  good- 
ness, conjugal  (idclity,  tire  domestic  virtues,  lionevtv;  were  witlely  spread, 
Js  there  anywhere  an  Ideal  of  fiunily  life,  anrongst  the  honest  townsfolk  ^f 
fniidl  towOcS,  moie  channmg  than  that  which  l^hitanh  has  left  us]  Wliat 
lmn/tovnnif' !  what  gentle  manners!  what  eha>te  ituil  aniialde  sinq>litity  ! 
Cha^roiiea  was  evirlcutlv  not  the  only  place  in  which  life  was  so  jnire  and  i*o 
innocent.'^— (Pp,  312,  317.) 

But  when  he  has  l)ecn  dcfcribing  some  of  the  less  jjfavunrable 
aspects  of  the  world,  M,  IJcnan  concludes:—"  £n  mtm/u,  the  middle 
of  the  first  century  is  one  of  the  worst  epochs  of  ancient  historj\'* — 
(P.  343.)  As  to  morality,  he  w  iirns  us  not  to  take  our  opinions  from 
satirists,  and  lie  wnrns  us  also  against  8t.  Pauls  fanions  inipeticlui^cnt 
of  the  world  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Kpijftle  to  the  Komans.     He 
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treats  tLis  passage  very  utlilly.  In  f»Jie  place  he  compfiiies  it  to  tlm 
notions  of  ^'tm  lionest  workiiit,^  hkui  of  our  own  time,  who,  imbued  by 
socialist  dcelamations,  represeiitn  to  himself  *the  ariwtocniey*  under 
the  blackest  colours.'*— (P.  294,)  In  aiiotlier  place,  euUin^  it  *'a 
mneh  too  severe  opinion,"  he  says  that  8t.  Paul  **  did  not  know  the 
hii^h  Eoinan  society,"  and  deehiinied  like  a  preaeher, — (1\  309,  noU.) 
Put  what  he  himself  telk  u^  is  this  \ — **The  Puniuji  aristocracy  aban- 
doned itself  to  the  most  unbriilled  Saturnalia  of  crime  that  the  world 
reoieiul>ers;'— (P.  :iU4.) 

Greek  life  he  agaui  commends,  as  in  the  passage  jast  quotetL 
**  Ctreece,"  he  says, — 

**Was  sjitiatied  with  htTsolf,  proud  of  htT  history  and  ui'  Iilt  lii-illiant 
inythcdogy  .  .  .  That  wu^  due  to  the  eternal  youth,  the  patriotism, 
th«  gaiety,  wliicli  have  ahvay^i  ehamcterized  the  true  Hellene,  and  whicli  at 
\X\ii  present  day  inuke  the  CI  reek  almnat  a  stranger  to  the  [>rofounil  anxieties 
by  which  we  are  preyed  upon,'*— {P.  339.) 

[The  modern  Greek,  then,  is  of  the  genuine  Hellenic  stock  I]  lint  a 
few  pages  Ijefore  our  author  had  said, — 

"The  ancient  Greek  life,  a  hfe  of  gtrugglea,  a  completely  outwiinl 
life,  now  satissiied  no  one.  It  had  been  eliarnnng  in  its  day  ;  but  tliat 
brilhant  01ynijju«  of  a  democracy  of  demigod*?,  tiaving  lost  its  fro-slmesSj 
had  become  dry,  eold,  insignihcant,  empty,  8Up(  liiiial,  for  want  uf  goodness 
and  aolid  honesty.  TIh.h  was  what  justilied  tlie  Macedoman  dominion^  and 
afterwartis  the  Koman  administration.**— (P.  310.) 

The  provincial  life,  in  general,  is  most  frequently  denounced  by 
iL  lienan  as  ''cold;*  \\\  the  heathen  w^orld  "it  was  freezingly  cold, 
as  on  a  level,  shelterless  plain.  Life,  so  irhtc  in  the  bosom  of 
Pnganism,  recovered  its  charm  and  its  value  in  the  warm  atmospheres 
of  the  Synagogue  and  the  Church." — (P.  29li) 

The  reader  may  have  had  enough  of  this  cootrasting  of  opposite 
statements,  but  1  have  given  in  this  form  specimens  of  the  principal 
aijpects  under  which  the  history  of  the  time  he  is  describing  presents 
itself  to  M.  Eenan's  mind.  Perliaps  the  most  novel  accomat,  not 
included  in  the  almve  quotations,  is  that  which  he  has  given  of  the 
prevalence  of  vMm  and  confraternities  nndcr  the  Empire,  and  of  their 
Illations  botli  to  the  Chnreh  and  to  the  Imperial  Government.  AVe 
know  that  we  have  to  make  allowance  for  lieiglitened  colours  in 
every  sketch  that  our  author  draws.  When  he  is  speaking  of  clubs, 
clnbs  are  everything.  Clubs  kept  alive  morality ;  the  Empire  perished 
through  its  ill-judged  opposition  to  clubs;  the  future  of  modem 
society  turns  upon  clubs.  But  lie  apjiears  to  show  by  good  evidence 
— especially  that  of  inscriptions,  which  he  rightly  appeals  to  thixjugh- 
out  the  volume  as  of  high  historical  value — ^that  the  various  associa- 
tions called  tjMii'Di  and  %iaaQ\  in  Greek,  and  collegia^  or  ccsius,  or  soda^ 
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Ueiii  in  Latin,  were  of  more  inijiortance  with  refer«*nf-"e  to  p<x    * 
religion*  lii8t*>ry  tliaii  Uil?  been  kitherlo  suj^jKiseiL     Tliere  were  ' 
clalis,  benefit  cIuIjs,  btiml  clubs, — ^tlie  last  esiiecially  being  in  great 
rogue  amongst  the  poorest  ckfises, — and  ^         -  confratemities  for 
practifiing  ispeeial  rites.    "  If  there  still  r* :  m  the  Greek  world 

a  little  lore,  piety,  and  religious  ruorality,  it  was  thanks  to  the  liberty 
of  these  private  relijiions/' — (P.  3.j3.)  The  liDnian  Emperors,  Julius, 
Aiigufitu»,  Claudius,  Trajan,  had  a  great  tear  of  these  associatioiii?,  and 
84>ught  iti  suppress  or  retrain  them  by  n'gorous  laws,  Christianity 
I)artook  uf  the  attTa<*tions,  and  sliared  the  otlium  in  the  eyes  uf  the 
authorities,  uf  the  burial H-lubs.  The  coiitiict  lietween  State  t^Xmo- 
lutism  and  the  liljerty  of  j^rivate  association  became  a  deadly  one. 

.The  authors  of  the  Vode  Civil  have  inlierited  from  the  Roman  Empire 

PE  djBtniat  of  iissfjciations : — 

"  F|)oii  the  future  law  concerning  aseociatiotia,  it  will  deiJoud  whoilier 
iTifwlc^m  nCivivXy  ^hiiW  have  ihft  fate  uf  rtixficnt  .society  or  uot  An  cxaiuple 
ought  to  utitticp  :  tlie  Ri^mian  Einfiii-o  ]\\m\  hakt^il  iUs  dostiny  to  the  law  on 
the  cntuj*  tffi'rift,  the  illit'tht  atlhrfia.  Tht^  dinstiitns  and  thf  IjiirhariaJiiS 
accompli»hii)^  herein  the  work  of  the  huiiiaii  eonseienee,  liroke  the  kw  io 
pieces  ;  the  Km  pin?,  which  wiw  att;R'hi'd  to  it,  fotimleied  with  it/' — {l\  304.) 

To  speak  briefly,  the  explanation  of  the  early  <,Towth  of  Christianity 
offered  to  ils  in  this  volume  is  as  follows:— The  world  of  ihixt  a^^'c  was 
in  a  state  of  solotion;  old  leli^irions  wi-ix^  dving  out,  iialic»nid  distinc- 
tions were  meltinr^  away.  The  idea  of  u  liunian  kind  was  l»eginnju^ 
ity  dccupy  the  void  k-fb  by  the  ancient  devotirtti  to  a  countiy,  and  at 
the  Raiue  tiuie  Iminan  natuie  was  cnivin^'  some  new  bonds,  closer  and 
tenderer  tlian  that  uf  being  mibjeets  together  of  imperial  iJome.  A 
religion  of  the  poor,  monotheistic,  knowing  notldng  of  di:stinotions 
of  eoniitrv  or  race,  think ijig  only  of  drawing  out  human  love  and 
ixssnagiitg  luinmn  miseiy,  met  the  preeise  demand  of  the  time,  and 
sati.stied  all  its  luunane  iuHtincls.  Christiauity  was  a  great  social 
movement  of  the  jMiople  and  for  the  people.  In  tlie  eye  of  the 
modern  philosopljer  the  ('hristian  religion  is  ten-ibly  encnmbt^nHl  by 
its  eliugiitg  supernatnralisii} ;  but  in  the  «ge  of  its  rise  this  t'vijnnct 
olTended  nlniost  no  one.  P^very  one  tlicn  liebeved  in  the  eu}>er- 
natnral ;  tlie  decay  of  the  ]»agan  religions  had  rather  slinmlated  thrui 
deadened  the  appetite  for  the  marvellons.  The  tlogmas  and  legends 
of  the  new  religion  were  therefore  no  hindnuice  to  tlie  victorious 
career  of  its  persuasive  momlity. 

If  we  (.'hristians  cannot  accefit  thin  cxjjiauation  as  satisfactoiy,  in 
what  form  sIuUl  we  most  simply  stato  onr  objection  to  it  I  We  may 
it^ply.  The  sn]>ernatnndiRni  for  which  yon  apohjgize,  as  the  local  or 
tenipomry  garb  in  which  the  leligion  of  Inimnnity  presented  itself  to 
a.  credulous  age,  we  toke  to  have  been  the  living  principle  of  the  new 
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faith.  We  bring  no  repioacli  aj^aiiisfc  soaruhijig  liisturieal  inquiries; 
we  liave  us  ^mod  reason  as  you  have  to  study  M'illi  interest  all  the 
tacts  which  ilhistrate  the  prepamtiun  tjf  the  world  tor  the  Gospel. 
Still  less  ait?  we  jealtnis  t»f  any  praise  that  may  l>e  given  to  the  warm 
niond  life  of  the  earliest  CJhristiari  society — except,  indeed,  when  it 
is  eulogized  as  i-adically  tiiiti-national,  or  as  proiierly  breeding  a  sennle 
temper,  or  as  irapulsivrdy  pr^xkicing  social  f^reatirms  which  could  only 
end  in  disaster  and  ruin.  Hut  we  believe  that  what  told  most  power- 
fidly  in  iiivour  of  the  Christian  x»reac]u'ng,  winning  for  it  attention  at 
the  beginiung,  and  going  on  to  sustain  the  faith  and  life  of  those  wlio 
recei\  ed  it,  was  its  claim  t^i  be  «  Gmpd  frotn  /teaven,  ^Fliis  is  what 
appears  i)n  t!ie  face  of  our  documents,  Tlie  idea  of  a  Divine  Gospel, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  runs  through  every  recorded  address,  every  extant 
letter,  uf  the  apostles  oi'  Christ,  The  most  unsparing  application  of 
the  critical  p  run  Log-knife  to  the  New  Testanient  literatm^e  does  nut 
make  tJiis  idea  less  prominent.  Take  tlie  Epistles  to  the  liomans, 
(Jorinthians,  and  Galatians.  It  woidd  be  idle  to  ask  whether  the 
annonncement  of  a  flospel  is  iiot  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
8t.  PauFs  profession.  lUit  what  is  it  that  he  dreads  and  assails  as 
trenching  upon  the  evangelical  principle  ?  No  scepticism  as  to  tlie 
fact  of  Jesus  being  the  Son  of  God  exalted  to  the  Fatlier's  right  hand, 
but  an  intolenint  Jewish  resoh  e  to  fasten  the  observance  of  their  law 
as  Divine  npon  the  Gentiles.  Ail  the  a[>ostlea  equally  wcto  witnesses 
of  Jesus  and  the  resunt^ction.  Tliey  had  no  doubt  \^'hatever  that  the 
success  of  their  prenching  was  fine  to  the  fact  of  tlieir  pi^oclaiming  a 
Saviour  from  heaven.  There  were  men  in  the  world,  even  iji  the  first 
century,  wise  enough  to  think  this  nnnonncement  folly.  But  the 
a|M:>stles  <lid  not  sjieculate  uimu  what  was  enlightened  and  philo- 
sophical ;  they  felt  what  was  powerful  to  save.  "  Alter  that  in  the 
wisdom  of  God  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased  God 
by  the  foolishness  of  their  proclamation  to  save  tbr>se  wlio  believed." 
You  speak  of  what  the  world  was  hungering  after  ;  you  tell  us  what 
conjunction  nf  cireumatances  conspired  to  make  its  spiritual  craving 
keen  and  generab  But  did  mankind  hunger  for  anytln'ng  so  mucli  as 
for  an  assurance  tliat  the  world  was  not  tlie  sport  of  clinnce  or  the 
creation  of  a  self-evolving  force,  but  that  there  was  a  God  in  heaven 
who  cared  for  Ids  human  cT-eatnrf^s,  tliat  righteousness  and  love  were 
seated  on  the  invisiJile  thriuic  ^  The  Hellenic,  the  Ausonian,  tlie 
Syrian  divhiitics  had  fallen  or wiere  falling  from  the  sky;  were  the 
poor  |»eople  of  that  age  likely  to  be  as  content  us  a  modem  Pa^ithelst 
witli  an  utterly  vacant  lieaven  if  M.  lleuan  liimsell'  tells  us — it  is  one 
of  the  points  of  his  luatoi-y^— that  during  the  epoch  of  the  Empiix* 
lere  was  a  scieniiJio  ilecline  accompanying  a  morid  progress,  lie 
:ds  an  evidence  of  the  decline  in  the  fact  that  Marcus  A^l^elins,  a 
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man  Tiiomlly  suiierior  to  all  the  old  TJreek  philosnj>hurs,  had  imtioas 
as  to  the  realities  of  the  miiverse  iiiferif»r  to  those  ol  Aristutle  and 
Epicorue ;  *'  for  lie  lnjlieves  at  times  in  the  gods  as  in  limit'ed  and 
ilistinct  persons,  in  dreams  and  presages."  AYe  contend,  therefore, 
that,  according  to  simple  historicid  truths  it  was  the  anDouecement  of 
a  self-manifesting  God,  of  a  Grod  who  made  Himself  known  throngli 
limitations,  that  wrtrnght  most  powerfidly  as  a  Gosjiel  upon  the  con- 
Hcience  of  the  %vorld. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  hook  M,  Kenan  partially  recognises  this 
ftict.  There,  the  KesmTectiou,  or  the  l^elief  in  it,  is  "  le  dogme  gene- 
rateur  dii  Christianiisnie/'  It  is  the  dream  of  Mur)^  of  Magdala  which 
has  given  consolation  to  linmanity.  She  and  her  conipanions  are  the 
noble  women  who  have  ci-eated  the  faith  of  the  world.  M,  Kenan 
says  with  gi'eat  tnith,— 

**  Jesus  himself  had  but  one  tlognia,  his  Divine  i!k>nship  and  the  Divinity 
fif  his  mission.  The  whole  creed  of  the  primitive  Church  is  contained 
in  one  line, — .Jesus  is  the  Me^siuh^  the  Sou  of  God,  This  l>t;li(!f  rested  on  a 
peremptory  argaiiient,  the  fact  of  the  Eessurrection,  of  which  the  disciples 
gnve  themselves  out  as  witnesses.'* — (P.  9L) 

But  presently  he  forgets  the  power  of  these  idealistic  imaginations, 
that  '*  eharui "  on  which  he  has  dilated  with  so  much  fervour.  Why 
does  he  not  attribute  the  success  of  a  Barnidjas  and  a  Saul,  in  part  at 
least,  to  this  dear  dreani  that  the  eternal  God  had  actually  spoken  to 
men,  that  He  was  actually  working  amongst  them,  instead  of  delight- 
ing to  represent  the  hn^t  believers  as  merely  poor  creatures  who 
huddled  together  for  wariuth  out  of  tlie  cold  of  an  nngenial  world  \ 
Let  him  be  sure  Christians  couhl  never  do  without  this  drearn.  The 
belief  in  it  may  have  been  a  proof  of  weakness,  but  it  was  their 
strength  and  life.  So  it  has  been  down  the  age^?.  iienuine  Chris- 
tianity has  not  been  a  socialism  based  upon  the  infimt43  sweetness  of 
loving,  but  the  conviction  that  (tikI  has  sent  his  vSon  to  be  the  Saviour 
of  the  world. 

Present  aspirations  have  evidently  conspired  with  his  historical 
studies  to  prompt  our  author's  conclusiouB.  His  own  ideal  religion 
has  been  the  lamp  by  which  he  has  contem|>lated  the  Christianity 
which  made  its  way  in  tlui  first  century.  No  one  can  believe  in 
"religion**  more  devoutly  thau  M.  Kenan,  no  one  can  place  his  hopes 
more  entirely  in  the  increase  of  religion.  Eeligion  and  the  progress 
of  humanity  are  iudissolnbly  dissociated  iu  his  mind.  But  he  knows 
no  object  of  the  i-eligious  sentiment  more  personal  or  more  fatherly 
than  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true.  *'To  love  God/'  with  him, 
is  "to  find  truth,  to  create  beauty,  t«  do  good,"  He  apprehends  that, 
if  the  force  of  our  humanity  were  increa^scd  tenfold,  *'  man  woidd  be 
al>solutely  religious,  rapt  into  perpetual  adoration,  passing  (roulant) 
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from  ecstasy  into  ecstasy, — l»arn,  living,  and  dying  'in  a  ton'cnt  of 
enjoyment  (naissant,  vivant,  et  mourant  dans  iin  toircnt  de  volu|)tu)," 
— (P,  385.)  All  fornis  and  symbols  of  religion  arc  destined  to  be 
rejected  in  their  turn.  In  the  present  time  he  exhorts  those  who 
may  share  bis  views  to  eunform  in  silence  to  the  itdigious  system  in 
which  they  find  themselves : — 

"  Tlie  good  ]iijslu»|i  Colcn»o  hm  dunt'  a  deed  uf  hfmesty  such  iuj  the  Chmn-h 
has  not  s<_H'n  from  its  beginning  in  writijig  down  his  tluubtr?  as  soon  as  they 
occuranl  to  him.  Hut  the  hunibk'  I'atbolie  prief*t,  amongst  a  timid  aad 
narrow-minded  popnlalion,  ought  to  keep  sileucn.  Uh,  in  what  discreet 
tombs,  rountl  village  ^hurehes,  are  thus  buried  poetie  reserves,  angelic 
sdences  !  .  .  .  Let  us  enjoy  the  Uberty  of  the  ehildren  of  ( Jod  ;  but  let 
U3  beware  of  becouung  accomplices  in  that  loss  of  virtue  which  would 
threaten  our  societies  if  Christianity  were  to  gi'ow  feeble.— (Pp.  Ixii,  Ixiii) 

*'  Let  U3  remain  in  our  respective  churches  "  Did  M.  Itcnan,  when 
he  wrote  tbese  exhortations,  reniend>er  what  be  bad  said  of  a  similar 
policy,  as  pmctised  eighteen  centuries  ago  ?  Tlie  maxim,  '*  Sua 
cuique  civitati  religio  est,  nostra  nobis/'  was  one  of  the  '*fort  jolis 
mots"  with  which  enligli toned  unbelievers  mocked  the  religions  of 
their  day.  "They  enunciated  openly  the  immond  sijskm  that  reli- 
gious faiths  ai'e  only  good  for  the  people,  and  oitf/ld  to  be  kepi  up  for 
fJicir  hcjui/it.  A  very  useless  pi-ecaution '  for  the  faith  of  the  people 
was   itself  profoundly   shaken/'— (P.   34L)     Wlien   '*  tlie   immoral 

stem  "  of  keeping  up  an  unreal  profession  of  the  Christian  religion 
br  the  sake  of  its  good  nu^ral  iufluence  is  o^ienly  inculcated  upon  the 
priests  of  our  Ciir Lilian  communities,  it  may  lead  ns  to  tiak  ourselves 
whether  it  is  either  w^ise  or  generous  to  persecute  the  man  who  inge- 
nuously exposes  bis  doubts  as  the  worst  enemy  of  the  failL 

To  cultivate  the  religious  sentiment  by  the  help  of  a  false  i^hearsing 
of  creeds  and  an  unmeaning  enactment  of  ceremoniea  will  be  impos- 
sible, let  us  hope,  to  English  Christians.  We  cannot  adore  sinijdy 
because  the  sensiitiou  of  a<loring  is  a  pleasant  one.  If  we  are  to  wor- 
ship, we  must  know  and  believe  in  One  who  can  rightly  claim  the 
homa^je  of  onr  hearts,  Wliether  there  exists  such  a  Beinfj  ot  not  is 
the  fpiestion  of  questions  for  us.  Either  conviction,  that  He  is  or 
that  He  is  not,  wDl  exercise  an  incalculable  influence  upon  our  other 
opinions.  The  knowledge  of  God  claims  to  stand  in  some  fonn  at 
the  lieginning  as  well  iis  at  the  end  of  om:  inqiurics.  How  we  come 
to  believe  in  a  Father  in  heaven,  w  bo  can  say  ?  We  cannot  begin 
from  miracles ;  we  cannot  begin  from  the  letter  of  an  infallible  book. 
Any  such  method  turns  out  to  be  arbitrary  and  unreal.  It  is  most 
true,  inileed,  that  the  records  of  the  life  of  Jesus  have  proved  in 
countless  instances  their  power  to  unveU  God  to  the  minds  of  men ; 
but  then  the  God  who  is  unveiled  justities  and  sustains  those  records. 
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iTlie  true  order,  botli  lo<j;ical  aDd  spiritual,  is  not,  first  iniracles,  tliiiii 
'the  DiviiLit}  of  Jesus,  then  the  existence  of  the  lieuveuly  Father;  but, 
faith  ill  a  righteous  Being  first,  then  the  incarnation  and  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Sim  of  iioil,  then  the  mighty  wiu*ks  of  Jesns  and  of  the 
Spirit.  If  we  chug  fast  to  the  confession  oi^  One  above  who  carcs  for 
his  huBian  creiitures,  it  will  scarcely  seem  unnatural  to  us  that  He 
should  send  his  Son  into  the  world,  or  that  He  shnuld  raise  Him  from 
the  de^id.  It  will  l)e  incretlible  to  us  that  Jesus  aiul  Ids  disciples 
aliould  have  built  up,  by  a  nuxture  of  dehision  and  imposture,  the  moet 
stupeniloufl  fiction  in  human  history.  Starting  \\\n\\  our  trust  in  a 
tme  and  loving  Creator,  we  shall  apply  a  spiritual  atlculits  to  the 
problems  w^hich  concern  us  as  spiritual  creatures.  We  sliall  contem- 
plate the  Gospel  as  a  whole,  aud  estimate  it  by  its  relations  to  God 
and  to  man.  Wo  call  the  imbeliever  to  wituess  that  it  is  at  least  a 
consoling  drciim,  an  inspiring  ide<a*  But  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
imagination  of  mun  is  capalde  of  ci-eating  better  things  than  Ood  has 
provided  for  thfise  who  love  HiiiL  \Ve  hold,  w^tb  our  forefathers  in 
the  kingdom  of  God,  that  the  idea  is  a  revelation,  that  the  dream  is 
the  most  solid  of  realities, 
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THE  MYTHS   OF  PLATO. 


*'  They  tbat  »ay  such  things  declare  pUioIy  that  they  aeek  a  country." 

HEBREWS  xi.  M. 


"  Truth  Is  related  to  Faitlj  as  IkiBg  is  related  tu  Betoming." 


IT  is  an  old  saying  tbat  Plato  combined  the  characteristics  of 
Ly enrolls  and  Pytha«]^oTas  with  those  of  Socrates,  The  law'^\Tr, 
the  mystic,  and  the  dialectician  iqipear  by  turns  in  his  \vntin«.is;  and 
according  as  the  eye  of  the  stndtjnt  is  turned  towards  one  uf  these 
several  aspects,  that  for  the  time  appears  to  be  predominant.  But 
even  this  triple  form  fails  to  include  the  whole  range  of  bis  teaching. 
He  was  also,  as  Quintibau  says,  tlie  rival  of  Homer  in  the  grandeur 
<»f  }iis  st3^1e,  and  **  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  the  Delphic  oracle.*'  He 
was  at  times,  both  in  exprCvSsion  and  in  thouj^^ht,  a  prophet. 

So  much  htis  been  done  lately  to  bring  out  the  dialectic  and  negative 
elements  in  the  I'l atonic  dialogues  that  it  may  not  be  witliout  use  to 
cidl  attention  to  this  positive  and  (so  to  speak)  prophetic  side  of  his 
work,  wliicli  is  now  in  some  danger  of  being  forgotten,  Nut  oidy  will 
tJie  outline  of  his  philosophic  character  Ijc  tlma  made  more  complete, 
but  eapeeially  his  view  of  the  I'ektions  of  philosophy  and  theology 
will  appeiir  in  a  striking  light.  For  Plato  more  than  ajiy  other 
ancient  philosopher  acl<Jiowledged  alike  the  necessary  limits  rd'  reason 
and  the  imperious  instincts  of  faith,  and  when  he  coidd  not  absolutely 
recoBGile  both,  at  least  gave  to  both  a  full  a!id  free  expression.  And 
so  Platonism  alone,  and  Platonism  in  virtue  of  this  chaiucler,  was  able 
to  stand  for  a  time  face  to  face  with  Cbiistianity. 
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The  myths  of  Plato,  taken  as  \i  wliole,  nfler  tli6  most  complete  and 
attractive  minmimy  of  this  proplietic  po^sitivisuL  For  tlie  present  it 
is  assumed  that  they  constitute  a  whole.  The  review  of  their  sul>- 
stance  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  a  suflicit^nt  prcmf  that  tlie  a5sumi»tion  U 
correct  At  the  aume  time  it  will  shew  that  t)ity^  ni'e  not,  in  essence, 
.simply  graceful  embelli^hiueots  of  an  argument,  but  venturous  essays 
after  truth,  embodiments  of  definite  instincts,  sensible  representations 
I  if  universal  human  thoughts,  confessions  of  weakness,  it  may  be,  hut 
nd  less  bold  claims  to  an  inherent  conmiunion  with  a  divine  and  supra - 
sensnoua  ivorld.  They  are  truly  philosophic,  because  they  answer  to 
innate  wantg  of  man:  they  are  truly  poetic,  because  tliey  are  in 
thought  creative. 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  farther  from  Plato's  A-iew  of  what  his  mylhs 
are  than  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  now  popularly  understood.  A 
myth  ill  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term  is  something  unreal  \  but 
Plato  claims  that  his  myths  are  above  all  things  true  in  spirit.  What- 
es'er  question  there  might  be  about  details  of  form,  the  central  idea  of 
the  m}lh  is  affirmed  absolutely,  and  in  some  cases  the  whole  stovy  is 
distinctly  asserted  to  be  historical  *  He  disclaims,  in  fact,  the  title 
myth  in  a  disparaging  sense  for  the  stories  to  which  we  now  apply  it. 
They  are,  he  says,  real  narratives  {\uyot)  and  not  my ths.f  and  where 
he  does  use  the  word,  he  still  maintains  the  existence  of  a  substantial 
ba^is  of  fact  for  such  mytlis  as  admit  of  an  historical  test^  and  attaches 
a  supreme  moral  value  to  their  spiritual  teaching.  § 

But  though  the  word  mytli  is  commoidy  misapplied,  it  is  for  too 
valuable  in  it^  technical  sense  to  be  abandoned  to  \'ague  use.  It  is 
indeed  most  serviceable,  as  expressing  what  the  riatonic  mji^lis  are. 
A  myth  in  its  true  technical  sense  Ls  the  instinctive  popular  represent- 
ation of  an  idea,  **  A  myth,"  it  has  been  said,  "  springs  up  in  the  soul 
as  a  germ  in  the  soil :  meaning  and  form  are  one :  the  history  is  the 
truth."  Thus  a  myth,  properly  so  called,  has  points  of  contact  with  a 
symbol,  an  allegory,  and  a  legend,  and  is  distinguished  from  each. 
Like  the  symbol,  it  is  the  embodiment  and  representation  of  a  thought. 
But  the  symbol  is  isolated,  detinite,  and  absolute.  The  symbol,  and  the 
truth  which  it  figures,  am  contemplated  apart.  The  one  suggests  the 
other.  The  myth  on  the  other  hand  is  continuous,  historical,  and  rela- 
tive. The  truth  is  seen  in  the  uiyth,  and  not  seimrated  from  it.  The 
representation  is  the  actual  apprehension  of  the  reidity.  The  myth 
and  the  .Tllegory,  again,  have  botb  a  secondary  sense.  Botli  half  hide 
and  half  reveal  the  truth  which  tliey  clothe.     But  in  tlie  allegory  the 

•  SoG  TiiniJDUB,  2D  D  ;  2t  A,  D  ;  26  C.  And  so  CritLaa  iavokcn  Memorjf  to  help  Mm  ia 
relating  the  whole  story,  p.  108  D, 

t  Crorgiiia,  623  A.     Compare  pp.  527  A  ;  &2e  D.     Meno»  81  D,  E, 

{  roUticua,  268  E ;  269  A,  B*  j  De  EopubUca,  x.  621  B.  C. 
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thought  is  grnspetl  first  ninl  liy  itself,  anrl  is  t!ien  nrran;c;e<l  in  a  parti- 
cular ilress.  In  the  myth,  thoiiglit  and  form  come  into  heing  together : 
the  thought  IS  the  vital  principle  which  shapes  the  fonn  ;  the  form  is 
the  seiisihle  image  whicli  displays  the  thought.  The  allegory  is  thi' 
conscious  work  of  an  individual  fashioning  the  iaifige  f»f  a  truth  which 
he  has  seized.  The  ni)i.h  is  the  unconscious  gi'owth  of  a  coramou 
Diind,  which  witnesses  to  the  fundamental  laws  by  which  its  develop- 
ment is  ruled.  The  meaning  of  an  allegory  is  prior  to  tlie  constnic- 
tion  of  the  story :  the  meaning  of  a  myth  is  first  capable  of  beiiig 
separated  from  the  expression  in  an  age  long  after  that  in  which  \\ 
had  its  origin.  Tlie  myth  and  the  legend  have  more  in  cnmuion. 
Both  spring  up  naturally.  Both  are  the  unconscious  embodiments  of 
popular  feeling,  Botli  are,  as  it  seems,  necessaiy  accompaniments  of 
primitive  forms  of  society.  The  legend  stands  in  the  same  relation  t<i 
history  and  life  as  the  myth  to  speculation  and  thought,  Tlie  legend 
deals  with  a  fact  as  outward,  concrete,  oltjective.  The  myth  deals 
with  an  idea  or  the  observation  of  a  fact  as  inward,  aijstract,  snbjec^t- 
ive.  The  tendency  of  the  legend  is  to  go  ever  farther  from  the  simple 
circumstances  froui  Avliieh  it  took  its  rise.  The  tendency  of  the  mytli 
is  t^i  express  more  and  more  clearly  the  idea  which  it  foreshcws.  Yet 
in  many  cases  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  draw  a  distinct  line 
between  the  myth  aiul  the  legend.  The  stories  of  St.  Christopher,  u\ 
St.  Bona^^entuiu  and  his  speaking  Crucifix,  of  Whittingti:)n  and  his 
Cat,  and  generally  those  which  may  be  called  {nkqjretaHvc  mji^hs, 
will  be  called  myths  or  legends  acconling  as  the  thought  or  the  fact  in 
them  is  supposed  to  predominate. 

The  Platonic  myths  *  while  they  are  varied  in  character,  and  present 
points  of  similarity  with  the  legend  and  tlie  allegory,  yet  truly  claini 
for  the  most  part  to  be  regarded  as  essentially  genuine  myths.  If 
they  are  individual  and  not  popular,  they  are  stiD  the  individual 
expression  of  a  universal  instinct.  Plato  speaks  not  as  Plato  but  as 
man.  If  at  times  they  are  conscious,  yet  more  frequently  they  an- 
taken  from  earlier  and  traditional  sources.  And  in  that  which  is  espe- 
cially chamcteristic  of  the  myth,  the  relation  lietween  the  lesson  and 
the  form,  the  idea  is  not  prior  to  and  distinct  from  the  representation, 
but  coincident  with  it.  The  Platonic  myth  is,  in  short,  a  possible 
material  representation  of  a  speculative  doctrine,  \vhich  is  allinned 
by  instinct,  but  not  capable  of  being  establLshed  by  a  scientific  process. 
The  myth  is  itself  the  doctrine  so  far  as  it  is  at  present  capable  ol' 
apprehension  hy  men. 

There  are,  luiwever,  some  Plutonic  stories  commonly  included  among 

•  I  rogret  thiit  I  hare  hecn  unable  to  see  Deu»cMo*fi  essay,  **  UelseT  die  Platomachen 
3Iylhi?n/"  which,  from  ZvUetA  brief  rcferoncca  (*•  Die  PhilosophiQ  der  Griechen,"  ii., 
^03,  fliif/i.),  appears  W  he  full  of  interest* 
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the  ninths,  of  which  this  description  will  not  hold  true.  Thoogfa 
Plato  stands  alone  in  the  ada|»tion  of  the  mytli  as  the  nat^nal  ex- 
pmstfia  of  a  cohuhqii  human  instinct,  others  before  him  had  made 
njse  of  iillegory  as  a  graceful  and  agreeable  vehicle  of  popular  instruc- 
tion. Evwy  one  will  recall  the  exquisite  stor\^  of  the  choice  of 
Hercules^  in  which  PKidieus  painttd  fur  all  ages  the  Ti\'al  channs  of 
Virtue  and  Pleaaurcf,  as  they  meet  man  when  he  enters  on  the  journey 
of  lifev  and  the  myth  in  the  "Protaj^ras"  indicates  that  thia  ibnn  of 
illiistratir>n  waa  also  employed  by  the  Sophists  in  the  discussion  of 
jtolitical  uubjects.  It  was  natural  then,  that  in  this  as  in  many  other 
|Kiints  of  form,  Plato  should  avail  himself  of  the  example  of  his  pi-e- 
deccA'iors,  We  may  even  say,  without  exaggeration,  that  the  labours 
of  the  So|)hists  made  a  SfXTates  and  therefore  a  Plato  possible;  and 
it  is  probably  more  than  a  mere  fancy  wldch  traces  the  artificial 
elegance  of  tlic  Sopliistie  style  in  the  earlier  Platonic  dialogues.  One 
example  of  aUegoiy  modelled  ou  this  earlier  type — tlie  Birth  of  Ixive 
— will  serve  as  an  inafaructive  contrast,  in  spirit  and  conception  and 
ap[ilicution,  to  the  genuine  myths  which  follow.  Fruitful  and  express- 
ive as  we  feel  the  story  to  be,  yet  it  is  evident  that  tlie  whole  concep- 
tion piecedes  the  imagery  in  wliicli  it  is  clothed,  and  transcends  it, 
and  gains  notliiug  from  it  but  a  niomentruy  distinctness. 

The  narrative  is  given  by  the  **  sage  Diutinia  "  in  answer  to  Boemtes, 
who  had.  spoken  of  I^ve  as  a  glorioiis  god.    She  stiid  *— 

"  He  JH  no  god,  Soemti'S,  but  a  spirit  (Aai^wr),  a  gn^at  spirit,  one  of  those 
bi*inga  who  occupy  Ji  iniddJL'  pJute  Iwtwi'en  ^^oik  and  men  ;  for  liod  hinis«»lf 
lan  hold  no  intt^roursL'  with  man,  anil  idl  thi-  ibllawsliip  which  exists 
Ix'twccn  heavon  and  earth  is  n.-alijied  thnjn^h  tliis  intiirniediate  order,  whicli 
hridg^is  over  tlic  cliasiii  Ij^-twcon  them.  Tliese  wpijits,  then,  art'  many  and 
niaiiifuM,  and  Love  ib  our  oF  {hem.  It  in  a  long  tale  to  givi'  the  history  of 
his  fuirf^nttige,  but  I  will  t^-ll  it  y^'n.  At  the  Vnih  of  Aphn>dite  tlie  gods 
held  a  ffust,  ami  anumg  tht*m  Wius  liesonrce,  tlie  i<*m  of  t!oun^el.  So  after 
the  bant|Urt  hegaji,  Poverty,  knowing  of  the  got^d  4!h*-'er,  came  there  ttj  Tm*^^, 
and  lin^^ered  alM>ut  th«  d"Xir8.  Ah  tht^i  day  crej/t  on,  Ke^soiuce,  having  drunk 
freely  of  the  neetiir — for  wine,  the  drink  of  men,  was  not  yr^t  discovered — 
went  iido  the  ganlen  of  Zent*  and  8iink  overpowered  to  sleep.  Poverty, 
when  she  saw  it,  thinking  on  her  own  risonrrelessness,  sought  his  com- 
pany, ttud  at^cordiug  Ui  ht'r  denire,  hort;  him,  in  duo  time,  a  son,  wIkj 
waK  caUtnl  Love.  Aial  m  it  is  that  Love  Ls  the  attendant  ami  squiix^  of 
Aphrodite,  becaune  it  Wiis  on  her  birthilay  that  Poverty  fii^t  met  ResiMirce, 
and  he  is  sdmi  naturally  an  enthnsiiLst  ff>r  tlie  beautiful  Love,  then,  im 
hi  ing  the  «  hild  of  l*HVerty  ami  lieseiurtje,  has  a  strange  fate.  He  is  ahvayn 
]Mi(jr ;  and  t^o  far  from  Indng  dtdi«"<ite*  and  fair,  as  most  peoph*  iiap]io«e,  is 
naigh  and  a(|ualid,  nnsandukd  an<I  huineless,  sleeping  upon  the  bare  earth 
beneath  the  opi'U  t<ky,  and,  aceording  to  Uin  motlier's  nature,  is  always 
mated  with  want     Ihlt  ou  the  other  litiml,  an  he  takes  after  his  father,  he 

•  Bpnposiuin,  203  A,  6t  »fq.  It  must  be  remarked,  onoo  for  all,  that  tbc  renderings  of 
the  mytha  arc  not  close  tramilat;cm*,  Condenaation  and  pnraphros©  hmxe  been  freclj  ufied 
when  eithor  acemcd  desirable  for  the  *ake  of  space  cjr  cleamese. 
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aims  at  Lbis  beautiful  and  tlie  goorl,  and  is  bravi?^  vig<jrc)us»  and  energetic, 
ileVfiT  in  the  pnr^uit  of  hl^  object,  skilftd  in  invention,  prissionately  fond  of 
knowledge,  and  fertile  in  resource,  iinceasiiigly  «levoted  to  tlie  sLSiruli  iifter 
witwlnm,  an<l  \dthaL  an  inveterate  trieksttT,  charljttan,  and  Rophist,  More- 
r  iviser,  hiti  biiiig  is  noitlier  truly  immnrtal  nor  mortal ;  Imfc  in  a  single  day  he 
ei^ys  the  fidl  vigonr  ot  life^  and  diejj,  and  is  raised  to  life  again  tlireugh 
thjB  esv^enee  of  Ids  fatluir^s  iiatur(\  The  resenrces  which  he  gathers  melt  away, 
and  so  he  m  neither  re8onree?let;8  nor  wealthy.  He  stiinda  nddway  l>etween 
iHKlom  and  ignoranoe.  He  is  not  like  the  godi?,  who  <Io  not  siMji  wisdom 
boGuuse  they  ur^'  wise.  He  is  not  like  the  igiiomiit,  who  do  not  seek 
Trisdom  heeanise  tliey  m^e  ignorant.  Love  desires  wisdom,  which  ia  the 
noblest  I*e4Hity,  anil  strives  to  gain  it,  l^ectniRo  he  knows  what  it  is  and  that 
he  necils  it     This  is  the  prerogative  of  his  birth/' 

Somewhat  similar  in  nature  is  tlie  .stoiy  told  by  Aristophanes  of 
the  origin  of  inission  and  the  original  conipdeti^  form  of  man,  if  it  be 
not  rather  a  dim  reflection  of  an  Eastern  bchcf  ;*  and  the  myth  in 
the  *'ProtagorcL3"  has  many  allegoric  traits,  though  in  its  preaent  form 
it  contains  so  much  that  is  a  ]irophetic  interpretation  rd'  the  laws  of 
life  that  it  ma}'  be  riglitly  considered  as  a  true  myth. 

But  there  is  yet  another  story,  whicli  Plato  himself  calls  a  myth 
— ^  fable— a  mere  poetic  fiction, — which  claims  notice  as  answering 
to  the  interpretati\c  inj^hs  of  popular  tradition.  It  is  a  deliberate 
endeavour  to  invent  a  semi-histoncal  explanation  of  difficulties  which 
may  practically  rejnove  them ;  and  the  apolog}^  whieli  is  made  for  the 
pious  fraud  shews  wdth  what  earnestness  of  faith  l*lato  must  have 
heJd  to  the  truth  of  his  genuine  myths,  for  wliich  he  sets  up  the  claim 
of  substantial  reality.  Socrates  has  sketeiu^d  the  princiides  on  wliich 
the  education  f»f  the  different  classes  hi  his  ideal  commonwealth  must 
be  conducted.  It  i-cioains  to  find  a  bond  of  unity  between  men  whom 
he  has  thus  widely  separated  in  work  and  dignity.  AVith  doubt 
and  hesitation,"^  and  a  great  show  of  imwilLingne.ss,  he  proposes  his 
scheme.  J  ;*We  must  have  recourse,"  he  says,  '*to  a  splendid  false- 
hood to  wn'n  tiie  State  to  our  views*.  It  has  the  authority  of  ]ioets  in 
its  favour,  though  now  there  w*ill  be  need  of  great  power  to  convince 
men  of  its  'truth."  And  then,  in  answer  to  the  encouragement  of  his 
friends,  he  continues, — 

"  I  tell  yon  my  plan ;  (snd  yet  I  know  not  how  I  shall  ami  mT>^elf  for  the 
task,  or  what  words  1  shall  use  in  explaining  it,  I  sliaM,  then,  endeavour 
to  persuade  our  nilera  and  warriora,  and  afterwards  onr  whole  State,  tJiat  in 
reid  fact  the  training  and  ed^icatif}n  which  we  gave  them  waa  a  mere  theam, 
that  all  they  suffered  and  all  that  was  done  to  them  WiiK  mere  fane)^  while 
they  were  in  fact  at  tlmt  very  timp;  being  moulded  ami  trained  beneath  tliu 
earth,  wliere  also  all  their  eqnif>mentand  their  arms  were  fidirieated,  and  that, 
when  they  were  perfectly  hishioned,  tlien  tlie  eurtli,  tlieii-  mother,  sent  tliem 

•  S)TiJi>o»luin,  189  D,  H  99q, 
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to  tlie  light  al)OTre,  and  tluit  they  must  now  take  tlionglit  for  tlie  country 
which  they  are,  and  def(*nd  it  against  every  foe,  iis  iHdieving  tbat  it  is  their 
mother  and  nurse*  aud  also  regard  all  their  fellow-citiztUH  a^  brethn^o,  being, 
like  themsidves,  cliilihvn  of  tlie  earth.  '  For  all  ye  whu  are  in  tin'  SUite/  we 
will  say  to  thinii,  following  out  our  tiction,  *are  1»rcthren  ;  but  (iod,  when  He 
moulded  you,  at  the  time  of  your  birth,  mixed  gold  in  the  Huhstance  of  all 
of  yon  who  were  fit  to  rule,  and  tliercfurc  lh(*y  are  tlie  most  humoured.  He 
infused  silver  in  the  militarj^  easte,  iron  and  bronze  in  the  Inisljandmen  and 
cmftsmen  generally.  The  ortspring  c^f  the.se  j^everal  (das.scH  will,  a.s  a  general 
rule,  presiTve  the  eliaraeter  <tf  th*'ir  parents.  But  if  the  signs  oi  gold  or 
silver  appear  in  the  child rtui  of  the  hranzo  or  iron  castes,  they  must  then  be 
raised  to  their  due  place.  Au'l  if  bronze  or  iixm  appear  where  we  look  for 
gold,  that  too  lunst  he  reduced  to  its  proper  rank.' " 

He  concludes,— 

"  We  shall  not  jjerfluade  tlie  first  generation  that  tins  is  so,  btit  it  may  he 
that  in  time  their  descendants  will  believe  our  tale.     And  the  Indief  would 
contribute  gr<>atly  to  their  devotitui  to  the  good  of  the  iState  and  to  the  good  j 
of  one  another." 

Elaewhere,  as  we  shall  see,  Plat-o  has  a  deeper  theory  of  the  origin 
of  the  external  didereiices  between  men.  Here  those  points  which 
are  the  true  niythica!  elements  of  the  story,— the  common  origin  of 
niJinkind,  the  divinely  appointed  diversities  of  human  eapaeity,  the 
general  laws  of  the  i>rnpagati<JD  of  chameter— are  verj^  slightly  dwelt 
upon  from  their  sparitinil  side  :  or  rather  they  ai-e  eontemplated  as 
facts  first,  already  assumed  in  the  cnnstitutiou  of  the  Stnte,  and 
simply  combined  in  one  striking'  picture.  Another  diflerenec  betM^een 
this  story  and  the  legitimate  inyth  m  ill  appear  in  the  cour:?e  of  the 
exposition.  The  hitter,  as  it  will  be  seen,  lielongs  ]U'operly  t<i  views 
of  the  Uui%^erse  or  of  the  Indiyiduah  The  iiistiiietive  power  of  which 
it  is  the  expression  strives  necessarily  towartls  unity— the  unity  of  tlie  ^^ 
single  being,  or  the  unity  of  the  sum  of  being.  The  Manifold  is  ft  ^^k 
stage  of  preparation  or  tniusition,  and  not  a  limit  of  impose. 

Thus  there  are  two  great  pr<ddems  with  which  the  Platonic  myths 
deal,  the  origin  and  destiny  of  the  Cosmos,  and  the  origin  and  destiny 
of  man.  l^:)th  problems  obviously  transceml  all  experience  and  all 
logical  processes  of  reason.  Hut  no  less  botli  are  ever  present  to  the 
student  of  life,  though  he  may  neglect  them  m  the  investigation  of 
details,  or  deliberately  set  them  aside  as  liopelessly  insoluble.  Plato 
can  acquiesce  in  neither  course,  and  therefore  lie  follows  his  poetic 
instinct  in  interpreting  and  combining  the  phenomena  which  force 
Uiemselves  upon  bis  notice  and  the  notice  of  all  men.  He  sees  more 
clearly,  V>nt  with  the  same  power  of  vision  as  others ;  he  speaks  more 
articulatidy,  but  with  the  same  voice.  He  looks  upon  the  world  as 
others  look  upon  it;  but  the  truth  which  is  for  them  a  1>huTCd  and 
dim  picture  is  borne  in  upon  his  soul  iu  grand  and  st>]emn  scenes : 
and  each  scene  is  transcribed  in  a  mytli. 
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It  is  Jiffictdt  not  to  begin  an  examination  of  tlie  myths  with  the 
well-known  portraiture  wiiich  Plato  has  drawn  of  the  fortunes  of  a 
hnuum  soul.  But  his  views  will  be  more  truly  apprehended  in  their 
whole  bearing  if  we  be^in  with  the  niost  general  aspect  of  the  Cosmos, 
and  pass  from  that  to  the  Iudi\4dnaL  The  Indi^ddual,  according  to 
him,  exists  only  as  a  part  of  the  Cosmos ;  it  is  by  reference  to  that 
alone  that  he  is  seen  in  hia  full  and  just  proportions. 

Here  we  are  met  by  three  questions  which  can  never  gi*ow  old,  and 
never  be  so  answered  as  to  leave  nothing  for  future  ages  to  ponder 
over  in  anxious  and  myst-erious  doubt.  What  was  the  origin  of  the 
Cosmos,  and  the  relation  of  man  to  it  ?  What  are  the  general  laws 
by  which  the  course  of  the  Cosmos  is  regulated  ?  Wiat  are  the 
special  laws  which  alfect  that  pail  of  it  with  which  man  is  most 
closely  connected  ?  I*hito  answei-s  each  question  by  a  mytli,  and,  as 
it  seems,  his  words  liave  yet  a  meaning  which  we  have  not  outlived. 
His  meaning  has  been  often  oliscured  by  the  ingenuity  of  later 
sophists,  who  sought  to  extract  by  the  understanding  what  must  be 
felt  by  the  heart ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  still  inteUigible  to  the  same 
common  instinct  of  humanity  of  which  it  is  the  utterance. 

The  origm  of  the  Cosmos  came  about  in  tliis  way,* — 

"  All  existences  are  di visible  into  two  classes.  Of  these,  the  one  consists 
of  that  which  h  alwavf*,  and  has  no  sourt^e,  and  \^  coraprehensiblft  ordy  by 
reason  ;  the  other,  of  thiit  which  is  always  hecumiitg  but  never  rfodly  U^  and 
is  cognizable  by  seiistititin,  and  must  neeeadarily  be  dejiendeni  on  some 
cause.  Tf>  tlm  kttcr  tlass  the  Cosmos  belongs,  lor  it  is  perceptible  by  the 
flenses  of  vision  and  toncli,  and  it  therefore  must  have  had  a  Maker  and 
FathfiFjf  whom  it  is  a  liard  matter  to  disco ver,  and  when  ono  luis  discovered 
Him  it  is  impossible  t/O  declare  Him  to  all  He,  J  howT-ver,  was  good,  and 
a  good  Being  m  incapable  of  envy  in  any  ease ;  and  therefore  He  wished 
everything  to  become  as  far  as  possible  similar  to  Himself,  jlnd  this  wish 
was  the  cause  of  tlie  origin  of  the  Cosmos.  For  when  God  found  the  sum 
of  visible  existences  in  discordant  and  disorderly  movement,  Ho  brought  the 
chaos  from  disorder  to  order.  And  as  His  work  was  made  after  an  eternal 
and  supra-sensuous  pattern  §  it  was  perfect  of  its  kind,  essentially  one  and 
onlj'-begotten  (^oPoyi^ikMl  including  in  itself  every  absolute  form  of  life, 
and  at  the  same  time  endowed  with  a  rational  and  vital  souL  And  when 
the  Fatlier  who  gave  it  birth  saw  it  possessed  of  motion  and  life  He  rejoiced 
and  was  glad,  %  and  to  make  the  Tisihle  Cosmos  more  like  to  the  invisible 
and  intelligible  pattern^  He  called  into  being  Time,  as  a  moving  image  of 
Eternity,  and  the  bright  ( iods  of  heaven,  and  to  them  He  gave  the  charge  of 
peopling  the  world  with  the  other  orders  of  animal  life.**  *  (>  Gods  of 
Gods/  he  suid,  *  Lords  of  the  works  (the  stars)  of  whicli  I  am  Frame r  and 
Father,  wliich  as  they  have  come  into  hoing  tlirough  Me  a  1*6  indissohiblc  if 
so  I  will  Everything  which  is  compound  is  dissoluble,  yet  an  evil  being 
only  would  wish  to  dissolve  that  which  is  fairly  fitted  together  and  fallils 
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its  ftmctions  ^vell.  You  tliGroforf,  since  you  have  c«mo  into  Iming^  are  not 
alisoJutely  iraiuoital  or  incHssoliible,  but  yet  you  iviU  not  \^  dii^solved  or 
snifter  death,  for  my  wDl  is  a  greater  and  surer  bond  of  your  natures  than 
those  bonds  by  which  you  were  lirst  compact^*!  H^ar  then  my  wilL  Tkroo 
rdasses  of  mortal  croatiireg  are  still  unfurmed.  Till  these  are  fonned  tlie 
i'usmos  will  ho  incomplete.  If  I  makG  them,  they  will  be  like  ( Joda  Do 
you  therefore,  as  far  tus  in  you  lies,  imitate  Diy  action.  ITao  immortal 
cdement^  as  foi'  as  such  creatures  may  receive  it,  I  will  supply.  For  the  rest, 
do  jou  fonn  them  by  adding  a  mortal  element  to  an  immortal,  and  bring 
tlicm  to  tbeLr  full  maturity,  and  ^rlien  they  die  again  recei\'e  them  to  your- 
selves/ ^\nien  he  had  thus  sj>i>keii.  He  inured  into  the  bowl  in  which  He 
mixed  the  soul  of  the  universe,  wiiat  was  left  of  the  elements  wdiich  He  used 
Ixifnre;  but  they  were  not  now  puTe  as  at  first  From  this  compound 
He  formed  .soulrH  equal  in  uuinber  to  the  star??,  to  whicli  he  attached  caeh  one 
severally,  and  shewed  them  the  laws  of  their  future  destiny.  At  tlieir  first 
embodiment  each,  He  said,*  would  be  horn  a  man,  the  most  pious  of 
cr«3atiires,  and  in  life  would  have  to  master  the' temptations  of  sense  and 
passioiL  If  he  sncceedi^d  in  doing  tliis  for  the  appointed  term  he  would 
pass  to  a  liome  in  liis  kindred  stsir,  and  live  a  congenial  and  hajjpy  life.  If 
he  failetl  of  this,  at  his  second  birth  he  would  Iw  Ixmi  a  woman.  If  in  this 
life  abo  he  liv*^d  ba<lly,  then  he  wotihl  in  his  next  emhodmient  a&sunie  some 
animal  sliapo  anirwering  to  his  character,  and  gain  no  respite  from  .suflerin^ 
till  at  length  his  reason  should  bo  brought  into  liamieny  with  the  eternal 
reason,  and  overcome  the  manifohl  aeeretions  by  which  its  action  was 
IdnderecL  Tliereu]3on  the  Snpreme  Father  n^pos^ed  in  His  eternal  rest, 
ami  His  children  fiuqliioncd  the  body  of  man,  imitating,  as  best  they  coidd, 
the  laws  wluch  their  Father  had  followed  in  shaping  the  Cosmos.  And 
to  supply  the  necessary  waste  of  man's  fi'ame^  ihey  composed  another 
order  of  creatures — pliuits  and  tre4'a.f  KrA  thus  the  Cosmos  was  fully 
fmamhed,  for  beasts,  and  birds,  and  reptEes,  and  aqnadc  aninuds,  were  pro- 
duced by  the  transformations  of  men.  '*  % 

Even  in  this  brief  summary  some  details  are  introduced  which  aitj 
rather  logical  than  mythical^  and  in  tlie  **Tiraa}us"  itself*  the  mythical 
basis  is  overlaid  with  ela]>orate  ^pecuktions  wliiub  are  wholly  foreign 
to  the  spirit  of  a  myth.  lint  the  gr-and  ontUnes  of  the  conception, 
the  origin  of  the  Cosmos  fi'um  the  infinite  goodness  of  a  heavenly 
Father,  its  iidierent  unity  and  couimon  life,  the  complexity  of  man  s 
nature,  his  divine  soul  implanted  in  him  by  God  himself,  his  possible 
affinity  with  lower  beings,  form  a  noble  answer  to  importunate  ques- 
tionings of  the  heart.  The  answer  goes  beyond  and  yet  fells  short 
of  the  di\iner  lessons  in  which  wre  rest,  but  it  is  no  less  a  x^recious 
witness  to  what  man  seeks  to  know  and  what  lie  craves  to  believe. 

So  the  Cosmos  came  into  beiug  and  was  peopled.  Ajid  from  the 
date  of  its  origin  it  has  been  subject  to  laws  of  cyclic  change  :§ — 

"Faint  traces  of  the  crises  throngh  which  it  has  pa.'^sed  are  preserved  in 
populai'  trathtions,  a^  when  we  read  of  the  age  of  Kjono^  and  that  the 
caime  of  the  sun  was  reversed  in  the  days  of  Atreus,  and  that  men  were 
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iHjni  from  tlio  earth.  IJiit  tliufie  aneieiit  legends  are  scanty  and  igolated 
ftoriala  tif  \\  ^'rtnit  and  luiirvtilloiia  truth,  "vvhieh  is  thiF.  The  com"s«  of 
Ww  nni verse  is  not  always  the  siiiiH'.  At  mw  time  God  Himself  assists  in 
directini^'  it  in  its  revolution,  and  af^^ain,  when  the*  moasiire  of  the  time  i« 
fiiU,  Ho  li?avea  it  to  it^stdf ;  whereTijioii,  liy  its  ypontaneotis  power,  it 
revolves  m  the  i:>pposite  diix^ftion,  since  it  wasj  endowed  witli  life  and  reason 
by  its  first  Framer.  The  necessity  for  tliis  change  happens  thus :- — To 
remain  al>solntely  undisturbed  and  unchanged  Is.  the  preixsgative  only  of  the 
diinnest  existences;  and  glorious  as  are  the  attributes  of  the  Cosmos,  still 
it  lias  a  body.  It  must  therefore  he  liable  to  chauj^e  ;  liut  this  chaiigo  is  tho 
lea.sl  which  could  be,  aa  it  r<?volvos  abt^ut  one  axis  with  the  least  possible 
dL'viatiom  }?ut  again,  it  cannot  always  move  iLself,  for  that  belongs  to  One 
only  ;  nor  can  a  god  (nor  yet  two  gods)  move  it  in  two  contrar^^  ways — a* 
tradition  shews  it  dot-s  move.  We  are  forced,  then,  to  suppose  that  at  one 
time  it  is  guided  by  a  Divine  power,  iluring  wliich  j^eriod  it  acquires  fresh 
stored  of  lile,  and  then  again  that  it  is  lelt  to  its  own  action  under  such, 
comlitions  tliat  it  revolver  backwards  for  many  myriads  of  revolutions, 
lx'caus4i  its  weight  is  b;i]anced  most  nicely  n|KHi  the  dehcate  point  on  which, 
it  revolves.  The  crises  of  transition  are  the  gi-eatest  through  w^hich  the 
Cosmos  can  pjiss,  and  lew  living  beings  survive  them.*  Those  who  do, 
suffer  a  man^ellous  change.  The  progress  from  youth  to  age  is  checked,  and 
life  flows  backward  ;  grey  haira  grow  black,  the  beai^lbd  cliin  grows  smooth, 
the  boy  passes  into  the  infajit,  the  infant  fades  a>i'ay  and  vanishes,  and  then 
the  order  begins  afresh,  for  the  dead  rise  up  again  froni  the  earth  in  fidl 
maturity  to  trace  a  Imckward  life, — ^all  at  least  whom  (jo^l  has  not  transferred 
to  ajiotbcr  fate.  At  such  a  period  Kronos  is  siiid  to  reign  over  men,  who 
hnd,  without  care,  or  pain,  or  socml  eflbrt,  all  they  need  ;  and  mider  him 
are  otlier  spdrils,  who  pro\  ide  for  aJl  the  waats  of  lower  animals.  Thus 
the  op|)ortunities  of  men  at  these  times  are  boundless.f  They  liavo 
leLsui-c  anVl  capacity  for  intercoui-se  with  every  creature.  But  they  may 
miss  their  highest  blessings,  and  full  short  even  of  our  fortune,  amidst 
the  rich  liLxuriance  of  their  material  happiness.  However  this  may  be,  the 
appointe<l  end  ctimes.  llie  Pilot  of  the  miiverse  lets  go,  so  to  speak,  the 
tiller  of  his  vessel,  and  retires  to  liis  watch-tower  5  imd  with  him  follow  the 
gods  who  had  shareil  his  douunion.  J*'ate  and  inborn  l)e^irtf  succeeii  to  liis 
place,  and,  with  an  awfnl  crash  and  ruin,  tlie  Cosmos  revolves  in  the  oppo- 
OTte  du^ction.  By  degiecs  order  is  restorc<d,  as  it  recdls  the  lessons  of  its 
Fmmer  and  Father ;  but  these  lessons  are  again  forgotten,  and  wdien  all  \% 
on  the  verge  fd'  destruction,  God  sees  the  distress  of  the*  universe,  and, 
placing  Himself  at  the  rudder,  restores  it  to  order  and  emiues  it  with  a  frc^sh 
immortality.  But  if  wa^  tix  our  attention  on  the  course  of  tli<^  w*orld  when 
left,  as  at  present,  to  <lirect,  with  absolute  power,  its  own  course,  wc  shall 
see  results  in  all  res[M?cts  th»^  exact  converse  kA  thijso  ui  the  mign  of  CosmoH. 
When  the  change  from  its  former  motion  first  took  place,  tlie  downward 
pn>gress  of  life  was  at  once  checked  in  those  who  survived  the  crisis.  The 
infant,  then  ready  to  vanish,  grew  towards  maturity.  The  greybeard,  who 
had  just  risen  from  tho  ground,  sank  again  into  the  grave.  Men  w*cre  bc»rn 
<d"  men,  iind  not  from  a  common  mother,  I'krth.  All  creatnres,  alike  deprivtid 
of  special  Divine  rulcj  gave  full  play  to  their  natural  instinc  ts.  Then  was  a 
time  of  dire  distress  and  jieril,  till,  with  the  needful  training,  men  received 
fr«>ni  the  gods  the  gifts  of  tire  and  arts  and  seeds,  by  tlie  help  of  w  liich  they 
ht^hi<  aied  tlieir  Hvea,  following  in  tlieix  independent  action  the  condition  of 
the  whoiij  Cosmos." 
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Tlus  remarkable  mytJi,  wliicli  fiods  no  parallel  io  its  ceiitml  con- 
ception in  the  Platonic  writings,  appears  to  derive  its  form  simply 
from  the  popular  traditions  of  "  eartli-born  *'  races,  and  changes  in  the 
courses  of  tlie  heavenly  bodies  *  So  far  it  is  simijly  an  interpretative 
myth.  But  its  proper  mytiiioal  meaning  lie»  deeper.  lu  this  respect 
it  is  an  attempt  to  work  out  the  moral  consequences  of  a  paradisiacal 
life  as  conti-asted  with  our  present  life.  A  rniiversal  instinct  has  led 
men  to  imagine  a  golden  age  of  peiice  and  wealth  and  happiness, 
before  the  stern  age  of  struggle  and  freedom  in  which  they  now  live. 
Plato  draws  out  the  picture  at  length.  We  might  be  tempted  to 
think  tliat  he  has  a  vision  of  Eden  before  him  when  lie  describees  the 
intercourse  of  man  and  animals,  the  maturity  of  each  new-formed 
being,  tlie  rural  ease  of  a  lite  which  is  a  gradual  disrobing  of  the 
spuit  from  its  eartldy  dress.  But  even  so  he  siiews  that  the  perfect 
order  of  a  Divine  government,  and  bounfUess  plenty,  may  leave  niau's 
highest  nature  undisciplined.  It  may  be  that  when  God  has  left  the 
world  to  the  action  of  a  free  will,  not  as  forgetting  or  neglecting,  but 
only  ceasing  to  control  it,  man,  by  remembering  the  precepts  of  the 
Great  Fatlier  which  he  bears  within  hun,  and  battling  with  opposing 
powers,  may  yet  live  a  noble  and  a  godlike  life,  even  if  year  by  year 
he  gathers  round  him  the  material  chains  of  earth.  His  highest 
strength  lie^i  iii  the  right  exercise  of  the  freedom  of  his  wiU,  and  not 
in  the  circumstances  of  his  condition.. 

In  another  dialogue,  Plato  lias  traced  out  somewhat  more  fully  the 
progress  of  our  present  human  society,  which  is  veiy  rapidly  sketched 
in  the  "  Pohticus."  The  myth  is  attributed  to  Protagoras,  and  there 
is  vei^^  much  in  the  elaborate  el^ance  of  its  form  which  seems  to 
have  been  derived  from  liimf  :=— 

"There  was  a  tone  when  the  gods  oidy  existed;  but  when  the  appointed 
time  came  that  mortal  ereatiu'es  sliould  como  mto  being,  the  go«ls  moulded 
them  within  the  earth,  cum  pounding  them  of  earth  and  lire,  and  when  they 
were  about  to  bring  them  ti>  the  light,  they  hade  Foretliouglit  (Pranietheus) 
and  Attertbought  {Kpiinetheug)  aniiy  them  severally  with  suitable  powers. 
Afterthought  begged  Forethonglit  to  allow  him  to  make  the  distribution 
alone  :  *  When  I  luive  made  it,*  he  said,  *  do  jou  come  to  sea*  And  so  his 
wish  was  gmnted ;  and  he  proceeded  with  iiis  ta^^k,  providing  for  the  safety, 
the  comfort,  and  the  support  of  the  d liferent  tribes.  80 me  he  fjrotected  by 
size,  others  by  speed,  others  by  wwiiious  of  oireiice.  One  kind  he  clothed  in 
far,  another  he  covered  with  thick  hides.  And  he  appointed  to  each  their 
proper  food.  But  when  his  store  of  endowments  was  exhauate<l,  he  found 
to  hifcj  dismay  that  Mian  was  left  unarrayed,  naked  and  unarmed,  and  the 
fated  day  waa  already  close  at  haud  on  wluuh  man  must  enter  00  the  upper 
world.  Forethought,  when  he  saw  the  fatal  error,  fuund  but  one  way 
to  remedy  it  lie  stole  the  craftsman's  sklQ  of  Hephiestus  and  Athene,  and 
fire  with  it — without  which  art  is  valueless, — and  gave  this  to  man,     TTius 

•  The  weU-lmown  pansag©  in  Herod.,  ii,  142^  ia  a  lernarkuble  example  of  thciO 
Btrange  traditions.  t  rrotngoraa,  320  C,  «i  ttq. 
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man  was  furnished  ^*ith  all  ht?  necdec!  for  his  separate  life  ;  but  he  had  not 
yet  the  wisdom  by  wliich  society  is  formed.  This  wisdom  was  kept  in  thi3 
citadel  of  Zeus,  and  into  thftt  awful  sanctuary  Foretliought  could  not  enter. 
Ab  time  went  on,  the  power  and  weakness  of  iiiiin  were  seun,*  He  estabhshed 
ordinances  of  worship  ;  he  deiini^d  languaj^e  ;  he  invented  clothing,  and  pro- 
cured food  for  himself.  But  he  lived  in  isolation,  and  he  was  unfit  for 
social  union.  Thus,  if  men  were  scattered,  they  were  in  danger  of  perishing 
from  wild  beasts.  If  thoj  tried  to  combine,  they  were  scattered  again 
by  mutual  violence.  Thereupon  Zeus,  fearing  for  the  safety  of  our  luce, 
sent  Hermes  with  self- respect  (atrwc)  and  justice,  that  their  presence 
among  men  might  establish  order  and  knit  together  the  bonds  of  friendship 
in  society.  '  Must  I  distribute  them,'  said  Hennes,  *  as  the  various  arts 
have  been  distribated  aforetime,  only  to  certain  individuals,  or  must  I 
tlispense  them  to  all  r  *  To  all,^  said  Zeus ;  *  and  let  all  partake  of  them. 
For  states  ceroid  not  lie  formed  if  they,  like  the  arts,  were  conlined  to  a  few. 
^ay  more,  if  any  oni'  is  inea[iable  of  self- respect  iind  justice,  let  him  he  put 
to  death,  such  is  my  will,  ajs  a  plague  to  the  state,' " 

So  it  is,  accx)rding  to  the  myth*  tliat  states  fire  framed.  The  essen- 
tial bond  by  which  they  are  held  together  is  that  which  is  common  to 
all,  while  their  etliciency  depends  upon  the  diversity  of  gifts  with 
which  their  members  are  endowed.  But  the  contemplation  of  any 
special  state  blinds  us  to  the  enormous  scale  on  wliich  the  life  of  man 
is  exhibited  in  the  world.  And  so  it  was  that  the  priest  of  Sais  said 
to  Solon,t^ 

"  You  Greeks  are  always  children.  I  never  saw  an  aged  Greek.  You  are 
young  in  soul — lost  in  the  contemplation  of  your  little  fragments  of  histoiy, 
over  which  your  own  records  re^ich :  you  cherish  no  ancient  belief,  borno 
down  by  primeval  tradition ;  yon  preserve  no  lesson  gray  with  the  growth  of 
time.  Your  fable  of  Phaethon— ibr  at  first  sight  it  seems  a  fable — is  but 
a  dim  recollection  of  one  of  the  periodic  catastrojihes  by  tire  to  which 
the  earth  is  subject.  Your  history  of  Deucalion  is  but  the  story  of  one  cata- 
clysm out  of  many  by  which  nations  have  been  and  will  lie  subnierged. 
Thus  it  happens  that  the  memory  of  the  untold  ages  of  the  pfist  is  lost, 
through  these  trisea  of  secular  rnin  by  tire  and  water,  which  few  survive, 
uidess,  as  with  us  in  Egypt,  the  character  of  the  country  averts  from  some 
favoured  sp*  ►t  the  general  desolati^m," 

With  this  prelude  Plato  opens  liis  discussion  on  the  Universe,  on 
which  we  have  already  toueheih  It  is  as  if  he  w^islied  to  extend  his 
view  as  widely  in  time  as  in  space.  The  outline  is  bold  and  dear, 
and  there  is  something  strangely  grand  in  this  concept  ion  of  leons 
of  human  life,  bounded  by  the  result  of  the  acciminlated  action  of 
natural  causes,  whose  tendency  we  can  trace  even  in  the  little  period 
of  our  own  existence-  ^loreover,  just  at  present  the  theory  is  of 
universal  interest,  becanse  recent  speculations  lend  some  support  to 
the  belief  in  sectdar  physical  catastro]>lies  on  which  it  rests.  But 
Plato  uses  the  myth  to  illustFiite  a  moral  tmth.     Ite volutions  of  the 
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eartli  ixicur,  and  history  also  tends  to  repeat  iUell*  The  day  heforc 
the  dialogue  of  the  "  Timaeus  "  was  supposed  to  he  held,  Socrates  Imd 
developed  his  view  of  a  perfect  state.  Having  done  this,  he  feels,  as 
he  says,  like  ojie  who  has  seen  animals  only  in  painting  or  at  rest ; 
he  wishes  now  to  see  them  in  vigoroiia  action.  For  this  pleasiu'e  he 
looks  to  the  young  statesmen,  Tiniieus  and  Gritias  and  Hermoerates, 
who  liave  invited  him  to  l^c  their  ;^aieyL  Nor  in  %'ain :  Critias  tells 
the  story  of  what  liad  befixllen  Solon  in  Egypt,  and  SoiTate^  heai^,  in 
wliat  professes  to  be  an  anthentic  record,  the  achievements  of  a  primi- 
tive Athenian  state,  constituted  like  his  own.  **  Your  Greek  tradi- 
tions," so  the  priest  contLnues,  in  his  address  to  Solon,*  *•  are  little 
tetter  than  children's  tales ;  and — 

"You  do  not  know  that  thti  nohleat  and  T>raveat  race  upon  the  fare  of  the 
enrtii  once  HvLd  hi  your  land.  Yes,  Stdon,  licforo  the  last  gre^xt  tiootl,  that 
Avliich  is  now  ^Itheos  was  thtj  hest  and  the  best  governed  of  all  states.  Its 
exploits  were  the  most  glorious,  and  its  institutions  the  noblest,  uf  all 
wh<Bo  fame  has  reached  us.  What  1  speiik  of  happened  nine  thousand 
ycsars  ago,  and  1  will  now  simply  irnlicate  briefly  the  laws  of  the  common- 
wealth and  the  greatest  of  it.s  triumphs.  We  will  aftenvards  examine  at 
OUT  leisure,  ^vitli  the  help  of  the  original  documents,  the  cxaet  details  of  its 
history.  For  its  kws,  then,  you  will  lind  many  parallels  here  in  Egvpt,  as 
in  the  division  of  eastes  {priests  and  cniftsnien  and  warriors),  and  in  the 
atyle  of  arming,  and  in  the  provisions  for  iL^arning.  All  these  ordlnancjca 
your  patroness  Athene  (who  \&  the  same  as  our  ^eitli)  gave  yo^i  ami  sho 
choso  thd  spot  in  whi*Ji  yom*  forefiitliers  dwelt,  being  lierself  devoted  to  war 
and  wisdom,  liei-ause  she  siiw  that  it  was  hkcly  tn  lieur  men  most  elosely 
peHe.njbling  her  own  eharactcn  ^lany,  therefore,  and  great  are  the  niar- 
veHous  deeds  of  your  eity  whicti  are  recorded,  bat  one  deed  surpasses  all 
for  grandeur  and  conrage.  For  our  records  tell  of  the  mighty  power  fiTun 
the  Atlantic  which  ifc  cheeked  in  its  proud  advance  against  all  Kur<tpu  and 
Aaio.  For  at  tliat  time  the  tlcean  warf  accessible.  In  front  of  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  as  you  call  them,  lay  an  island  larger  t!ian  Libya  and  Aai%  from 
wluch  you  might  reach  the  other  islands,  and  from  these  the  mainland 
opposite,  which  extentled  along  the  real  (Jcoan.  In  this  island,  Atlantis  (so 
it  waa  nametl),  a  great  and  wontlrous  league  of  kings  arose,  who  coin|uered 
the  whole  country,  and  nian)'  other  islands  and  parts  of  the  maiiilaml,  and 
besides  this  they  held  dominion  iiver  Libya  as  far  aa  the  borders  uf  Egy|it, 
and  over  Europe  a«  far  as  Tyrrheniii.  i^i^  then,  having  coudiined  all  their 
£MH}es  together,  they  essay  ed  to  cash  we  by  one  bold  jx38ault  y«tur  conntry 
ftiid  ours,  and  all  the  district  of  the  Mediterranean.  \\"herenpon  yonr  s-tjit-e, 
Solon,  proved  gloriously  conspicuoua  for  valour  and  might;  for  tirctt  at  the 
head  of  the  Greeks,  and  then  alone  and  deserted,  as  all  else  abamlone*!  her, 
pre-eminent  in  conrage  and  martial  arts,  nhe  was  hi-ought  to  the  extremity 
of  peril,  but  at  List  triumpheil  over  tlie  invaders,  and  saved  for  ever  all  who 
had  not  yet  been  enslaved  from  the  fear  of  slavery,  and  generously  n^stored 
tlieir  freedom  to  all  others  within  the  Pillars  of  ilureules.  But  at  a  later 
time,  after  unnatund  earthi|ual\:eH  and  tloiKls,  a  wdd  day  and  night  foIlowtH.!, 
«nd  all  your  w^arrior  race  was  swallowed  np  by  the  earth,  ami  tlie  island 
Atiantia  Bank  beneath  the  sea.    And  so  it  is  that  the  se^  there  i^  im]>assable9 
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because  all  progiess  is  hmdered  l>y  tlio  shallow  banks  of  mud  wlucL  wove 
caused  by  the  siuking  of  the  ishuid.''* 

Tlie  further  development  of  this  myth  of  epic  magniiiceiice  is 
reserv  ed  for  the  *'  Critias,"  of  which  only  a  fragraent,  as  it  seems,  was 
ever  written,  but  that  a  fragiiieiit  of  unrivalled  riclmesB.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  wealth  of  Atlantis  is  almost  Oriental  Lu  the  profusion  of 
detail,  and  almost  prophetic  in  itxS  nnticipations  of  the  triumph  of 
iDodem  commerce  and  art.  Every  production  of  the  earth  was 
l^m.thered  to  the  marts  of  the  favoured  peo[de  iif  roseidon.^f  Their 
docks  were  built  of  marble ;  their  l/uildiogs  were  varied  in  fanciful  poly- 
chrome ;  their  }>alaces  were  of  stupendous  shse  and  beauty ;  theh'  walls 
w^eixi  plated  wit]i  metal;  their  harbours  %vere  crowded  with  %^essels 
from  every  quarter  of  the  world,  and  filled  day  and  night  with  the 
voice  of  merchants  and  the  manifold  din  of  ceaaeless  traffic.  For  a  time 
they  bore  meekly,  as  it  had  been  a  burden,  the  large  measiu*e  of  their 
wealth.  But  at  last  the  Di™ie  element  witluii  them  was  overpowered 
by  human  passion.  Unjust  aggrandizement  and  power  seemed  the 
greatest  blessings,  and  they  were  blind  to  their  own  shame ;  where- 
upon Zeus  de\ised  theii^  chastisement,  and  called  the  gods  together  to 
hear  his  purpose.  .  *  .  And  so  the  poem  ends ;  for  in  tlie  ^'Critias  " 
the  nij-th  lias  gi^own  into  a  poem.  The  conception  of  secidar  cata- 
clysms is  lost  in  the  episode  of  Athenian  gi'eatness,  or  the  symbolic 
struggle  of  martini  wisdom  against  material  power.  The  tetiching  of 
instinct  is  replaced  liy  tlie  creations  of  fancy.  Yet  even  so  the  last 
picture  in  the  noble  series  is  one  on  which  the  Platonist,  and  not  he 
only,  conld  look  with  devout  thankfidness.  For  it  taught  him  that 
He  who  made  the  universe  into  a  living  whole,  and  rejoiced  when 
He  hx>ked  upon  it, — He  who  with  wise  alternations  of  control  and 
freedom  directs  the  cyclic  periods  of  its  common  coui'se, — He  who 
by  tlie  action  of  genet's!  laws  renews  the  face  of  the  earth  on  which 
we  live, — ^looks  also  to  separate  nations,  and  ordains  judgment  for 
their  excesses,  **  that  they  may  learn  uprightness  liy  correction/'^ 

Brooke  F.  Westcott. 

(To  At?  contifiued.) 

*  The  existence  of  Atlanta  has  Lcen  a  faYonrite  subject  of  dUcufisIan  with  modem 
geologiata.  Dr,  Tngrer,  of  Vienna,  has  puliliahcd  a  rc^mnrkaLlo  lecture  upon  tile  subject 
(tninslatod  in  the  Journal  of  Botauy,  1865,  pp.  12,  H.  neq.)^  in  whicli  he  sbews,  from  the 
eoiisideration  of  the  Floras,  that  "  in  the  Tertiary  period  Europe  must  havo  been  cofimireted 
with  North  .imerica  ;'*  and  a^ain,.  that  at  a  later  period  this  **  Atlantis  asauiued  the  form 
of  on  island  ueparato  from  both  continent^/* 

riato  exprcaaly  diatinguisheB  the  inland  from  the  niiunlaijd  beyond  it.  His  ahalloWp 
muddy  sea  is  an  evidont  allasion  to  tlte  great  sargaasum-bedi  of  whioh  Aristolle  hia  i& 
interesting  notice  (De  Mirah*  And,,  {  136), 

t  Critiaa,  IVS  B,  «f  atq.  |  Ihid,^  Iftl  B. 


IT  is  an  old  saying  now,  that  India  ig  the  great  scliool  io  wliich 
England  trains  her  caj^tains :  and  not  a  fe%v  of  her  pnpils  have 
done  credit  to  their  early  instruction  there ;  they  have  graduated  with 
honours  on  the  l)attle-fields  of  Europe,  One  Arthnr  Wellesley,  for 
example,  was  no  discredit  to  her.  Our  Anglo-Indians  may  he  ex- 
cused for  heiiig  somewhat  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  nietal  of  which 
the  '*  Iron  Duke"  was  made  waa  forged  and  stamped  in  India  ;  that 
the  gretit  militaiy  (lualitie**,  which  ^hone  forth  with  so  brilliant 
Imstre  at  Wat-erloo,  were  formed  and  fostered  at  Assaye  and  Bel- 
gaum.  And  the  Bulce  was  but  one  of  many  Feninsnlar  Iieroes  who 
hatl  first  hetm  Indian  heroes.  So  it  was  with  many  of  our  leaders 
ia  the  Crime^i.  Forty  years  of  almost  unbroken  peace  had  left 
few  remahang  of  those  who  bad  known  European  warfare ;  and  hut 
for  experience  gained  iu  the  East,  our  genemls  must  have  been  either 
veterans  lung  past  their  prime,  or  else  men  destitute  of  pmctical 
ac([uaiDtance  with  tlie  art  of  war.  I'ut,  fortunately^  our  armies  con- 
tained a  middle  class  betwixt  these  two,  uniting  the  advantages  of 
each  with  freedom  from  tlie  disadvantages  of  either;  men  to  whom 
campaigns  and  battles  and  sieges  wer^  familiar;  men  whose  powers 
had  been  ripened,  but  not  exhausted,  in  the  wars  of  tlie  Indus,  the 
Sutlcj,  and  the  Brahmaputra.  And  when  tliese  Crimean  warriors, 
with  Campbell  at  ttieir  head,  nished  to  the  aid  of  India  in  her  hour 
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of  need,  mtmy  of  theBi  were  but  paying  to  her  a  tribute  of  gratitude 
for  the  training  which  they  had  received  at  her  hands,  consecrating 
to  her  service  the  facidties  which,  hut  for  her,  might  have  lain  dor- 
mant until  they  could  never  have  been  roused  into  life. 

Tliat  India,  having  been  in  a  state  of  chronic  warfare  for  2t  hundred 
years,  should  have  developed  a  vast  amount  of  merely  military 
qualities,  is  only  natural,  and  ia  no  wise  surprising.  Far  more  re- 
markable it  is  tliat  she  has  trained  a  large  number  of  her  soldiers  t^ 
be  not  soldiers  merely,  but  skOful  diplomatists,  lai-ge-viewed  states- 
men, civdizers,  and  rulers  of  men.  The  ilunros,  tlie  Malcolms,  the 
BroaLlfoots,  the  Sleemans,  the  La^vrences,  the  Outrams — to  meniioa 
neither  those  who  lived  long  before  our  days,  nor  those  who  are  alive 
now, — liad  they  helonged  to  any  other  anny  in  the  world,  would  pro- 
bably have  spent  threc-fourfchs  of  then  lives  lounging  in  billiard- 
rooms,  leading  a  Major  Pendeunis  aort^of  existence,  rejoicing  in  the 
recognition  of  tliis  man  of  title  and  that  lady  of  fashion,  and  w^aUing 
over  the  dog- ward  progi'css  of  "  the  sendee,"  But  in  the  Indian 
army  these  men,  and  many  more  like  them,  w^hen  their  swords  were 
in  the  sc^ibbard,  were  negotiating  treaties,  viitually,  and  sometimes 
foimaUy,  ruling  empires,  civilizing  barbarians,  converting  wildernesses 
into  fertile  fields,  and  doing  brave  battle  with  thousands  of  evds 
which  had  been  developed  and  conserved  by  millenniums  of  heathen- 
ism and  misrule. 

One  of  this  class,  and  oocupjd ng  no  mean  place  in  it,  was  Major 
Samuel  Charteris  Macpherson — better  knrtwn  among  Anglo-Indians 
by  the  Itcmouraljle  suhruinct  of  Khond  Macphersnn,^-of  whose  ser- 
vices a  Ijrief  but  most  interesting  notice  is  given  in  a  volume  just 
published.  Of  this  man  aiul  his  life-work  Ave  purpose  now  to  give  a 
short  sketch ;  and  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  at  tlie  outset,  that, 
however  our  r|ualifi cations  Ibr  doing  so  adequately  may  be  neutralized 
by  sundr>^  defects,  w^e  do  in  fact  occupy  a  somewhat  advantageous 
position  for  estimating  him  and  it.  His  work  was  not  done  in  a 
comer,  but  was  one  in  which  aU  intelligent  sojourners  in  India  took 
a  deep  interest,  and  with  respect  to  wliieh,  in  regard  to  the  share  of 
credit  due  to  the  several  actors  in  it,  there  was  a  keen  discussion. 
We  watclied  over  the  work  while  it  was  in  pmgress ;  we  happened  to 
%Tsit  the  neighbourhood  of  the  scene  of  operations  while  the  cUscus- 
sion  was  going  on;  we  heard  the  views  expR^ssed  i^garding  it  by 
Macpherson's  friends,  and  by  those  who,  while  they  would  sincerely 
and  honestly  have  ihsclaimed  the  imputation  of  being  his  enenues, 
were  confessedly  greater  friends  of  one  wlio  thought  himself  injured 
by  the  verdict  of  the  community  Avhicli  attached  to  Macpherson'a 
name  the  sobriqutt  to  which  we  have  referred.  Moreover,  we  had 
sufficient  personal  acquaintance  with  ^lajor  Macpherson  to  enable  us 
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to  judge  of  his  faculties  and  character,  while  we  Iiad  not  that  iiiti- 
Eiate  friendship  with  him  whicli  irdght  ha^e  warped  our  judgment 
with  partiaUty,  How  far  these  advantages  may  be  counterbalanced 
by  defects,  it  is  oat  for  us  to  say.  The  reader  may  be  able  to  judge, 
if  he  wiU  fovour  us  with  a  patient  and  candid  perusal. 

Major  Macpliersun  was  a  native  of  Aberdeen^  being  the  second  3011 
of  the  Greek  professor  in  Xing*s  College,  where  he  was  bom  exactly 
sixty  years  ago.  AlW  studying  some  years  in  his  father's  coUege,  be 
came  for  a  session  or  two  to  Kdinburgh,  and  enjoyed  what  proved  to 
Imn,  as  it  did  to  multitudes  of  others,  tlie  ioestiinable  advantage  of 
coming  into  contact  with  the  grand  mind  and  heart  of  Professor 
AViLson,  in  so  far  as  these  were  embodied  in  those  w^onderfiil  lectui*es 
of  his,  whose  characteristic  wiis  not  to  insti'uct  but  to  kindle,  and  the 
hearing  of  which  was  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  many  a  mind, 
Kext  he  went  \j^  Cambridge,  and  spent  two  years  iis  a  student  of 
Tiinity ;  and  tlien  returned  to  Edinburgh  to  prepai-e  liimself  for  the 
Scottisli  Bar.  Here,  however,  he  read  too  hard,  and  so  injiired  his 
eyesight  that  he  was  compelled  to  relinquiiili  his  legal  studies.  In 
this  emergency  his  father's  influence  procured  for  Idm  a  cadetship  in 
the  Hon,  East  Incha  Comp{iny*s  niilitar}'  servicve,  and  he  sailed  for 
Madras  in  1827*  With  all  a  Scotchman's  resjicct  for  Uio  '*  Parlia- 
ment House,"  we  cannot  regret  what  some  would  call  the  accident, 
but  w^hat  we  would  mther  call  the  providence,  which  deprived  our 
Bar  of  one  who  would  certainly  luive  taken  an  honuiu^ble  place  in 
the  profession,  and  who  might,  in  all  probability,  have  attained  a  seat 
on  the  Bench,  To  our  thinking,  it  was  a  still  nobler  destiny  to  be 
*'  EJiond "  Macpherson.  But  while  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to 
regret  that  ^lacpbcrson's  legal  studies  were  so  abruptly  teraoinated, 
we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  they  were  entered  upon.  We  doubt  not 
that  he  himself  and  his  friends  lamented  that  the  training  of  three 
Universities  shoidd  have  been  thrown  away  tqvon  a  Madi-aa  cadet; 
but  we  are  confident  that  not  a  particle  of  it  was  w^asted,  but  that  the 
"  Providence  that  shapes  our  ends'*  directed  it  all  as  a  jireparation  for 
tlie  destiny  wliich  was  in  store  for  him,  and  the  work  wliich  Wiis  long 
after  to  be  assigned  him. 

It  must  be  admittetl,  however,  that  his  intellectual  training  was 
not  favoiuable,  in  the  first  instance,  to  iiis  enjoyment  of  the  mono- 
tonous routine  of  sokUer-life,  and  that  his  novitiate  in  the  army  was 
more  distasteful  to  Inm  than  it  is  to  many.  The  talk  of  the  mess- 
table  giBted  upon  ears  accustomed  to  the  conversation  of  the  best 
class  of  Edinbui'gh  and  Cambridge  students.  But  even  here  there 
Wtis  a  counterpoise.  In  Edinburgh  he  had  not  only  listened  with 
enthusiasm  to  the  soid-stiriing  declamations  of  Professor  Wilson,  but 
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with  jmnence  also,  and  a  certain  measure  of  interest,  to  the  prelec* 
tioiLS  of  Professor  Jamieson.  He  liad  formed  a  taste  tor  the  study  of 
natural  science,  and  geological  and  botanical  exploration  was  an 
excellent  ii-fuge  from  the  te^lium  of  his  first  years  in  India.  He  had 
the  better  means  of  prosecuting  these  studies,  that  hia  health  was  so 
much  afFectetl  in  the  process  of  acclimatization  that  he  spent  a  con- 
siderable portinn  uf  his  time  as  an  invalid  on  the  Nilghed  lidls  and 
elsewhere.  But  though  nut  well  enough  for  military  duty,  he  could 
enjoy  and  l»e  benetited  by  the  out-dour  pursuits  of  the  naturalist. 
He  was  soon  transferred  troun  regimental  duty  to  a  position  in  which 
his  acquirements  in  science  could  be  turned  to  pmctical  account. 
Having  got  his  lieutenancy  in  1831,  he  was  almost  immediately 
appointed  to  the  Survey  Department,  and  was  fur  several  years 
emphryud  in  conducting  operations  in  coimection  with  tliat  great 
undertaking,  the  Revenue  Survey,  as  it  is  called,  of  India.  The 
members  of  this  senice,  we  can  testify,  almost  invariably  stand  high 
in  the  estimation  of  the  peojile  amongst  whom  their  operations  are 
earned  on.  Although  the  people  do  not  understand  anji-hing  of  the 
nature  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged,  yet  they  have  an  idea 
that  in  some  mysterious  way  the  object  of  that  work  is  to  make  it 
impossible  that  they  shall  be  required  to  pay  rent  for  more  land  than 
the}^  possess.  Then  a  great  part  of  the  work  must  necessarily  be 
done  by  the  Europeans  themselves,  and  so  theii-  native  staff  are  under 
a  more  ilirect  supervision  than  are  those  of  almost  any  other  otliciiils 
who  have  occasiim  to  be  engaged  in  a  distiict;  and  consequently,  the 
exactions  of  their  underlings  from  the  people  are  fewer,  and  more 
certainly  redressed-  For  these  ami  other  reasons  the  officers  of  the 
Sm^vey  Department  generally  come  to  take  a  livelier  interest  in  the 
p€Ople,  and  gain  a  stronger  hold  upon  their  good  feelhigs,  than  those 
of  any  other  department,  ci\il  or  mihtary.  We  believe  that,  w^hen 
the  life  of  Sir  Henry  Liiwrence  appears,  it  wiU  show  that  his  expe- 
rience as  a  SiiiTey  officer  was  one  of  the  most  important  part^  of  his 
apprenticesliip  in  the  happy  art  which  he  possessed  above  most 
others,  of  being  king  of  hearts  Euid  king  of  men.  The  case  is 
some\^'hat  ilifferent  now,  the  division  of  labour  having  considerably 
lightened  and  simpliiied  the  duties  of  tlie  lievenue  Sirr\'eyor ;  but  in 
those  days  they  were  most  complicated  and  most  responaibla  He 
not  only  had  to  lay  down  the  boundanes  and  nie;i5ure  the  extent 
of  eveiy  farra^  but  also  to  examine  an tl  report  on  the  qualities  of  soil, 
situation,  expjsure,  distance  from  markets,  and  eveiy  other  circum- 
stance that  needed  to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  value 
of  the  land,  and  the  amount  of  rent  that  ought  to  be  jiaid  for  it.  He 
had  fui-ther  to  examine  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  ijonnres  by 
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wliicb  the  properties  were  severally  held,  t^  decipher  such  as  were 
Jociinientixry,  to  weigh  evidence  respecting  those  that  were  tradi- 
tional. The  investigation  of  all  these  particulars  was  a  work  of 
enormous  labour,  and  one  requiring  a  eomhination  of  talents  and 
acquirements  which  cannot  he  expected  to  he  often  found  in  com- 
bination. They  were  combined  in  large  measure  in  Lawrence. 
They  were  combined  in  Macphtirson,  Tliey  were  combined  in  others 
whom  w^e  have  known  and  could  name.  It  is  easy  to  see  tliat,  in 
the  exercise  of  such  functions,  a  snn^eyor  of  the  right  stamp  will  be  ] 
brought  into  closer  contact  with  the  people  tlian  an  official  of  almost 
any  other  class,  and  w^ll  acquire  such  a  knowledge  of  them  and  their 
country  as  cannot  be  gained  in  any  other  way.  Knowledge  thug 
acquired  was  an  important  element  of  the  power  by  which  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  converted  the  Punjanb  from 
a  hunting-ground  of  w-ihl  maraudei^s  into  one  of  the  most  peaceful 
and  prosperous  provinces  of  the  British  Empire.  Knowledge  thus 
aequired  was  an  equally  important  element  of  the  power  which 
enabled  Macpherson  to  compose  feuds  w  Inch  had  existed  for  genera- 
tions amongst  tribes  and  families  of  Khonds,  and  to  prevail  with  them 
to  relinquish  the  horrid  rite  of  human  sacrilice,  wliich  was  bound  up 
and  intertwined  with  all  their  institutions,  and  so  to  seeing  for  him- 
self a  name  and  a  fame  more  imperishable  than  monumental  brass, 
as  a  benefactor  of  India  and  a  civilizer  of  men. 

There  is  a  stor}",  whicli  eitlier  is  or  might  have  been  true,  told  of 
Eimjit  Singh,  the  old  one-eyed  lion  of  the  Punjanb,  to  the  eifect  that 
when  he  was  showm  a  map  of  India,  witli  the  British  Possessions 
coloured  red,  he  tossed  it  from  him  with  t!ie  remark,  "Ere  long  it 
wUl  be  all  red "  "We  advert  to  tliis  anecdote  now  in  order  to  call 
attention  to  the  circumstance  that  in  the  colouring  with  w^hich  our 
armies  and  our  diplomatists  were  engaged  for  a  century  in  overspread- 
ing the  Indian  map,  there  was  a  great  variety  of  shades,  from  the 
faintest  pink  to  the  deepest  scarlet.  In  plain  language,  there  were,  in 
addition  to  the  purely  British  territory,  a  vast  number  of  stat-es,  some 
of  which  were  called  Indq.icmhnt ,  some  Trihuianj^  some  Frotcckd, 
The  character  and  measui^e  of  the  independence,  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  protection,  varied  indefinitely ;  but  the  general  principle  seemed 


to  he  that  the  rulers  of  these 


states  might  do 


anvthing  that  they 


pleased,  provided  that  they  did  not  please  to  do  anything  that  should 
displease  us.  This  restriction  upon  the  native  powers  did,  no  doubt, 
sometimes  prevent  some  evil.  It  might  even  enable  a  Dritish 
Eesident  occasionally  to  exercise  an  influence  for  good.  But  then 
it  riveted  the  chains  of  despotism,  and  l>rought  all  the  physical  and 
moral  powder  of  England  to  the  conservation  of  misrule  and  oppression. 


wliicli,  but  for  siicli  conservation,  itmst  much  sooner  have  wroiiglit  its 
own  cure.  One  of  tliese  lawless  and  mis^'overnetl  states  was  Goonisur, 
which,  if  we  mistake  not,  was  one  of  tlie  Tribifian/  class.  For  a  long 
time  our  Governnieiit  had  had  an  immensity  of  troiil>le  with  tliis 
state,  and  had  dethroned  one  Eajah  after  another,  generally  tindiug 
that  each  change  was  from  bad  to  worse.  Matters  I'eached  a  crisis  in 
183o,  an<l  a  miserable  war  was  entered  upon,  which  was  canied  on 
as  war  must  be  when  a  civilized  power  comes  into  collision  witli 
barbarians.  Our  troops,  having  devastated  the  low  eouutiy,  burnt 
villages,  destroyed  standing '[crops,  and  hunted  the  people,  who  fled 
before  them  into  the  mountains,  found  themselves  face  to  face  with 
honles  of  moimtaineers,  wliose  existence  had  scarcely  been  expected 
before. 

At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  Lieutenant  I^faci>herson  hud  been 
recalled  from  his  Survey  opemtinns  to  join  his  regiinent,  whicli  formed 
part  of  the  force  assigned  for  this  most  harassing  and  unsatisfactory 
service.  It  was  therefore  in  his  proper  miliLir)-  character  that  he  was 
first  brouglit  into  contact  with  tlie  Khonds,  tlie  mountaineers  to  wdiom 
we  have  just  referred,  upon  whom  he  was  destined  afterwards  to 
exercise  so  important  and  salutary  an  influence.  AVe  should  be  very 
glad  to  dwell  at  some  length  upon  the  condition,  character,  and 
institutions  of  this  interesting  people;  but  we  must  confine  our 
remarks  within  narrow  limits. 

It  is,  we  suppose,  universally  admitted  that  the  Hindus  are  not  the 
aboriginal  inliabitants  of  India,  Imt  that  they  have  gained  possession 
of  it  by  successive  invasions  from  the  West  and  North,  probably  from 
the  very  same  regions  wdience  the  Mahommedans  came  long  after,  to 
con([uer  them  in  their  turn.  Those  who  may,  for  practical  purt>oses, 
be  called  the  aborigines,  are  probably  those  who,  in  the  Hindu 
legends,  are  described  as  a  race  of  monkeys,  and  wlio,  under  theii" 
chieftain  Hauuman,  i»lay  so  important  a  port  in  the  great  epic  of 
Valmiki.  These  aborigines  were  not  wholly  exterminated  by  their 
Hindu  invaders,  but  have  descendants  existing  till  now,  sparsely 
scatt^ered  in  many  districts  of  the  country,  but  in  the  aggregate 
amounting  to  a  considerable  population,  probably  not  fewer,  and, 
for  aught  we  know,  many  more,  than  seven  or  eight  millions.  These 
generally  lead  a  wild  life  in  the  forest  and  hill  tracts,  subsisting 
by  rneiins  of  the  chase  and  a  rude  agriculture,  having  few  wants 
indeed,  but  these  scantily  and  precariously  supplied.  They  are 
known  by  the  general  name  of  hill  tribes,  and  distinctively  as  Beels, 
GondSj  Khonds,  SantaU,  Koles,  Kukts,  ami  some  dozen  of  other 
mimes.  They  are  all  in  a  low  degree  of  civflization,  though  none 
af  them  apparently  in  the  lowest,  like  the  Bosjesraans  of  South  Africa 
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or  the  Datives  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  They  seem  to  be  fair 
specimciLS  of  the  vices  and  the  virtnes  of  unci\dlked  men.  Their 
villages  are  very  diilerent  from  thos**.  Utopian  paradises  which 
some  have  pictured  as  existing  away  from  the  artifieialities  and  the 
shams  of  civilization  ;  bnt  yet  it  must  he  admitted  that  they  ai^i  com- 
pai-atively  fi*ee  from  some  fonns  of  evU.  lu  particular  it  seems  to  be  - 
agreeil  that  they  are  truthful  in  a  high  degi-ee;  and  this  is  certainly 
not  the  case  with  any  of  the  more  civilized  Asiatics  with  whom 
we  ever  came  into  contact ;  and  if  truthfulness  be  taken  in  its  highest 
and  its  broadest  sense,  we  are  afraid  it  is  not  the  case  even  with  the 
generality  of  Europeans. 

Of  these  hill  tribes,  the  IGionds  inhabit  a  district  of  Orissa.  At  the 
period  to  which  we  are  now  reftTring,  they  acknowledged  in  a  general 
way  the  supremacy  of  tlie  Hindu  Eajahs  of  Goomsm*.  Some  were 
intemibced  with  the  Hindus  of  the  plains,  and  were,  of  course,  degraded 
to  an  almost  servile  condition ;  withers  inhabited  a  term  or  forest  tim^t 
at  the  foot  of  the  Glials,  and  were  uniler  a  kind  of  snlyection  to 
the  Kajah,  so  far  as  the  occasional  pa}Tnent  of  tribute,  which 
they  would  not  allow  to  be  tribute,  but  dignified  with  the  name  of 
a  prrscnf,  and  llie  occiisional  supply  of  an  undisciphiied  mihtia, 
who  would  only  senre  under  the  designation  of  allies,  might  be  called 
subjection.  Some  of  these  had  interraamed  with  the  Hindus,  and 
had  produced  a  mixed  race,  who  spoke  a  mLxexi  language,  and  ]irac- 
tiaed  the  rites  of  both  religions.  They  were  regarded  as  Klionds  by 
the  Khonds,  and  as  new  castes  of  Hindus  by  the  Hindus.  These  two 
classes,  therefore, — those  in  the  plains  and  those  in  the  terai, — were 
greatly  assimilated,  and  were  constantly  assimilating  more  and  more,  to 
their  Hindu  neighbours.  But  there  was  a  third  class,  who  iidiabited 
the  Ghats  aiul  the  tabie-land  at  their  tops,  far  beyond  the  reacli  of 
the  magistrate  or  the  tax-collector,  and  who  had  no  more  than  a  sort 
of  mythical  belief  of  the  existence  of  the  Kajah  wlio  numbered  them 
amongst  his  subjects.  Whilst  the  distinctive  institutions  of  the 
race  scarcely  existed  amongst  the  first  class,  and  were  greatly  modified 
and  even  gi^dnaUy  becoming  extinct  amongst  the  second,  they 
prevailed  in  unbroken  force  amongst  these  Khonds  of  the  mountains. 
These  higldanders  were  under  a  system  of  government  as  nearly 
approacliing  to  the  ideal  of  the  patriarchal  as  has  ever  been  exhibited 
in  actuiil  embodiment.  Each  tribe  and  clan  and  sept  and  family 
acknowledged  the  autliority  of  its  own  head ;  and  that  authority,  like 
other  forces,  lost  its  potency  with  the  distance  to  which  it  was  removed, 
and  the  extent  of  surface  over  which  it  spread.  The  Eajah  being  re- 
garded as  a  sort  of  federal  head  of  the  several  tribes  in  alliance, 
his   orders   were   not   altogether   a  deail   letter,   but  tliey   vrem   of 
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little  value  in  any  trilje  without  the  eiidarsement  of  the  chieftain 
of  the  tril»e.  That  endorsement  was  a  recnmmendation  to  their 
acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  several  septs,  provitled  they  received 
the  further  sanctioQ  of  the  heads  of  tliese  septs ;  and  so  downwards. 
Such  a  state  of  tilings  gave  birth,  of  course,  to  constant  intestine 
feuds  and  wars  of  the  clans,  with  which,  we  presume,  the  Rajah 
did  not  generally  consider  it  politic  to  interfere,  and  whidi  he  had 
really  no  power  to  prevent. 

Wlien  the  Rajah  whom  we  were  purauing  took  refuge  amongst 
these  mountains,  he  found  the  Khonds  mady  to  protect  liim  \  and 
to  theii'  credit  l>e  it  said,  neitlier  British  steel  and  lead,  which  they 
ilid  not  fear,  nor  British  silver  and  gold,  which  they  did  not  covet, 
could  induce  those  untutored  sons  of  the  nionntauis  to  deliver  into 
the  hantls  of  his  enemies  one  who  liatl  thrown  himself  upon  their 
hospitality.  They  maintained  a  vigorous  guerilla  warfare  with  our 
troops,  in  which  tlicir  perfect  knowledge  and  our  tot^il  ignorance 
of  the  coiuitry  wonh!  have  given  them  a  gi'eat  advant^ige,  even  if  they 
had  not  l>een  aided,  as  they  were,  by  the  fevers  and  other  diseases, 
which  told  fearfully  upon  our  Sepoys,  and  still  more  upon  their 
EuKjpean  otticers.  Tlie  war  was  at  length  brought  to  an  end,  and 
the  country  of  iioonisnr,  with  all  its  appendages,  was  "assumed/'  or 
"  annexed," — washed  over  with  the  inevitable  red  brnsli  dipped  in 
imdOnted  crimson,  ^lacpherson^s  attainments  as  a  surveyor,  and  the 
knowledge  which  he  had  gained  of  the  people  and  the  language, 
secured  for  him  an  apiiuintmcnt  as  a  sort  of  Commissioner-of-all-work 
in  the  newly-assumed  territory.  He  had  not  been  long  there  before 
he  began  to  inquire  what  he  could  do  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  peoplti,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  highland  sympatlu'es 
were  attracted  in  a  spefjtal  manner  towariLs  that  highland  race  who 
had  fought  ao  determinedly  against  hopeless  odds,  and  had  stood 
80  faithfully  Ivy  one  who  bad  no  claim  \ipon  their  good  offices,  except- 
ing that  he  was  in  distress  and  had  trusted  to  their  good  faith. 

Now  it  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  that,  amidst  the  strangely 
varying  policies  which  have  been  pursued  by  onr  Government  towards 
the  many  races  with  whom  we  have  come  hito  contact  in  India  and 
elsewhere,  there  has  almost  always  been  perceptible  a  sort  of  hazy  idea 
tjiat  we  ought  to  do  tluim  some  good  if  we  conveniently  can,  and 
make  them  the  liappier  and  the  better  for  their  connection  with  us, 
provided  always  that  it  C4in  be  done  in  accordance  with  "  the  Eegula- 
tions,"  and  without  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  Eed  Tape,  We  con- 
fess that  we  have  a  suspicion  that  this  idea  is  coimccted,  more  closely 
than  some  would  deem,  with  the  fact  that  in  this  little  island  of  ours 
there  are  some  50,000  housee,  in  every  one  of  which,  fifty-two  times 
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or  more  in  ever}^  year,  there  is  told  witli  greater  or  less  fervour,  and 
heard  with  more  or  less  interest  by  peer  and  peasant,  the  wondrous 
tale  of  One  who  long  ago  came  from  heaven  to  earthy  not  to  he  minis- 
tered imto,  hilt  to  minister,  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  nniny. 
The  inipregiiatiou  of  our  veiy  atniospliere  with  Gospel  knowledge  and 
Gospel  principles  has  nnquestionably  produced  and  perpetuated  such 
a  public  opinion  in  favour  of  what  is  good  and  rig!it,  that  the  man 
who  brings  these  principle!?,  m  any  good  measure,  into  active  opera- 
tion, is  almost  sure  to  meet  with  approbation,  if  not  with  very  hearty 
sjnnpathy,  on  tlje  part  of  the  great  body  of  our  countr^^men,  and  con- 
sequently on  the  pait  of  that  tlovernment  which  must  always  be,  to 
a  great  extent,  a  reflection  or  embodiment  of  public  opinion.  Such 
was,  in  substtmee,  the  reception  given  to  Macphcrson's  first  eft'orts  to 
ascertain,  in  order  ultinintely  to  iniprove,  the  condition  of  tlie  Khonds. 
He  was  eneomaged  to  go  on  witb  Ids  researclies  ;  and  altlnjugh  it  was 
a  *'  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties,*'  yet  it  was  a  most  intemst- 
ing  and  importinit  eniphiynient.  His  first  sojourn  on  the  hills  wns  of 
only  a  few  weeks'  duration,  as  it  was  cut  short  by  tlie  illness  of  everj'^ 
member  of  the  small  force  which  formed  his  escort.  Yet  it  was  lonir 
enough  to  enable  him,  by  an  eflbrt  wdiich  we  cannot  but  regard  as 
marvellous,  to  execute  an  accurjite  sm^vey  of  an  extensive  district,  to 
obtain  a  hirge  amount  of  infornmtion  respecting  the  people,  their 
social,  political,  and  religious  institutions,  and  to  establish  friendly 
relations  with  nmny  of  the  chiefs,  ^vdiicli  formed  an  important  basis 
for  his  sul>sec[uent  operations. 

Our  space  will  not  admit  of  our  devoting  more  than  a  few  sentences 
to  a  statement  of  the  principal  doctrines  of  the  Khond  creed,  as  ascer- 
tained by  Major  Macpherson,  and  transferred  to  the  volume  before  us 
from  his  I'eports  and  papers.  The  whole  forms  an  interesting  chapter 
in  the  religious  historj^  of  mankind,  and  is  well  worthy,  not  only 
of  a  earefuJ  penisal,  but  of  earnest  study.  We  can  do  no  more  than 
give  such  a  statement  of  its  general  principles  as  may  make  apparent 
what  place  human  sacrifice  had  in  the  national  nriim,  that  so 
Macpherson's  efibrts  for  its  suppression  may  be  understood  and 
appreciated. 

The  rehgion  of  the  Khonds  may  be  brietly  described  as  a  system  of 
monotheism,  branching  out  into  a  species  of  manicheism  or  dualism, 
and  that  again  admitting  siich  forms  of  hero-worship  as  must,  in  the 
minds  of  the  common  people,  l>e  tantamount  to  polytheiauL  The 
Khonds  acknowledge  one  supreme  (Jodj  but  they  hold  also  a  subor- 
dinate deity  J  who  does  not  appear  to  be  regarded  as  a  creature,  but 
rather  as  an  emanation  from  the  Supi-eme,  and  w^ho  can-ies  on  a  con- 
stant warfare  with,  and  is  in  all  respects  the  direct  opposite  of,  the  deity 
from  whom  she  sprang.     The  one  is  the  heaven^  the  other  is  the  earth ; 
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tlie  one  is  li^i^ht,  the  other  is  darkness  ;  the  one  male,  the  other  female ; 
the  one  wholly  and  only  good,  the  other  wholly  and  only  e\il ;  the  one 
the  author  of  life,  the  other  of  death ;  the  one  is  the  bestower  of  all 
blessings,  the  other  is  peipetually  striving  to  convert  these  blessings 
into  cni-ses.  As  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  this  earth-goddess 
ever  strives  to  frustrate  the  beneficent  pnrjioses  of  the  heaven-god,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  account  given  of  the  creation  of  ter- 
restrial creatures,  which  is  extremely  interesting  on  other  accomits 
also ;  especially  as  it  bears  a  considemble  resemblance  to  the  tradi- 
tional cosmogonies  both  of  the  East  and  West,  and  yet  differs  from 
them  in  some  essential  particulai^ : — 

"  Boom  Pennn,  in  the  beginning,  creatwl  for  himself  a  consort,  who 
became  Tan  Vennu,  or  the  earth -goddess,  antl  the  sourco  of  evil.  He  after- 
wards created  the  earth.  As  Boora  Peimu  Widked  upon  it  with  Tari,  lie 
found  Iier  wanting  in  ati'ecticmate  comphaaco  and  att-ention  as  a  wife,  and 
resolved  to  create  from  its  substance  a  new  being— ^tlln,  wlio  should  render 
to  him  the  most  iissidiioua  and  devot^^d  acrvict^,  and  to  form  from  it  also 
every  variety  of  animal  and  vegetalde  life  necessary  to  man's  existence. 
Tari  was  tilled  with  jealousy,  and  attempt*jd  to  prevent  his  purpose,  but 
sncceeded  only  so  far  as  to  chanj^'*'  tlie  intended  ortler  of  creation.  In  tlio 
worda  of  a  generally  received  legend,  *  Doom  Peniui  took  a  handful  of 
eaHh  ami  threw  it  behind  him  to  create  man  ;  but  Tari  eaiight  it  ere  it  fell, 
and  cast  it  on  one  side,  when  trees,  herbs,  flowers,  and  every  form  of  v«^ge- 
table  life  sprang  up,  Booni  Pennu  again  threw  a  liandfid  of  earth  behind 
1dm ;  hut  Tari  eaught  it  in  like  mtmner,  and  cast  it  into  the  sea,  when  tish 
and  all  things  that  live  in  water  were  generated.  Boora  threw  a  third 
handful  of  earth  behind  liim,  whicli  also  Tari  intercepted  and  ilung  asiile, 
when  all  thi3  lower  animals,  ^vild  and  tame,  were  formeth  Boora  cast  a 
fourth  haedful  behind  him,  which  Tari  caught  an<l  threw  up  into  the  air, 
when  the  feathered  tril>e»  and  all  creaturea  wluch  fly  wero  produced. 
Boora  Pennu,  looking  round,  perceived  what  Tari  had  done  to  frustrate  his 
intentions,  and  laying  hip?  liaiid  u]>on  her  head  to  prevent  her  further  inter* 
ference,  ho  took  up  a  fifth  handful  of  earth  and  placed  it  on  the  ground 
behind  him ;  and  from  it  the  human  race  were  cr«3ated.  Tari  Pennu  then 
placed  her  hands  over  the  earth  and  said,  "  Lot  these  beingR  you  have  maiie 
exist ;  you  shall  create  no  more  1  '*  Whereupon  Boora  caused  an  exudation 
of  sweat  to  proceed  from  his  body,  collected  it  in  his  hand,  and  threw  it 
around,  say mg,  "  To  all  that  1  have  created  !  '*  and  thence  arose  love^  and  sex, 
and  the  continuation  of  8i>ecies.'" — (Pp.  84-5,) 

We  cannot  but  recognise  in  this  a  version  of  the  universal  tradition 
of  the  origin  of  our  race,  tlie  true  account  of  which  is  preserved  in 
the  Mosaic  records.  The  successive  fornuitiou  of  plants,  fishes,  beasts, 
bii\l.s,  and  men  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  the  blessing  of  God 
bestowed  upon  his  creatures  in  order  to  their  increase  and  ninUiplica- 
tion,  are  too  closely  coincident  with  the  Mosaic  account  to  admit  of 
the  supposition  that  the  coincidence  is  accidental  * 

•  In  the  formation  of  tlio  creatuns  >iy  Booim  Peimu'a  casting  handfiils  of  eartli  behind 
Wm,  we  an?  reminded  of  tbn  "Westem  tradilitm  of  tbo  rcprodui^tion  of  the  creaturea  after  the 
deluge  by  Deucalion  and  P^xrlia  casting  stanes  beMud  their  backs.     Whoa  we  remembor 
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Earthly  creatures  having  been  thus  brought  into  being  in  despite  of 
Tari  Pennii,  she  lias  beeu  their  implacable  enemy  ever  since,  and  has 
introduced  amongst  tliem  all  kinds  of  pliysical  and  moral  evil  The 
great  end  of  religious  worship,  according  to  the  ideas  of  one  of  the  two 
sects  into  which  tlie  Khonds  are  di\^ded,  is  to  propitiate  this  malign 
goddess,  so  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  amount  of  e%dl  that  she 
shall  inflict  upon  mankind.  According  to  them.  Boom  Pennu  needs 
no  propitiation ;  a  reverent  mvocation  is  all  that  he  requires  at  the 
hand  of  his  worshippers.  He  is  ever  ready  to  do  good  unasked  ;  but 
Tari  Pennu  must  be  continually  conciliated  and  cajoled,  else  she  would 
utterly  ruin  and  destroy  tlie  race  wliich  she  abhors.  The  one  purfjose, 
then,  of  all  t!ie  worship  of  this  sect  is  t!ie  deprecation  of  Tari's  wrath, 
and  this  is  to  be  effected  mainly  by  the  libation  of  blood,  and  especi- 
ally of  human  l>lood,  shed  in  sacrifice  to  her.  She  thus  bears  a  con- 
siderable re^cndilauce  to  the  Kali  or  Din^ga — for  these  are  really  one 
and  the  same  under  difli^rent  names — of  the  Hindus;  and  if  we 
mistake  not,  to  Demeter,  the  earth-goddess  of  the  Greeks,  who,  with 
all  her  dcmuTcness,  seems  not  to  have  been  averse  to  an  occasional 
dmuglit  of  human  gore. 

It  should  Ijc  stated  that  others  of  the  Khonds  hold  by  the  worship 
of  Boora,  and  regard  human  sacrifices  with  detestation.  They  con- 
si<ler  Tari  to  be  malevolent  indeed,  but  to  have  no  power  of  maleficence 
except  what  is  yoluntarily  conceded  to  her  by  her  dupes.  These 
optimists,  as  we  nm}^  call  tbern,  bold  that  Tari  is  subdued  already  by 
Boom,  and  look  forward  to  a  time  when  her  influence  shall  cease  alto- 
gether, and  when  the  supreme  and  all-good  God  shall  reign  without  a 
rival  in  his  ovni  worUb  The  Tari  worshippers,  on  the  contraiy,  are 
thorough  pessimists,  ascribhig  to  Tari  an  almost  inilimitcd  power»  and 
belie\ing  that  her  disposition  to  exercise  it  is  oidy  kept  in  check  by 
their  continued  ol>ktions,  and  that,  if  these  should  ever  lie  intermitted, 
her  %vrath  would  lireak  forth  in  irresistible  fur}%  to  devastate  and 
destroy.  The  Tari  woi-shippers,  then,  consider  that  their  safety  depends 
upon  their  continually  propitiating  their  goddess  with  blood,  and  on 
all  great  occasions  with  liuinan  blood.  As  to  the  special  origin  of 
human  sacrifices,  it  appears  that  tliere  are  several  legends  or  traditions, 
ncit  consistent  with  one  another.  The  following  seems  to  be  that  most 
generally  received  •— 

t"A  legend^  which  will  bo  found  at  length  in  the  description  of  that 
worship,  gives  this  accoant  of  its  origin,  and  of  the  first  hr^nefits  that  followed 
up«m  it :— The  earth  was  in  a  state  of  soft,  barit-n  mud,  utterly  unfit  for  the  use 
tif  man.  Umhally  Bylee,  the  name  of  thi  feminine  form  which  Tari  always 
ti 
m 
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tbat  the  original  creation  of  the  world,  and  its  rostoratioti  afll^r  the  flood,  are  conntantly 
mixed  ap  in  the  traditions  of  oU  natioui,  Me  cannot  bu!:  regard  this  coiacidencf^  as  remark- 
able. 
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assiitnod  when  she  CDmiiiimicateJ  with  men,  a]>peared  cutting  vcgetiblcs 
Avith  a  hook,  i^hL'  cnt  her  hnger,  antl  as  the  blood-drops  fell  upon  the 
eurtli,  it  became  dry  and  lirnL  TJmbally  Ilylec  eaid,  'Behold  tho  good 
chiinge  !  cnt  np  my  body  to  complyt^j  it*  Tbo  Khonds  decliuud  to  do  so, 
apparently  belii.^ving  that  Umbally  Byline  was  ono  of  themselves,  and  resolv- 
ing that  they  would  not  sacrifice  one  another,  lest  their  nice  shonid  beeomo 
extinct,  hnt  wonld  tditahi  victiini^  b^"-  purchase  from  other  peoples.  They 
pnveured  and  olTered  a  sacrifice,  and,  says  the  legend,  *  now  socit:ty,  with  its 
relations  of  father  and  inot]ier,  and  wife  and  chiltl,  and  the  ties  between 
ruler  and  subject,  arose,'  and  tho  knowledge  of  all  that  relates  to  agriculture 
Wii8  imparted  to  men, "---(Pp.  96-7.) 

This  legend,  which  beai^s  n  Dianifest  ex  post  facto  aspect,  seems  to 
point  to  the  eondition  in  which  the  earth  was  on  the  subsidence  of  the 
deluge,  and  to  the  covenant  into  wdiich  God  was  pleased  to  enter  with 
his  creatures,  when  Ho  *'  smellcd  a  savour  of  rest "  from  tlie  sacrifice 
tifiere  I  by  Noalu  But  the  legend  would  appear  to  have  been  formed 
mainly  to  account  fur  the  fact  tliafc  the  victims  ofiered  to  Tari  ought 
imt  to  be  Khonds.  They  may  be  any  others,  but  they  must  be  bought 
witli  money,  and  strict  orthodoxy  requires  that  they  should  not  be 
Khond.s;  and  in  this  respect  the  piractice  of  the  Khonds  seems  to  be 
nnit^ue.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  hearing  the  origin  of  human  sacrifice 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  superstitious  man  imagines  that 
the  Deity  will  be  pleased  l>y  his  offering  that  wliich  is  to  him  most 
ju'ecious;  tlnit  when  bumt-olTerings  and  calves  of  a  year  old,  thou- 
sands of  mms  and  teii  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil,  would  fail  of  gaining 
him  acceptance  wuth  Ins  offended  God,  he  may  prevail  if  he  will  con- 
sent to  give  his  hi-siboru  for  his  transgression ^  the  Iruit  of  his  body 
fur  the  sin  of  his  s<jul  And  this  is  unquestionaldy  tlie  idea  wliicli 
has  iHctated  and  regulaterl  tlie  hoiTid  rite  in  most  cases.  But  the 
Khond  proceeds  on  a  different  principle.  To  his  goddess  the  sacrifice 
of  a  num  is  more  acceptable  than  that  of  a  sheep,  not  because  the 
one  is  more  precious  in  the  estimation  of  t!ie  oflerer,  or  dearer  to  his 
aflectioiLS  than  tlie  other ;  but  simply  because,  wliile  she  hates  all 
living  creatures,  and  is  pleased  with  the  denth  of  any  of  them,  she 
liatcs  man  most,  and  is  most  pleased  with  his  death. 

The  circumstance  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  that  tlie  victims 
l>ehoved  to  be  purchased,  and  must  not  be  Khonds,  called  into 
existence,  on  the  principle  of  demand  and  supply,  a  race  of  T^Tetches 
wdio  nuide  it  theii'  business  to  procure  victims,  and  sell  them  to  the 
Khonds.  The  victims  were,  for  the  most  part,  chi!(b'en.  They 
were  probably  sometimes  kidna]>ped,  but  generally  pnrchased  for  a 
small  sum  firnn  their  parents,  wlio,  of  course,  iimst  have  known  that 
they  were  intended  for  no  good  pnrposei  but  \^'ere  proliably  ignorant 
r*f  tlie  precise  nature  of  the  fate  which  awaited  them.  Every  one 
who  has  been  in  India  knows  how  readily,  in  times  of  famine,  parents 
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will  part  with  their  chilJreu  for  a  small  sum  of  money;  and  we  must 
not  judge  them  too  harsIJy  for  this.  It  is  quite  possible  that  while 
they  look  to  the  price  paid  as  the  means  of  saving  their  own  lives, 
they  are  in  part  also  influenced  by  the  coujsidenition  that  the  trans- 
action is  the  only  possible  means  of  saving  the  Uvea  of  the  cliildren 
whom  they  sell.  We  suppose  it  must  have  been  owing  to  the  fact  of 
the  victims  behig  procured  on  niiich  easier  terms  at  some  times  than 
others,  that  multitudes  of  them  were  kept  in  itiadiness,  and  that  many 
of  them,  who  had  been  bought  as  children,  grew  up  to  man's  est-ate 
btifoi-e  they  Mere  required.  There  was  tlms  established  a  community 
of  "ileriahs/*  or  destined  and  consecrated  victims,  in  the  several 
Khond  villages.  They  were  well  treated,  and  were  allowed  to  many 
amongst  themselves,  and  according  to  the  princi[>Ie,  ftirtu^  siqintur 
mnlrcm,  tlio  issue  of  such  marriages  were  Jleriahs  too.  When  cir- 
oumstances,  such  as  seedtime  or  harvest,  a  marriage  or  the  birth  of 
a  child,  a  visitation  of  an  epidemic  or  a  "  rinderiiest/'  the  canying  of!* 
of  a  bidlock  by  a  tiger,  or  any  other  event  of  suflicient  magnitude, 
rendered  the  offering  of  a  sacrifice  expedient  for  the  pVocuring  of  a 
bUiHHing  or  the  averting  of  a  calamity  from  fiimily,  village,  sept,  or 
tribe,  one  or  more  of  tliese  Meriahs  was  prepared  by  the  priests  for 
the  altar,  and  on  an  a|ipuinted  day  tlie  l>loody  rite  was  performed, 

*'  WTion  a  e^icrifice  is  to  }>e  c<^k^bnited  by  a  tribe,  or  n.  portion  of  Dne»  the 
following  preliininary  observances  iirti  gcme  thrtjugti.  Ten  or  twelve  days 
befoixj  the  time  apjjoiuted  for  the,  rite  the  victim  is  tlevot4:'d  by  tutting  otf 
his  hair,  which  imtil  tlien  is  kept  iui?*h<>ni.  When  u  village  receives  notico 
of  tlie  day  fixed  for  the  sacrifice,  all  wlio  int^-iid  to  take  ]nirt  in  it  iimnedi- 
atcly  perform  the  f^illowing  ccrBmonv,  called  *  Biiuga/  hy  which  they  vow 
fle^ih  to  Taii.  All  mark  tlieir  clothe.'*,  and  go  out  of  the  ^Hlkige  with  the 
Janni^  who  invokes  all  the  deities,  and  thus  addresses  Tari  Pemm :- — '  O 
Tari  Pennu !  you  may  bxive  thonght  that  we  forgot  your  commands  after 
saciificing  such  a  one  (naming  the  last  victim),  but  we  forgot  you  not  We 
sliJill  now  leave  onr  homes  in  your  service,  regardless  of  our  enemies,  of  the 
gond  or  tho  ill  will  of  the  gods  beyond  our  houndary,  of  danger  from  those 
"who  by  magical  arts  become  Mle^pa  tigers,  and  of  danger  to  our  women 
fiojii  other  men.  We  b^liall  go  foTth  t»n  your  service.  Do  you  save  us  from 
'  au fieri ng  evil  while  engaged  in  it  We  go  to  perlbrm  your  rites ;  and  if 
aiiything  Bhall  befall  us,  men  will  hereafter  distmst  you,  and  say  you  care 
not  for  your  votariea  We  are  not  satislied  with  onr  wealth ;  Imt  what  we 
do  i^tosae^s  wc  owe  to  yon^  and  for  the  futni-e  we  hope  for  the  fid^lment  of 
our  flcsircfi.  Wc  hiiend  to  go  on  such  a  day  to  such  a  Tillage,  to  bring 
human  flesh  fur  you.  We  trust  to  attain  our  desirea  through  this  service. 
Forget  not  the  oblation/ 

^*  No  ono  may  be  excluded  from  the  festivals  of  human  sacrifice,  which  are 
declared  to  be  held  *for  all  mankijuL*  They  are  genentlly  attended  by  ft 
large  concourse  of  i)eople  of  txjth  sexes,  and  continued  for  three  days,  which 
ini)  paased  in  the  indulgence  of  every  form  of  wild  riot,  antl  generally  of  gross 
excess,  Tho  tirst  day  ixnd  night  arc  sjient  in  tlruukcn  fenjsting  and  frantic 
dancuK,  under  excitement  which  the  goihless  is  heheved  to  inspire,  and  which 
it  would  be  impious  to  reijiiit.     Upon  the  second  morning,  the  victim,  who 
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\im  latBii  kept  fasting  from  tlio  pTccedinjr  evening,  lb  carefully  waaliad, 
dressed  iji  a  new  garment^  and  led  forth  from  the  village  in  solemn  proces- 
sion, with  music  and  dancing.  The  Jleriah  jrmvo,  a  clump  of  diK'p  and 
shadowy  forest  trees,  in  whicli  the  mango,  the  bur,  tho  dsimmar,  and  the 
peepal  generally  prevail,  usually  stands  at  a  short  tlii>tanco  from  tho  villagtj, 
l^y  a  rivulet  which  is  called  the  Meriah  stream.  It  is  kept  sacmd  from  the 
axe,  and  is  avoitled  by  the  Kliond  as  haunted  ground.  Upon  the  sccmid  day 
a  post  ia  lixed  in  the  centre  ot  the  grove,  and  in  some  places  bctweon  two 
pLints  of  the  Bankis^ar  slirnh.  The  victim  is  seated  at  the  foot  of  tho  post, 
bound  hack  to  it  by  the  jtriest.  Ho  \^  then  anointed  with  oil,  ghee,  and 
turmeric,  and  adorned  is'iih  flowers  ;  and  a  specie.**  of  revertmco,  which  it  is 
not  ea^y  to  distinguish  fiiim  adoration,  is  paid  to  him  thiicjughout  the  day. 
Inhnite  contention  now  arise3  to  ohtain  the  sligbtt?st  relic  of  hia  poison  ;  a 
particle  of  the  tnmieric  i*aate  wuth  which  ho  is  smeariid,  or  a  drop  of  his 
spittle,  being  esteemed,  e^specially  by  the  w^omen,  of  sovereign  virtue.  In 
some  districts,  instead,  of  being  thus  bound  in  a  grove,  the  victim  is  exposed 
in  or  near  the  village  upon  a  couch,  after  being  kd  in  |uoccssion  round  the 
))lace  of  eacriiice.  And  In  some  paits  of  Goomsvu*,  where  this  pnvctice  prevaila, 
small,  rude  images  of  bea,'it>s  and  birds,  in  clay  and  wood,  are  made  in  great 
Dunil^em  for  this  festival,  and  .stuck  on  poles, — ^a  practice  tho  origin  or 
meaning  of  which  is  not  at  all  clear.  Upon  the  third  morning  the  victim 
id  pefipcfilicd  with  a  little  nulk  and  palm  sago,  wliili3  the  licentious  feast^ 
which  has  been  ciUTieil  un  with  little  inU-rmission  during  the  nighty  is  loudly 
renewed,  Ab«aut  noon  tfie  orgies  terminate,  and  the  iissemblage  proceeda, 
w  ith  stunning  ahouts  and  pealing  music,  to  conisummati^  the  Biicrifice.  As 
tho  victim  mnat  not  sulTer  bumid,  nor,  on  the  other  hauil,  make  any  show  of 
resistanci^  tho  bones  of  hiij  anus,  and,  if  necessary,  tha^e  of  hia  legs,  are, 
Bometimes  broken;  but  in  every  case  of  which  I  have  heard  the  details,  aH 
such  cruelty  haa  been  avoided  by  producing  stupefaction  with  opium." — 
(Pp.  117-19.) 

After  these  preparations  a  strange  scene  is  enacted.  It  ia  a  sort  of 
dramatic  exhibition,  in  wbicli  the  priests,  the  headjs  and  other  members 
of  the  commnnity,  and  the  intended  victim  take  part  (the  last  men- 
tioned by  prox)').  It  is  very  interesting,  but  it  is  too  long  for  extract. 
The  victim,  or  his  representative,  after  pouring  out  reproachea  and 
maledictions  upon  hi.s  nnuderers  witli  a  dmmatic  power  wliich  puts 
us  in  mind  of  some  i»f  the  most  forcible  passages  in  the  great  Greek 
tragedies,  is  supposed  to  be  reconciled  to  lii.9  fote,  and  even  to  de«iie 
it ;  and  then  comes  ttie  end : — 

"Tlie  acceptable  pliicc  of  sjicriiice  is  discovered  the  pre^ioua  night,  by 
persons  who  are  sent  h\  pi-obe  the  ground  about  the  iiiDago  with  Bticks  in 
the  dark,  and  mark  the  lirst  deep  chink  as  the  spot  indicated  by  the  earth- 
gi.idde«is  Theie,  in  the  iiioniing,  a  short  post  is(  inserted ;  around  it  four 
larger  posts  are  usually  s^^t  xip,  and  in  the  midst  of  these  the  victim  ia  placeiL 
The  prie^tj  assisted  by  the  chief  and  one  or  two  of  the  elders  of  tho  village^ 
now  take^  the  branch  of  a  gieen  tree  cleft  eeveral  leet  down  tho  centre. 
They  insert  the  victim  between  the  lift,  lilting  it,  \vl  some  diijtricts,  to  liin 
chest,  in  others  to  his  tliroat  Cords  are  tlien  twisted  roumi  the  open  ox- 
tremity  of  the  etake,  wliich  the  priest,  aided  by  his  assistants,  strivci*  with 
hia  whole  force  to  clos<j ;  he  then  w  otinds  the  victim  slightly  with  hia  ajoe, 
when  the  crowd  throws  itself  upon  the  sacriHoe,  and  strips  the  ticsh  frttm 
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the  bones,  loAving  imtoiiclied  tho  head  and  intestines.  Tlio  most  careful 
precautions  arc  taken  li^at  thi3  offering  should  »sut!cr  dfjaueintion  hy  the  touch 
or  even  the  nt'at  approach  of  any  persons  s.Hve  the  wurshippeis  of  th«  earth- 
goddess,  or  bj  that  of  any  animal  During  the  night  after  the  McriJier, 
strong  parties  watch  over  the  reniaina  of  the  \ictini ;  and  next  day,  the 
priest  and  the  MulUckoa  consumtj  them,  togothur  with  a  whole  sheep,  on  u 
funeral  pUe,  when  the  ashes  are  scattered  over  the  tiehb,  or  are  laid  m  paste* 
over  the  houses  and  granaries.  And  then  two  ibnnalities  are  obsen^ed, 
which  arc  held  indispensahle  to  the  virtue  of  the  siicrifieD.  Hie  tirst  is  that 
of  presentijig  to  the  fatlier  of  the  victim^  or  to  the  person  who  sold  or  niarV 
him  over  to  the  Khonda  for  sacrifice,  or  the  representative  of  such  person,  a 
bullock^  calleil  the  *  dimly/  in  timd  satisiaction  of  ah  demands,  na-  second 
formality  is  the  sacrifice  of  a  bullock  for  a  feast,  at  which  the  followiii^f 
prayer  is  ottered  ujj.  After  invokin«;  all  the  gods,  tlie  ]iriest  says  i—*'  i  >  Tari 
Pennn  \  you  have  atHiett^l  us  greatly  ;  htive  brought  death  to  our  ehildit*n 
and  our  bullocks,  and  failure  to  our  com  ;  have  afflicte<l  us  in  every  way. 
But  we  do  not  complain  of  this.  It  is  your  desire  oidy  to  eomjjel  us  to 
perfonn  your  due  rites,  and  then  to  mise  np  and  enrich  us,  We  mxt© 
anciently  enriched  by  this  rite;  all  firound  us  are  great  from  it ;  therefore, 
by  our  cattle,  our  fhM^ks,  our  jugs,  and  our  grain,  Ave  procured  a  victim,  and 
offered  a  sacritice,  l>o  you  now  enrich  us-  Let  our  lif^rds  lie  so  numer- 
ous that  they  cannot  Ixj  housed  ;  let  chililren  so  abound  that  the  care  of 
them  shall  overcome  their  parents,  as  shall  he  seen  by  their  burned  hamls  ; 
let  our  lieads  ever  strike  against  1>rass  pots  innumerable  hanging  Itoui 
our  roofs  ;  let  the  r:its  form  their  nests  of  shreds  of  scarlet  cloth  and  silk  ; 
let  all  the  kites  in  the  country  be  seen  in  the  trees  <d*  our  village,  fiom  beast** 
being  killed  there  every  day,  We  are  ignorant  of  wliat  it  is  good  to  ask  for. 
You  kjiow  what  is  good  for  us.     Give  it  to  ns  !' 

'*\\licn  the  victim  is  cut  to  pieces,  the  persons  who  have  been  deputed  by 
each  village  to  bring  its  share  of  the  fie.^h  instantly  return  home.  There  the 
village  priest,  and  eveiy  one  else  who  htis  stayed  at  home,  fast  rigitlly  until 
their  arrivah  llie  hearer  of  the  tlesh  caiTies  it  rolled  up  in  leaves  of  the 
googhit  tree,  and  when  he  approaches  the  village,  lays  it  out  on  a  cushion 
formed  of  a  handful  of  grass^  and  then  deposits  it  in  the  place  of  pnblie, 
meeting,  to  give  aasiirance  to  all  of  its  arrival  The  fastuag  heads  of  families 
then  go  with  their  priest  to  leceLve  the  flesh.  He  takes  and  divides  it  into 
two  poitionSj  and  suhilivides  one  of  these  intt>  as  many  shares  as  there  aie 
heads  of  families  prci^ent.  He  then  says  to  the  eaith -goddess,  *  O  Tnri 
Pennu  !  our  village  otrered  such  a  person  as  a  sacrifice,  and  diviiled  tht^ 
flesh  among  all  the  people  in  honour  of  the  gods,  ^ow  such  a  village  ban 
offered  such  a  one,  ami  hiu^  sent  us  ilesh  for  you.  Be  Jiot  displeased  with 
the  quantity  ;  we  could  oidy  give  them  fis  much.  If  you  will  give  us  weaUJi, 
we  wid  repeat  the  rite/  The' Jan ui  then  seats  himself  on  the  grouml, 
scrapes  a  hole  in  it,  and,  taking  one  of  the  two  portions  inti>  which  he 
tlivided  the  Hesh,  p^laces  it  in  the  hole,  but  with  his  I  tack  turned,  and  wilh- 
ont  looking.  Then  each  man  adds  a  little  earth  to  bury  it,  and  the  Jaiuu 
pours  water  on  tlie  sjiot  from  a  hill  gounl  Each  head  of  a  house  now  rolls  hia 
shred  of  Hesh  in  leaVL^s,  and  all  raise  a  shout  of  exultation  at  the  work  done. 
Then  a  ivild  excitt^d  battle  takes  place  with  stones  and  mud,  in  tbe  c<aii>tt 
of  which  a  considerable  number  of  heads  arc  broken,  aufl  all  go  to  the  house 
in  which  the  young  men  of  the  village  sleep,  and  there  renew  the  fight,  nml 
knock  ilown  the  whole  or  part  of  the  house,  Finally,  each  man  goes  and 
buries  hia  particle  of  flesh  in  his  favourite  field,  pkcing  it  in  the  earth 
behind  Ida  bock,  witiiout  looking.     And  here  may  be  noticed  the  idea  which 
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secures  the  distributinn  of  the  flesh  of  oTery  victim  to  the  ^atosfe  posBtUe 
extent,  that,  inwtt'inl  wi  ailvantag»3  ari.sing  to  tmj  oiic  from  thf3  poisefiEion  of 
a  large  share  of  thf  tlrsli,  all  art'  beiietited  by  a  sacrifice  in  jiroportioii  to  tho 
iiimiber  of  sliar«.^s  into  which  tlie  liesh  is  subdivided.  After  burying  the 
ilesh,  all  return  home,  and  cat  and  drink, — in  some  places  liohling  a  common 
feast,  wliile  bi  others  each  family  eata  apart.  Por  three  ilays  thereafter  no 
hriuse  is  swept  J  and  in  one  district  strict  silence  is  ohserYcdj  while  fire  may 
iU)t  be  given,  nor  wood  cut,  nor  strangers  he  received.  Upon  the  foiuth 
day  the  iie^iple  refissemhle  at  the  jdace  of  sacrifice,  slaughter  and  feast  oa 
a  buiiklo,  and  leave  its  Liiedible  pMrtions  as  a  gratification  to  tlie  spirit  of 
the  Meriah.  Tlie  ceremonial  i»f  human  sacriiice  is  hnally  ctmipktcd  by  tho 
oflering  of  a  hog  to  the  eartlt-goddess,  a  year  after  its  pcrfunnanco,  by  the 
viDage  which  sacriliccd.  This  ortering  is  cidled  tho  'Valka;'  and  the 
invocation  to  Tari  is  simply  this  :^*  * )  Tari  Pennu  1  up  to  this  time  we  have 
been  engaged  in  your  woi-shiji,  which  we  conmifnced  a  year  ago.  Kow  tho 
ites  are  completed.     Let  us  receive  tho  benefit/ " — (Pp.  127-30.) 


It  were  interesting  to  know  even  approximately  the  numbers  of 
the  victims  that  were  thus  butcliered ;  but  on  this  subject  MacpLersoii 
conld  get  no  in  formation  whiclx  he  considered  reliable,  and  he  most 
scrupulously  refrained  from  hazarding  a  conjecture.  A  raost  in- 
telligent writer*  on  the  subject,  wdio  knows  India  and  Indian  affairs 
better  than  most  men,  supposes  that  thei-e  might  be  about  600  oll'ered 
every  year;  but  this  he  states  to  be  merely  an  "approximative 
estimate  "  upon  which  he  ventures  with  great  iliffidence. 

The  existence  of  such  a  state  of  things  amongst  our  fellow-subjects 
could  not  be  made  known  to  Englislimen  without  exciting  their 
horror,  and  leading  them  to  form  the  conclusion  that  something  must 
be  done  for  its  su|>presaioii,  8o  far  all  ^vere  agreed ;  but  when  the 
question  came  to  bt%  ItV^rtf  is  to  he  done  1  then  the  adage  was  verified, 
Qaoi  homines,  tot  s*:HkfUia\     It  is  almost  amusing  to  mark  the  idola 

^sp€4yd8  exliibiting  themselves  in  suggestions  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  We  have  a  civUian  declaiing  that  the  greatest  caution, 
prudence,  and  discretion  miLst  be  iLsed,— in  short,  that  the  afHiir  must 
be  effected  by  negotiations  and  rcguJatious  and  red  tape;  a  soldier 
asserts  that  nothing  will  avail  but  "force  and  intimidation  ;"  while 
an  advocate  of  the  "  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country " 
proposes  the  formation  of  a  grand  trunk  road  through  the  heart  of 
the  Khond  territory,  which,  as  the  writer  to  whom  we  alluded  in  the 
immediately  preceding  parsigrapli  remarks,  would  have  been  a  road 
leading  from  no\\  here  to  nowhere  !     The  natural  course  would  have 

I  been  to  appoint  Macphei'son  with  a  roving  comndssion  to  go  amongst 
the  people  and  to  do  with  his  might  Avhat  his  hand  might  fmd  to  do. 
But  this,  alas!  was  impossible  at  that  time.  Macpherson'a  health 
had  utterly  broken  down  under  the  enomiously  laborious  exertions 
that  he  had  made,  and  the  pesiilential  climate  to  which  he  had  been 

•  Mr.  J.  W.  K&ye,  ia  liia  '*  Hiatory  of  ike  AdminifltrttUon  of  the  Eaat  India  Company/' 
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exposed.  For  tlie  next  two  years  he  must  have  rest  and  a  pure 
atmosphere.  It  was  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  that  lie  should 
start  at  once  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  ''  sick  certificate"  for  two 
yeai'S,  During  liis  al)seuce  many  attempts  were  made,  but  in  quite 
an  unsystematic  way»  by  men  whose  hands  were  sufficiently  full  of 
other  work,  to  diminish  the  practice,  and  not  altogether  without 
success.  A  considenil^Ie  number  of  %ictiuis  were  rescued,  and  fre- 
quently sacrifices  were  interrupted,  and  prevented  from  being  con- 
sumnxated.  But  the  probabihty  is  great  tliat  in  every  such  case  the 
prevention  only  led  to  the  perfoTmunce  of  tlie  rite  in  secret,  or  in  a 
neighbouring  district  ^lessrs.  Bannerman  and  KusBel*of  the  Civil 
Service,  and  C'aptains  Campbell  and  Millar  of  the  Madius  Army, 
ought  to  be  mentioned  as  having  zenlously  exerted  themselve^s  in  the 
cause,  and  with  a  mea.^ure  of  success  tjuite  adequate  to  tlie  means 
wliicli  they  had  at  their  disposal,  and  tlie  time  which  they  were  able 
to  devote  tn  tlie  work.  It  was  one  nf  these  officers,  now  Major- 
Geneml  CampW^ll,  who  raised,  some  years  ago,  the  controversy  to 
which  we  alluded  in  the  third  paragmph  of  this  article.  After  the 
work  of  sujjpressiun  was  well-mgh  accomplished,  and  the  credit  of  it 
was  assigned  by  all  but  universal  consent  to  Macpherson,  it  was  con- 
ceived by  Campbell  that  justice  had  not  been  done  to  him  for  the 
sen^iee  tliat  he  had  rendered  during  tlie  two  years  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking.  He  virtually  maintained  that  the  work  was  so  begim 
as  to  be  potentially  accomplished  before  Macphcrson  came  into  the 
field  at  all ;  and  he  has  repeated  the  same  assertion  in  various  forms 
at  more  recent  ilates.  "We  cannot  enter  upon  the  discussion  here. 
It  would  be  of  but  little  intc^rest  to  any  but  Indian  readers,  and  they 
have  probably  had  enough  of  it.  But  it  appe^irs  to  us  that  ifr.  Mao- 
phei-son,  in  tlie  volume  before  us,  lias  clearly  shoMii,  and  that  mainly 
trom  Caj^tain  Campbell  s  own  reports  at  the  lime,  that  the  work  had 
really  to  be  begun  when  Ids  brother  took  it  in  liand.  ^\liile  we  say 
this,  and  say  it  emphatically,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  General, 
looking  Imck  upon  ^\^  Captain's  doings,  remembered  the  fragrance  of 
the  rose— and  it  must  have  been  a  remembrance  of  a  delightful  odour 
to  have  saved  a  number  of  fellow-creatui-es  from  a  Iiorrid  death — ^and 
forgot  the  sharjmess  of  the  thorn.  AVe  have  no  doubt,  from  the 
doctiments  that  Mn  Macphersr^n  quotes,  and  from  our  own  remem- 
brance of  the  state  of  pul>lic  feeling,  for  we  were  in  India  at  the  time, 
that  the  general  con^^ction  was,  that  while  those  who  had  opp>or- 
ttmities  were  most  creditably  making  the  most  of  them  for  the  abate- 
ment of  the  evil,  its  abolitir^n  abs<jlutely  required  tlie  appointment  of 
a  special  agency,  with  a  man  at  the  head  of  it  who  should  glory  in  it 
as  his  life-work. 

To  such  a  conclusion  Lord  Elphinstone,  then  Governor  of  Madras, 
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appears  to  have  arrived  about  the  time  of  Mat^phersan's  return  from 
the  Citpc  in  1841;  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  ilacpherson  was 
appointed  ''Assistant  to  the  Agent  to  the  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George 
at  Cianjam,"  being  specially  instructed  to  diret:t  liis  attention  to  the 
subject  of  ^leriah  sacrifices,  and  to  use  all  competent  measures  for 
their  suppression.  We  lay  claim  to  no  superior  ^nsdom  or  sagacity 
for  that  we^  looking  back,  can  perceive  that  there  was  a  mistake 
committed  in  this  ajjpointnient.  The  agency  ou*^ht  to  have  been  a 
special  one,  and  the  agent  ought  to  liave  held  Ids  commission  from, 
and  been  responsible  to,  the  Supreme  Government  of  India,  and  not 
the  Government  of  !Mailms,  One  very  obvious  reason  wliy  this 
should  have  been  the  case,  and  a  quite  sufficient  one  though  there 
had  been  no  others,  was  tliat  the  boundEiry  line  between  the  jn^- 
sidencies  of  Madras  and  Bengal  ran  tlirough  the  very  Jieart  of  the 
sacrificing  district,  and  it  wiis  of  course  a  great  evil  that  efforts  should 
be  making  on  the  one  side  of  this  line  and  none  on  tlie  other ;  or  if 
the  Bengal  Government  liad  seen  fit  to  take  up  the  matter,  that  one 
daas  of  measures  should  be  adopted  on  the  one  side,  and  another 
class  on  the  other.  Then,  as  Assistant  to  the  Cfovernor's  Agent, 
Slacphei'son  was  hound  by  regulations  and  forms,  which  were  never 
intended  for,  and  were  quite  nnsuited  to,  the  accom]]lishment  of 
such  a  work.  He  ought  clearly  to  have  had  a  special  commission 
from  the  Supreme  Government,  authorizing  liim  to  act  in  both  the 
provinces,  without  direct  responsibility  to  either  of  the  local  govern- 
ments, and  with  large  lUscmtionary  powers.  If  he  was  not  fit  to  be 
entrusted  with  such  powers,  he  ^vas  not  lit  for  the  appointment. 

Notmthstanding  these  and  other  disadvantages,  Macpherson  entered 
upon  his  work  with  characteristic  energy,  and  pursued  it  with  great 
success.  The  principle  which  guided  his  policy  throughout  was  that 
it  was  of  no  use  to  lop  off  a  few  of  the  branches»  while  the  veget4itive 
power  was  <^till  vigorous  withni  the  tree.  He  cared  little  for  the 
suixendev  of  a  few  of  the  intended  victims,  to  be  immediately  replaced 
by  others,  or  for  the  prevention  of  a  particular  sacrifice,  M'hose  non- 
consummation  woidd  Iiave  lieen  atoned  for  by  tlie  offering  of  two  or 
^  three  as  soon  as  Ids  back  was  turned.  He  felt  that  if  tlie  noble  duty 
assigned  him  was  to  be  effectually  discharged,  he  must  work  from 
within  outward, — ^must  convince  the  undei'stamlings  and  influence  the 
wiOs  of  the  Khonds,  and  lead  them  to  abandon  the  practice  spon- 
taneonaly.  According  to  the  views  of  the  Government  which  he 
served — and  we  ought  to  state  that  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that 
he  did  not  appmve  ol',  and  sympathize  with,  these  -v^ews  then; 
Ithough  it  is  evident  that  his  vie%i^  were  considerably  modified 
subsequently  —  he  was  precluded  from  the  use  of  that  class  of 
motives  which  we  believe  to  be,  of  all  otliere,  the  most  ellicaoious 
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for  influencing  tlie  human  will,  those  supplied  directly  by  ilie 
Gospel.  Ue  was  in  express  ttrnia  forhiddcn  even  to  refer  to 
hunmn  sacrifices  as  distinctively  a  Kliond  institution,  but  was 
ordered  to  treat  it  as  a  custom  wliicii  lias  been  practised  by 
almost  all  nations  at  a  similar  stage  of  civilization.  It  is  botli 
instnictivo  and  amusing  to  notice  the  way  in  which  the  "neu- 
trality pledge*'  constantly  embarrassed  the  Indian  Governments, 
and  led  them  into  contests  with  syllogisms.  If  Macpherson  had 
spoken  of  the  saciifice  as  a  religions  rite,  and  at  the  same  time  stated 
that  the  Government  were  desirous  that  it  slionld  cease,  this  woidd 
have  been  the  expression  of  a  desire  on  their  part  that  the  rehgious 
system  should  be,  to  this  extent,  modified;  and  that  would  Imve  been 
a  violation  of  the  neutrality  pledge.  But  when  he  said,  This  is  a 
barbarous  custom,  which  many  people  have  abandoned  ivho  once 
practised  it,  and  the  Ooveninient  are  desirous  that  yon  ahould 
abandon  it  too ;  this  was  perfectly  legitimate,  for  the  piledge  did  not 
extend  to  the  conservation  of  barbarism,  but  only  of  heatlicnism, 
No  doubt  the  Khonds  knew,  and  the  Government  knew^,  that  the 
sacrifice  was  only,  and  coidd  be  only,  a  religious  ordinance ;  that,  as 
a  sacrifice,  it  could  have  no  nieauiiig  and  no  existc^jice  othem'^ise ; 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  practised  by  one  sect  and  abhorred  by 
another,  betwixt  wdiom  thei-e  existed  no  difference  w  hatever  except 
a  difference  of  religious  creed.  Here,  then,  was  a  thlemmn.  The 
neutrality  pledge  must  be  kept;  nothing  that  is  I'eligious  must  be 
intei^ered  with  by  so  much  as  the  expression  of  a  wish ;  yet  we  must 
both  express  an  ardent  wish,  and  use  effective  measures,  for  the  sup- 
pression of  this,  wijich  is  notoriously  and  unquestionabl}'  i-eligious. 
We  shall  therefore  attempt  its  abolition  as  a  civd  custom,  which  it  is 
not,— as  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  it  is  practised  by  one  section 
of  the  people,  and  condemned  by  another  whose  civil  institutions  are 
identical, — but  we  nuist  not  wlusper  a  word  of  condemnation  of  it  as 
a  religious  rite,  which  it  is,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  must 
be,  and  can  only  be  \ 

The  tenor  of  Macpherson's  instructions  therefore  was,  that  he  should 
endeavour  to  elevate  the  Khonds  to  a  higher  stage  of  civilization,  just 
as  the  physician  endea^^ours  to  improve  the  general  syst^em  of  his 
youthful  patient,  in  tlie  hope  that  he  may  outgrow^  the  disease,  ibid 
so  far,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  plan  was  a  wise  one,  the  only 
wise,  the  only  possible  one.  This  was  a  GonUan  knot  which  could 
not  be  cut;  it  must  be  untied  with  infinite  labour  and  skill.  The 
'*  force  and  intimidation  '*  policy  was  out  of  the  question.  To  the 
untying  of  the  knot,  then,  this  our  Davenport  betook  himself;  and 
truly  a  more  difficult  or  a  more  glorious  task  never  was  assigned  to 
moj-tal  man.     With  the  view  of  accomplishing  it,  he  saw  that  he 
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must  become  all  things  to  all  luen.  To  the  Khouds  he  hecame  as  a 
Khond ;  cidtivated  their  persooal  frieiidsldp,  took  a  lieariy  interest  in 
all  their  concerns,  associated  with  them  on  as  nearly  equal  terms  as 
mi«j;ht  be,  gained  tlieir  eonfidenee,  became  arbit'Cr  in  all  their  quan-els, 
virtual  chief  judge  in  all  their  courts,  or  rather  foreman  of  all  their 
juries,  and  thus  established  for  himself  such  a  plaue  in  their  affections 
and  tlieir  esteem,  that  his  word  became  law  to  them.  In  this  way,  by 
going  down  a  certain  way  towards  their  level,  he  lifted  them  up  no 
small  way  to\\'ards  bis,  gradually  imbued  them  with  an  admiration  of 
British  institutions,  and  by  little  and  little  prevailed  with  all  within 
his  ilistrict  voluntarily  to  abandon  the  practice.  Tliey  made  it  a 
condition  that  they  should  have  permission  to  represent  to  the 
goddess  tliat  it  was  at  his  instigation  that  they  deprived  her  of  her 
accustomed  banquets  of  blood;  and  he  pledged  himself,  and  the 
Government  which  lie  served,  to  take  the  responsibility,  and  to  bear 
the  vengeance  which  she  miglit  iuJlict  I  Of  co\u*se  he  met  with  much 
o])position.  The  priestliood  were  his  enemies,  as  Tnight  have  been 
expected.  Some  of  the  chiefs  were  jealous  of  his  influence  over  tlie 
people ;  and  the  native  ofliciab,  except  those  attached  to  his  o^ii 
agency,  were  jealous  of  his  influence  o^-er  the  chiefs.  They  hated 
him  with  relentless  hatred,  and  used  all  the  powei-s  of  Asiatic  cunning 
and  nuscrupuliMisuess  to  counteract  Ids  efforts.  Amongst  this  class 
one  8am  iSlssaye  Avas  especially  active  an<l  subtle.  We  should  think 
that  this  man  must  have  had  Bengali  blood  in  his  veins,  if  Lord 
Macaida}''s  descripttion  be  iu  any  degree  c<UTect,  of  the  superior 
aitfubiess  of  that  race  above  all  the  races  of  India.  It  was  a  long- 
drawn  battle  between  Christian  honesty  and  Aberdonian  shrewd- 
ness on  the  one  hand,  and  unjirincipled  and  uusempulous  duplicity 
on  the  other.  But  at  last  the  scale  wtis  turned,  Sam  Bissaye  was 
convicted  of  practices  which  justitied  a  criminal  charge.  He  was 
stripped  of  his  office,  and,  Ilauiau-like,  led  forth  a  prisoner  from  the 
presence  of  his  antagonist.  This  was  a  bold  step,  but  it  was  neither 
unjustitiable  nor  unadvised,  and  it  contribut4}d  very  materially  \a^  the 
success  of  the  undertaking,  not  only  by  removing  the  bitterest,  the 
subtlest,  and  the  most  influential  of  its  opponents  out  of  the  way, 
but  by  convincing  the  people  that  Macpherson  really  had  the  anthority 
of  the  Government  for  what  he  did,  doubts  of  wliieh  liatl  been  in- 
sidiously  lodged  in  their  minds  by  Sam  Bissaye. 

It  must  have  been  with  feelmgs  such  as  few  men  are  ever  ]jermitted 
to  experience  that  IMacpherson  reported  to  Ins  Govenniient,  iu  May, 
1844,  that  the  ]Meriah  sacrifice  had  been  abandoned  by  all  the  Ivhomls 
in  the  Gooinsur  district  who  had  practised  it,  and  that  it  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  free  consent  of  the  cliiefs  and  people.  To  have 
produced  such  a  result  \^'a3  woilh  living  for ;  it  w  as  worth  dying  for. 
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And  sucli  liad  very  nearly  been  tlie  price  he  had  paid  for  it.  His 
incessant  kbom^,  liis  pei'petual  anxieties,  combined  \vith  a  pestiferous 
ulimate,  had  brought  liim  to  the  verj^  brink  of  the  grave.  He  tliei'e- 
fore  had  barely  strength  left  liini  to  finish  his  report,  and  then  he  left, 
on  sick  certilicate,  liaving,  to  his  gixiat  joy,  succeeded  in  getting  his 
friend  if r.  Cadenhead,  of  the  Medical  Service,  apjjointed  to  act  as 
his  substitute  during  his  absence.  As  we  are  not  writing  a  history  of 
tlie  work  itmongst  the  Khonds,  but  only  giving  an  outUne  of  Major 
Macpherson  s  part  of  it,  we  can  only  say  in  a  sentence  that  this 
gentleman  fitUy  merited  the  liigh  opiniiui  that  Atiicpherson  had 
of  him,  and  the  unbounded  confidence  that  he  reposed  in  him.  He 
was  the  Melanethon  of  the  Khond  Eefomiation. 

We  have  stated  already  tliat,  from  the  outset  of  his  operations, 
Macpherson  occupied  a  wrong  position ;  and  this  greatly  enhanced 
the  difficulty  of  his  task.  Tlie  district  of  Bocd^  which  was  under  the 
Bengal  l^re^idencv,  Ixjrtlered  upon  CTOomsur;  and  as  the  Goomsur 
Ivlionds  saw  and  knew  that  sacrifices  were  oflered  in  Boatl,  without 
any  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  tins  seemed  to  give 
colour  to  the  representations  of  Sam  Bissaye  that  the  Government  ilid 
not  really  wish  the  practice  to  be  abandoned.  Then  it  will  be  remem- 
bered  that  Macpherson  was  oiliciully  only  assistant  to  Mr.  Bannennan, 
the  Governf>r's  Agent  at  Ganjam,  a  worthy  man,  but  a  civiliiui  of  the 
old  school,  dl  able  to  brook  that  a  soldier  slmidd  be  employed  at  all 
in  works  of  peace,  and  too  ready  to  believe  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
Sam  Bissaye  fraternity;  and  then  it  was  trying  to  llesh  and  blood  that 
he,  a  silver-spoon  civilian,  sliould  be  engaged  in  thti  routine,  common- 
place business  of  the  Agency,  about  which  there  was  no  excitement 
and  no  idot^  whde  his  assistant,  a  mere  wooden-ladle  subaltern,*  was 
engaged  in  a  work  that  was  all  bristling  with  sensation,  and  every 
report  of  the  progress  of  which  called  forth  the  hearty  laudations  of 
CTOvermnent.  It  is  but  right  that  Mr.  Baimerman  should  not  be  too 
Imrsldy  judged.  Especiidly  it  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  imagined  * 
that  he  was  indiflerent  to  the  suppression  of  the  bloody  custom. 
He  had  yjroved  the  opposite  not  ctnly  by  words  but  by  deeds.  But 
tlien  it  is  manifest  that  he  would  have  liked  the  credit  of  the  sup- 
pression to  lall,  if  not  to  his  own  lot,  at  all  events  to  the  lot  of 
one  of  his  own  order,  a  mend>er  of  his  own  ]>ri\ileged  service.  Such 
beijig  the  ieeling  in  the  mmd  of  Ids  ofticiid  superior,  through  whom 
alone  he  coidd  commumcate  with  the  Government,  it  is  evident  that 
the  direct  and  necessary  ditiiculties  of  his  work  were  not  the  only 

*  We  have  eirokon  of  him  aa  Major  Macpherson,  but  thiit  is  by  antieipation.  Wliea  ho 
was  appointid  to  the  Aaeislant  Agent y  he  was  only  a  Ueutenant ;  became  captain  by  brevet 
in  December^  1841  \  major  by  brevet  in  1864.  In  his  regiment,  the  highcit  rani  he 
attoined  wii  thai  of  captain « 


As  soon,  tlieD,  as  he  was  relieved  of  tlie  charge  of  hia  office  by  Mr. 
Catlenheatl,  lie  lietook  himself  to  Calcutta,  ami  ]nit  liiniself  into  com- 
liiunicatinu  with  the  Supreme  Government^  lu-ging  the  expediency  of 
the  establishment  of  a  sepamte  Khond  Agency,  independent  of  the 
local  governments,  and  not  fiuhoiiiinate  to  the  local  oliicials.  At  first 
he  had  to  do  with  Lord  Hardinge,  a  fine  old  sohlier,  of  good  feeling 
and  good  sense,  who  neither  saw  nor  made  difficnltiea,  but  heartily 
consented  to  an  arrrtngement  which  was  manifestly  reasonable  and 
right.  I»ut  before  the  details  could  be  arrangetl,  his  Lordship  went  to 
the  North-west  Provinces,  leading  Sir  Thomas  Herbert  Maddock  to  oc- 
cupy Ids  place  as  I^esident  of  the  Council ;  and  now  difficid ties  started 
up  hke  nnishi'ooras,  and  it  was  not  till  close  upon  the  end  of  1845 
that  he  wgls  able  to  return  to  Khondistan  in  the  new  charjicter  of 
*'  Governor-Generars  Agent  for  the  siippre.ssion  of  Meriah  sacrifices 
and  female  infanticide  in  the  hill  tract^s  of  Orissa/*  He  found,  to  his 
great  joy,  that  Mr,  Cadenhead  had  conducted  niattei's  in  his  absence  as 
well  as  he  could  have  done  himself,  and  that  the  work  of  civiliza- 
tion had  not  only  nt>t  gone  Viack^  but  bad  made  satisfactory  progi-ess. 

Early  in  184G,  after  conununication  with  the  Eajah  of  Bead,  he  set 
out  for  that  district,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  the  Goomsm- 
Khonds,  who  were  now  zealous  and  most  efl^ective  advocates  of  aboli- 
tion. He  soon  found  that  the  siiccejss  of  the  wTjrk  in  Goomsur  had, 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  prepared  the  w^ay  fur  its  cunnoencement  in 
Boad.  The  Boad  K bonds  bad  been  silently  looking  on  while  the 
work  was  going  on  across  the  border.  They  were  aware  that  the 
groimd  of  Goomsiir  had  not  lieen  for  several  years  manined  ^ith 
human  flesh,  and  yet  that  it  had  brought  forth  its  fmit  none  the  less 
abundantly.  Yea,  they  knew  that  their  brethren,  through  the  good 
offices  of  the  white  man,  were  enjoying  a  measure  of  peace,  comfort, 
and  prosperity,  such  as  no  K bonds  liad  ever  enjoyed  beftire.  They 
had  therefore,  before  his  arrival,  actually  made  up  their  minds  to  tlu^ 
abandonment  of  the  rite;  and  with  a  stmnge  inconsisteney,  whicli, 
however,  will  surprise  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  workings  of 
the  Asiatic  mind  much  less  than  it  will  those  w^hose  study  of  man- 
kind has  been  confined  to  the  Emopean  races,  they  had  offered  a 
w^hole  hecatomb  of  human  vie  tuns  preparatory  to  the  relinfiiiishmeut 
of  the  practice  for  ever — ^a  gi'and  canii\'al  introductory  of  a  peipetual 
Lent!  Although,  therefore,  they  made  a  jahow  of  opposition,  it  was 
with  the  previously  formed  Luteutioti  of  yielding.  And  yield  they 
did ;  and  that,  we  believe,  in  good  faith.  But  there  was  a  Sam 
Rissaye  here  too, — one  Kurtivas,  an  uncle  of  the  Rajah,  who  per- 
suaded the  Khonds  that  they  had  been  deceived,  that  the  del 
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the  Merialis  to  tlie  Agent  wa5  an  acknowledgriicnt  of  servitiitle,  which 
would  be  soon  followed  by  i^T^inding  luxation  and  oppression.  Tlie 
result  was  excitement  and  disorder,  which  appears  to  Imve  been  sup- 
pressed with  adminiltle  taet  and  temper  by  the  Aj^ent.  He  had  a 
sufficient  escort  with  biia  to  [irotert  bini  if  violence  had  been  actnally 
resorted  to ;  but  there  w*as  nothing  to  be  more  sedulously  avoided,  if 
it  could  be  avoided,  than  the  sbeilding  of  Khond  blood  by  Tiritish 
arms,  Moreover,  the  men  were  ndsguided^  acting  under  a  delusion, 
and  he  forbore  resentment  of  their  disrespectful  demeanour,  and  so 
left  the  held  0{>en  for  explanations  and  for  time  to  let  the  Iriie  design 
of  the  Agency  be  kno^;\^L  He  therefore  withdrew  quietly  into  tSooia- 
sur  to  wait  the  course  of  events,  and,  we  presume,  to  influence  it 
quietly  through  tlie  iostrumentality  of  his  Khond  allies. 

He  had  not  been  lon;j:  tliere  when  Kurtivas  stirred  up  tlie  sons  of 
Sara  Bissaye  to  rise  in  insurrection.  The  chiefs,  and  the  body  of  the 
tribe  to  which  they  belonged,  stood  firm  in  their  allegijinre,  and 
heartily  co-operated  in  putting  down  the  insurrection,  whicli  was 
suppressed  with  the  death  of  only  four  tif  the  insui^ents,  and  the 
burning  of  a  few  of  their  ^illage^. 

"  Some  have  objected  to  tliis  mode  of  coerciou,  allhniigh,  both  befure  luid 
m\QQ  the  events  just  narrated,  it  has  hcf^n  rcixvit^^^ill^*  K'soited  to  in  various 
parts  of  luilia,  llie  objection  hns  arisen  from  the  erronctjus  supposition 
tijat  Captain  Macphersou  adupted  the  measure  for  the  suppression  of  the 
eacriticc,  anil  that  the  destruction  of  the  Tdlaj^f.s  involved  the  destnuitiou  of 
all  the  yiroperty  of  their  Liihal>itantK  ;  froiri  tlie  ha!>it  of  associating  the  idea 
of  the  hurtling  of  the  tillages  with  the  intht;tion  oi  the  worst  horrors  of  war 
at  once  upon  the  innocent  and  the  f^uilty;  and  fruni  the  notion  that  he 
might  have  pursued  a  eourse  less  repugnant  tu  the  general  feelings  of  those 
who  were  rlistant  from  the  scene,  ]^ut  thiii  measure  was  rtisorted  to  in  no 
respect  for  tlie  suppres.sion  of  the  sacrihcis^— for  there  had  been  no  question 
of  sacrifice  in  Hodzaghor  for  the  three  prtcerling  yearF!,^hut  solely  for  the 
restoration  of  order  among  a  portion  of  the  pojinlation  which  iiad  long  been 
in  aUt^giance  to  115.  To  h^ave  that  section  of  Hodzjighor  leagued  in  amis 
against  our  autliority,  and  in  opposition  to  the  rest-  of  Goonisur,  would  have 
been  to  leave  Goonisnr  to  anaivhy  ;  whilu  tho  Govpmnient,  wliich  had 
induced  the  tnlx's  to  give  up  their  old  security  for  rights,  the  ajtpeal  tt» 
anu^,  was  specially  pledged  tu  afford  to  them  the  blessings  of  onier  and 
peace.  The  villages  destroyed  were  empty,  and  they  were  far  fewer  than 
the  number  indicated  for  juinislmicnt  by  tlie  body  of  chiefs  of  Goomsur. 
T!ie  inrasure  prudneed  inniiediate  obedience ;  it  waa  just,  necessary,  and 
Buccessful'' — (Fp,  254-5.) 

This  stAjrni,  having  IdowTi  over,  purified  the  atmosphere  wonderfully. 
The  united  firmness  and  moderation  with  which  Macpberson  acted 
confirmed  his  influence  ovt^  the  Xhonds  of  Goomsiu;  and  tlie  well- 
aflected  portion  of  those  of  Boad,  while  the  prompt  suppression  of 
the  imenU  showed  the  disailected  portion  cjf  the  latter  that  the  old 
British  lion  can  roar  ocTosionally,  arid  more  than  that  if  need  be. 


It  bad  also  tbe  good  effect  of  conTiiiciiig  thu  weak,  but,  \ipnu  tbe 
wbole,  weU -disposed  Eajah,  that  his  uncle  was  not  a  safe  ouuusellor, 
and  probably  made  him  more  anxious  to  carrj^  out  the  Agent's  wishes, 
in  order  to  remove  any  suspicion  tliat  might  exist  that  be  was  biraself 
involved  in  the  otitrage.  He  accordingly  set  himself  with  zeal,  and 
apparently  in  good  faith,  to  use  his  influence  for  tlie  conciliation  of 
tlie  disaffected,  and  had  succeeded  so  far  that  about  two-thirds  of  tbe 
Kbimds  \vithin  bis  t43rritory  bad  been  reconciled,  alTording  good 
reason  to  hope  that  a  visit  of  Alacplierson  at  the  proper  season  would 
bring  the  w^bole  tribes  to  a  like  mind  with  that  to  which  their  brethren 
in  Goomsur  had  been  so  happily  brouglit,  and  in  which  they  so 
unflinchingly  remained. 

We  now  come  to  a  matter  so  complicated,  that  %ve  suspect  !ioHe  but 
the  one  man  who  understood  tbe  Scbleswig-IInlsteiii  question  would 
be  able  fully  to  nmster  tbe  outs  and  ifis  of  it;  and  as  we  are  not 
aware  Avhether  that  respected  individual  be  or  be  not  amongst  our 
subscribers,  we  shall  spare  the  detiils.  AVe  shall  only  state  that  an 
insurrection  broke  out  on  tbe  south-east  frontier  of  Bengal,  which 
spread  into  Orissa;  that  tbe  disaffected  Boad  Khonds,  and  a  small 
secticm  of  Goomsur  Khonds,  joined  in  it ;  that  Macpbei^son  and  his 
ossistiints,  Mr-  Cadenliead  and  Lieut.  Pinkey,  witli  tlie  small  force  at 
their  disposal,  bad  so  nearly  succeeded  in  quelling  it,  with  merely  tbe 
loss  of  some  three  or  four  men  on  either  side,  that  there  was  no  doubt 
that  the  districts  wonltl  have  been  tboroughly  pauitied  in  a  few  days, 
if  tht?se  gentlemen  bad  been  allowed  to  finish  the  o[jcrutions  in  their 
own  way.  However,  they  were  not.  Brigadier-General  Dyce,  com- 
mander of  the  noiihern  division  of  the  Madras  army,  was  sent  into 
tbe  country  witb  a  body  of  troops,  witli  instructions  "  to  co-operate 
with  Captain  jMacpberson  if  he  should  find  things  tending  to  pacitica* 
t ion,' but  to  assume  civil  as  well  as  mibtary  chaise  of  tbe  Agency  if  he 
should  find  tlie  contrary  to  be  tbe  case." 

These  instructions  nnist,  of  course,  have  been  given  in  consequence 
of  unfavourable  impressions  existing  in  the  minds  of  the  authurities 
at  Madras  regarding  the  character  of  Macpherson's  operations.  These 
impressions  must  have  been  produced  by  communications  from  Orissa; 
and  as  to  the  authorship  of  these  communications  there  can  l)e  no 
reasonable  doubt. 

Tbe  Brigudier-CJeneral  came  into  the  district,  as  we  have  said,  just 
in  time  to  be  too  late.  He  liad  an  uiter\"iew  with  ]\fr,  Bannermaiij, 
and  took  as  his  interpreter,  and  active  agent  in  ommimicating  witli 
the  people,  a  man  whom  even  Mr.  Bannerman  had  been  obliged  to 
dismiss  from  the  employment  of  Government,  and  whom  Macplierson 
had  twice  denounced,  in  otiicial  comnuinications  to  Goveniment,  as 
one  of  the  chief  instigators  of  the  rebellion.     In  the  course  of  a  few 
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days,  having  received  no  information  as  to  the  feehngs  of  the  people 
excepting  from  this  man's  mouth,  he  reported  to  the  Government 
tliat  Macpheraon's  mismanatfement  wa.'^  tlie  cause  of  the  outbreak.^aa 
Macphersnii  jnits  it.  '*  that  the  war  had  not  been  against  the  Govern- 
ment, hilt  against  my  Agency."  In  virtne,  therefore,  of  the  powers 
with  which  he  was  vested,  he  suspended  tlie  Agency,  and  commanded 
Captain  !Mac{>herson  and  all  his  staft"  at  once  to  leave  the  district. 
Now  this  is  indeed  strange,  considering  that  the  rebellion  broke  out, 
nut  in  his  district,  l)ut  in  Ungool ;  that  its  leaders  were  not  Khonds, 
but  Hindus,  with  whom  he  had  never  had,  and  never  eouhl  liave,  any- 
thing to  do ;  that  while,  indeed,  the  disaffected  Boad  Khonds  had 
joined  in  it,  the  Khonds  wlio  had  mainly  taken  part  in  it  were  those 
of  the  plains,  who  had  never  teen  sacrificers,  and  who  eonaequently 
had  never  been  aggrieved  by  Macpherson's  measures.  Why,  to  those 
who  knew  the  way  in  wliieh  he  liad  treated  the  Khonds,  it  would 
have  been  almost  as  credible  a  charge  that  IMacpherson  was  himself 
the  instigator  of  the  rebellion,  as  that  it  was  directed  mainly  against 
him  ;  that  he  had  been  all  along  ingiatiathig  himself  with  the  Khonds, 
with  the  view  of  putting  hhnself  at  their  head,  thmwing  oft^  allegiance 
to  Queen  Victoria,  and  constituting  himself  Emperor  of  Khondistim ! 
77^<?^^ would  have  teen  a  charge  worth  bringing,  and  an  acute  lawyer 
might  have  had  an  opportunity  of  earning  distinction  by  finding 
grounds  m\  which  to  support  it. 

In  due  time  the  Brigadier-General  sent  in  a  report  to  the  Supreme 
Government,  containing  numerous  chai-ges  of  mahidministration 
against  Captain  IVIacpherson.  Now  if  tins  report  had  gone  in  a 
few  months  earlier,  it  wouJ*l  have  lieen  received  by  Lird  Ilardinge, 
or  if  a  few  months  later,  by  Dird  Dalliousie;  but  it  so  happeiuid  tliat 
it  arrived  during  tlie  interregnum  tetween  the  administration  of 
these  two  noblemen,  Tlie  reins  of  Government  were  then  in  the 
hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Herbert  Maddock,  wlio  was  a  veiy  diflerent  man 
from  either  his  pi-edecessor  or  his  snccesson  As  long  as  the  power  of 
the  East  India  Company  lasted,  no  Anglo-Indian  was  ever  appointed 
to  the  substantive  offire  of  Governor-General,  and  the  Ann-lo-Iudian 
community  had  natundly  an  interest  in  the  reputation  of  those  of 
their  number  whom  circumstances  invested  temporarily  with  that 
high  oftice.  It  was  with  some  measure  of  not  unjustifiable  pride 
that  they  were  accustomed  to  relate  that  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  gave 
freedom  to  the  press,  and  Mr,  Wilberforce  Bird  atehshed  slave^)^  With 
a  most  sincei'e  desire  to  teU  of  something  that  Sir  T,  H,  Maddock  did, 
worthy  of  being  named  alongside  of  these  achievements,  we  can  only 
remember  two  of  his  deeds — his  sacrificing  two  of  the  most  vahiable 
oOicers  that  were  in  tlie  sen  ice,  by  the  removal  of  Major  Durand 
from  the  Commissionership  of  the  Tenasserim  rro^nnces,  and  of  Major 
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Macplierson  froTU  tlie  KIkjikI  Agency.  This  remnval  was  summarily 
efrecttid,  and  Macpherson  was  informed  tliat  the  Goveniinent  would 
reconl  its  opiiiiou  on  Lis  conduct  aft^r  it  had  received  Lis  explana^ 
tiiinR,  He  was  not,  it  will  lie  ohstirved,  merely  suspended  pending 
an  investigation,  but  was  summarily  removed,  and  Coluuel  Campbell 
was  appointed  as  his  successor, 

Oi  course  \\q  iinraediately  ilemarided  a  thorough  investigation. 
And  this  could  not  well  he  refused  ;  neither  could  tlie  conduct  of  it  he 
committed  to  a  second-rate  man.  In  point  of  fact  it  was  committed 
to  as  unexceptionahle  a  man  as  could  have  been  selected  for  such  a 
purjKise,  Mr.  (now  8ir)  John  l*cter  (Jrant,  of  the  l^engal  Civil  Her\nce. 
The  inquiry  was  conducted  in  the  absence  of  Captain  Maepherson 
and  his  a^ssisfcints,  so  that  they  had  no  opportunity  of  indicating  the 
witnesses  whom  they  wished  to  he  examined,  or  of  cross-exaininijig 
those  whose  testimony  was  taken.  Kot%vithat^nding  this,  the  Com- 
missioner gave  in  re]>0Tt8  (extending  to  about  2,500  folio  jiages!)  the 
whole  stmin  of  which  indicatcil  his  conviction  of  the  liigh  principle 
and  consummate  ability  with  which  Captain  Miu^pherson  had  con- 
ducted his  Agency,  ^ind  of  the  utter  groundlessness  of  the  chaises 
that  had  been  brought  agahi.st  him.  After  mature  consideration  of 
these  voluminous  reports,  the  Government,  at  the  head  of  which  Lonl 
Dalhousie  now  was,  recorded  its  verdict  of  unqualiiied  acquittal,  and 
expressed  its  regi-et  at  the  manner  in  which  Captain  ihic]>herson  had 
been  treateth 

Lord  Palhousie,  amongst  Avhose  high  qualities  one  of  the  most 
striking  was  his  intuitive  knowledge  of  men,  and  the  tact  with  which 
he  maiuiged  to  get  the  best  men  into  apjiointments  in  which  they 
could  do  most  good,  was  not  content  witli  the  mere  record  of  an  oiticiid 
minute  of  acquittal,  but  took  ^-are  to  assure  ^lacpherson  |>ei'Sonally  of 
his  thorough  appreciation  of  his  merits,  and  to  promise  him  that  a.^ 
soon  as  his  health,  broken  down  ly  the  harassing  suspense  in  whicVi 
he  had  been  kept  for  more  than  a  year,  should  be  recruiteil  liy  a 
Bojoum  in  Europe,  the  Government  w^ould  take  care  to  secure  his 
services  in  the  most  inqjortant  a|>pointnumt  tliat  might  l)e  availalde. 
The  Court  of  I)h"cctors  cordiidly  endorsed  the  sentence  of  acrjuittal, 
and  all  good  men  rejoiced  m  it.  Sir  James  Outram,  who  knew  by 
experience  what  it  is  to  have  one's  good  evil  spoken  of,  and  to  have 
the  light  of  one's  foir  fauie  obscured  for  a  time  1>y  a  cloud  of  calumnies 
and  misrepresentations,  inti-oduc^d  himself  to  him  in  tlie  hotel  at 
CaiTO,  earnestly  desiring  tlie  acquaintance  of  a  num  \\  hose  career  lio 
had  long  watched  "  with  the  deepest  intei^st  and  admiration/'  Mr* 
Kaye,  both  in  his  ''Life  of  Mr.  Tucker,"  ami  in  his  "History  of  tlte 
Administration  of  the  East  India  Company/'  bears  hearty  and  adinir- 
ing  testimony  to  tije  high  quiditiei  of  the  man,  and  tlie  noble  charactcr 
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of  \m  work.  Dr.  Dull*  who  whs  athucted  to  his  operations,  a*s  he  was 
to  eveiythuig  teiKhug  to  thti  elevation  of  any  class  of  tlitt  natives  uf 
India,  and  who  had  given  an  account  of  hiii  doings  in  a  series  of  most 
interesting  and  elaliorate  articles  in  tlie  VahviUt  Ilmmt\  concluded 
his  chronicle  in  these  glowing  terms  : — ■'  It  now  affords  ns  no  ordinary- 
satisfaction  to  l>e  enahled  authoritatively  to  report,  that,  after  a  twelve 
months*  investigation  of  the  moat  searching  character,  conducted 
througliout  on  tlie  part  of  tlie  Connnissioner  with  consummate  ability^ 
and  the  drawing  up  of  reports  on  each  of  the  alleged  charges,  extend- 
ing in  the  aggi'cgate  to  aliont  2,5iMl  foHu  pages,  the  deliherate  verdict 
of  tlie  Supreme  Dovernment  has  hecn,  md  ittrreh/ o/ie  of  bare  acffuitial^ 
but,  in  mmt  ca^Ji,  (if  triumphant  vindication/'  And  to  this  he 
appends  the  following  note : — "  The  vindication  WTadd  have  been  still 
more  complete,  had  the  Commissioner  been  enabled  to  exteiiil  his 
im^uiiies,  not  merely  to  those  matters  which  bore  more  immeiliately 
on  the  calumnious  charges,  but  also  to  fhr  whole  chffracter  and  irorkitiff 
of  thr  AffcnCa  poiivff.  liy  this  limitation  of  the  inquirer  not! dug  like 
full  or  pro|>er  justice  has  yet  been  done  to  Captain  Macpherson.  To 
render  it  even  now  is,  we  venture  to  say,  a  duty  which  the  Supreme 
tiovernment  uwes  to  itself,  not  less  than  to  the  chamcter  of  a  greatly 
injui^ed  public  ofticor.  Hut  if  imliappily  withheld  by  the  tiovernment 
now,  the  day  is  nssvnt,Hlly  condng,  when,  on  the  whole  facts  of  the 
ease  being  made  public,  the  i\gent  will  have  his  fidl  reward  in  tlie 
approval  and  sympathy  of  the  world  at  large/' 

To  this  end  we  hope  this  present  pnper  may  contribute  in  some 
small  degree.  It  was  of  Kiumd*  ]\l!n|ihei'Sf*n  that  we  proposed  to 
give  an  accomit,  therefore  we  shall  not  follow  Idm  through  his  subse- 
(pient  career,  which  was  one  of  high  distinction  and  grent  importance. 
We  shall  only  state  tkat  on  his  return  to  India  in  1853,  Lord  Dal- 
housie  did  not  forget  his  promise,  but  appointed  him  at  once  to  the 
ottice  of  Covenior-Oenerars  Agent  at  lienares,  and  a  feiv  weeks  after- 
wards to  that  of  Tolitical  Agent  at  Bhopal,  an  m^i^ointment  in  which, 
if  our  retjollection  serves  us  aright,  he  succeeded  ilajor  Durand,  with 
whom,  as  we  have  alreatly  stated,  he  shared  tlie  double  honour  of 
having  J)een  condemned  by  Sir  Herbert  ISlaildock,  and  justified  by 
Lord  llaUiousie.  From  tljis  he  was  transferrerl  next  year  to  the  more 
imijortant  post  of  Political  Agent  at  (hvalior,  and  there,  at  tlie  fearful 
crisis'"  of  18.57-8,  he  was  one  of  the  piUars  on  wduch  the  British 
Empire  in  India  rested,  and  is  entitled  to  share  not  unequally  tlie 


•  Kren  in  this  capacity  we  have  confined  otirselTfis  to  one  dopnrtment  of  bis  work,  ffi« 
fjHbrtP  for  the  stipi-ression  of  frumb  infanticide  were  not  leas  important  than  those  for  the 
flbtilitjon  of  Iiumnn  gacrififp;  in  some  reiipuLta  more  so,  for  tlic  number  of  fenmle  infants 
annually  nuirdcied  woa  pi-ohiibly  ihrtt^  tiraea  as  great  a.>  llmt  of  MciinliB  amiualJy  SAcrifiecd. 
liut  tliun  tliiii  field  was  not  so  diatinctively  bis  owti. 
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honour,  as  he  shared  equally  Wiq  responsibility,  which  one  Lawrence 
achieved  at  Lahore,  and  another,  with  death,  at  Lucknow,  and  Colvin 
at  Agra.  Had  one  of  these  pillars  been  insuflficient,  the  whole  fabric, 
as  far  as  man  can  see,  must  have  fallen  in  irretrievable  ruin.  "  I  had 
a  personal  knowledge,"  says  one  well  qualified  to  judge  (All*.  Harring- 
ton, member  of  the  Governor-Generars  Council),  "  of  the  admirable 
tact  and  judgment  which  he  displayed  in  dealing  with  Scindia,  and 
in  keeping  the  Gwalior  Contingent,  with  its  powerful  artillery,  inactive 
in  its  cantonments  until  after  the  fall  of  Delhi.  We  owe  Macpherson 
nmch, — much  more  than  has  been  supposed,  and  very  much  more 
than  has  been  acknowledged."  After  the  suppression  of  the  mutiny, 
he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  settlement  of  the  countr}',  and  was 
intending^to  return  home  shortly  to  enjoy  the  rest  that  he  had  so 
nobly  earned.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  On  the  15th  April,  1860,  he 
rested  from  his  labours  indeed,  but  it  was  in  the  rest  of  the  grave. 

Mr.  Macpherson  has  mised  a  noble  monument  to  his  brother's 
memory  in  these  "  Memorials."  He  has  executed  his  task  admirably ; 
and  by  a  judicious  blending  of  private  letters  with  official  documents, 
and  with  his  own  narrati\'e,  he  has  shown  at  once  the  loving  heart 
and  the  graceful  accomplishments  of  the  man,  and  the  indomitable 
energy,  high  principle,  and  noble  enthusiasm  of  the  philanthropic 
official.  But  he  has  done  more  than  the  pious  act  of  doing  justice 
to  a  brother's  memor}^  He  has  depicted  a  character  and  a  career  of 
exceeding  interest,  and  has  taught  in  the  most  impressive  manner,  a 
lesson  which  is  worth  learning  by  us  all,  that  it  depends  on  the  man 
who  holds  it  whether  an  employment  shall  be  a  didl  and  wearisome 
drudgery,  or  a  means  of  blessmg  and  benefiting  his  fellow-men. 

TiioaiAS  Smith. 
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MR.  ANTHONY  TliOLLOPE  AND  THE  ENGLISlT 

CLERGY, 


IvS  it  possil^le  to  write  sinartly  nii  r.  inntter  af  wliicli  one  is  almc 
eiitin:*ly  i^rnorant  I  to  say  things  wkicli  shall  tickle  tlie  pnhlic  ear, 
and  8en*(i  for  descriptions  of  persons  and  conditions  nf  life»  without 
more  than  the  most  hearsay  aiKl  soperficial  acqnaiDtance  with  facts  ? 
It  would  seern  so,  hy  this  l>ook  of  Mr.  Trt)l!ope's.  F*jr  las  know- 
ledge of  those  whom  he  professes  to  descrihe  veiy  mrely  touches  at  all 
the  present  existing  state  of  things,  heing  almost  entimly  fonne<l  upon 
certain  conventioiittl  ideius  cnrrcnt  in  the  novel-writing  and  jotinial- 
iKiug  mind.  And  wlien  a  touch  tnie  to  nature  occurs,  it  is  almost 
always  made  to  do  the  work  of  nnsJeading,  from  the  ^niter's  igiiorauci; 
how^  to  lay  it  on,  and  wdiere  in  the  ]ncture  to  place  it.  Accidental 
circiunstances  are  geueraliiied  into  normal  conditions :  traiisieut 
animgonients  are  represented  as  Jinal:  individual  and  cxceptiomil 
peculiarities  are  pamded  as  the  charueteristics  of  classes  of  men- 

The  ignorance  nf  tluirch  matters  disjilayed  in  our  puhlic  journal?* 
might  he  ground  of  astouishmc?nt,  did  we  not  know  how  much  easier 
and  more  pK)titahle  it  is  to  produce  an  eifcct,  than  to  miuist*?r  t*> 
truth.  If  aAvriter  in  the  Timrs  wishes  to  turn  snme  Church  4UC.stion 
into  ridicule,  or  to  raise  a  laugh  at  tlie  expense  of  L'onvt>catiou,  he  can 
attain  his  ohject  far  hetter  without  than  witli  the  labour  of  acquaint- 
iug  himself  with  the  facts.  His  article  may  al>ound  with  blundci^s  of 
which  any  English  gentleman  woahl  he  ashamed;  hut  those,  even  \\^ 
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cletocted  by  hb  readers,  aiv  fori^'Lven  aud  forgotten,  if  the  languai-e  iit 
wUicli  tliey  are  eonveyed  is  liijjpaiit  enough,  aud  th(^  argument  wldcli 
they  subserve,  damaging  enougli  to  those  against  whom  it  is  directed, 
A  few  bitter  and  uit'^ily  renieoihered  words,  an  apt  quotation,  an  iiieU 
dent  ludicrously  a]"[ilied,  will  make  converts  of  tlie  giT'at  reading 
multitude,  though  tlie  pi-etended  tacts  of  the  case,  and  the  inferences 
from  them,  are  alike  chimerical. 

Mr.  TroUopc's  characterizations  of  the  elcrgy  appeared  in  an  even- 
ing paper  which,  though  not  long  stalled,  has  accpnrcd  a  place  in 
the  first  rank  of  our  daily  journak.  We  venture  to  hojie,  and  we 
httlieve,  that  its  success  has  heeu  owing  to  merits  more  solid  tliuii 
those  displayed  in  these  veiy  trumpeiy  essays.  Since  their  publica- 
tion indeed,  symptoms  uf  the  same  **  proclivities  "  have  not  been 
\\  anting ;  but  we  are  hai»py  to  say  that  the  general  tone  of  the 
writers  in  the  I\dl  Mali  Gazctk  is  of  quite  another  kind,  ludeeth  if 
any  journal  were  to  wi'ite  on  secidar  subjects  as  ^Ir.  Trollojtc  Inis 
hei\:  written  on  clerical,  its  days  would  be  nuiidjered. 

We  proceed  to  justify  our  estimate  of  these  essays.  (Jeneml 
tharges  may  lie  met  with  general  denials.  But  they  may  he  none  the 
le^ss  deserved.  We  begin  then  by  charguig  this  writer  w  itli  a  total 
want  of  (qyjireeiatwn  of  tlie  subject  on  which  he  writes.  He  has  laid 
hofd  of  certain  commonplaces  about  the  work  of  the  clergy,  itnd  these 
he  brings  up  on  every  occasion  ;  but  of  the  realities  of  that  work  he 
ha^  not  the  slightest  conception.  Whether  it  he  bishop,  dean,  arch- 
deacon, or  pardon  of  the  parish,  Mr.  TroUope's  description  of  the  man 
and  Ins  work  deals  only  with  those  points  which,  in  bis  strange  use 
of  the  word,  are  ^^jiicturcsque  :"  uieauing,  it  would  appear,  by  this 
term,  quaint,  or  im?gular,  or  ill-ailapted  for  use,  or  needing  adjimt- 
ment  *  We  ai*e  perhaps  ]>repared  to  expect  tins,  by  the  very  eurioiLH 
senteuces  here  ami  there  occmring,  which  thruw  light  ui»on  Mr.  Trol- 
lope's  ideas  respecting  worship,  and  such  spiiitual  matters.  *'  When 
cathedral  services  were  kept  up  for  the  honour  of  God  nitber  than  for 
tl>o  welfare  of  the  worshippers"  (p.  31)  is  a  strange  designation  ^ if 
timed  anterior  to  onr  i*wu»  We  thouglit  that  the  true  measure  of  the 
former  of  these  objects  was  the  extent  to  which  the  latter  has  been 
attained.  Verhaps  it  may  lie  said,  that  we  are  mi-staking  Mr.  Trol- 
lD|>e's  aim  in  the  expression  "*  the  welfare  of  the  worshippers/'  Ihit 
here  is  his  own  explanatinii  of  it  (p.  32) :  "  We  use  mu'  cathedrals  in 
these  days  as  big  chnrclies,  in  whicli  nudtitudes  may  worslnp,  so 
thut  if  possihle  they  may  learn  to  lead  Christian  lives."  Aud  let  not 
tliLH  criticism  seem  to  be  a  mere  cavil  It  is  iu  fact  an  indication 
of  the  fundamental  error  whicli  runs  through  Mr.  Trollope's  book. 

•  TliuH  lie  says  of  the  comji  ^/V/iVi*,  and  tUo  mflnncr  of  carrying  it  out,  ''*  How  English, 
how  tilisuid,  haw ptctitrcifiue  it  aU  U 1  aad,  one  may  add,  how  tmclitioiiiilly  useful  I"^ — (P*  41). 
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"Wliat  lie  hilbvfi^,  r»r  coarse  it  in  ii<jt  for  iis  to  say ;  but  if  ho  l>elieyc 
that  (rod  and  His  honour  and  His  senice  were  on  one  side  of  an 
antagonism^  and  tlte  interests  of  society  and  our  people  on  the  other 
side,  we  do  not  see  thfit  his  book  wonhl  net^d  any  cnn-ection. 

Anotlier  general  fanlt,  a  less  one  indeed,  hut  not  less  indicative  of 
nntitness  for  desrrihing  the  English  elerg}^  as  they  are,  is,  the  tlioroiighljr 
low  estimate  of  nien  atid  their  motives  sliowni  throntjhont  the  whole 
of  these  essays.  That  men  shouhl  be  capable  of  higli  motives,  and 
acting  from  generous  self-devotion,  entirely  surpasses  ^It.  Trf»lh>pe'a 
conception.  Evci^^  one,  in  eveiy  phu-e,  seems  to  him  to  he  sfn'ambliu*r 
for  what  he  cnn  get,  If  a  clei'g}'naan  liave  a  hirge  income,  if  his  place 
s<?em  to  ^[r.  TroUope  to  he  an  easy  one.  he  fort li with  y»ecome» 
**  sleek  :''  '*kjok  at  a  dean,  antl  you  will  see  that  he  is  always  '  sleeker* 
tlian  a  bishop"  (p.  \'A)\  wlien  a  town  incunibent  lius  *'  preached  him- 
self  into  a  Ibrtune  and  a  reputation,"  lie  *' becomes  very  sleek  and 
very  fnmoiis"  (p.  75).  And  tins  sort  of  hair-dresser's  estimate  cjf 
mankind  is  carried  thTOnghout  the  book.  It  is  the  snMkkneA'i  of  it 
which  we  are  now  challenging,  rather  than  its  want  of  truth  ;  though 
we  might  well  ground  our  sentence  on  that  rdao.  Can  any  man  say 
that  our  two  nietropolitun  deans  are  sleeker  than  our  metropolitan 
bishop  t  Have  not  all  thi'ee  the  fiirro'w^ci  and  \vom  faces  of  thinking 
and  workiug  men  ?  Other  cities  (iccur  to  us,  where  also  the  dictum  of 
Mr.  Trollope  wanhl  sigmdly  IVdl  ;  intleed  we  an?  not  sure  that  them 
an?  more  than  two  or  tlu'ee,  where  the  comparison  wouhrweigh  the 
hahmce  his  way.  Then  as  to  snccessfnl  town  preachers,  it  cert:iinly 
has  not  been  a  ])art  of  our  experience  in  society,  that  that  most 
laborious  employment,  with  its  anxieties  burdening  every  j^week, 
nnd  its  "  amttntio  itifrnitu  '*  and  "  clergj* man's  throat;'  was  peculiarly 
tattening. 

Let  any  one  at^customed  to  things  tliemselves  rather  than"  to  low 
caricatures  of  them,  cstimaLe  thf  following: — 

"  A  poor  arcViih^a*jnii,  an  archdeticou  who  ilid  not  keep  a  r urate  tir  two,  an 
nrchdeiicon  who  eould  not  give  a  dhmer  juifl  put  ri  H|ie«  hd  ImttliJ  nf  wiiits 
apoii  the  t^dile,  an  nrehdeae<*n  who  did  not  keep  a  enrriage,  iirrtt  least  a  (mc- 
hnrae  ehaine,  an  archdeannu  with<jut  a  man  .servant,  nr  n  haukur's  acconnt» 
wi^uld  Iw-  nowhen^,— if  I  may  so  speak, — iu  an  Engiisli  liiix'cse.  Stieh  a  one 
foulil  n<U  liohl  np  his  ]iead  amoug  rhurehwiirdeuH,  or  i»H[uiro  ii8  to  ihurch 
ivpaii's  with  iiiiy  louuh  iif  pr«i|*er  autliority.  Th«»refore,  thongh  the  aix*.h- 
d*.'aeou  is  net  paid  for  hin  serviees  as  archdeaeoii,  he  is  gcueniUy  a  gentle- 
man who  is  well  to  do  in  thi^  world,  and  who  can  take  a  coinibrtable  place 
in  the  coimty  society  among  which  it  is  his  happy  lot  to  Jive.** — (P.  44.) 

And  this : — 

"Open  umml  misconduct  in  a  cdeiT^mian'^  life  is  sujipoi^ed  to  he  matter 
of  jafttiiiahie  puldir  scandal — the  s<'antlal  arising  with  the  clerieal  shiner^ 
and  not  with  those  who  tell  of  the  siii^and,  as  such,  is,  by  the  conntitntion 
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[of  our  Churcli,  an  especial  stibject  for  the  care  of  oiu*  arLhdeaccms,~aTni  iii- 
detil,  undrr  thrnii,  of  <nir  elninhwaixieus.  IJut  111  sucli  luatt^n-s  art  lideat!  0118 
are  liberaLj  and  euicli  prefer  to  wink  an  c*ye  thiin  to  see  too  mueli.  We  may 
imagine  tliat  a  ehurchwarden,  niLsundtrstanding  liis  mission  with  regard  to 
scandal,  and  taking  upon  himself  ttio  pr<3mptly  tlie  duty  of  watching  the 
moral  conduct  uf  liis  pitrson,  would  not  receive  much  eomtbrt  from  a  visiting 
arcdidetwjon/'— (P.  47.) 

Tlie  unblushing  falsehood  of  the  htsfc  extract  bringpi  into  our  view 
a  wltolu  truop  of  assertiuns  equally  \mtruc%  (iith<ir  by  error  or^by 
raalice,  which  we  have  observed  in  the  book,  but  will  take  thorn  as 
they  come,  autl  as  wc  have  noted  them  down. 

It  is  Mr.  Trollope*^  habit  to  represent  bishops  as  tlie  stipendiaries 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Cum  mission  el's  :— 

*•  But  the  alt^ered  circumBtances  of  the  sew?  themstdves  have  perhapi»  done 
as  matda  a«  tln^  altered  tendencies  tpf  men's  miiuLs,  It  is  not  simply  that  thu 
incomes  receivcwi  by  the  present  aridibiahops  are  mucli  less  tJuin  the  incomes 
of  their  predecessors,^ though  that  alone  would  have  done  much,  — but  the 
incomes  are  of  a  nature  nnieii  less  prune  t^  produce  priuf^es.  Tlu^  territorial 
grandeur  is  gone.  The  archbishops  and  hisiiops  of  to-day,  with  tlie  excep- 
tion of,  I  l>elieve,  but  two  veterans  on  the  bpueli,  nn-eive  tlieir  allotted 
stipends  as  do  the  clerks  in  the  ( 'ustrira-hoiiso.  There  is  no  longer  left  with 
them  any  vestige  of  the  power  of  tlie  I'reeliold  in;ignat(>  over  the  soil.'* — (P.  5.) 

And  again ;  ''  a  bishop  now  has  no  domain,  but  is  paid  his  simple 
salary  of  £5,0()0  a  year,— quarterly,  we  suppose" — (1\  27.)  And  wo 
suppose  he  has  the  same  idea  of  chapters;  for  he  writes,  p.  3G, — 
**  We  think  that  the  Eccdesiastical  Commission  spends  its  momy  well 
in  prc^srtt'iftt/  thr  rhtrpftr,  and  shookl  feel  infinite  regret  in  finding  that 
any  diocese  hail  none  Udongiug  to  it" 

Tliese  extracts  force  on  us  the  unpleiisant  inference,  that  their  writer 
ha.s  undertaken  to  descri]>e  the  position  of  the  Coimuissioners  as  to 
bishops  and  chapters  without  having  even  talcen  the  common  pains  to 
ascertain  from  a  tnistworthy  suuree,  what  it  is.  Hud  he  looked  into 
the  Commissioners*  yearly  reports,  presented  to  Parliament,  he  would 
have  seen,  that  the  estates  of  bishops  and  chapters  are  ordinarily 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
endowment  with  such  hinds  as,  lying  conveniently  iiud  being  otherwise 
fitted  for  ecclesiastical  possession,  may  be  estimated  to  yield  such  in- 
Come  as  by  the  new  schemes  their  holders  are  to  enjoy.  He  woidd 
find  that  it  is  only  ]iending  sut^h  re-endow  men  t,  that  the  incomes  ar*^* 
paid  by  the  Commissiuuoi's.  But  even  this  is  not  always  the  ease. 
In  the  process  of  transfer  and  re-enilowraent,  it  may  happen  that  the 
chapter  abisady  possesses  a  large  im^]iortion  of  the  estates  winch  it 
ehK'ts,  and  which  the  Comniissiotiers  tliink  desirable  for  it  to  Imve  in 
permanence.  In  that  case,  the  chapter  retains  it^  entii-e  management, 
of  that,  the  source  of  the  larger  portion  of  its  mcome,  and,  unti] 
I  the  entire  re-endowment  can  be  lUTiUiged,  receives  ike  halance  only 
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IVoin  tlie  Conimksinners.  AMien  rc-eiidoweti  the  hnlilei-s  will  l>e,  witli 
the  exception  tliat  8peculHiii)g  in  lives  aiul  tine.s  will  be  happily  at  an 
end,  jnst  as  much  the  lonls  of  their  omti  estates  as  they  ever  were : 
unless  indeed,  hy  tl^eir  uwn  chuiee,  they  prefer  leiivinjr  the  manage- 
iiieiit  of  tlieir  e.state^  to  the  ConaniHsiuners.*  And,  that  Mr.  Trollope 
may  not  think  we  are  describing  a  state  of  things  to  be  reached  at 
the  Gi-eek  calends,  we  will  inform  liini,  tlmt  of  the  bishoprics,  York, 
Durham,  Peterborongh,  X«*rwieh,  and  Lincoln,  have  been  already 
re-eodowed,  while  Citnlerbury,  Ely,  and  (iloncester  are  in  piiDcess 
of  aiTangement :  and  of  the  chapters,  re-endowment  hiis  taken  jilace 
in  the  cases  of  York,  Peterborough,  and  Carlisle:  the  negotiations  for 
Gloucester  and  Canterbury  me  on  the  point  of  being  completeil :  and 
SalLsbury  and  some  uthei'S  are  yet  passing  through  the  necessary  pnj* 
cesses  of  re-atljustmeut. 

What  is  to  be  said  of  a  writer  who,  when  he  might  have  kuowTi,  if 
nut  the  details,  at  least  the  fact  of  this  process  being  in  hand,  has 
preferred,  for  the  sake  of  stage  effect,  to  repeat  again  and  again  a 
st-jitement  windly  inaccurate  ? 

Signs  uf  the  same  culpjible  ignnrance  are  slioTvii  where  Mr.  Trollope 
deals  with  the  subject  «tf  town  iucnmbeuts.  "  It  is  to  be  hoped/'  be 
says^  "  that  the  peculiai*  e\  ils  of  their  position  nmy  be  remedied  by 
ultered  arrangements  as  to  their  income/'^ — (P.  77.)  Is  he  then  uot 
aware  of  the  yearly  extending  ojierations  of  the  CQnnin\s8iou,  by  wliich 
tins  very  end  is  l>eing  accomplished  ? 

Mr.  Trollo]>e  ilocs  not  seem  to  be  particularly  well  acquainted  with 
ucclesiasticrd  terius.  This  ignorance  is  sliown  in  his  use  of  the  word 
**  incumbent."  He  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  puzzled  by  having 
liearrl  it  nsetl  of  clergymen  of  ililTerent  kinds,  and  has  refen^d  to 
Johnsons  IMetionary,  which  tells  him  ''that  an  incumbent  is  he  who 
is  in  present  possession  of  a  benefice  "  But  he  could  not  re^t  here :  he 
He<»ms  to  have  known  some  poor  per]>etual  cumte  of  a  district  church 
wlio  wiis  couvenlionally  named  **  the  incumbent,"  and  thus  he  con- 
eludes  that  the  word  "has  no  pleasantly  ecclesiastical  tlavour,  and 
larrie^s  with  itself  none  of  that  acknowledged  right  to  respect  which 
is  attiiched  to  ofjier  vlrriml  iitlt\H"  {sii^. — (P.  66.)  ^\liat  would  the 
"  Ifertfwdshire  Incund^ent "  of  the  Times  say  to  this  description  of 
liis  nom^  (le  guerre  !  And  what  would  be  Mr.  Tridlope's  surprise  to 
licar  what  we  suppose  he  would  style  the  reign  of  a  liisbop  denominated, 
as  it  ordinarily  is,  his  wruMibencg  ? 

It  would  appeiu"  that  his  knowledge  on  this  matter  is  al^out  on  a  par 
with  that  on  another,  where  he  says,  ''There  is  something  charming  to 
the  English  ear  in  the  name  of  the  dean  and  chapter.  Kmico/tf^% 
quite  hiww  v^hat  it  rttmjiJi,  and  }'et  we  love  it." — (P.  35.) 

•  Tbi»  coiiree  has  be^n  taken  bv  llie  lJiaho|]i8  of  Durham  and  KorwiolL 
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Certainly  liis  iiigenunus  coiitessiuii  here  i:^  i^iHv  borne  out,  by 
his  sentence  alreudy  quoted.  "  ^^'e  ttliao  tbitik  that  tlie  Ecciesijistieal 
Commission  sptmU  its  moiiftj  well  in  prescrviuf/  tht.  dmptcr,  and 
should  feel  iiiliinte  n^^a-et  in  finding  that  any  diocese  bad  none  be- 
kmgiug  to  it." — (1*.  30.)  lljis  this  writer  any  even  the  most  remote 
notion  }vhat  the  Ecck^insticnl  Oommis^'wn  i^i  ?  On  tlte  other  hand, 
can  lie  be  so  grossly  it^nomnt  uf  tlie  eonfttitution  of  liis  country  as 
to  imagine  that  this,  or  any  Coiumission,  luis  it  in  its  f^dion  to  pre- 
serve, or  not  to  preserve,  an  ecelesiastical  corporation  ? 

But  we  jimceed  with  our  gmver  eluirges,  *'  A  bishop  is  not  bound, 
even  in  theory,  as  the  tlieory  at  present  exists,  to  bestow  Ms  patrona*^e 
as  may  be  best  for  the  diocese  over  which  lie  presides.  He  still  gives, 
and  is  supjiosed  to  give,  his  best  livings  to  his  own  friends,  ^4  deserv- 
in/f  curate  kaJt  tttf  daiiu  ott  a  bishop  for  a  licuifj  a^  //  mrarfl  for  the 
work  he  JtaH  do7ic.** 

Now  if  Jh\  TroUope  does  not  know  tliis  last  senteiiee  to  be  an 
entire  niisreinesentation,  he  is  not  fit  to  write  about  the  subject  at  all. 
Any  account  of  the  liestowal  of  patronage  by  any  of  om-  bishops 
would  show  tliat  this  last  is  precisely  the  direction  in  w^liich  it  is,  as  a 
general  jnactice,  given.  And  with  regard  to  bestowals  in  tlie  qnartei-s 
con>playied  of,  surely  there  are  other  elements  to  be  taken  into  account, 
wliicli  are  connnonly  kept  l»aek.  JSueli  Ijestowals  ought  to  l)e  moderate, 
botli  as  to  number  and  as  to  anmnnt  of  income:  aud  it  ought  tci  be 
clear  in  every  case,  that  the  man  is  fitted  for  the  post.  Tf  these 
requisites  art^  satisfied, — ^and  we  believe  that,  tlujugb  tliere  nniy  be 
some  painful  exceptions,  such  is  generally  the  case  in  the  present 
{lay, — ^we  really  do  not  see  that  there  is  an>^hing  to  complain  of  It 
would  be  bard  tliat  one  who,  from  having  won  his  w^ay  to  the  bishop s 
contidence  as  a  faithful  and  efficient  chaphdn,  has  become  a  member 
uf  his  family  (and  this  is  a  very  common  case)^  sliould  lie  thereby  dis- 
ipialified  from  diocesan  preferment.  The  danger  of  nepotism  is  not 
lieculiar  to  the  Church  of  England  bi8bu]>s,  but  is  incuiTCd  by  private 
patronage  wdierever  it  exists,  and  under  whatever  circumstances.  It 
there  be  any  ground  of  dissatisfaction  with  tlie  general  pmctice  nf 
our  bishoiis  at  jjresent,  it  is,  we  think,  theii-  too  scrupuhuLs  adhe- 
rence to  satisfying  claims  within  the  diocese.  Doidjtless  these  sboidd 
ha\'e  the  greater  share :  but  it  is  very  often  good  for  a  diocese  to  Im\'e 
an  infusion  of  new  bluotl  from  without.  Our  clergy  are  niucli  temi^ted 
to  cliquesbip,  and  thus  opinions  l)e€ome  doctrines,  and  pi'cjuilices 
become  hopelessly  ingrained. 

It  is  of  course  in  the  chapter  on  cftrak^  that  Mr.  Trollope's  mis- 
representations ciihiiinat^,  it  is  dithcult  to  imagine  bow  the  following 
(*ould  have  been  sent  to  press  by  any  num,  in  the  face  of  facts,  and  of 
_the  law  on  the  subject : — 
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"  It  ia  notoriona  tlmfc  a  rector  in  the  Chiircli  of  Enf^land,  in  tlie  posseftsion 
of  a  IhinjT  of,  It^t  us  say,  a  thousiin<l  a  year,  Khali  L'mploy  a  cunite  at  seventy 
IKitinds  a  ynar,  that  the  curate  ntiall  <lu  thret'-fourtlis  or  more  of  the  work  of 
the  parish^  that  ho  ehall  renmin  in  Ihiit  position  for  twenty  years,  taking  on©- 
fnarti'enth  df  the  wages  while  he  iloes  tljiY-o-fuarths  i^f  the  work,  and  that 
nobody  sh:dl  think  tliat  the  rector  m  wrong  or  the  curate  ill-used/* — (P.  Wl,) 

For  let  us  observe  tliat  Mr.  Tmllope  does  not  merely  state  that  by 
im  tindurhand  and  illegal  agreeinent  sucli  u  tiling  may  be  done,  but 
implies  that  it  is  recognised  atirl  ap]3rove(l  usage  *  Against  this  let 
us  sut  the  law,  and  ruatter  of  faet.  One  of  two  cases  must  l>e  con- 
templated by  Mr.  Tn^Uope,  Tlie  incumbent  is  either  non-resident,  or 
resident.  By  the  expression  *'  doing  tliree-foniilis  of  tlie  work,"  it 
W'onld  seem  as  if  tlie  latter  onl}'  wei*e  contemplateA  But  this  might 
1)6  otherwise.  The  incumbent  might  be  resident  in  a  neighbiinu'iiig 
cure,  and  doing  part  ^^^i  the  work.  So  that  %ve  have  to  give  an  account 
of  both  alternatives. 

In  the  ease  of  curates  of  non-resident  incumbents,  the  law  (1  &  2 
Vict.,  c.  lOG)  thus  pit?3cribes  their  stipenrls: — 


The  lowi>at  stipend  is — 

If  the  populatioii  b«  300 » the  utipend  mtiBt  bo— 
If  600  ..... 

If  750  ..... 

If  1000  ..... 


£80t 
100 
120 
ISd 

150 


The  stipend  is  t^i  be  the  whole  value  of  the  benefice,  if  it  do  not 
exceed  these  sums  respectively.  AU  agreements  for  a  stipend  less 
than  the  legal  one  are  void :  and  if  less  liave  been  paid,  the  remainder 
may  afterwards  l»e  recovered  l)y  the  curate,  or  hy  his  rcprmnfaHves. 

In  the  case  of  a  resident  incumbent,  the  wiiole  transaction  as  to  the 
appointment  and  stipend  of  a  curate  requires  the  sanction  of  the 
bishop;  and  it  is  tnade  the  subject  of  annual  enquir}"  by  the  l)ishop 
in  Ids  paper  of  (|uestions,  whether  such  stijiend  is  regidarly  and  faith- 
fidly  ]ifiid.  We  venture  to  say  that  not  only  would  such  a  case  as 
Mr.  Tr(*llope  liere  puts  not  be  acquiesced  in  by  any  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, but  it  would  be  hai-cUy  possible  for  it  to  arise  under  our  present 
arrangempnt.H.  From  all  we  kuow  by  experience,  and  learn  from 
others,  the  jirescnt  lowest  average  is  not  w^  Mr.  Trollope  states  it» 
seven ty,  but  a  hundred  pounds  a  year.  The  state  of  our  curates  is 
bad  enough,  without  being  niiule  worse  by  nns-statt^ments  of  this 
kind.  Hut  the  real  form  of  the  giievance  is  moi*e  in  the  hopelessness 
of  jjrospect  of  rising,  than  in  inadequacy  of  present  salary.  Tliia^ 
it  is  true,  Mr,  Trollope  has  touched  upon  (p.  Ih5),  but  in  his  eagerness 


♦  Ho  TpaJly  seems  to  think  tlifit  Bome  sanction  has  Iteen  given  to  this  amount  of 
salary;  for  (p.  104)  he  speaks  of  **//*#  normal  Bevonty  poimdn  per  annum." 

t  Where  thi:  net  yearly  income  of  the  benefice  exceeds  £400^  the  hiahop  may  asrign  a 
stipend  of  £100,  though  the  popuJotion  Jnay  not  amount  to  300. 
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to  have  a  popular  fling  at  tlie  distribution  of  pfitronfigp,  lie  has  missed 
the  evil  wliicli  really  wants  reHiedyijifr.  Thert'  are,  we  slinuld  imag^ine, 
verj"  few  cases  in  tlie  present  day  of  a  f'ler*jryman  really  up  to  his 
'Work  and  doing  it  acti%*ely,  who  does  not»  sooner  or  later,  ot>tain  reeog- 
nifcion  of  his  services,  either  hy  liis  lashop.  or  by  some  private  jiatrrm. 
It  is  not  here  that  the  hardship  lies,  hut  where  ;:jood  and  ronscientious 
men  of  sniall  aVjility  have  toiled  on  throu^ih  life  npnn  a  eumte*s  pit- 
tance, Witlmnt  any  personal  claim  for  preferment,  and  nnalde  to 
obtain  it  through  connections,  tliey  are  compelled  to  appear  as  gentle- 
men, and  bring  up  large  families,  on  a  salary  not  amounting  to  the 
wages  of  a  skilled  stonemason.  It  is  for  such  as  these  that  the 
Curates*  Augmentation  Fund  has  recently  l»een  inangiiiuted;  the 
intention  of  which  is  "  to  give  to  the  m' ortliy  curate,  while  at  work,  an 
additional  stipend  of,  if  possible,  £100  per  annum  oyer  and  alMjve  the 
stipend  whicli  be  receives  from  other  sources.  .  .  ,  It  is  pmposed, 
in  the  first  instance,  that  every  curate  of  fifteen  years'  standing  or 
upwards,  lieing  in  tlie  hondjide  receipt  of  a  clerical  incorjie  of  at  least 
£100  a  year,  or  £80  a  year  and  a  bouse,*  shall  be  eligible  for  a  grant." 
We  may  oliserve  that  the  announcements  as  yet  show  an  iiujuense 
preponderance  of  contributions  from  the  chrgif,  as  is  the  case  with 
almost  all  our  charities.  We  -An*  sure  that  such  a  scheme  must 
approve  itself  to  every  one  who  really  feels  the  hardship  of  the  cases 
which  it  contemplates :  and  we  shall  look  with  some  interest  to  see 
Mr.  Trolhipe's  name  in  its  lists  for  a  liberal  contribution. 

The  curious  inaccuracy  of  the  following  statement  can,  avc  suspect, 
be  testified  t(>  by  eveiy  bishop,  and  b}*^  many  privat-e  patrons.  Of  tlie 
curate  it  is  said  (p.  9G),  **  Of  rising  in  bis  pmfession  because  he  is  tit  U^ 
rise  be  has  no  hope.  The  idea  lias  not,  as  yet,  come  home  to  him  that 
he  lia.s  a  positive  claim  upon  his  bisJiop  Ijecause  he  has  worked  hanl 
and  honestly  in  his  profession/'  Our  exijerience  in  the  matter  of 
jiatronage  has  been  only  among  benefices  of  the  most  insignificant 
kind,  and  those  few  and  far  between :  but  for  this  very  reason  it  is  nil 
the  more  decisive  to  the  fact  that,  no  sooner  d<j  li\'ings  (ironically  so 
called,  for  many  ot  them  are  worse  than  curacies  in  all  ])oints  except 
that  of  [sermanence)  hecoiue  vacant,  than  half  a  dozen  letters  appeal*, 
from  curates  far  and  near,  ut^ing,  and  sometimes  hi  no  very^diJfi- 
dent  terms,  their  claims  to  the  prefenneut.  Tliei^e  t^an  Im  no  doubt 
that  the  present  curate-mind  in  <tur  Cluu-cb  is  fully  alive  to^the 
idea  of  wdjich  Mr,  TroUope  supposes  it  ignorant:  and  the  \^ery  fact 
serines  as  additionsd  evidenre  that  tlie  tdaim  is  likely  to  obtain  recog- 
nition. 

Of  course,  to  the  existence  of  generous  bigbminded  men  in  the 

•  Tlio  reader  will  obscrre  that  tbe  "normal  £70  a  year"  is  at  least  unknown  lo^this 
L6<K!icty. 
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ministry  of  the  Cliurcli  Mr.  Trollope  shuts  liis  eyes  altogether:  in 
tmth,  tlie  idea  of  generous  highmindedness  seems  to  he  totally  wanting 
from  his  list  of  hypotheses.  Otherwise,  he  might  have  said  something 
of  the  numerous  instances  in  every  diocese,  of  men  of  independent 
means  serving  curacies  without  salary,  and  devoting  themselves  and 
their  energies  to  gratuitous  work.  This,  while  it  shows  an  admirable 
spirit,  is  not  an  unmixed  good.  Labour  without  pay  is  apt  to  become 
self-willed,  and  capricious,  and  difficult  to  keep  in  the  lawful  track. 
And  besides,  a  worse  evil  may  sometimes  lurk  beliind,  and  these  cases 
may  fall  under  that  large  and  serious  class  of  abuses,  where  a  "  title 
for  Orders"  is  purcliased  of  the  incumbent  by  the  curate's  acceptance 
of  a  diminished  salary.  Such  trafficking  is  become  ver}^  common, — 
indeed  in  some  parts  seems  almost  tlie  acknowledged  rule.  We  need 
hardly  say  that,  be  the  legal  definition  of  simony  what  it  may,  no  act 
ever  approached  the  original  description  of  that  sin  more  closely,  than 
the  payment  of  a  consideration  for  the  first  admission  into  Holy 
Orders. 

Of  course,  also,  our  author  says  nothing  of  the  many  instances  in 
which,  for  men  of  very  small  or  no  means  of  their  own,  a  curacy  is  to 
be  preferred  to  an  incumbency.*  We  coidd  mention  cases  of  curacies 
of  £120  and  £150  per  annum  with  a  good  house,  the  holders  of  which 
are  really  better  off  than  they  would  be  with  poor  incumbencies,  by 
reason  of  their  being  exempt  from  numerous  claims  which  incumbents 
cannot  escape. 

]Vlr.  Trollope  takes  upon  him  to  account  for  what  he  believes  to  I30 
the  present  state  of  curates.  All  such  passages  in  his  book  are  real 
curiosities,  affording,  as  they  do,  such  gems  as  the  following : — 
"  The  immense  increase  of  population  has  forced  upon  us  an  increase 
of  curates,  any  increase  in  the  number  of  endowed  rectors  and 
Adcars  being  out  of  our  reach." — (P.  98.)  We  wonder  what  his 
ideas  of  the  clerical  distribation  in  large  towns  can  be.  Does 
he  suppose,  that  as  parishes  have  increased,  an  immense  stafi* 
of  curates  has  been  called  into  being  ?  Imagine  the  rector  of 
Mar}4ebone  with  fifty  curates,  all  at  "  the  normal  £70  a  year,"  all 
growing  old  in  what  Mr.  Trollope  calls  "clerical  babyhood!"  Is 
this  what  he  wants  his  readers  to  realize  as  the  present  state  of 
things  ?  As  to  "  any  increase  in  the  number  of  endowed  rectors  and 
vicars  being  out  of  our  reach,"  a  more  foolish  sentence  was  never 
[>enned.  Does  he  not  know  that,  within  his  own  memory,  that  very 
parish  of  Marylebone  has  been  divided  into  five  distinct  rectories  ? 
Is  he  not  aware  that  the  same  process  of  subdivision  into  new 
parishes  and  new  districts  is  going  on  continually  ?     Can  it  be  that 

•  We  use  this  word  in  its  real  meaning,  not  in  that  assigned  to  it  by  Mr.  Trolloi)C. 
See  above,  p.  244. 
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I  vlio  iHKJeiiakes  the  part  of  an  iiistrnctor  nf  tlie  poljlitj  ns  to  tin* 
flttte  (»f  tlie  ( •liurcb  never  looks  into  the  London  Gaxdh%  where  all 
such  suIkIi visions  of  parishes  are  recorded  ?  Rucli  ignorance  would 
he  heneath  critieisni,  Avere  it  not  that  the  autlior's  reputation,  and  the 
llippaney  and  assumnee  of  his  style,  render  it  likely  tliat  some  niav 
helieve  wliat  he  tells  them. 

Here  is  another  precious  extract  x- — 

"And  in  cnns^idtMin)^  tht.^  inatUT  wo  lauRt  rrniL^udxr  that  the  cunitr  oi' 
to-day  \&  deprived  of  a  rricat  advtiiiljige  whifli  hekm^ed  its  a  matter  of  con rsc  * 
Ui  the  cunite  of  )c.slt'rday.  llie  lutter  was  presnmtd  to  ho,  hy  virtuo  of  liis 
calling,  a  gentleman,  and  as  su^Oi  pissessod  almost  a  right  to  1h3  aihaitt^'d 
into  sorioty  whioh  neither  his  fortmie  nor  his  cnni  abilities  would  have 
opened  to  hiiiL  Ho  was  a  gentleman  as  it  were  hy  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
it  was  umkrstiHHl  tliat  ho  might  roceive  where  he  couhl  not  give,  and  iso 
ejijiiy  many  of  thoso  good  things  which  a  liberal  inoomo  produces,  thongli 
such  things  were  lK\vo«d  the  nmch  of  his  own  pui-so.  Thus  the  pain8  of  hi^ 
po.<ition  wore  mitigatech  And  in  this  way  the  poor  clergyman  nii:xpd  with 
men  wiio  wore  not  poor,  and  received  a  something  from  hLs  status  in  tln^ 
worl<l,  to  whioh  no  tR-^grace  was  attached,  thongh  it  was  something  which  Ik- 
could  not  rotnnu  lint  ue  may  say  that  all  this  is  now  altered.  A  clergy- 
man is  no  l^mger  a  gentleiniiu  hy  Ait  of  Parliament.  Till  the  otlier  day  he 
w^as  admitted  into  all  families  simply  l)eoause  he  had  a  jilace  m  the  rt^atling- 
desk  of  the  parish  church  ; — but  he  is  no  longer  so  aflmitted." — (Pp.  98-9.) 

We  have  hnd  pretty  abundant  opportimities  uf  observing  the  present 
usage  of  society  in  this  matter,  and  eertaitdy  we  have  seen  no  such 
exclusion  as  that  here  described.  Xor  do  we  believe,  to  any  great 
extent,  in  the  social  deterioration  of  the  material  out  of  which  our 
cleig;^^  ai^  made.  It  may  or  may  not  be  an  evil,  that  a  lesser  propor- 
tion  of  them  than  fonjierly  are  graduates  of  our  ancient  Universities  : 
and  the  ** literate"  clergy  may  want  some  of  tliat  finish  which  Univer- 
sity training  gives  to  the  manners:  but  they  are  certainly  not  lookeii 
on  witli  less  respect,  nor  are  they,  in  cirrkal  training,  a  whit  behind 
their  gmduate  friends.  Mr.  Trollope  has,  of  coni^e,  caught  the  echoes 
of  the  complaints  commonly  current  about  the  deterioration  of  our 
clerg>%  and  repeated  them  in  kis  own  manner:  that  is,  wdth  the 
usual  supplement  of  blunders.  He  talks  of  **  the  increasing  niimbei' 
and  incir/ising  tujfucm'c*'*  aroimd  him  of  '* those  literate  clergynjon 
who — from  want  of  better,  as  we  must  in  son-ow  confess, — are  flocking 
to  U3  from  Islington,  liirkenhead,  and  suchlike  fountains  of  pastoml 
pare/* — (P.  48.)  We  had  always  1  relieved  tlmt  the  Islington  college  was 
for  the  training  of  the  missionnries  of  the  (Jhnrch  M iss ion aiy  Society. 
If  (which  WT  do  not  doubt)  it  has  been  kept  to  this  its  jjurpose,  here 

•  Who  ev(?r  beard  tlint  this  wm  the  case  f  and  in  what  dirt^tioti  is  it  exerted  ?  h  it  in 
ntiug  others  Imui  jroing  to  the  Uaiver&itiea — rtr  how  else  ?  We  aa^pect  that  wc  owo 
J  last  wurdb  lo  the  rhetorical  rcijiiiremGiita  of  Mr.  Trollope' s  sentence. 
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is  anutiier  instHaoce  of  Mr.  Trollo])e*s  really  aatoiiisliiiig  igugrance  of 
the  state  of  things  about  liim. 

He  devotes  one  chapter  to  "the  college  fellow  who  has  taken 
Orders:"  and  here,  a,s  might  be  expected,  the  path  was  strewn  thick 
\y\i\\  snares  for  ignnrant  uieiu  The  follo^ving  sentence  ^vill  serve  to 
measure  his  knowled|^'e  ui  college  anarigements : — '*  There  is  a  tliird 
condition,  sncli  as  that  which  ])re vails  at  the  gi'eatest  of  all  our 
colleges,  namely.  Trinity,  Canil)ridge,  in  accordance  with  which  certain 
years  of  grace  are  allowed,  and  a  fellow  may  remain  a  fellow  for  a 
period  of  years  without  taking  Orders."— (R  711)     The  term  •*yeaT 

grace"  is  ideally  applied,  not  to  this  mter\^al  at  all,  but  to  the 
year  next  hillowing  that  in  which  a  fellow  has  elected  to  take  a 
lienetice  in  tiie  gift  of  the  college, 

Mr,  TmUopc  gt>es  on  to  insist^upon  tlie  unfitness  of  a  college  fellow 
to  enter  Holy  Orders,  mainly  because  he  is  never  to  "  assist  others  to 
worshij^"  We  print  the  whole  passage,  on  accoimt  of  the  extraor- 
diiuiry  distinction  with  which  it  opens  :— 

*^  In  tlu'  Konirin  t  'iitholic  Churt'h  worship  fic^ms  to  havt^  \mm\  ordained  for 
X\w  gratilicatirm  c^f  troiL  The  pt.'(ip]o  wen",  and  indrctl  art*  still,  Umght  that 
God  and  liis  mints  like  praytTH  and  inccnsi^  and  churrh  8ervi<:L^s,  and  will 
Ttrward  thuse  who  arc  liljcral  in  Ik^stowin^:  tlwniL  It  is,  therefore,  natnnd 
that  ia  ihf*  Churrli  uf  lionu?  theix*  shmild  he, — i>r,  more  natnnd  still,  that 
therti  Bhould  hav*.'  been  whon  this  idea  wivs  mi*re  jirevalent  in  I  toman 
Oath^ilic  countries  than  it  is  now, — Ipgitynw  of  pricsti*  whost3  church  adminis- 
trations were  jH^foraied  with  a  view  t<*  their  i^tlert  on  tlu^  Creator,  imd  \xi\\\ 
nn  view  to  any  dfect  on  man.  Hut  in  Prote.sUiut  cnuntries  worship  is  us^.-*!, 
as  we  suppose,  sinijily  tor  the  nse  ni  niaii.  It  is  tlie  dnty  of  the  elorfj^'man, 
as  ciergynmn,  ti>  assist  other  iio^ii  in  worKhippio;^  rather  tlmn  to  achieve  any- 
tiiin^'  l>y  worship  on  his  own  part.  If  such  be  tlie  case,— and  such  ajjpt^rs 
to  he  at  iiTiy  rat^^  the  cx^isting  theory  of  our  own  rrot^'stiint  Church, ^it 
^  is  diliieult  to  coneeive  how  any  man  can  herome  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  Kuglam]  wlio  has  no  intention  wluitsoever  of  helping  others  to  worship, — 
wlro  has  not  before  liiiu  any  pruspcci  of  performijig  the  duties  of  a  clorgy- 
man."— (Pp.  82-3,) 

Is  it  possihle  that  Mr.  Tndlope  can  lie  ignorant  of  tlie  part  wliieh 
the  fellows  take  in  the  ordinary  ehajiel  service,  and  in  ineaehing  in 
cha]»el  in  their  turns  ?  Or,  to  take  wider  gronnd,  has  he  never  heard 
that  the  ollice  of  teaching,  in  all  ages,  has  been  regarded  as  fornung 
part  of  the  clerical  duty  i 
H  l^iit  a  richer  hit  of  college  inforniatiun  is  yet  tu  come.     Of  the 

I  fellows  of  colleges, — Trinity  being  liia  chief  exanqile, — he  uttei's  this 

I  dictum: — *'The  fellow  of  a  college  is  ordained  in  order  that  he  may 

I  hold  Ins  fellowship,— because  in  uld  days,  when  the  fellowslnp  was 

K  instituted,  fellows  were  supposed  to  live  the  life  of  monks," 

^^^  This  is  indeed  wonderful     We  haixlly  know  how  to  aiTunge  the 
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bhmders  so  as  to  exhibit  tlieiu  effectively.  First,  does  he 
iimigiiie  that  the  tellows  of  Trinity  wer  were  ^iionksf^  Haa  he 
any  idea  at  wliat  time  this  "  greatest  of  all  our  colleges  '*  was 
founded,  and  hy  %vhoni  ?  We  mther  thiidc  that  *'  in  old  days,  when  its 
fellnwships  were  instituted,'*  the  hjqiothesis  that  fh*  Jclhim  war  to 
live  the  life  of  mmtlcs,  was  just  al>out  as  far  as  possible  from  the  mind 
of  the  fouTider.f  Then,  secondly,  sufunising  that  tins  description 
applied  to  am/  college,  dot^s  Mr,  Trollojie  imagine  that  monks  n^en' 
neressaril^  dergynitii  1  And  again,  thirdly,  is  he  ignorant,  that,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  original  reason  for  requiring  fellows  to  take 
Unlei's,  the  reason  of  that  requirement  no^v  is,  that  the  Univei'sifcies 
have  passed  tlxrougli  the  scrutinizing  hands  of  two  Royal  Comuiis- 
^ions,  who  miglit  have  set  aside  the  rule  if  they  h^\k  good,  but 
instead  of  doing  so,  have  re-atlirmed  it  on  it^  own  merits.  Is  theiHi 
any  excuse  for  a  writer  in  the  pulalic  press,  who  for  tlie  sake  of  gi^ig 
an  impression  that  the  practice  of  our  Universities  is  ill  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  pi-esent  day,  snppi'esses  tlie  fact  that  the  State  has 
deliberately  examined  into  this  matter,  and  the  present  practice  is  the 
result  <jf  that  exammation  ? 

Then  as  to  tlie  matter  itself,  the  unfitness  of  college  fellows  in 
general  to  be  ordained  and  to  bold  livings,  his  remarks  are,  as  usual, 
wide  of  the  fact.  In  tlie  coui-se  of  a  pretty  extensive  ex])erience,  we 
have  known  two  or  at  most  thi-ee  instances,  which  might,  by  due  prt> 
ceas  of  exaggenition,  be  brought  under  the  terms  of  Ms  deseriptton, 
meant  fur  the  average  one.  We  will  suppose  charitably,  thongh  we 
very  much  dcadjt  it,  tlnit  Mr.  Trollope  knows  of  two  or  thi-ee  more  ; 
and  when  we  have  said  tins,  we  have  about  reached  the  hmit.  Such 
cases  are  altogether  exceptional,  and  the  rule  is  the  otlier  way.  Could 
stock  he  taken  of  the  whole  English  clerg)%  it  wt>ulil  be  found  that 
very  many  of  the  most  devoted  and  successful  paiish  priests  have 
hecome  so  at  once  from  being  fellows  of  colleges.  \ 

Wu  will  giTJup  together  a  few  tilings  more  in  this  book,  which  seem 
to  us  to  require  notice,  and  then  pass  on. 

Here  is  somethmg  which  battles  our  com|>reheusion.  Mi*,  Trollope 
says  of  the  modern  English  archbishop,  "  He  should  be  very  atlable 
on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays,  secluding  himself  somewhat  on  the  other 


*  He  dearly  dt^«  :  for  the  some  assertion  ii  rp|iefitecl,  and  ctirriod  out  in  ali  ite  detail,— 
"matiiia,  kuds,  nones,  vespers,  complines,  and  what  not,  were  tlieir  lot/' — (P,  90.) 

t  Even  the  American  Mr.  Everett  might  bavo  saved  our  author  from  thia  mistake.  For 
he  mentions  it  aa  a  pretty  gencml  belief,  but  erroneous :  "  On  the  Cam/'  p.  240. 

I  Wo  cannot  forbear  mentioning  the  late  Afthdeacon  EvaoB,  viuar  of  Hevcrsham,  "Weat- 
moreland,  and  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  :  Br.  Atlay^  successor  of  Dr.  Hook 
in  the  vicarage  of  Leeda,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's ;  and  the  two  Qdmirahle  rectors  of  the 
churches  at  Loughbortujgh,  who  bolh  tofjk  their  Hvinga  eb  fellows  of  Emmanuel.  But 
ttmilax  iiiBtiyicea  abound  in  every  neighbourhood. 
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five  (lays  uf  tlie  week,'*  &c.— (P.  13.)  Kow  to  what  episcopal  practice 
this  refers,  it  is  not  easy  to  say :  perhaps  to  tfie  Disbup  of  Djinlon's 
weekly  levees  at  London  House  trii  transact  biisitiess  with  his  clerg)^ 
If  sf),  like  almost  even'thing  else  which  !Mr.  Trollnpe  reports,  it  has 
l)ecoriie  unrecognisable  in  the  transit. 

In  mentioning  the  various  qualifieations  for  the  episcopate  he  says, 
"There  was  the  editor  of  the  (J reek  play,  whose  ladder  was  generally 
nn  arfimiiiiiftiKT  irilh  Grnlc  jmnfiHaikm!'  What  particular  branch  of 
scholarship  this  may  represent,  it  is  cpiite  beyond  us  to  say.  Indeed, 
we  are  not  without  suspicion  that  !Mn  Trollopes  acquaintance  witli 
(ireek  is  of  the  very  sliglitest:  tliat  liere,  as  in  ntlier  ijistances,  he  is 
describing  what  be  knows  nothing  ot  We  are  led  to  this  inference 
from  an  expression  here  and  there  betraying  non -appreciation  of  the 
source  of  tlie  meaning  of  words.  For  instance,  we  read  on  p,  7is — 
*'/'cr  the  nnsuecessfid  town  incumbent  we  aH  of  us  hnvt  sifmpathif, 
,  .  ,  But  for  tlic  successful  tf>wn  incundient,  Jltr  the  clerg}^man 
who  fills  bis  church  m  ith  pm}'erfub  tearful,  excitable,  but  at  the  same 
time  remimerative  ladies,  few  men  can  have  any  ^^fmpatht^r  Now  it 
his  ard  to  believe  that  any  man  knowing  Greek  should  talk  of  *'^i^t*^ 
pitlit/  fw\''  He  would  as  soon  say,  *' parhicrshij}  for''  We  ^'fed 
pifj/  for"  but  we  "have  si/Nqyftthj/  imthy 

Here  is  another  curious  prejiositional  usage :  "  Onr  deficiency  or 
our  security  .  ,  ,  must  depend,  as  it  lias  latterly  been  caused,  hi/ 
the  selections  made  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day.*' — (P.  7).  Mr. 
Trollope  is  ajpparently  fond  of  these  zeugmatic  constructifma,  bat  does 
not  ([uite  know  boAv  to  manage  them,  *'  It  almost  seems  that  some- 
thing a]ipr<mcliing  to  hypocrisy  toe^^e  a  necassary  comiionent  part  of 
the  ehamcter  of  the  Euglisli  parson."— (P,  r>3.)  T!us  is  a  combhiation 
of  "seems  an  (/'something  teere,'^  and  seems  that  something  is. 

Let  us  hope  that  "  lay  inipropr/r^f/if  **  (jx  ^5)  is  a  misprint :  but 
we  are  by  no  means  sure  of  it 

Here  is  a  remarkable  sentence,  which  defies  alike  solution  by 
arclueology  or  Ijy  history : — "  The  Irish  Protestant  clergj^man  is  ever 
longing  to  lead  iroaps  of  tJu^  Ixommi  Cathotus  rf  Iretand  in  trimnph  to 
the  top}  of  the  Tarpeiatb  rock  of  eoitva'sion:  luit  tliey  succeed  in  bring'- 
ing  thither  but  one  ami  another,  and  these  one  and  another  are  such 
that  they  hardh/  ^'ace  the  chariot  whceifi  of  (heir  rietorsJ' — (P.  107.) 
WTiat  this  means,  we  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  guess.  Can  ]\Ir. 
Troilope's  idea  be  that  the  triuniphed-over  were  di*agged  at  the  chariot 
wheels,  not  to  the  Capitol,  but  to  the  Tarpeian  rock,  at  tlie  other 
extremity  of  the  hOl :  and  diies  he  believe  that  the  punishment 
reserved  for  tliem  was,  not  e.\:ecution  in  the  ^Mamertiue  prison,  but 
being  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  ? 

Accuracy  in  details,  and  in  naiJies,  is  not  among  ^Ir.  TroUopcs 
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axcellences.  "Wliat  would  our  IVieiida  the  ritiiiilists  say  to  this  asser- 
tion : — "  There  are  few,  I  think,  now  wlio  remeiuher  much  of  the  Low 
ChiOTh  peculiarities  of  the  Bishop  of  Loudon  Jiaving  fnrgotteu  all  tliat 
{&ic)  in  the  results  of  his  episcopate." — (P.  27.)  And  what  will  the 
great  northern  Canon  think  of  fame,  when  he  finds  himself  (p.  72) 
designated  as  "  Mc-Avt/A;'*  / 

Mr.  Trollope  has  a  chapter  on  *'  the  Iiish  heuetieed  clergy num  :'* 
and  without  pretending  to  a  more  intimate  knowledge  than  others 
of  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland,  wo  may  venture  to  say  that  Idunders 
lie  as  thick  hem  as  in  the  rest  of  the  book.  We  can  at  all  events 
point  out  those  which  ore  on  the  surface,  as  belonging  to  the  general 
subject.  After  wonderinpj  (p.  1U>)  tliat  there  should  be  need  of  many 
curates  in  Ireland,  and  that  there  as  well  as  here,  a  cnmcy  sltould  be 
the  iirst  step,  he  says,  '*  The  young  cle^^'man  almmi  aiways  becomes 
a  cumte;'  He  is  theu  iL^niomut  of  the  faet  that  ytanig  elei^^ymen 
always  must  bt^come  eiu^ates,  whether  in  Irehiud  or  in  Etj gland,  unless 
ordained  on  a  eullege  feOowship.  Tlie  distinction  betNveen  fk(/rt4's  of 
HoJff  OnUrs  is  a  matter  beyond  Mr^TroHope's  researeh.  He  fancies  a 
young  deacon  may  step  into  a  living  at  once  on  his  ordination:  ho 
probably  believes  that  many  do. 

A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  Insli  clergy  will  serve  to 
convict  his  descriptions  of  utter  nntmthfidness.  *'  Irish  clei'gy- 
men/'  he  says  (p.  Ill),  "  ai-e  bound  together  more  closely  than 
clerg3anen  in  England,  chiefly  from  the  want  of  op|Muiiniity 
for  divergence.''  And  be  goas  on  to  describe  them  as  being  all 
'*  high  Protestants : "  nay,  that  any  bishop  even,  going  into 
Ireland  with  more  liberal  views,  finds  liimself  irresistibly  drawn  in 
this  direction,  and  obliged  to  swun  witJi  the  stream.  We  need  but 
quote  the  w^oitls  to  expose  their  absnixlity.  Among  the  Irish  ciei'gj% 
in  proportion  to  the  waruitli  of  their  temperament,  the  differences  in 
Church  opinion  are  even  more  strongly  matked  than  among  oui-selves. 
An  Irishman  is  ever  strongly  convinced  that  he  is  in  the  right — so 
far  Mr.  TroUope  is  for  once  accurate  :  and  Ibr  tliat  xmy  reason,  diver- 
gences are  more  marked  and  more  strongly  assertetl  there  tlian  liere. 

We  have  dwelt  longer  perJinps  than  it  was  worth  whik'-  upon  this 
very  paltry  book.  But  we  felt  tliat  it  is  but  a  sample  of  a  kind  of 
writing  about  the  clergy  which  is  disgmeing  the  pages  of  onr  public 
joumaLs,  ajid  is  by  the  uninformed  taken  for  something  very  able,  and 
very  damaging.  Of  tliis  the  Times  first  set  the  example;  and  we 
have  only  to  look  to  any  Church  article  wliieh  appears  in  that  paper 
to  set?  it  reproduee^^  in  its  vfov^t  form. 

Amidst  ail  ilice^^  characterizations  of  the  English  clergy,  and  after 
all  the  epigrammatic  prose  in  which  they  have  been  described,  there 
are  yet  many  chapters  of  their  description  left  unwritten.     One  of  the 
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tnieat  and  most  useful  of  tliese  would  be  that  which  should  speak  of 
that  wide  maigin  by  which  among  ourselves  the  boundar)^  between 
the  clerical  and  secular  is  gradually  shaded  off:  that  entering  of  our 
clergy  so  widely  iuta  the  pursuits  of  literature  and  science,  wliich 
while  it  constitutes  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  Angli- 
aiiLsiJi,  acts  we  conceive  most  beneficially  both  on  the  Church  and 
&n  society.     There  always  ought  to  l>e,  and  tlieix^  always  wUl  be,  a 
sutticient  nimiber  of  our  clergy  wholly  or  mainly  devoted  to  their 
sacred  duties.     But  e\  en  these,  for  tlie  most  part,  have  been  educated 
in  our  great  Uni%'ersities,  where  they  have  learned,  imt  the  temper  uf 
clerical  partisans,  but  that  of  scholai-s  and  gentlemen.     And  we  think 
the  day  would  be  much  to  he  deplored^  when  desire  for  some  effectual 
clerical  tmijiing  should  separate  off  our  youtli,  and  consign  the  future 
candidates  for  Ordei^  to  seminaries,  or  theological  colleges.     A  very 
gre^it  portion  of  their  usefulness  in  after  life  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  they  have  been,  in  their  education,  so  long  undistinguished  from 
others  who  were  preparmg  for  secular  pursuits.     The  teneficial  effects 
on  their  own  charactei-s  are  obvious,  and  need  not  be  dwelt  on;  but 
^ther  results  follow,  which  ai-^  perhaps  not  so  fretpiently  taken  into 
Bcount.     The   seeds  uf  literature   and   science   thus   sown   in   the 
^'outhful  minds  of  our  clergy  are  expected  by  many  to  wither  ujj  and 
die  as  soon  iks  they  enter  on  their  life's  emplo}Tnent.     And  doubtless, 
in  many  cases,  this  is  so.     The  effect  of  classical  and  niatliematical 
attainment  has  been  collateral  rather  than  direct :  has  given  elegance 
and  precision,  but  no  more :  has  fallen  into  the  soul  rather  like  the 
seed  which  perishes  before  the   future  plant,  than  like  that  wliich 
becomes  that  plant  itself.     But  in  many  cases  this  is  not  so.     The 
pursuit  of  youth  becomes  a  pursuit  through  life :  blends  with  and 
modifies  life's  main  employment,  or  even  in  some  instaujces  causes  it 
to  be,  as  matter  of  active  exertion,  put  by.     Hence  it  is  that  among 
us  in  England  the  clerical  profession  furnisher  so  largo  a  portion  of 
every  list  of  names  eminent  in  literature  and  science.    And  hence 
too  that  in  the  Church  here,  provisions  have  been  retained  for  tlie 
patronage  and  encouragement  of  litemture  and  art  and  science :  pm- 
visions  which,  so  chamcteristically  of   English  institutions,  have  in 
uio.'it  cases  not  been  originally  intended  for  any  such  object,  nor  even 
now  serve  it  directly  or  always,  but  only  as  occasion  requires,  more  by 
haphazard  than  of  set  purpose.     There  may  be  in  a  generation  half 
a  dozen  examples  in  which  a  deaner}^  or  a  canonry  has  serv-ed  \o  fur- 
nish forth  some  man  eminent  in  his  influence  over  the  thought  of  his 
time:  the  occupants  of  the  rest  of  those  dignities,  or  the  otlier  occu- 
pants of  that  one  within  human  memory,  have  left  no  «uch  mark,  nor 
have  seemed  in  any  notable  way  to  justify  their  appointment     In  a 
large  proportion  of  these  other  cases,  the  bestowal  haa  been  for  work 
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*:uii<?,  ami  the  lUgiiity  lini?  been  tlie  evening  of  ease  and  lionour  far 
those  wlio  have  bume  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  It  is  thus  that 
the  Church  is  enabled  not  only  to  be  just  to  men  who  have  spent 
tijeir  lives  m  her  service,  but  also  to  be  the  fostering  mother  of  learn- 
ing  and  art  and  science — to  be  a  larger  and  even  more  elective  Lite- 
a jry  Fund  tlian  the  adniirahle  inslitution  which  bears  that  name.  Wts 
have  no  iilea  of  the  proportion  of  Iiuoks  written  by  the  clergy  to  the 
whole  number  of  books  published,  nor  of  the  contributions  of  the 
dei^'  to  the  numerous  charities  of  our  land  :  but  we  are  quite  pre- 
pared for  any  degree  of  surprise  at  the  greatness  of  either. 

Here  it  is  too,  that  the  regulation  ret[uiring  college  fellows  to  takd 
Orders,  finds,  if  not  its  justification,  at  least  some  support  from  its 
leault^.  Who  for  instance  can  but  rejoice  that  the  gigantic  mental 
.stature  of  such  a  nian  as  the  late  iVhister  of  Trinity  was  clothed  upoa 
with  the  clerical  office  ?  Who  ever  gnnlgcd  to  liuckland  his  deaner}> 
i»r  to  Sedgwick  his  canoniy  ?  The  Church  herself,  while  she  honoui-s 
such  men,  derives  honour  fnim  thenu  It  may  suit  mere  flippant 
writers  for  present  eflect  to  sneer  at  '*  easy  deaneries  "  and  reverend 
fellows  of  colleges :  but  a  itionient's  thought  will  show^  that  these 
things  are,  by  any  one  who  loves  his  country  and  looks  to  the  true 
interests  of  society,  to  be  otherwise  estinuited. 

The  production  of  sucli  a  book  as  this  cannot  be  looked  on  as  other 
than  a  serious  public  evil.  Here  is  a  layman,  in  a  great  and  eidight- 
ened  comnumity,  writing  respecting  the  Church  of  his  country.  That 
country  needs  all  possible  counsel,  all  jjossible  sympathy,  under  her 
present  circumstances,  as  regards  the  Church  and  her  work  among 
the  jieople.  Her  clergy,  M'itli  an  amount  of  energy"  and  self-denial 
]ier]mps  never  liefore  exhibited  by  any  body  of  men,  devoting  their 
substance  ami  their  lives  to  the  necessities  of  theii*  parishes,  sustain- 
ing the  pruicipal  weight  of  contribution  to  the  charities  of  the  lantl, 
ai-e  yet  totally  incapable  of  overtaking  the  innneuse  increase  of  our 
jM^jpulation.*  Tlie  situation  is  a  very  grave  one,  and  one  which  any 
man  WTiting  in  earnest  ought  to  contemplate  with  a  desire  to  con- 
tribute his  advice  for  its  amendment.  Now  in  view  of  such  a  duty, 
we  du  feel  that  we  have  a  right  to  complain  of  the  tone  assumed 
by  our  writers  of  ability  in  treating  of  tlic  Church  and  her  work, 
"While  every  other  profession  is  spoken  of  with  mtelligent  appreciation 
nf  its  emplo}^nent,  and  respect  for  those  wdio  carry  it  on,  the  popular 
tone  of  the  press  w^ith  i-egard  to  tlie  tJhurch  is  uniforndy  one  of  banter 
and  frivolity.  I*erluips  tlie  very  worst  sijecimens  of  this  are  to  be 
found  in  articles  in  the  Times.     Superior  in  assumption  to  others, 

•  In  the  foUowiJig  remarks  wc  woiilJ  be  unULrstoofl  as  plctwling  not  for  the  Chiirtli  of 
^Eagland  projier,  aa  diatinguiahLHl  from  Noiuoiifomuty,  hut  for  tlio  groat  Trork  Tvbieh  ih& 
Churtli  of  England,  in  couiuoa  willi  :Nanoutti<>niiity,  u  at  pri'seut  curry inij  oa. 
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Vriting  witli  immense  majesty  of  style  and  dictatorial  tone,  their 
antliors  not  only  bctra}^  as  has  l»een  already  inentioned,  gross  igrin- 
ranee  of  the  Church's  system,  but  iniifoTmly  treat  the  whole  8ul»ject 
with  a  flippnncy  and  want  of  cameRlness  which  is  one  of  the  saddest 
syniptuni8  iif  \a\x  time.  We  arc  afraid  that  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
tempt for  ameliorating  moml  inthience  is  a  condition  of  the  ephemeral 
popularity  by  which  our  jouiiuds  maintain  their  circulation.  We  are 
Sony  tliut  our  best  \\Titers  of  fiction  find  it  the  mt^st  pro fi table  invest- 
ment of  their  talents  to  rail  at  the  Church,  and  indite  Theophmstic 
caricatxireH  of  the  clergy.  We  are  sorrv'  to  see  that  the.  fairness  Mhicli 
has  l)ecn  supposed  characteristic  of  our  nation  shoulil  be  abandoned 
by  T^Titei^s,  and  its  abandonment  ac^rjuieseed  in  liy  readers,  when  an 
order  of  men  is  treated  of,  wdiose  work,  and  whose  sacrifices,  eminently 
retjuire  it  to  be  shown. 

*  Take  but  two  points:  and  to  be  strictly  just,  one  of  these  shall  be^ 
as  regards  the  clergy,  on  each  side :  one,  a  statement  of  their  w^ants» 
the  other,  a  complaint  of  their  defects. 

L  One  of  tlie  most  ciyin^  wants  of  the  clerg}'  at  the  pi^esent  time 
IS,  the  sanctioned  and  onlerly  co-nperation  of  laymen  in  the  laborious 
Work  of  tlteir  pnrislics.  And  it  may  at  once  be  assunuMb  that  this 
help  may  l>e  best  given  by  the  adoption  of  tliose  laymen  wdio  may  be 
desirous  of  giving  such  help,  into  an  inferior  and  not  indelible  degree 
of  orders  in  t!ie  Cluirch.  The  position  of  the  clergy  themselves  will 
not  bear  lowering.  They  are,  as  has  been  well  pointed  out,  the  com- 
missioned othcers  of  the  anuy  of  the  Oluneh :  and  neither  here,  nor  in 
the  army  proper,  would  it  be  expedient  tft  take  from  such  ofbcerg  either 
rights  or  position.  But  it  has  been  also  pointed  out,  that  the  Cliurcli, 
like  tlie  army,  wants  her  7mw-commissioned  oflicers:  needs  a  class  of 
men,  working  under  authority,  who  may  touch,  and  move  amongst, 
the  great  noddle  stratum  of  society.  Tlie  possession  of  such  a  class 
of  ministers  has  been  unquestionably  the  chief  strength  of  Xoncon- 
fornnty.  But  it  is  not  so  mucli  for  the  sake  of  competition  with  Non- 
conformity, as  for  any  efficient  cnm  ing  out  of  Iut  own  work,  that  tlm 
Church  needs  these  oi^gauized  lay-helpers.  And  we  rejoice  to  lind, 
that  in  this  present  spring  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation  seut 
down  to  the  Lower  House  a  message  requesting  their  advice  on  the 
appointment  by  the  bishops  of  such  a  class  of  lay-helpers,  ami  tliat 
the  Lower  House  returned  an  all  but  imanimous  answer,  i*econimend- 
ing  such  appointment.  Tlie  metliod  of  it  would  we  presume  be  this: 
the  lajTaan  thus  volunteering  his  help  would,  after  due  examination 
into  his  fitness  for  the  work  which  be  seeks,  be  presented  to  Vi\^ 
bishop,  who,  with  or  without  laying-on  of  band.«5,  ^Muld  autborizo 
him  to  perfonii  CLUiin  quasi-ministerial  duties,  such  as  the  reading  of 
Scripture  nnd  visitat:"on  of  sick  persons,  ml  if  it  seemed  desirable, 
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tl[<j  liuUlin^f  of  LaiLtlet  or  cottat^^ii  lectures,  tinLl  ljt^l|»inL^  tlic  r.lergy  in  any 
otliei'  wuy  Jiut  touching  upon  tlie  iieciilkr  uiiices  of  tlnj  imiiiistry  itself. 
SuL'ii  appointment  would  probably  be  renewable  by  licence  fi'Oin  time 
to  time,  and  at  any  time  terminjibk  at  t!ie  will  of  tlie  holder  himselt 
This  latter  point  is,  we  conceive!^  an  absolute  ^Inc  qua  nun.  If  this 
class  of  persona  is  to  be  in  any  sense  "  set  apart,"  tlie  \Ndiole  purpose' 
is  frustrated.  It  is  neeessary,  from  whatever  riudv  in  life  they  are 
taken  (anil  tliere  is  reason  to  expect  that  many  would  oiler  them- 
Belvea  from  the  liiglmr,  as  welt  as  the  middle  class  of  ^society),  to  that 
rank  tliey  must  still  Ijelong,  to  its  oicupations  and  its  interests,  and 
not  to  a  separate  chiss:  and,  shoidtl  circumstances  iirevent  their  con- 
tinuing to  render  the  help,  into  that  class  they  should  be  allowed 
to  subside,  losing  again  tlie  ofliee,  with  its  ch^signation  and  its  obliga- 
tianSj  OS  completely  as  if  they  hatl  never  nndertidien  it. 

We  venture  to  tliiidi  that  if  tlus  arrangement  can  he  carrie<l  out, 
the  gain  tu  the  (^'hurch  will  he  immens?.  Xot  only  will  memliers 
who  arc  now  working  for  her  irregidarly,  be  brought  into  her  tuderly 
system  and  more  closely  attached  to  her,  but  many  who  are  now 
Itxvkiug  on  frnui  :i  ilistance,  not  finrling  any  place  thuugh  willing  to 
help,  wouUI  have  theii'  places  and  duties  assigned  them.  x\nn>iig  tliese 
latter,  it  may  i>e  expected,  will  be  at  least  some  of  those  who  from 
yearning  fur  sacred  emplnyment  and  not  finding  it  in  the  Church, 
become  Kuncouformist  ministers.  And  of  course  the  amount  of  sub- 
stantial help  gained  by  ths  clergy  would  be  both  gi*eater  in  amount, 
and  of  a  more  satisfactory  kind,  tlian  imder  the  [U'esent  irregular  and 
desultory  system  u^  Scripture-readers. 

IL  The  other  |Kjint  which  we  intended  to  notice  is,  the  unsatis- 
fnr.tiny  condition  of  preaching,  considered  jus  a  whole,  in  the  Clmrch  of 
Knghind.  We  purposely  say,  considered  as  a  whole  :  meaning  thereby 
that  the  average  sermon  of  the  English  clerg}'  is  far  beue^ith  what  it 
ought  to  be.  We  wmild  fain  lielleve  that  some  improvement  has  of 
late  years  taken  j^lacc :  but  any  such  self-congratulation  must  be  coii- 
siderubly  tlashed  by  the  fact  of  the  advertisement  and  sale,  to  a  a  ery 
great  extent,  of  lithographed  and  manuscript  sermons:  If  these 
should  \}M  ill  themselvtiS  better  than  their  purcliasci-s  could  have  pro* 
duced,  it  would  be  no  subject  of  congratulation,  to  have  raised  the 
character  of  our  sermons  at  the  expense  of  the  honesty  of  the 
preachers.  For  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  deliverer  of  a 
lithographed  or  purchased  manuscript  senooa  is  a  thorougldy  dis- 
honest ]iian;  guilty  of  a  forgery  and  deceit  njjon  his  parishioners. 
And  next  to  the  disgnice  that  the  Church  incurs  tiy  having  sueli 
unprincipled  persons  among  her  miuisters,  is  this,  that  journals  enjoy- 
ing a  certain  character  for  res[>ectahility  sliould  admit  into  their  pages 
advertisements  announcing  these  disreputable  forgeries.    What  woidd 


he  thought  and  done,  if  a  socidar  paper  fontained  an  annnnnpnmcnt  of 
forged  bank-notes  for  sale  ?  And  yet,  where  ib  realty  the  diflerence  i 
The  sermon  has  its  money's  worth  just  as  the  promissory  not^  has :  the 
sermon  is  lithograplied,  or  offered  lor  sale  and  l)oiiglit  in  manuscript, 
for  the  e.v27rf:ss  jmrpcm  of  (hveivinff  the  voHfj  raja  lion.  And  we  nre 
not  of  the  number  who  think  it  any  derogation  from  a  elerg}*maij, 
if  he  really  require  H  either  from  inability  or  want  of  leistire,  to  preaeli 
the  sermons  of  another,  provided  it  be  honestly  and  openl}'  done- 
We  shouhl  Iionour  tlie  man,  who,  having  two  seniions  to  preach  eveiy 
Sunday,  and  finding  Iiimself  unable  to  write-  more  than  one,  shfmld  at 
tlie  second  sei-viee  boklly  and  honourably  take  into  the  pulpit  a 
printed  vobime.  announce  to  his  people,  when  he  begins  the  pnictice^ 
the  reason  of  it,  and  always  the  autli(>r  of  the  bof»k,  ami  rend,  having 
jii-eviously  made  himself  well  arquaiided  with  its  contents  and  style, 
the  sermon  of  another.  T|iere  might  be  dissatisfaction  at  first:  but 
it  w^ould,  provided  the  practieo  were  not  a  cloak  cif  inilolcnee,  soon 
subside.  And  more  than  this ;  any  judicious  selcetimi  ^vould  probably 
leave  his  congregation  the  gainei-s.  But  this  would  be  widely  diflerent 
from  the  conduct  of  the  man  who  mounts  the  pulpit  with  a  written 
sei^mon  whicli  he  never  WTotc;  and  concerning  whnm  the  unwelcome 
fact  soon  dawns  upon  his  congregation,  that  if  his  ability  have  been 
tried  and  found  wanting,  they  have  nothing  to  fall  back  on  in  \\\^ 
integrity. 

That  it  may  not  be  supposed  wc  are  making  much  of  a  tri fling  evil, 
we  extract  the  adveitisenamts  on  this  sul>jeet  from  the  vHrrc/U 
ntunhcr  of  the  UcckmtMlcal  Gazette.^ 

OIUGINAL,  SOUND,  PlJVIN,  AND  SCKIP- 
TURAL  HKhMONH,— Thf^st^  fSermou-s  vrni- 
ten  in  Maunscriiit  Lithngi:a]ihy,  art!  by  <  'lergjnnen 
only,  and  continue  to  give  the  utmost  Batisfactiou. 
The  circulation  is  cxclusivc4y  confined  h>  the  Clergy, 
and  all  coainiunications  received  in  the  strictest 
confidence.  Two  etf^rif  Thnrmifif/y  2^.,  pmt  free. 
Thirtwn  for  12s. ;  or,  Twenty -five  (suitable  for 
General  Parpoees),  1/.  Is.,  rarrnifje  free,  Bermonson 
Chill,  Schools,  &a  Special  8emions  to  Order. 
Stamps  may  he  sent  as  pnyinent  oji  sums  not 
exceeiling  5s, 

Address  Eev.  D.  C,  21,  King's-roadj  Gray's  Inn, 
London,  W.C, 


•  We  are  loiry  to  s^e,  that  the  Gtiardtati  doe«  not  doae  ats  colanms  against  adverti*©^ 
mrata  of  the  same  kind. 
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PAROCHIAL  SEIIMOXa 


PLAIN,   SOUND,  rRACTICAL,  and  OIII- 
OINAL.     Ediknl  by  tin  M,A,  of  Uxlbr<l 
A  New  Sermon  weekly.     Ternis,  13s.  per  (|iinrter. 

SEEMONS  FOR  WHITSUNDAY  and  TRINITY 
SUNDAY,  nmrhj  wmbj. 

"  These  sGrmons  are  written  specinlJy  for  ilcincal  Ti«e. 
They  are  in  fact  originnl  litho graphed  discourses  for  the  relief 
of  the  ver}'  ranny  tlergy  who  have  not  time,  amidst  the  press 
of  parochial  and  other  work,  to  compose  two  sermons,  tho 
minimum  rcMjuired  weekly.  The  sermons  we  have  seen  have 
been  supplied  hy  clergy  in  high  repute  aa  preachers,  and  are 
in  ftU  respect*  atiitablc  to  their  purpose,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  during  the  eight  years  the  plan  has  h«*en  at  work  it  hoa 
been  of  real  benefit  not  only  to  many  a  hard-working  parish 
priest,  but  what  is  of  greater  moment,  to  his  parishioners/* — 
JfjA/i  Bull,  I)fr.  IQth,  18G4, 

For  particularB,  address  M.  S.  S.,  57,  Regcnt's-park-road, 


LITHOGRAPHED  SEEMONS^^Just  piir^ 
chnscd^  from  tlic  Executors  of  a  CJei^'piiau  at 
Lincoln,  many  hundred  very  legible  M8,  SER- 
MONS, Specimens  hy  post  for  One  Shilling  in 
stamps.  Widows  ami  Executors  Laving  any  MS, 
Sermons  for  disposal,  will  meet  vnih  a  liheral  offer 
on  ai4>lication  to  Xlic^uas  Millard,  Bo^jkseller,  38, 
Ludg^iti^diill,  London,  Book^  Btm^ht,  SoliI,  or 
Exchanged 


ORIGINAL  PLAIN  PRACTICAL  SER- 
MONS.— </ircuktioti  cxclnsively  confined  to 
the  Clergy. — -The  I'rivate  Cii"cular  can  he  !iad  post 
free  by  the  Clergy  on  giving  their  name  Mnd  addrcBS, 
and  WTiting  to  "  Rev.  S.  P.  O.,"  as  below.  Specimen 
Sermons  can  also  be  seen  on  the  conditions  therein 
named  without  any  charge  but  that  <>f  post^nge. 

Quarterly  Subscription,  13s.  Ckl.     Commencing  at 
any  date. 

Address  Rev.  8.  P.  0.,  53,  Bolaover-street,  Lon- 
don, W. 
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LITHOGRAPHED  SERMOKS. 


ORIGINAL    TLAIN     rilACTICAL    SER- 
MONS.    A  Lithographic  rerimiical     Ivlited 
liy  Rev.  8,  P,  (X,  53,  lj<il8ovur-street,  Loiiclon. 

rmlw  tlus  heailiiij?  **  Tirr:  LiTBiuny  Churchman*' 
for  ^diuuhuf^  AuQiid  ist,  L'^G3,  lias  an  article  whicli 
thus  con  chides  : — 

*'  NoW|  if  ve  understanf!  l\\e  system  so  supcesafully  begun 
hy  *  S.  W  0./  it  i«  BUth  a»  we  harit  hinted  nf,  and  w©  think 
that  he  is  Ukely  to  do  n  great  ftervico  to  the  Chur<?h|  and  to 
the  Cltr^-y  iu  particular,  hy  means  of  hi«  Senjian  Periodical. 
He  ij)  himself  a  Lnndon  preachifr  of  some  eminence,  and  wo 
feel  eonfident  that  the  most  reverent  nnd  deecnt  manner  in 
^I'hit'h  the  eeniioni*  of  others  I'nu  be  twt'd  by  the  Clergy  is  that 
whith  \»  here  employed. 

*'  The  matter  arid  style  of  the  Bermon«  are  eminently  fitted 
for  the  pmposrs  for  which  they  have  been  iasned.  Indeed, 
there  i«  a  foreibleness  of  diction  about  some  ot  them — a  phdO' 
neM  and  vit  a  po+?try— a  pkajsantnoss  but  yet  an  awfril 
aolemnity^  which  makes  us  unwilling  even  at  a  late  hour  i<i 
end  onr  jwrusal  of  them.  Thoughtful  and  thought -provoking 
they  ore  in  a  great  degree ;  while  the  silver  ring  upon  the 
heart,  of  here  and  there  the  seulenecs  of  one  of  the  reverend 
contrihutofB  ealk  np  the  memory  of  tlio  pa*t»  that  atill  clinga 
to  the  name  and  writings  of  those  dearly  loved  by  tin.  Thr 
natw'9  of  ihii  publicatian  forbidn  our  making  any  estracU. 
But  we  etm  My  mo»t  truthfuHtj^  that  tkry  nrf  %rhnt  itermtm* 
ahould  iff,  and  dittimthj  aim  fit  hrinying  /touh  n^rer  to  God — 
and  we,  therefore,  bid  the  editor  a  hearty  *  God  apeed/  in  hii^ 
important  undertaking.'* 


ESTABUSHTO    1853. 

nER:\IOXS.  OKIGINAL.  PLAIN,  axdPRAC- 

O  TICAL.  On  L^st  May,  InvtJ  Kt.^rmc»ns  for  June, 
OecasioiiaLs  nti  all  suhjects.  (Uitireh  Catechism, 
Chil:>fl,  iSrhiiols,  Mii>sionaiy,  &€.,  Szc,  1,000  for 
stdectiun,  and  I*i»t  went  on  application. 

Henry  F.  Gaywuod,  257,  High  Htdlioni,  Lviuhin, 


SER^rONS  FOR  THE  PrLPIT,  Litbographed. 
InttTleaved,  P*y  a  ( 'h-rg^'man.  ronniienep 
on  ohtaininj^^  a  liniit^^d  number  of  tjuarterly  Sub- 
scrihors.  A  t^hiarter's  Os.  ^ih  po^t-free.  Nanr»**, 
but  not  Hubscri|)tion»,  ivceived  at  iiiv.^ent*  Detailed 
porticulai's  ready,  one  stamp,  and  Specimen  Sermons, 
Is,,  kttur  jxist,  Is.  4d, 

B.  K  v.,  1,  Chancery-lanf3,  London,  W.C. 
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These  are  really  disgraceful  1  and  umong  tliem,  "vve  knuw  nut  Ijy 
what  epithet  to  distinguish  the  nnctuons  hypocrisy  of  the  critiqne 
from  the  Literary  Churrhmmu  We  doubt  whether  roguery  and 
sanctity  were  ever  hrought  much  nearer  together  than  in  the  tw{> 
senteuees  which  we  have  printed  in  italics. 

But  we  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  remedy  for  snch  a  state  of  things? 
The  ant^wer  is  that  it  must  Im  sought  a  long  way  off,  and  will  take 
time  to  bring  into  operation.  A&  was  observed  by  one  of  the  s])eakers 
at  the  late  Church  Congress  at  Norwich,  the  licence  to  preach  nmst 
not  lie  so  cheajdy  bestowed  as  now.  The  bishops  niiLst  not  empower 
men  to  be  preachei-s,  till  it  be  ascertained  whether  they  ptissess  the 
faculty  or  not.  In  some  ca^es  perhaps  this  may  not  be  iHjssible  tOl  tlie 
year  of  tlie  tliaconate  1ms  past.  In  that  case,  the  licence,  temporarily 
gi'anteil,  would  not  be  renewed,  and  the  candidate  laiglit  either  remain 
a  deacon  all  his  life,  or  if  ordained  a  priest,  be  precluded  fiom  liolding 
preferment.  In  either  case,  he  would  liave  to  remain  all  bis  life  an 
assistant  curate,  A  few  such  cai3es  would  produce  a  salutLiry  eHect  in 
clearing  the  Church  of  these  "  literarv"^  Chiirchmen  "  and  their  forged 
sermons.  But  by  far  the  best  way  of  duuig  so  would  be  {a}  ascertain, 
by  pre^  ions  training,  tlie  fsu't  of  capacity  to  preacdi  before  adndtting 
to  the  diaconate  at  alb  Were  not  the  matter  comiilicated  with 
secidar  considerations  about  succession  to  family  li\'ings  and  the  like, 
this  great  improvement  might  be  made  without  any  resd  ddliculty. 

We  shoidd  like  to  return  to  Mr.  Trollojie  for  a  little  while  before  we 
conclude,  for  the  sake  of  his  last  chapter — "Tlie  clerg}^nan  who  sub- 
scribes for  Colenso/'  And  we  are  the  more  anxious  to  do  so,  because 
it  will  afford  us  the  opjiortunity  of  parting  good  friends  with  iVIr. 
Trtjllope.  For  this  is  the  one  chapter  in  his  buok  which  we  really  can 
abnost  unreseiTedly  praise.  It  ia  a  piece  of  capital  description,  not 
overdone.  The  writer  is  evidently  more  at  home  among  the  phenomena 
of  unbelief,  than  among  those  of  midonbting  fiiitb  and  obedience. 
And  noiiR  ciiii  deny  that  lie  has  in  this  chai>ter  touclied  a  very  sore 
point  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Church  :  and  not  nf  the  Chiu*ch 
only,  but  of  orthodox  Dissenting  bu<lies  also,  I^Ir.  Troll o^ie  very  well 
descrilius  the  sort  of  increa-sing  del>ateable  margin  of  thought,  which 
the  prevalence  of  unbeUef  is  i>roducing  even  in  the  mhids  of  the  most 
devuut  and  orthudox. 

We,  who  have  conJidence  in  the  Church  l>eing  divinely  guided  int^> 
all  the  truth  which  is  to  l)e  revealed  to  licr,  believe  that  this  state  of 
things  will  ultimately  tend  to  the  clearing  of  doubt  and  tlje  stability 
of  tlie  faith.  We  believe  tlie  time  to  be  one  of  trial,  and  of  tiie 
working  of  God's  Spirit  in  the  spirits  of  men :  one  which  needs,  above 
other  times,  all  the  faculties  of  discernment,  anfl  sober  discretion, 
and  sound   infurence.     All   hastiness   in  adopting  new  conclusions, 
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nil  dictatorial   perempt^riness   in   refusing   tliem,  must    equally  l^e 
esdiewed.     It  h  not  easy,  at  such  a  time,  to  say  which  iloes  the 
more  harm,  lu:'  who  impugns  the  faith,  or  his  denouncer.     Of  one 
thing  M'e  are  certain :  tliiit  one   such  sentence  as  that  \iitered  the 
other  day  hy  a  popular  Evangelical  leader  against  the  most  remark- 
able hook  oi'  the  day,  will  do  more  harm,  than  could  ever  the  book 
itself,  even  were  it   all  tlmt  he  described  it  as  being.      We  want, 
what  seems  giievously  lacking  among  the  prominent  defenders  of  our 
faith,  largeness  of  sympathy,  warmth  of  charity :  power  to  go  down 
among,  and  to  deal  with,  tliose  seetliing  eddies  of  thought  which  are 
BOW  carrying  ro\niti  and  rr^und  the  awakening  midtitude*     For  ages, 
the  Church  slumbered  and  neglected  her  duties.     She  might  have 
trained  the  thonglit  of  tlie  nation  :  but  she  preferred  port  and  plurali- 
ties.    She  left  education  in  tlie  iiands  of  othei-s,  and  wlicn  she  saw  it 
inevitable,  feebly  followed  in  their  track.     Let  her  not  now  tiii-n  and 
rail  at  those  mIio  are  olieyiug  llie  luiivei'sal  rail  to  awake  and  behold 
the  light.     Let  her  rather  study  liow  to  guide  tliem :  for  it  is  in  her 
imwer,  if  she  will     Let  her  furnish  answers,  not  anathemas ;  confut-a- 
tious,  not  condemnations.     If  her  Scriptures  are  misunderstood,  let 
her  explain  theni :  if  they  are  misread,  let  her  put  them  right :  if  they 
are  misrendered,  let  her  re-translat>e  them.    The  time  is  come,  not  for 
timid  counsels,  but  for  bold  and  pmmpt  action,     Never  w^as  there  a 
crisis  in  which  God's  Church  had  more  to  gain,  and  more  to  lose :  to 
gain,  if  she  hare  wisdom  to  see,  candour  to  avow,  courage  to  act :  to 
lose,  if  she  shrink  frem  questioning,  tremble  at  criticism,  en^vTap  her- 
self in  precedent  and  prescription :  a  time  wdien  her  clei^  are  once 
more  called  on  to  prove  that  which  was  said  of  them  by  one  of  old, 
that  they  were  "  empowered  as  ministers  of  the  new  covenant,  not  of 
the  letter  but  of  the  spirit— /br  the  kiier  kiileth,  hU  tltt  spirit  giveih 
lifer 


THE    COMBAT    OF    >rENELAUS   AND   PARIS. 


NOW  wlien  both  hosts  vreie  marshallM 
Tlie  TrojimR  nishM  with  noise  and  din, 

Such  as  the  noise  and  clangour 
When  they  from  home  by  wintry  Btorma, 

And  Rcreaming  tow'nl  the  rivers 
To  massacre  the  Pygmy  race, — 
Pnjclttiming  war  along  the  space 

Far  otherwise  the  Grecians 
Jvadi  other  inirpos'd  to  defend, 

And  such  fog  as  the  southwind 
Unkindly  to  the  shepherd's  watch, 

W^en  one  can  see  no  further 
Such  ever,  from  their  footsteps  flung, 
The  dustwhirl  to  the  welkin  sprung, 

But  when  they  cleared  the  niidspace, 
Paris,  with  panlskin  lightly  clad, 

A  bow  hung  from  his  fihoulders. 
In  either  hand  a  javelin  bright 
The  Ijcst  and  bravest  of  the  Greeks 


with  every  chief  and  king, 
like  liirds  upon  the  -wing  : 
of  cranes  aloft  in  heaven, 
and  furious  rains  are  driven, 
of  utmost  ocean  ily, 

of  aJl  the  misty  sky, 

their  march  in  silence  made, 

each  other  sworn  to  aid. 

sheds  o'er  the  mountain-height, 

liy  thieves  preferred  to  night ; 

than  he  may  cast  a  stone  ;— 

na  strode  they  swiftly  oa, 
and  fronted  man  to  man, 
outstepped  the  Trojan  van, 
a  CTitlixas  at  his  side  ;  J 

he  brandisli'd,  and  defied    I 
the  combat  to  decide.         ) 


Xow  him  when  Menelaiia 
Kight  glad  was  he,  as  lion  boM^ 


saw  bounding  in  advance, 
lialf-famishM,  who  hy  chance 
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^^^B              Has  founrl  a  goorlly  tiuaiTj 

of  venison  on  liis  truck,             ^^^1 

^^H         And  lie  will  gorgt^  though  hunters  keou 

au  1  hounris  Ije  at  his  back  :—            1 

^^H             So  glad  was  MeueliiUs 

^v'hen  Paris  thus  he  found  ;—            1 

^^H         "  Veugennce  !   tht^  cul]>rit  huK  not  'scaped,** 

^J 

^^K        He  criud  :  then  from  his  cliiiriot  leap'd 

all  ann'd  upon  the  ground.          ^H 

^^V            But  uo\j,  when  godhke  Paiis 

beheld  him  in  tlie  van,                    ^H 

^^H         Struck  to  tlie  heart  with  fear  of  fate 

baek  tu  his  friemls  he  ran.             ^H 

^^H             As  i«ne  a  siuike  descrying 

deeji  in  a  mountain-glade,             ^H 

^^H         8tart:a  and  retreats  with  qiuvering  krjee, 

confused  and  pale  with  dread  ;           1 

^^H             80  when  the  ]>ra$;^-clad  wan-ior 

his  path  impetuous  crossed,            ^^k 

^^H         Did  godJiko  Paris  hackwaDl  slip 

amidst  the  Trojan  host,                 ^H 

^^H              Fearing  tlie  m\\  of  i\treus» 

llim  Hector  stt-rn  recalls  r—          ^H 

^^H          **  All !   reereant  I'aris  !  wonian-niad  ! 

thou  gallant  fair  and  false  !           ^^| 

^^H             Kow  wciuhl  that  tho\i  liadst  never 

l)een  bom,  or  never  wed  !                    | 

^^H         Less  damage  then  had  fallen  on  ua^ 

less  shame  on  thine  own  head  \          1 

^^H               ^*ow  LiUgh  the  ere.sted  (irecian«, 

8U])pi'sing  thee  <iur  l>est ;                      J 

^^H         Because,  forsooth,  tliy  fi\c<?  is  fair  : — 

in  courage  thou  art  least,                ^H 

^^H              8tieh  wa^-^t  thou  when  the  waters? 

thy  sea  borne  birks  bestioile,        ^H 

^^H         And  thou  and  thy  brave  comrades  sought 

the  strangor*s  far  ahcKle  :               ^H 

^^H             Such  when  from  Af»ia's  haven 

the  hivauteous  Argive  bride,           ^H 

^^H         The  spona^j  and  ehdil  uf  heroes  she, 

was  wafted  at  thy  side  !                  ^H 

^^H             What  aoiTow  to  thy  father  ! 

what  hurt  to  all  our  mc^                 ^B 

^^B         Poul  scorn  to  them  that  wisli  tliee  ill^ 

and  to  tliyself  disgrace  !                  ^H 

^^H              Diu-st  tluiu  not  meet  the  husband  ]— 

durst  not  his  mettle  try'? —            ^H 

^^H          80  sliouldst  thou  know  liow  stout  the  iuan 

whose  spouse  thou  dost  enjoy  !          V 

^^B             Th«  harp  sliall  nought  avail  thee, 

nor  Venus'  gifts  sustain, —            ^J 

^^H         The  curling  locki?,  the  form  and  fsice, — 

when  roll'd  along  the  plain  !         ^H 

^^H             But  patif'ut  are  tlie  Trojans; 

else  for  this  evil  doue,                     ^^^k 

^^H         Shoidd  tliey  have  cluthed  ihee  long  ago 

in  tunic  wrought  of  stone  !  "         ^H 

^^B         ^  Replied  the  godlike  Paris :  — 

**  2(ow  tndy  iiast  thou  said,          ^H 

^^B         Hector, — *tis  mt*et  and  jubt  for  thee 

my  weakness  to  uiibrai«l. 

^^H              Fi>r  as  tlie  shipwright's  wea]>on 

wherewith  he  spliLs  tin;  wocul,  1 

^^B        And  hews  it  with  redoubled  miglit, 

and  S4iuares  the  timber  rude,  > 

^^B         Such  is  thy  spirit,  keen  and  slout. 

and  cannot  be  withiitood.         > 

^^H              Yet  grudge  me  not  the  gnic^ 

by  goldt-n  Venus  given; 

^^H          'T^vere  ill  IV^r  men  ti»  cast  away — 

m 

^^B         Though  none  for  such  would  rashly  pray — 

the  glorious  gifts  of  heaven !         ^H 

^^B             But  dost  thou  now  ret^uire  me 

nty  quarrel  to  maintain  ?               ^H 

^^B         Then  bid  all  Greeks  and  TiMJans  else 

be  sciiti  d  on  the  plain  ;                  ^^^L 

^^H             And  ine  witli  Menelatis 

set  in  the  clear  niidspace,              ^H 

^^B         For  Helen  auil  the  mvisliM  s]ioil 

to  fight  before  their  face.                 ^H 

^^B             And  he  that  proves  the  better. 

and  conquers  in  the  light,               ^H 

^^B         Let  him  the  ravish'd  spoil  enjoy, 
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TTiPTi  tlif!  re?t  of  yp  luTcafter 
And  let  tbeni  simightway  home  r<?pnin 
Where  dwell  tlieir  herds  and  women  fair, 

Ttiglit  glad  thereat  vas  Hector : 
And  liress'd  thnir  rniiki?,  ViB  swift  he  passM, 
The  Greeks  meanwhile  still  shot  and  slung. 

Then  cried  kiiig  Agamemnon, 
*'Stay,  sons  of  Greece,  and  shoi>t  no  more  ; 

He  cried,  and  all  tho  ArgireK 
Then  Hector,  standing  in  the  miilst, 

"  Hi^ar,  Tn<jnns  !   hear  me,  (Jrecians, 
Hear  hotli  the  greeting  Piiris  sends, 

He  hill 3  1x1  th  Greeks  and  Trojans 
Wliile  ho  with  warlike  Menelas 

Ami  ln3  thrit  proves  the  hetter 
T.et  him  take  Helen  to  his  home, 
l*ut  all  the  rest  in  friendship  join, 

He  ceas*d,  and  all  keyjt  silence  : 
**  Now  he^ir  me  all,^ — ^for  mine  the  grief, — 

Wlio  i^ombat  for  my  lioncmr, 
Wliich  of  us  two  the  fates  decree. 

And  ceai^c  ye  from  the  quarrel ! — 
*  *ne  white,  one  hlack,  to  hlroth  uml  Him  ; 

And  hring  me  here  king  Priam, 
Himself; — fur,  well  1  know,  his  soils 
That  none  may  spurn  the  right,  and  break 

Ym  scarcely  slisdl  the  purpose 
But  counsels  where  the  old  bear  part 

He  sj^ake  :  rejoiced  on  both  sides 
For  either  hoped  from  war  to  cease, 

In  their  ranks  the  steeds  they  tether\I ; 
Each  near  to  other  piled  their  anns ; 

Then  Hector  to  the  city 
To  bring  two  lambs  right  speed ih', 

To  the  hollow  sliijjs  Talthybius 
To  bring  one  lamb  for  sacrifice  ; 

Meanwhile  to  whiteann'd  Helen, 
Came  Iris,  hefivenly  messenger. 

The  pur]»le  web  euihroitrring 
Enconntcr'd  all  for  her  dear  sake 

Camo  liis  in  the  semblance 
Vi  uYc  Helicaon's  wife ;  most  fair 


inliabit  Troy  in  peace  : 
in  Arg<.»s  and  in  Greece.'* 

he  nish'd  hia  irmxi  to  sta}* ;  1 
with  jnvclin  grasp'd  midwi^y.  > 
and  still  provoked  the  fniy.    ) 

far  heard  of  every  Greek  : — 
hear  gallant  Ht.'ctor  speak !" 
refrain'd,  and  silence  held  : 
to  either  host  appenlM 
in  shining  armour  clad  ! 
ibr  whom  thij?  strife  is  hiuL 
th  eir  spears  andshields  lay  down, 
for  Helen  fights  alone, 
and  stronger  in  the  light,       ) 
lier  treasures  liim  retiuiti* ;      > 
and  truth  and  honour  plight!"} 

then  Menelaiis  spake  : — 
who  conilKit  for  my  sake  \— 
or  Paris*  pride  sustain; — 
let  liim  alone  be  slain ; 
Xow  two  himljs  <luly  pay, 
m^^self  to  Jove  will  slay, 
that  he  may  j4ight  bis  troth,! 
are  proud  and  faithless  1  "oth; — > 
the  heave n-at tested  oath  !       } 
of  tickle  youth  endure* ; 
are  circumspect  and  sure." 

the  Trojans  and  their  foes ; 
and  all  its  train  of  woes, 
then  lighted  on  the  grt?en  ; 
small  was  the  space  between, 
despatched  his  heralds  twain, 
witli  Priam,  to  the  plain. 
At  rides  sent  awa}^ 
nor  lailVl  he  to  obey. 

descending  from  above, 

in  the  palace  where  she  wove, 

with  the  tri^imphs  and  the  woes, 

liy  tho  Trojans  and  their  foes. 

of  fair  Laodic^, 

of  IViam'a  danf'htors  she. 
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^^H            "  Come  liew?,  and  mark,  *Iear  sister," — 

thus  Heh^n  she  addressed, —         ^H 

^H        **The  sons  of  Troy  that  iiueE  the  steed. 

and  Greeks  with  brazen  ve^t.         ^H 

^^H             Erst  liav<}  they  fought  Lo^'ctber, 

and  raged  in  bloody  tields  ; —            V 

^^H         Lo  !  now  they  pauise,  by  Jove's  coumMndj^ — 

^J 

^^H         Their  long  sfKwira  plantixl  in  the  sand, — 

reclinmg  on  their  shiehls  !             ^H 

^^H             For  now  with  Menekiid 

will  l^aris  strive  for  thee ;              ^H 

^^H         Who  wins  the  fight,  and  earns  the  spoil. 

his  consrjrt  thou  shalt  be/'             ^^k 

^^H             »So  H«len*s  heart  the  gtjddess 

with  gentle  longings  moved,         ^H 

^^H         For  the  huslMiid  whose  she  once  had  lieen, 

fur  kin  and  country  loved.             ^H 

^^H             She  issueil  from  her  chamber. 

her  veil  about  her  cast,  j              ^H 

^^H         By  /Ethm  and  fivir  (Upiiene 

attended,  as  she  ]>ilssM    V             ^^| 

^^^^^  Alung  the  streets,  until  aho  i-eacli'd 

the  Sciean  gate  at  last    ^             ^^| 

^^H             King  Priam  there  and  Pauthns, 

and  Lamp^s,  child  of  Mars,          ^H 

^^H         Ucalegon,  Ante  nor  there, 

all  firudent  in  affairs,                     ^^^ 

^^H            Clytius  and  Hieetaon, 

wciv  sitting  at  the  gate,                ^^^ 

^^V         From  fighting  long  releiised  hy  age, 

still  eager  in  debate.                       ^^| 

^^H             They  sat,  m  sit  cicalas, 

the  forest- leaves  among,                ^^| 

^^H         Chirping  and  twittering  on  the  hough 

then:  lily- woven  song.                   ^^| 

^^H            These  on  the  gate-tower  sitting 

saw  Helen  drawing  near                  ^H 

^^H        And  each  to  otlier  whis|)er'd  thus, 

all  gently  in  his  ear  : —                   ^H 

^^H             *'  Ah  !  well  for  suclx  a  woman 

may  Greek  and  Trig  an  brook        ^H 

^^H         Long  years  of  woes,  so  goddess-like 

in  figure  and  in  look  !                     ^^ 

^^H              Vet  even  bo  'twere  l>etter 

the  >shii>8  shouhl  waft  her  home  ;         J 

^^H         Kor  on  ourselves  and  children  dear 

relentless  nn*n  come  !"                    ^^k 

^^H             *So  whispered  they  ;  but  Priuni 

to  Helen  cavU'd  aloud  :^               ^H 

^^H         "  Come  sit  by  me,  dear  child,  and  see, 

distinguished  in  the  crowd,            ^^H 

^^B             Thy  sponse  of  yon^  antl  kiiisniun  :— 

for  thine  is  not  the  fault ;              ^H 

^^H         Tlic  Idamc  is  with  the  mighty  god.^ 

^H 

^^H         The  powers  which  tlius  our  dear  abodes 

have  liade  the  Greeks  assault :—          1 

^^H             Come,  then,  and  name  this  hero, 

this  Argive  great  and  fair ; —         ^J 

^^H         Otlterg  inileett  more  tali  tlian  he, 

but  none  so  comely  there,               ^^H 

^^H             *S(J  kingly,  so  majestic/* — 

{Sweet  Helen  thus  nq>lied  : —               1 

^^H         **0h  father,  whom  I  love  and  diead, 

would  rather  1  had  died,                ^^k 

^^H            Then  wdien  thy  son  I  followed, 

leaving  my  couch,  my  kin,            ^^| 

^^H         Afy  infant  girl,  my  maidens  dear  ; — 

these  woes  hail  never  been,           ^^^k 

^^H             For  which  1  pine  witlj  weeping  v — 

but  he  Tvhose  name  ye  seek,          ^H 

^^H         Atrides-Agamemnoii  he, 

far-ruling  o'er  the  Greek : —          ^H 

^^H             Good  king  and  i>otent  warrior ; 

liTother-in-law  to  me,                     ^^| 

^^H        Tlie  shameless  and  aliandon'd  one,— 

if  I  that  Helen  be!"                      ^H 

^^V            8he  spake  ;  the  old  man  he^\rd  her, 

and  gazed  on  him,  and  said  :—    ^^ 

^^H         **0  Agamemnon,  blest  and  great, 

] 

^^H         Auspicious-born,  and  loved  of  fate, 

by  whom  such  hosts  are  leil  I         ^^H 

^^H             Once  rciveh'd  I  vine-elad  Phrygia, 

and  all  the  Phrygians  saw  ;           ^^| 

^^H        Tha  cavalry  whom  Mygdon  leil, 

to  whom  gave  Otrtms  law;           ^H 
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^"           WT^Lit  time  tlif^y  went  to  liattlo 

with  the  bold  iVmazones ; 

I 

For  I  was  number'd  in  their  ranks 

■ 

That  day,  on  broad  Sangarina*  banks  ;— 

but  f(!wer  they  than  the^e  I' 

n 

Hut  next  he  siued  Ulysses, 

and  thus  the  senior  cried  :— 

J 

**  Now  name  me  this  man,  who  lie  is  ; — 

who  by  Atriiles*  side 

■ 

By  tlie  liwid  would  seem  the  shorter, 

yet  broader  in  the  chest 

n 

kwA  stalwart  shoulders  ;  on  the  swaiil 

his  mail  and  weajmns  i-est  : 

1 

And  so  the  ranks  of  waniors 

he  marshals  and  reviews, 

As  e^^?t  a  mm  with  eurly  fleece? 

his  snow-white  flock  of  ewes."        _^J 

Him  answered  Jovi>bom  Hcden  :— 

"  Laertes'  son  Iwhold  } 

■ 

llie  Ithjic^an  Ulysses  wise, 

■ 

Slviird  in  all  crafts  and  policies, 

nnrs'd  in  hi.-*  rocky  hold*' 

m 

j                Broke  in  the  8age  Antenor  : — 

**  Tis  truly  spoken,  dame  j 

n 

For  on  a  day  T'lysses  Iiere 

with  Jlenelaijs  came. 

^ 

*J  0  treat  for  the*^  they  came  here  ; 

with  me  they  fed  their  lill  : 

■ 

I  mai  kM  the  shape  and  size  of  both, 

of  both  the  craft  and  skilL 

■ 

Now  when  among  thti  Trojans 

I  saw  them  stand  ujiright, 

1 1 

llie  tiecond  did  thu  Jirst  outstrip 

by  the  head  and  shoulders 

[quite 

'^  1 

But  when  they  sat,  majestic  most 

was  lie,  thij  least  in  height. 

And  when  they  spake  their  speeches, 

and  ;:?enius  nmde  appeal; 

■ 

Then  Menehiiia  curtly  s])akc 

few  words,  but  shrill  and  clean         ^^ 

He  was  no  lai^e  deelaimer, 

nor  from  the  matter  stray \l 

■ 

As  l>est  becomes  the  younger  man, 

in  ciuiucil  shy  and  staid. 

■ 

But  when  the  wise  Ulysses 

ujvstarted  to  his  feet, 

■ 

Tlien  lumsed  he,  and  his  eyes  declined. 

■ 

Nor  waved  before  him  and  behind 

Lis  st[itf  with  miiMsuixid  beat 

■ 

Bat  held  it  stiti'  besiile  him. 

as  one  unused  to  si)eak, 

■ 

Mocxly  in  temper,  mindless  all 

of  that  he  came  to  seek 

■ 

But  when  ]iia  Yoicv  he  utterM, — 

big  voice,  and  v/onl^  that  fell }         ^^^ 

As  fall  the  di^kes  of  wintiy  snow, — 

ah  !  who  eouhl  liiui  excel  \ 

\       ^H 

Not  e^in  Ills  form  majestic  then 

beseem'd  him  half  so  well ! ' 

')        ^1 

Then  Ajax  next  in  order 

the  king  observed,  and  said 

^1 

**  What  other  chief  is  tins,  so  gre^it. 

conspicuous  by  the  he^d  r' 

^1 

Keplied  the  lon^^-robed  Hclrn  : — 

"Gigantic  Ajax  here. 

^1 

The  bulwark  of  the  Greeks,  behold  !— 

Idomeueus  staiuls  there^ 

^H 

As  a  god  among  the  Cretans  ; 

his  warriors  all  have  come  : 

^1 

Him  feasted  Menelalis  oft 

beneath  our  i\iyal  dome. 

^H 

And  all  the  rather  heroes 

could  I  point  out  ami  name 

^^^1 

But  those  twin  leaders  of  the  war, 

my  brulhors,  known  to  fame 

^^^H 

Castor  that  quells  the  war-horse. 

and  Pollux  strong  of  tist, 

^1 

Those  whom  one  mother  Ixu-e  with  me. 

ray  searching  eyes  have  miss 

1 

Did  they  not  sail  with  others 

from  Lacedo?mon's  slion^  i 

)      1 

Or  came  they  in  their  galhmt  ships 

the  long-dmwii  ocean  o'er, 

But  now,  by  keen  reproaches  stung, 

J 

And  all  the  scorn  ufion  me  flung, 

join  they  the  fight  no  more?" 
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So  spake  Bhe :  but  those  heroes 
Akeady  dead  and  buried  tliey 


aU-bearing  Earth  contained  ; 
in  their  dear  native  land. 


See  now  tlie  heralcls  bearing 
Two  lambs  they  bring  fur  sacrifice, 

Idanis  liears  a  goblet, 
And  thus  with  gently  urgent  words 

"  Rise  king  Laomedontius,  • 
The  Trojans  bold  that  quell  the  steed. 
Descend,  they  bid  thee,  to  the  plain. 

For  now  with  ^renolaiia 
ArniM  with  long  javelins,  heroes  both ; — 

Who  wins  shall  have  the  woman 
J5ut  let  the  rest  in  friendship  join. 

Thenceforth  shall  all  the  Trojans 
Tlie  Greeian  hosts  shall  home  repair, 
Wliere  dwell  their  herds  and  women  fair, 

Tlien  Priam  trembling  order'd 
Mounted  in  haste,  and  drew  the  rein ; 
^intenor  mounted,  and  the  twain 


tlie  offerings  divine  ; — 
and  a  skin  of  genial  wina 
and  cups  of  shining  gold  ; 
excites  he  Priam  old  : — 
the  warriors'  bidding  hear,      \ 
and  Greeks  with  brazen  gear  !  > 
that  all  an  oath  may  swear.     ) 
will  godlike  Paris  light, 
and  Jove  maintain  the  right ! 
and  treasure  for  his  own  ; 
and  swear  it  every  one  ! 
inhabit  Troy  in  peace ; 

in  Argos  and  in  Greece  !" 
his  sc|uires  to  yoke,  nor  wait ; 

shot  through  the  Scaean  gate. 


They  reach'd  the  plain,  and  straightway 
Amidst  the  Greek  and  Trojan  ranks, 

Then  rose  king  Agamemnon, 
Tlie  solemn  hendds  brought  tin;  lambs, 

Wine  in  a  bowl  they  mingled, 
And  Agamemnon  drew  the  knife 

And  so  from  each  laml)'s  forehead 
And,  while  the  hemlds  gave  to  each, 

"  Oh,  Father  Jove,  that  rulest 
Oh  Sun,  by  whom  are  all  tilings  seen. 

Oh,  Earth  and  godlike  Jiivers, 
Avenge  the  crimen  of  men  below, 

Oh  !  be  ye  all  my  ^\^tnes3, 
If  Paris  MenelaUs  slay. 

With  all  the  spoil  she  bears  him ; 
But  if  the  ruddy  Menelas 

Then  Helen  shall  the  Trojans 
And  add  thereto  a  fitting  fine. 

But  if  Priam  and  his  children 
Here  will  wo  stay,  and  toil  and  fight. 

With  brazen  knife  the  gullets 
And  cast  their  bodies,  reft  of  life, 

Each  hero  from  his  wine-cup 
And  pray'd  unto  the  immortal  gods ; 


alighted  from  their  car, 
all  marshall'd  for  the  war. 
and  sage  Ulysses  rose ; 
wherewith  to  pledge  their  vows. 
on  their  hands  water  pour*d, 
which  hung  beside  his  swonl. 
a  few  short  hairs  he  shear'd  ; 
thus   pray'd    with   palms    up- 
[rear*d : — 
on  Ida,  greatest,  best ! 
to  whom  all  sins  confest ! 
and  Ye  that  after  death 
and  scourge  their  broken  faith  ! 
and  guard  my  solemn  vows  : — 
be  his  the  Argive  spouse, 
and  we  wilP  homeward  sail : 
o'er  Paris  do  prevail, 
restore  with  all  her  gold  ; 
for  our  sons  to  have  and  hold, 
the  prize  shall  still  defend, 
e'en  to  war's  utmost  end  !" 
of  the  lambs  he  slit  in  twain, 
all  quivering  on  the  plain, 
a  due  libation  shed, 
and  one  or  other  said  : — 
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"  Oil  Father,  Ti<>bleat,  greatest, 
Swciira  any  falsely  ? — may  his  bmin 
His  own,  his  chLldrenX — and  his  wiff 

Thoy  swore  ;  but  Jove  confirm V1  not 
TliL'U  Priam,  eon  of  Dardanus, 

"  Hear  mo,  je  greavt^-clatd  Orccian®, 
Myself  will  homeward  turn,  and  back 

\  dare  not  view  my  darling 
Jovo  knows,  and  all  the  gods  above, 

Hi?  said,  and  in  the  chariiifc 
Mi(Unted  himself,  and  drew  the  rein  ; 
Antcnor  mounted,  and  the  twain 


and  ye  Immortals  all, 
gush,  as  these  wine-drops  fall, : 
a  stranger  '  m^ifttor'  call  !" 
the  vow  thus  fondly  made. 
l)etwixt  them  rose  and  said  ;- 
and  noble  Trojans,  hear  ! 
to  wintly  Troy  repair, 
with  Menelas  content  I, 
whose  i.s  the  destined  end  \ " 
the  slaughter VI  victims  set ; 

regained  the  SciTan  gate. 


Then  Hex^tor  son  of  Priam, 
A  meiisnred  8pace,  and  next  tlie  lots 

For  the  tirst  to  hurl  the  javelin  : 
And  thuH,  with  haiuls  npmis'd  to  heaven 

"0  Father  Jove,  that  nile^st 
Whicho'er  of  these  liatli  ^vrought  the  woe,— 

Let  hmi  descend  an  pi  tied 
Ihit  'tween  our  hosts  let  friendship  grow, 

They  pray'd,  and  highplumed  Hector 
The  lot  of  Paris  started  forth  : — 

Each  in  his  rank,  wlierovcr 
WhcreV'r  their  arms  and  armour  hriglit 
IrMiile  goillike  Pariis,  Helen's  spouse, 

And  hrst  his  sMns  he  covers 
And  on  his  breast  his  brother's  mail, 

A  sword  about  his  shoulders 
A  brazen  sword, — and  on  Ids  back 

Placeil  on  his  head  a  helmet 
8ei/>'d  the  stout  javelin  in  his  grasp, 

Nor  less  did  brave  Atrides 
80  both  were  arm'd  apart,  and  thus 

With  Hashing  eyes  :— beheld  them 
The  TrqjaiiB  bold  that  quell  tlie  steed, 


and  great  Ulysaea  took 
in  a  bra/.en  helmet  shook, 
while  all  the  peo]d(?  pray'd, 
both  Greek  smd  Trojan  said  : — 
on  Ilia,  greatest,  best, 
on  whom  the  guilt  doth  rest, — 
tn  Hades*  gloomy  reign  ; 
anil  plighted  faith  remain  I  " 
with  eyes  averted  shook  : — 
then  all  their  places  took, 
their  rai»i<i  st<?e*ls  were  tied  ;'\ 
lay  piled  oTi  either  side  ;  v 

his  glitt*^*ring  hai'ne^  tried.   J 
witli  silver-monuted  greaves ; 
Lyeaon^s  mail,  receives  : 
witli  silver  ^Uuh  he  flung, — 
a  miglity  buelder  swung  : 
by  ilireful  horsetail  farnfd  : — 
well -balanced  to  bis  hand. 
hi.s  arms  about  him  set : — 
iKitwixt  the  hosts  tliey  met, 
the  warrii:>rs  dazed  with  fear, 
and  Greeks  witli  brazen  gear* 


Now  in  the  measiiied  war-lists 
And  angrily  they  shook  their  darts 

First  Paris  liurlM  his  javelin, 
l^npierced,  uiireiit,  the  bra^m  orb 

Then  in  Ids  tuin  Atrides 
And  thus  to  Jove,  the  sovereign  king, 

**  Grant,  Jove,  that  goillike  Paris 
^I'ftris,  who  iirst  hath  done  the  wrong,— 
liat  none  his  host  in  after  time 

VOL  11.  T 


they  eleard  the  middle  space, 
each  in  the  other's  face, 
and  smote  Atrides'  shield  ; 
his  blunted  slmft  mpellM. 
advanced  with  brandisIiM  spear, 
addreasVl  himself  with  prayer : — 


his  dread  aenoinit  may  pay, — a 
slain  by  my  hand  this  day ; —  \ 
may  venture  to  betray  !  "       j 
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^^ft             He  spake,  iind  poia'd  tke  javelin  ; 

straight  from  bis  hand  it  flew ; 

^^H         It  smote  the  Tmjun's  rounded  shield. 

it    piereed     it     tlinrngh    and 

[through  : 

^^V            Into  the  abiuiug  cuii-ass 

the  steel  fastnl riven  rt-nt 

V              Close  to  lus  iknk  the  inner  vest ; 

but  haply  Paris  l>ent,                     ^H 

^^H             And  blank  doath  scarcely  'scaped  lie  : — 

thereat  Atrides  diijw,                      ^H 

^^H         Anil  reachM  his  crest  ;  the  shnttur'd  blade, 

■ 

^^H         Thrice  and  again  in  fraj:,qiients  fniyVi, 

away  relwjuniling  tlew  !                         1 

^^H             Then  groan'd  great  Meiirbii.s, 

and  gazing  heavenwards  said  : —    ^J 

^^1         "  0  Jove  i  no  god  m  fell  as  thou  : — 

now  Paris  had  been  sped— ^           ^H 

^^H              Bat  now  ! — whi^n  'twixt  my  fingers 

my  futile  weapon  brf«ke  ! 

^^H         Mj  spear  Hew  hanuless  from  my  Imnd  j 

the  wretch    has    shunn'd    the 

[str.3ke  !  '* 

^^H            He  saiil,  and  nishM  on  Paries, 

and    clutch'd     his     horsehair 

[plume  : — 

^^H        Bonmth  his  chin  the  j^tmilcnM  hand 

lefthiin  scant breatlung room  : — 

^^H             And  olf  he  would  have  dragged  him, 

anil  eani'd  immoiial  fiimej            ^ 

^^H         Bnt  VcnuB  saw,  and  burst  the  band  ; 

■ 

^^H         And  swiftly  folltnving  to  his  hand 

the  empty  helmet  cjime.                    ^^ 

^^H              The  hebriet  Mi-nelaUs 

bchimJ  liiiii  whirl'd  and  flung  ;     ^J 

^^H        Hurra'd  \\m  comrades  in  tlie  ranks, 

and  caught  it  as  it  swung.             ^H 

^^H             Again  he  leapt  on  Paris, 

furious  to  smite  and  slav ;            ^^| 

^^B         But  Yeiius  to  the  rescue  ran, 

■ 

^^H         And  e^isily,  aa  goddess  can, 

anatclVd  him  in  clouda  awar.       ^H 

^^B            She  bore  him  to  his  chamber, 

the  sweet  pavdionM  Ijower,          ^^| 

^^V         And  calFd  for  lielm  whrre  she  sat 

with  lier  maidens  on  the  tower.          1 

^^H             8he  shook  her  seen  tod  mantle. 

in  her  nursi?'s  semblance  s&eii,            1 

^^H          Her  long-loved  nuree^  who  erst  at  home 

her  workfellow  ha*l  beeii : —               1 

^^H             j^Lnd  thus  she  cried  ; — "  Come  hither  ! 

thy  Paris  Uils  thee  i^xyi^ii^  :              ^H 

^^H         He  lies  upon  the  splendid  couch 

8trt:twn  in  tlie  fmgrant  room  ;         ^^M 

^^H            All  shining  in  his  beauty, 

shining  in  raiment  rare  ; 

^^H        As  one  who  seeks  or  quits  the  <knce^ 

not  one  who  bi-eathes  fitim war,'* 

^^H             Then  mnch  was  Helen  troubled  j 

nor  faU'd  she  to  agnise 

^^H         TheMbrm  divine,  the  gmceful  goi^e, 

fair  breast,  and  dazzling  eyu3. 

^^H             Thenj-everently  addressed  her, — 

and  coax'd  with  words  of  foar : —     ^ 

^^H         "  Wljy,  goddess  !  why  thy  child  deceive. 

who  still  attends  thee  here?          ^H 

^^B              Xuw farther  wilt  thou  waft  mel^ 

tn  anulhur  hnsband  give                ^H 

^^1          Inj^Plirygian  or  Mieonian  land. 

where Vt  thy  minions  live  ?           ^^M 

V               ^  is  godlike  Paris  fallen  ? — 

batli  Meuekiis  ivoii  ?—                  ^H 

^^H          And  claims  h«  his  accursed  bride  ?^ 

■ 

^^H         Andithci-efore  comest  thou  to  deride, 

and  cheat  nie  thus  undone  1          ^H 

^^H              Xay, — go,  and  sit  by  Paris  ;— 

renounce  thy  bright  al^t^des ;         ^H 

^^H         ^ar  ever  with  thy  foot  regain 

the  threshold  of  the  gods  :             ^H 

^^H             But  moan  thoii  with  liia  moaningij ; — 

grant  thou  whate'er  he  cmve ;             1 

^^H        So  may  he  take  thee  for  his  spouse, 

Homer  s  Iliad :  tJu  Third  Ballad. 
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But  I  will  not  go  thither, 
Alack  !  80  should  the  dames  of  Troy 

She  spake  and  sigh'd ;  but  Venus 
"  Incense  me  not,  lest  I  withdraw 

And  prove  myself  as  hostile 
And  raise  against  thee  vengeful  hands 

Then  trembled  heavenborn  Helen, 

And  led  by  Venus,  seen  of  none, 


for  shame,  nor  seek  his  bed ! 
fling  scorn  upon  my  head  ! " 
impatiently  replied  : — 
indignant  from  thy  side, 
as  erst  I  loved  thee  most ; 
in  either  angry  host !  " 
and    her    cloak    around 


all  silently  withdrew. 


her 
[threw; 


So  to  the  bower  of  Paris 
Her  maidens  hied  them  to  their  tasks. 

So  placed,  she  sat  before  him. 
Her  eyes  averting  from  his  sight : — 
"  Ah  !  thus  return'st  thou  from  the  fight  ]- 

Slain  by  mine  ancient  husband  ! 
Thy  strengtli,  thy  skill,  thy  feats  of  arms 

Now  call  on  I^Icnelaus 
Nay,  rather  let  me  bid  thee  stay, 
Nor  tempt  him  to  a  second  fray, 

"  Ah  !  spare  me," — answered  Paris, — 
By  Pallas*  aid  he  worsted  me  : 
Be  mine  to-morrow's  victory ; 

Come  now,  and  let  ns  mingle 
For  ne'er  before  did  fond  desire 

Not  when  from  Lacedaemon 
And  met  thee  first  in  dear  embrace, 

Leapt  to  his  couch  the  lover ; 
And  each  with  other  laid  them  down 


ascended  Helen  fair : 
and  Venus  set  her  chair, 
and  thus  began  to  chide. 

Ah  !  better  there  have  died. 
How  vain  a  boast  was  this — 
more  excellent  than  his  ! 
to  join  in  fight  again! 

lest  straightway  thou  be  slain ! " 
"  nor  with  reproaches  load  : — 

for  I  too  have  my  god ! 
endearment  and  caress ; 
so  much  my  soul  possess ; — 
I  snatch'd  thee  o'er  the  sea ; 
at  sea-girt  Cranae." 
follow'd  his  glowing  mate ; 
upon  their  bed  of  state. 


Meanwhile  the  son  of  Atreus 
And  for  his  vanquish'd  rival  sought 

Nor  would  they  have  conceal'd  him. 
For  like  black  death  they  hated  him. 

Then  cried  king  Agamemnon  : — 
Hear  me,  ye  Dardans  and  allies ; — 

For  valiant  Menelaiis 
To  us  must  Helen  be  restored ; 

Then  pay  the  fine  appointed, 

Thus  spake  the  king,  and  all  the  Greeks 


like  a  wild  beast  rush'd  along, 
the  Trojan  ranks  among, 
for  any  love  they  bore  ; 
and  scouted  evermora 
"  Now  hear,  ye  Trojans  all ; 
on  all  the  hosts  I  call ! 
hath  victory  declared : — 
by  us  her  treasures  shared, 
that     none     henceforth    may 
[doubt." 
applauded  with  a  shout 


Charles  Merivalk. 
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UNIVERSITY     REFORM: 

FEOM  A  LAYMAN'S  POINT  OF  VIEW.** 


rpiIE  correspondence  between  L>i\  Temple  and  Mr.  ^leyrick  iu 
X  tlxe  Times  of  December  last  brought  the  question  of  University 
Eefonii  to  its  true  issue,  in  respect  both  of  discipline  and  education, 
though  the  hitter  point,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  treated  but  super- 
ficially. Whatever  minor  points  are  involved,  tlie  main  question 
is  the  same  as  that  which  the  Commissioners  in  1S50  tried  to  raise, 
and  whieli,  so  far  as  it  receivetl  any  answer  at  all,  was  then  answered 
in  favoinr  of  the  college  system.  That  question  is,  Does  tlie  University 
or  the  College  system  must  tend  to  the  im|>rovement  of  the  under- 
graduates ?  or,  Uj  put  the  question  more  fully,  and  at  tlie  same  time 
more  concisely,  to  the  greatest  happiness  (using  the  wokI  m  its  highest 
sense)  of  the  greatest  number  ?  This  may  again  be  resolved  into  three 
qiicstioiis:— 1st,  Can  poor  and  rich  men  be  satisfactorily  educated 
together  on  any  collegiate  system?  2ndly,  Will  the  relaxation  of 
college  restraints  ncce^^sarily  demoralize  the  university  ?  3rdly,  Can 
the  professorial  system  supply  all  the  intellectual  needs  of  under- 
graduates ?  We  said  that  these  questions  had,  in  the  main,  been 
answered  in  favour  of  the  college  system  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 

•  An  article  on  "  Uiuvcmty  ncform  in  Rolntion  to  TbcoUigiral  Studj'  '*  appcart'd  in  the 
April  number  ol"  iKis  Review,  The  ]»iT»ent  iirtielc  rlools  with  an  entirely  ditferent  fiub- 
jcct.  It  woa  written  hefuro  ka  author  had  g^en  Dr.  Ileichera  article,  »o  that  bolh 
<llilbreB€£8  and  agF&CQieiitB  oro  enlirtly  aicidentaL 
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Commission.  In  sayiog  tliis,  we  [lUude  not  30  much  to  the  evidence 
before  the  Commissioners  themselves,  113  to  the  general  feeling  of  the 
University,  and  more  especially  the  expression  of  that  feeling  in  the 
evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  lleads  of  Houses,  to  which  the 
Commissioners*  recommendations  were  submitted,  and  particidarly  to 
the  evidence  of  Dr.  Piisey.  To  the  consideration  of  Lis  evitience, 
with  respect,  at  any  rate,  to  the  thirtl  of  the  questions  which  we 
have  proposed,  we  sliall  confine  ourselves  in  tMa  article. 

As  to  the  first  point  which  we  propose  to  consider.  There  have 
been,  in  the  main^  tliree  suggestions  put  forward  for  the  extension  of 
the  University,  all  of  which  were  previously  proposed  to  the  first 
Commission,  viz..  Poor  Halls,  Alfdiated  HaUs,  and  the  unattached  or 
Lodging  system.  Dr.  Temple  has  truly  said  that  the  last  of  these  is 
**the  only  scheme  which  deserves  the  name  of  university  extension," 
since  it  is  the  only  one  which  is  capable  of  indefinite  development. 
There  are  other  as  important  objections  to  the  two  collegiate  schemes. 
Even  dilierence  of  race,  when  it  only  incidentally  implies  greater 
poverty,  if  it  is  the  cliai'acteristic  of  a  whole  college,  is  sufficient  to 
cut  it  off  from  the  rest  of  the  university;  hence  we  may  clearly  inlbr 
what  would  be  the  result  of  an  instituti^  m  the  very  name  of  which 
would  show  its  character.  AlEliatedjHalls,  on  the  other  hand,  seem 
to  be  simply  the  extension  of  the  servitor  system  under  another  name ; 
and  there  would  be,  H  possible,  even  less  liope  of  breaking  down,  in 
their  case,  the  social  barrier,  which  is  so  painfully  marked  at  Christ 
Church,  between  commoner  and  servitor;  for  m  the  latter  case  the 
very  fact  of  the  continual  contact  between  the  two  classes  tends  to 
bring  out  into  more  glaring  coloui'/the  injustice  of  the  servitor's  posi- 
tion; while  ill  the  Halls  the  evil,  though  as  really  existing,  would 
be  less  openly  forced  on  tlie  minds  of  the  undergraduate^,  and  so 
would  be  less  likely  to  be  remedied.  In  the  lodging  system,  on 
the  other  hand,  men  would  form  their  o\^ti  acquaintances  (those  for 
instance  whom  they  picked  up  at  pubHc  lectures),  and  would  not 
come  under  the  social  or  economical  tyranny  of  a  college  majority, 
For  it  is  not  to  the  butlers  and  cooks,  whoUy  or  even  chiefly,  that  the 
expense  of  a  college  lil'e  is  due,  but  to  the  standard  set  up  by  under- 
grafluates  themselves.  It  has,  indeetl,  been  alleged— and  Dr.  Pusey,  in 
his  evidence  before  tlie  Committee,  supports  the  assertion — that  li^  iug 
in  Oxford  lodgings  would  be  more  expensive  than  in  college.  This 
statement,  liowever,  he  fails  to  prove,  Ibr  of  the  two  estimatas  which 
he  gives  of  the  expenses  in  lodgings,  the  highest  amounts  to  oidy 
£67  53. ;  and  in  that  he  includes  £6  for  professorial  fees,  tliough  it 
is  far  from  the  univursal  practice  among  professors  to  receive  them. 
Now  the  lowest  estimate*  of  the  average  expense  of  a  very  frugal 

*  Of  cotirao  we  eic elude  from  Uieso  conaiderationf  the  case  of  «uoli  a  college  as  that  to 
wbich  we  aUuded  above,  or  of  8«n*iiQr«bipe. 
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lUicIergradiiMto  (tluit  pven  hy  Dr.  Temple)  amounts  to  £110,  exclu- 
sive of  clotlies  and  journeys.  J^>e.sides,  tlie  lodging  plan  is  the  only 
one  l»y  which  enough  men  could  l>e  introduced  to  mould  a  society 
wliicli  -sliuuld  preserve  it-s  respectability  wliilo  living  for  lieloiiv  the 
onlin«r}^  expense.* 

Thus  then  we  are  brought  to  our  second  question.  If  it  be  granted 
that  this  ia  the  only  jilau  on  which  poor  and  rich  men  can  live 
together  witli  .•^nfficient  econoniy,  and  yet  without  giving  rise  to  new 
castes,  can  it  be  carried  out  without  overthrowing  the  morality  and 
discipline  of  tlie  university  ?  Xow  when  we  refer  to  Dr.  Pusey's 
evidence  on  ilris  point,  we  do  not  in  the  least  mean  to  bind  biiii  iu 
1866  to  the  opinions  he  expressed  in  1852  ;  but  as  Mr.  Meyrick,  who 
\x\  the  eyes  of  tlie  public  is  the  leader  of  the  present  opposition  to  this 
system,  has  aj»i>ealed  to  the  evidence  laid  before  the  Commissioners, 
as  an  excuse  for  his  position  now;  and  as  we  have  nowhere  else 
seeTi  that  side  of  the  case  stated  so  ably  and  modemtely,  we  feel 
justilied  in  talking  that  evidence  as  the  text  of.  our  remarks.  We 
venture^  then,  to  think  tliat  when  Dr.  Pusey  laya  so  much  stress 
on  the  want  of  discipline  and  momlity  introduced  by  the  im -col- 
legiate system  iu  Frunce  and  Cicrinany,  he  leaves  out  of  sight  two 
most  important  considerations.  The  first  is,  the  want  of  the  proc- 
torial system  in  those  universities ;  the  second,  the  relation  of  the 
univei^ity,  and  more  especially  of  tlie  professoi^,  to  the  Government. 
The  first  point,  indeed  (as  far  as  Dr.  Pusey's  evidence  is  concerned), 
rather  coucertis  the  University  of  Paris,  of  the  disturbances  in  which 
he  gives  one  instance:  with  respect  to  the  second,  we  shall  rather 
draw  our  illustrations  from  the  Universities  of  Berlin  and  P»onn. 

The  account  which  Dr.  Pusey  gives  of  the  disturbances  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  is  a  little  ol>scure,  for  he  only  tells  us  that  the 
Parliament  Temonstrated  with  the  University  on  the  *' excesses  of  the 
students,"  and  that  the  University  replied  "  that  there  were  numberless 
teachers  and  scholars  outside  the  colleges,  and  that  these  exc^^'^ses  ha<l 
tfiken  place  through  them,  not  through  the  real  scholars  studying  in 
the  colleges/*  Kow  wdiere,  as  in  this  case,  "the  teachers  and  scholars 
were  quite  independent,  and  could  change  their  place  of  abode  at 
pleasure,""^  we  do  not  wonder  that  outbreaks  should  occur:  but  no  one, 
we  8U]>p<i8e,  wotxld  wisli  to  introduce  such  a  system  as  this  at  Oxfonl; 
the  lodgings  would  of  course  he  certificated  by  tlte  Vice-Chancellor, 
and  the  proctors  would  have  all  the  control  wdiich  they  now  have,  or 
even  wider  powers  if  necessary.  J    We  venture  to  say  that  if  the  Mayor 

•  We  arc  aw  arc  llmt  there  is  a  coacge  in  Oxford  in  wMch  Jlible-clerks  are  admitted  to 
an  oquntity,  \m\  there  ihoy  arc  not,  na  a  nilc,  of  lower  mnk* 

t  '*  Conversations  I^^xic(m,'*  article  "  Uaiversitatun." 

J  For  iiij^taucc,  unJcrgraduatcs  might  be  obliged  to  bo  witkia  their  lodgiuga  by  twelre, 
08  they  aro  iu  the  coUogee  now* 
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and  Corporation  of  Oxford  were  to  make  such  a  remonstrance  to  the 
Vice-Chancellor  as  the  Government  made  to  the  University  of  Paris, 
their  answer  wonld  be  very  diffei'ent.  The  proctors  would  be  found 
suflicient  to  repress  such  disturbances,  or  to  procure  the  **  sending 
down "  of  the  offenders ;  and  whatever  obstacles  might  stand  in  the 
way  of  their  power  wouldj  we  suspect,  proceed,  not  from  the  fact  of 
men  living  iu  lodgings,  but  fi'om  the  hindrance  to  the  proctors' 
authority  in  the  college  system.  For  this  is  a  most  important  points 
not  only,  or  cliietly,  as  exposing  one  of  the  blots  in  the  foreign  uni- 
versity system  (for  that  we  are  all  only  too  ready  to  do),  but  as 
showing  how  discipline  is  kept  up  in  Oxford,  and  where  it  breaks 
down.  Does  Dr.  Pnsey  forget  tlie  story  of  the  "Christ  Cliurch 
^la^tyrs"?  Does  he  think  that  the  bonfire  in  "  Peekwater/*  which 
was  at  last  suppressed  not  much  more  than  a  year  ago,  was  a  sign  of 
tlie  superiority  of  college  to  tmiversity  discipline  ?  Does  he  think 
that  tlie  nnfortimate  undergraduate  who  was  ducked  in  **Alercur}^" 
only  a  term  or  two  ago,  would  have  been  more  lilvely  to  vmdergo  that 
punishment  if  he  had  been  aide  to  escape  from  college  walls,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  proctors?  Would 
the  disturbances  in  a  college  ver)^  near  Christ  Church  this  last 
term  have  been  more  or  less  likely  to  be  suppressed  by  a  \4gilant 
university  poKce  ?  Ai*e  suppers  generally  less  noisy  in  colleges  [than 
in  lodgings  I 

The  second  difference  between  our  system  and  that  of  the  German 
(and  we  suppose,  also,  of  the  French)  univei-sities  is  the  diflerence 
between  the  institutions  of  a  free  and  a  despotically  governed  country- 
This  view  may  strike  some  as  an  overstrained  piece  of  John  IluUisni ; 
but  to  our  mind,  tlie  i<lea  of  professors  Ijeiug  perpetually  watched,  as 
the  German  professoi-s  either  ate,  or  certainly,  at  the  time  of  Dr. 
Pusey's  evidence,  were,  by  a  Government  spy, — ^the  i<lea  of  the  Govern- 
ment being  perpetually  able  to  interfere  with  l)oth  the  governing  and 
governed  body, — seems  obviously  subvei'sive  not  simply  of  freedom 
hut  of  all  order  and  discipline.  We  do  not  mean  to  protest  against 
Uovernuient  Commissiuns,  when  tliere  is  a  call  for  them  from  within  j 
but  we  believe  that  even  they  are  only  uecessarj^  evils,  and  tliat  if,  by 
a  judicious  reform  of  the  governing  body  of  Oxford,  the  power  were 
put  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  inuneLhately  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  University,  and  have  opprirtunities  uf  judging  each 
special  scheme  which  the  non-resident  members  of  Convocation  cannot 
have,  even  these  occasional  intcrlerences  miglit  be  dispensed  with.  It 
is  not,  however,  only  in  point  uf  disciplme  that  Dr.  Pusey  beheves 
that  the  un-collegiate  system  would  fail,  but  in  morality.  "It  is 
known,**  he  says,  '^  that  persons  who  have  escaped  every  other  sin, 
have  fallen  through  lodging-houses."    Now  without  for  a  moment 
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denying  the  daii^'ers  of  wbicli  Dr.  l*iisey  speaks  (tlieir  kind  we  need 
not  explain  to  any  one  wlio  knows  anj^thing,  we  will  nut  say  of 
Oxford,  but  of  life  in  lodgings  anywhere),  we  venture  to  offer  two 
suggestions*  First,  cannot  this  remark  be  applied  with  equal  force 
to  every  sta^e  in  life  and  temptation  ?  We  know  more  tluin  one 
instance  of  men  w!io,  having  passed,  tolerably  unscaChed,  through  the 
trials  of  a  schoid,  fell  l)y  the  tcnq)tations  of  a  tolkgc  life;  and  there 
must  be  many  more  wlio,  having  escaped  the  dangers  of  a  college 
life,  f^all  into  sin  in  London.  Dr,  Pusey  would  reply,  that  that  ia  no 
excuse  f<»r  throwing  unnece.ssary  temj^tations  in  a  young  man's  w^ay. 
Certainly  ]iot ;  but  secondly,  we  would  ask,  Do  yon,  T»y  shutting  a 
yoinig  man  up  in  college,  really  keep  him  out  of  temptation  at  all  ? 
mid  still  further,  even  if  you  do  so  to  any  degree,  is  it  in  such  a  way 
as  to  strengthen  liiru  to  resist  temptation  better  in  after  life?  With 
regard  to  the  fii-st  pointy  it  was  once  remarked  to  us  tliat  tliere  was 
no  place  in  which  a  man  had  so  much  opportunity  of  going  to  the 
devil  as  in  Oxford ;  and  the  speaker,  at  any  rate,  meant  to  include 
coUege  life.  And  if  we  will  cousider  a  moment,  we  shall  see  that  it 
must  be  so.  An  undergraduate  attends  a  few  lectures  in  the  moniiiig, 
and  the  rest  of  the  day  lie  can,  tiU  quite  late,  go  just  wdiere  he  will. 
He  has  none  of  the  restraints  of  home  or  of  female  society;  and  he 
has  not  the  smallest  chance  of  losing  caste  in  average  undergraduate 
society  by  looseness  of  life.  Add  to  this  the  contact  in  college  life 
with  a  much  lower  tone  of  society  (or  at  any  rate  w^ith  a  great 
number  of  men  holding  a  lower  tone  of  morality)  than  he  has 
been  used  to,  and  we  see  almost  all  the  e^als  wliich  Dr.  Pusey  would 
fear  from  a  lodging-life,  with  one  erjually  great  to  counterbalance  the 
one  that  is  abijcnt.*  We  think,  too,  that  there  is  another  point 
worth  Dr.  Pusey's  attentioii.  Who  are  in  the  maui  the  promoters  of 
these  evils  in  undergraduate  society  ?  Are  they  not  the  rich  and  idle 
men  who  only  come  up  to  Ox[V>rd  to  anmse  themselves,  or,  if  necessary, 
to  gain  wliatcver  respectalulity  is  to  be  got  by  a  batdielors  gown. 
Now  to  work  the  lodj^ing  system  at  all  at  starting,  it  would  be  nc^ccs- 
sary  to  introduce  a  poverty  tpialification ;  and  to  bring  the  coUegiate 
pait  of  the  university  hito  harmony  with  it,  there  might  be  introduced 
the  often  proposed  scheme  of  a  matriculation  examination  by  the 
university.'l-  But  as  to  further  moral  restrictions,  we  cannot  believe 
tliat  they  will  be  of  any  avail  (except,  perhaps,  by  exteuLling  the 
proctorial  autliority  to  Abingdon  and  Ensliam,  and  getting  a  clean 

*  We  ijjust  remrirk,  loo,  tliut  one  of  tbe  evils  which  Dr.  Puscy  quotes  as  pspociully  tharic- 
terlslic  of  lodgings,  U  shown  by  tlie  verj^  words  of  Mr,  Coi,  \vhom  Ite  ciuotcs,  to  ho  pro- 
duced by  oppoitunilks  quite  open  to  the  coUege  imdergraduali-. 

t  Dr.  Puaey  himscK  approves  of  thU  in  hia  evidence  before  tlie  Commiasion,  tbaugli 
with  his  iLSUttl  kindIiEc&8  bo  tlunka  it  should  he  strictly  private,  to  ipoxe  the  feelings  of  Iho 
rejected  coudidfttei. 
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sweep  of  sxicli  places).  We  have  alrea<ly  said  that  we  believe  the 
temptations  that  beset  3*oiing  men  at  Oxford  are  the  same  in  kind, 
the  same  nearly  in  degree,  with  those  which  come  to  them  after- 
wards. Innocence  caiiuot  be  nmintained  by  ignorance;  and  as  it  is 
notorious  that  those  who  have  gone  through  the  least  course  of  tempt- 
ation (who  have  been  brought  up,  that  is,  at  home  or  at  a  small 
jirivate  school)  generally  fall  the  most  easily  at  Oxford,  so  we  believe 
thai  in  the  main  the  mere  restraints  of  college  walls  have  done 
harm  i-ather  than  good. 

The  t]iird  question  which  we  propose  to  consider  is  the  one  to 
which  Y'^T,  Pusey  has  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  evidence  to  the 
Committee,  We  will  tlierefore  preface  our  remarks  with  his  deRni- 
tion  of  the  tutorial  as  distinguislietl  from  the  professorial  systeuL 

'*  The  collegiate  system  is  that  hy  which  tlic  iiiind  of  the  young  man  is 
brought  into  diitjct  cfintiict  with  tlie  mind  of  hi3  instructor,— nut wanily  in 
the  way  of  diyciplin^  ;  morally  l>y  advice  and  inst ruction  ;  iiitellet'tually  l>y 
th*f  catechetical  form  of  imparting  knowledge  5  wherein  the  mind  ol'  tlie 
yomig  man.  Laving  l>ecn  previously  employed  on  some  solid  textdiook,  has 
its  tlio\i;^!it^  coiTeetedj  expanded,  enlarged  by  one  of  mature  mind  anil 
thought,  who  also  brings  to  li^ar  on  the  subject  knowledge  and  reflection, 
wdiick  the  pu]ul  cannot  ho  presupposed  to  have." 

The  professorial  system,  on  the  other  hand,  be  characteri^ses  as 
"  one  in  %vhie!i  the  professor  is  himself  the  living  book»  and  imparts 
knowledge,  original  and  iustruetive,  but  still  wholly  from  without, 
to  the  mind  of  his  pnpd  ;*'  and  adds  aftenvaixls  :— 

"The  (professorial)  system  itself  of  necessity  excludes  the  eliciting  the 
mind  of  the  pupil,  and  leaves  it  at  the  option  of  the  stuilent,  whether  ho 
will  employ  his  own  labour  upon  his  text-book,  or  whether  he  will  trust  to 
gather  what  superficial  knowledge  he  can  fioEi  the  dchvered  comments  of 
the  profe£ii!or," 

Now  with  respect  to  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Pusey's  account  of  the 
tutorial  functions,  we  have  already  said  that  we  believe  the  i>iuctor*s 
authority  to  be  sulMcient  for  the  disci] (line  of  tlie  university;  we 
also  believe  the  connection  of  the  tutor's  office  with  any  merely 
police  discipline  to  lie  one  of  the  great  ]>lots  on  tlai  college 
system.  Por  M^e  are  convinced  that  the  introduction  l)et\veen  the 
university  teacher  (whether  professor  or  tutor)  and  his  pupils  of 
such  relations  as  must  necessarily  exist  between  a  sclioobiiaster 
and  his  puiuls,  is  directly  in  dehance  of  the  meaning  and  inten- 
tion of  our  Knglish  education.  The  child  is  kept  under  eimstant 
superintendence  ;  a  wider  liberty  is  gnm ted  to  the  schoolboy  ;  in 
phiy-bours  he  is  to  a  great  extent  his  own  master,  though  certain 
pmhibitions,  of  which,  however,  he  begins  to  see  the  reason,  are 
imposed  upon  him  ;  and  in  school-hours  lie  is  still  superintended 
with  respect  to  learning  as  well  as  saying  lessons.     When  he  comes 
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up  to  a  university  he  is  supposed  to  understand  the  main  distinc- 
tions betw'een  the  right  and  the  ^nrong,  tlie  judicious  and  the  injudi- 
cious, and  to  have  sufficient  seK-restraint  to  act  on  them:  he  hfis 
leamt  what  his  powei's  are ;  he  is  now  to  le^im  how  to  use  them. 
Tlierefore  we  are  also  opposed  to  the  second  part  of  the  tutorial  func- 
tion, *'the  catechetical  form  of  imparting  knowledge."  To  teach 
a  man  liow  to  think,  not  what  to  tliinli,  ought  to  lie  tlie  object 
of  It  university  teacher;  and  wc  believe  that  the  catechetical  form 
of  inrtniction  fails  in  this*  Curiously  enough.  Dr.  Pusey  imputes 
to  the  professorial  system  rather  than  the  tutorial  tlie  tendency  to 
teach  men  "jumre  in  verba  magLstri,"  as  he  expresses  it  in  an- 
other part  of  his  evidence.  How  we  must  say  that  our  own 
experience,  and  tliat  of  othei*s  who  have  passed  through  the  same 
course,  is  adverse  to  this  tlieory.  We  do  not  mean  that  the  tutorial 
system  tends  to  teach  men  to  believe  in  their  tutors  theories, 
but  simply  to  accept  second-hand  from  him  the  theories  in  the 
ordinaiy  class-books.  Tliis  may  be  tniced  to  three  causes ;  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  lower  intellectual  standard  of  tutorial  ability, 
arising  obviously  fr<im  the  greater  closeness  of  the  corporation  by 
whicli,  and  the  smaller  nunil>er  of  men  from  whom,  they  are  cltoseu; 
secondly,  to  the  fact  that  the  tutors  ai'e  bound  chiefly  to  cram  men  for 
examinations,  in  urder  that  their  coUege  may  make  a  fair  show"  in  the 
class-lists;  and  thirdly,  since  they  are  the  magistrates  as  well  as  the 
teachers  of  the  college,  to  the  necessity  of  lowering  the  standard  of 
their  teaching  to  the  wants  of  those  men  whom  it  is  their  great 
object  to  force  to  one  or  two  lectures  in  order  to  keep  them  out  of 
mischief.  The  professor^  on  the  other  hand,  having  a  higher  inteixsst 
in  the  w^ork,  and  feeling  that  his  work  is  rather  education  than 
cramming,  encourages  bis  pupils  to  compare  authorities,  estimate 
evidence,  and  exercise  their  owti  judgment.  As  to  their  not  being 
able  to  consult  the  text-books,  either  before  or  between  the  lectures, 
we  cannot  undei^stand  where  the  dillicidty  lies.  It  may  be  desirable 
that  an  uudergi^aduate  should  not  attend  more  than  a  certain  nundier 
of  lectures  in  the  week ;  but  that  is  a  questiun  of  detaO,  and  affects 
one  system  as  much  as  the  other.  That  a  pupiFs  thoughts  arc  more 
**  corrected,  developed,  and  expanded  "  by  the  lectures  of  an  ordinary 
College  tutor  titan  by  those  of  sucli  men  as  Ur.  Pusey  and  Mr. 
Jowett,  is  a  paradux  which  few,  we  think,  will  agree  with  Dr.  Pusey 
in  maint!xiniug.  Still  fewer  will  agree  with  his  even  more  startling 
assertion  that  '*  w^e  liave  abundance  of  theories  about  tlie  professorial 
system ;  we  have  no  facta  of  its  having  produced  any  but  evU  fruits.** 
In  A\'hich  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  education  most  widely 
spread  among  aU  classes  ?    Dr.  Pusey  himself  allows,  tl»at  one  reason 

♦  Dr.  Puaey  afterwords  sbowBi  by  the  iastiincc  of  bis  own  custom,  iliat  it  ia  {XMable  fm 
a  profesaor  to  employ  this  catodietical  plan  if  he  so  chooaeft. 
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tliat  the  custom  of  deli^'ering  lectures  lias  been  so  long  maintained, 
was,  probably,  the  poverty  uf  tlic  lierniau  students.*  And  if  both 
in  Scotland  and  Germany  this  plan  has  succeeded  in  snpplymg 
educatitm  to  men  who  cuuhl  nut  be  rLniclied  in  ntber  ways,  and  if 
in  the  Ibnner  case  it  has  not  produced  insubordination,  and  in  the 
latter,  whatever  disorder  has  been  produced  is  due  to  causes  which 
Avould  not  be  in  operation  In  Enj^lund,  why  should  we  fear  the  exten- 
sion of  the  system  here  ?  There  is,  indeed,  one  strong  objection  to 
the  system  as  it  at  present  exists,  which  is  strongly  dwelt  on  by  Dr. 
Pusey : — "  People,"  he  says,  '*  in  thoir  theories  as  to  their  ideal  professor, 
combine  two  incompatible  things ;  that  he  shall  in  liis  lectures  act 
upon  larger  classes ;  and  that  through  those  same  lectures,  whereby  he 
acts  upon  tlieni,  he  shall  advance  the  deeper  knowledge  of  the  subject" 
Further  on  he  adds, — **  If  the  prafessor  luive  a  large  class,  then,  ^m\  any 
subject  which  really  requires  thought,  he  must  malce  his  clioice,  either 
to  lecture  popularly  for  tlie  many,  or  to  be  understnntl  by  the  few, 
whether  he  lecture  to  tlte  few  or  tlie  many."  Now  tld-^  we  admit  to 
be  a  great  difficulty,  but  by  no  means  an  insnperal^le  one.  Assistant 
professors  might  be  appointed,  as  has  Ijcen  often  proposed  ;  and  tliese 
might  lecture  to  tLe  ** awkward  squad''  of  the  university,  till  they 
were  ready  for  the  higher  teaching  of  tiie  more  distinguished  professor. 
(It  woidd  perhaps  be  necessary  that  the  professor  himself  shuidd 
appoint  them,)  But  we  are  persuaded  that  a  great  part  of  this  awk- 
ward Bquad  might  be  got  rid  of  by  the  establishment  of  the  matricu- 
lation examination  to  which  we  Iiefore  alhided.  Men  often  come  up 
to  Oxford  ignorant  of  many  tilings  which  they  ought  tii  have  learned 
at  school,  and  that  these  should  be  kept  back  from  a  miivei-sity  educa- 
tion till  they  were  really  ready  for  it,  woidd  be  a  great  gain  both  to 
themselves  and  the  Uiuversity  at  large.  Such  a  reform  as  this  woidd, 
we  believe,  clear  away  the  main  hindrance,  not  only  to  the  ])TOfes- 
serial  system,  but  to  all  Oxford  education.  Tliese,  tlicn»  are  tlie  main 
grounds  on  whicli  we  defend  Dr.  Temple's  scheme ;  and  if  they  point 
to  a  further  development  of  it  than  ho  intended,  even  then  they 
have  a  right  to  be  considered  on  their  own  merits,  and  not  be  met 
by  the  old  mob-cry  of  '*  Kohunus  Academiam  Geniianizarl" 

•»•  Sinf  c  this  article  was  written,  the  subject  has  again  been  hrought  before  the  puhlio 
by  the  speech  of  ^Ir,  Lowo  (on  Mr,  ColoriJge'a  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  Oxford  Tests)  and 
his  aiibecquent  letter  to  tlic  Tmw.t.  Stirdy  the  support  of  a  man  who  iiotonoysly  iimtod 
a  dislike  of  Governineut  cdiRnitional  endowments  to  a  contempt  for  those  who  al^•  knoir^-n, 
in  loiy  tjlang,  aa  **  the  niaese?,'*  ought  to  be  a  strong  argument  for  tho  necessity  of  a 
scheme  which  aims  at  pionioting  the  good  of  those  '* masses/'  by  strengthening  that  part 
of  tho  iiniveraity  systtfrn  whieh  ia  so  largely  supported  by  Govcmmtint  endowments. 

•  We  have  not  touched  upon  Dr.  Puiey'd  remark,  that  "  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
superior  boolta  will  be  the  reauit  of  x^rofessoiial  lectures  '*  (rather,  as  hii  atieniarda 
explains,  than  of  eanouriei  or  monaitericd).  Tho  locturea  of  Niebuhr,  Mouinisen,  Kant, 
Piehtc,  SchcUing,  and  Vi^^  ano  tutely  considerabb  cxeoptiona  to  thia  rule. 


RlhENTF^r  dicert'  venini  quid  vetat?'*  is  wtll  e> 
lpnok»       Mr.    AlL^xaiidpr   is  ceH^iiulv  a  livi'lv  ' 


L^xenijilifipLi  in  tins  little 
i^TikT :  j>erlia]}a,  were 
Duiuiiiie  Samps^oii  his  critic,  he  might  dtfscri be  him,  likc^  Mr.  lievdi'll,  as  "a 
man  of  grwit  eruditinii,  Tiut  who  dc»sceiideth  to  tritles  unl>t'f5(H'iiiiug  thereof/* 
Yet  tn'eji  tlie  learntHl  Domiide  could  at  times  ha  **  face-ti-uus  ;"  and  if  ilr. 
Alexander  hiis  oi?casionally  ftdlowed  so  rcspectihle  a  piveeilent,  he  may  at 
l<*ti3t  plead  in  excut^u  that  hLs  tritle:^,  like  the  culinary  cnmi)ound  known  hy 
th*^  same  name,  has  «;(>od  matter  miderneath  ilt*  frotli-  ^otwitli:?taiidiug  it« 
h>rmiduhie  title,  this  *'  Examinatitui  rd'  tlie  Huetrine  td'  C'auj^ation  iu  J*elatiou 
to  Muml  Freed(>m  "  \ji  the  nm^t  reailable  work  on  philosojdiy  w  hieh  we  have 
seen  sinee  the  late  Professor  Fenier'w  *'  Institutes  of  Meta]diysic/*  ami,  like 
tliat  work,  exhibits  great  philosophieal  jjower  in  eonjtinetion  with  a  keen 
senae  of  tire  Immorotis.  Mr.  Alexander  has  a  qniek  eye  for  a  f^dlaiy,  ami 
an  nnspLinuLf  liiuid  in  diss<*<^tiug  it  ;  tmd  hi.'*  expasurt-  of  the  tissue  of 
soplunms  involved  in  the  attempt  to  reconeile  Neees^sitarianism  with  moral 
•  ►hhgation  is  very  searehing  and  ronvplete.  The  following  specimen,  for 
example,  goes  exactly  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  But  we  must  iirst  hear 
Mr.  >1  ill's  defence  of  tho  dix;trine  of  nce<^smty,  in  order  to  estimaU^  the 
force  of  ^fr.  Alexander's  reply.     Mr.  Mill  says, — 

**  The  truth  is,  tliat  the  assailants  nf  the  doctrine  ennnot  do  without  the  associations 
t'Ugt'UdereU  by  the  doublt?  mesinin^  uf  the  word  Necessity*  which  la  this  applicatioii 
sigiuiiea  only  invariability,  hut  in  ita  tumiijoii  einpluyiiieat,  Loaipalsion." 

And  hr*  ad<ls  elsewhere, — 

"  If  r>erp**?i(y  means  mnrc  than  this*  ah'^tract  possibility  of  Ijcing  fdrcseeu ;  if  it  memiM 
any  luysteriotjH  f  onipijJsioii,  apart  fromsiinple  mvariahility  of  8t?qui»iice,  I  deny  it  tia  strciiu** 
oufrly  as  any  oue/* 
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"*  Act^oiding  to  Mr.  Mill,  wLon  he  sees  a  stone  unattached  fall  to  the  earth,  he  simply 

knows  th.it  it  fhrs  full,  not  that  it  mmt^  or  does  n*'CfAf.arift/  fall It  may  fatilitato 

the  (ItTiflion  of  thi:^  quentioTi  to  suhstitote  Ibr  the  stone  anri  it^  full,  in  whit  h  t(>mpnl-*ion  h 
[held  inadmissibloT  a  rase  in  which  it  will  not,  hy  ]tlain  men  at  leant,  he  deriiod.  Snppifw, 
tlien,  ten  big  men,  thu-wed  like  Hercules,  to  clutch  liold  of  a  sinall  and  weak  one,  and  per 
force  drag  him  after  them, — is  there  for  Mr.  Mill  in  fhift  etise  tiiiT  mmf^  or  iufen^nce  of 
Necessity  V  If  Mr.  Mill,  like  a  mere  man  of  common  Rense^  decidca  to  answer  *  Yes,*  he 
implicitly  throws  tip  his  hrief ;  he  admits  here  a  mf(Jit  and  a  neee^isity,  which  tlsc^vhcre, 
having  madw  this  tidmissien,  ho  will  in  vain  seek  to  deny;  for  that  this  and  every  other 
coneeivable  case  of  compulsion  admit  of  heing  generalised  under  Mr.  Mill'*  Jaw  of  Causa- 
tion,  defined  aa  aimply  *  invariable  9«quence,'  is  too  obvioua  to  be   more  than  merely 

«uggested ifnleaa  Mr.  Mill  is  prepared  to  announce  one  dwtrino  of  CansmtinTi 

for  ffentlemen  under  ronatraint,  and  another  for  genUcmon  at  large,  atones,  and  the  liko 
iuammate  bodies,  ho  muat  need.*  confess  hia  distinction  ht^tween  the  doctrines  of  Cuusalion 
imd  Nfjc€wsity,  in  relation  to  the  moral  proMem,  a  trivinl  and  rac rely  verbal  one.'*— 
(Pp,  6-9.) 

It  would  1)^  ilifficnilt  to  lind  a  more  telling  iii.stanec  f*f  the  **  enginet^  hoist 
with  bis  own  jjutfird  *'  than  this  iiwit  rt^fntation  of  Mj.  Mill  by  the  aid  of 
his  own  theory  of  causation,  Tlie  following  is  equally  to  tho  ptirjjose  in 
relation  to  !Mr,  Mill's  ^xprris^s  admission  that  <jur  approhpitioii  or  ilii^apprtdia- 
tion  of  actions  varies  according  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  tlie  teinjituti<ni 
rtjsisted  or  yielded  to  :— 

**  It  is  sufficiently  clear  that  the  phrases  tn^rif  or  d^ntt'tfj  moral  approbation  or  repitJ- 
hation,  ran,  except  as,  m  to  speak,  sfokn^  havt?  no  place  in  Mr.  Mill't*  vocabulary.  For 
how  uhould  a  desiro  or  aversion  a.^  failing  in  ihe  hour  of  temptation,  incur  hi»  moral 
censure  m  urak^  if,  being,  as  it  is,  the  last  link  in  a  rhaio  of  uti conditional  sequences,  wu 
can  only  suppos^j  it  MtroHfirf\  by  supposing  a  change  in  the  serieii  of  these  sequeneca  ?  *ro 
alter  the  whole  world  from  the  beginning  Ls  aurt4y  the  sort  of  feat,  for  hii  culpable  neglect 
to  perform  which  it  aeems  odd  to  urraijint  a  poor  sinner.  Further,  in  the  matter  of  tempta- 
tions yielded  to  or  re  i^istcd,  why  should  he  api>ortion  hia  moral  approval  or  tho  reverse, 
\  according  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  t*:;mplutioa  ?  Iz  not  the  weakest  temptalion 
which  results  in  act,  m  strictly  as  thf^  very  stronjjest,  the  sullicient  reason  of  die  net,  and 
in  BO  far  forth  the  excu<w  of  it?  Two  temptations,  a  stron*;  and  a  weak  respectively, 
iiAVtng  induced  act,  does  Mr.  Mill  really  suppfjae  in  the  strong  temptation  any  compnlsory 
jjownr  to  induce  its  act,  which  did  not  al^u  reside  in  the  weak  one  ?  And  why  t-ilk  of 
fctren^h  or  wMikuMS  of  temptation  ?  These  phrases  have  only  meaning;  in  relation  to  thf 
strength  of  antagonist  impukea,  a  etrength  severely  predetermitied,  like  that  of  the  tempta- 
tion itself.  The  questioa  of  the  result  can  plainly  he  no  inoru  a  moral  one  than  if  it 
BiiDply  concerned  tho  tilting  of  weights  on  a  bjilance/' — (P.  04.) 

Tito  following  is  a  good  ohjection,  in  short  compass,  to  the  utilitariiiu 
thoory  of  morality ;  thnt  thet^ry  l>eiug,  as  the  author  states  it,  that  we  dis- 
criminate h<'tweon  the  actions  of  men — 

*'  As  good  or  evil,  approvjible  or  coiidemnable,  atrording — not  necessarily  os  we  stc  ihcm 
to  conduce — a  mi^japprehension  of  the  utiHtnrian  doctrine  which  vttiates  very  much  of  the 
argument  dirvctod  against  it  even  by  intelligent  critics -but  as  they  may  btdong  to  the 
eloaica  wltich,  ou  a  wide  induction,  havf  hem  found  to  conduce  to  buaian  welfare  or  iU 
opposite/' 

To  this  doctrine  Mr.  Alexander  oTycets  :  — 

**  Mtiral  acts  presuppose  moml  agents  ;  to  say  that  there  can  be  moral  acts  ^  itheiut 
moral  agenta  ia  only  a  shade  Ics^?!  plaringly  ab*uii],  and  not  any  whit  Icsa  really  eo^  than  to 
eay  that  ads  can  take  place  M'ithout  agenta.  Thuij  it  is,  that  to  ihe  act  of  a  mnoiar, 
iM^aring  precisely  the  same  relation  to  utility  as  that  of  a  sime  man,  wo  attribute  no  moral 
qnalil)  whatever.  To  constitute  «n  net  nuiral,  it  must — apart  fi-orn  ita  tendency  to  sub- 
8Crve  utility  or  the  rtvcrae — Im^  done  moially  ;  that  is,  ia  fultilmcnt  ur  (Hilrage  ol  a  known 
law  of  duty  or  ohligntion ;  and  aa  the  maniac  is  nmcBable  to  nn  Jaw  of  any  kind  save  that 
of  eauaatiJnal  necessitj*,  wo  absolve  both  him  and  his  act  from  all  atignm  of  morai 
blmno/'— (r.  37.) 
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Yiiri<JUii  other  Mlatries  of  tlie  nccessitArian  argument  are  expos 
refutcsl,  Boitielimes  gravely,  suinbtimes  playfully,  but  nearly  always  eflectn- 
ally,  in  thij^  IHtle  volnnie.  Tu  tin'  sintlior's  manner  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
do  jnstinp  by  extracts,  Imt  wp  ran  ]jri»mise  those  nf  onr  reailei-s  who  arp 
inclined  to  turn  to  the  lx>r>k  iti^clf,  thitt  tht^y  will  find  within  iU  sliort  com- 
paiis  buth  sound  philosophy  and  jjlea^int  rending. 

The  "Discourse  on  Saiierteig"  is  a  happy  iTnitatit>n  of  ^Ir,  ('arlyle'8  style, 
and  an  amusing  but  not  unfair  caricature  of  some  of  the  mure  extravagant 
pha5i»>9  of  his  hero-woraliip.  It  is  a  good-humoured  jeu  (V esprit,  with  a 
slight  admixture  of  fneT\<liy  eritieisni,  but  with  nothing  which  couJd  rea- 
8<:>nably  give  offence  to  the  writer  who  is  the  object  of  it,  **  a  man/'  pays  Mr, 
Alexander,  *'  whom  I  entirely  honour,  and — though  with  only  a  modilied 
belief  in  him  as  a  proph»?t— consider  simply  our  greatest  man  of  letters 
now  living." 


Alfred  Hajari's  HoHsekftJd. 
Drama,**  &c. 


By  Alkxandeh  Smith,  Autlior  of  "A  Life 
London  :  Alexander  Strahan. 


"  Alfrhii  IIagart's  Ilou^ehold ''  is  a  very  charming  tale  :  nothing  \a>  as- 
tr»nish  any  one^  not!nng  to  provoke  either  lantlatory  or  adverse  criticism  : 
(:|uiet,  thoroughly  good,  capitally  told,  with  evei^Oiere  and  there  a  8])rinkl©  of 
really  beautiful  pn<its  prose,  Then^  18  also  a  relish  of  mOd  Scotticism,  not 
only  wliere  the  characters  speak,  but  where  the  author  himself  speaks,  which 
is  of  itself  a  charm  in  these  Axxj^  of  cli[>ped  hedges  and  wire  iences. 

Tlii^  book  ]iiight  almost  have  for  its  second  title,  **  Qujirrels  made  up." 
Tlie  chief  figtir<»  in  it  next  to  its  hero,  is  a  rich  ohl  aunt,  who  has  fallen  out 
with  her  well-descended  niece  for  marrying  beneath  her,  but  who  doe^  all 
kiml  things  under  ht-r  crabbe<l  surface  of  pride  :  one  great  kind  act  above 
all  others,  buying  a  partnership  for  Alfred  llagart,  of  which,  to  the  end,  the 
recipient  never  knows.  Then  we  have  a  lovers'  quaiTel,  very  well  told,  and 
nobly  ajljnsted  agtiiji,  by  the  workijig  of  a  hint  given  by  the  same  original 
old  lady, 

Koxt  to  her  character,  the  bcvst  drawn  iji  thi>  book  is  that  of  Alfred 
Hagart  liimsell^  The  intennixtnre  of  the  folly  of  tlie  head  with  the  wisdom 
of  the  heai't ;  the  combination  of  restlessness  and  yi-ivrning  for  change  with 
Side  anchorage  in  affection  and  respect  for  a  good  wife,  are  capitally  de- 
scrilKid,  Til*.'  climax  of  tioth  sides  of  his  character  is  reached  when,  in  the 
midst  of  advancing  prosperity,  I'ormirig  an  exaggcratftl  estimate  of  his  own 
cononand  of  success,  he  is  tempted  to  emigrate  tct  t*eiitral  America  in  pursuit 
of  greatness,  hut  feels  it  in  bis  heart  first  tu  consult  his  diligent  schoobboy 
s<^»n,  and  al>andons  the  wild  sclienie  on  seeing  how  he  t^ikes  it. 

But  we  must  give  a  specimen  or  two  of  a  book  which  we  cannot  forlxMir 
from  highly  praising : — 

"'With  a  lump  in  his  throat  us  liig  su  an  apple  Jack  got  clear  of  the  matomal  embraoe, 
nnd  he  had  no  sooner  turned  f)ut  of  the  ^aXA\  thnn  the  whiz?:  fjf  an  dd  shoe — ^which  up  till 
now  Maiihn  had  been  keeping  in  biding  under  htr  apron — tan le  past  his  ear ;  and  thiMi 
the  girl  rarae  ninning  out  tu  have  a  last  liiok,  nttering  a  sort  of  hystoriad  ^gglc,  which 
WM  eompoundeil  of  lau^hinf?  and  crjnng  in  pretty  nenrly  equal  prnportions.  Jock  knew 
that  his  mother  would  be  at  the  windo^r  aa  he  liad  ween  htjr  once  befow^,  hat  he  did  not 
daio  to  look  back. 

**  In  silenco  they  marthed  along  tbo  road  toward  Greysley  till  they  drew  near  the  di«- 
tillcTies,  and  t  uuM  hear  the  roar  of  tho  river  n*  it  tninUed  over  the  roeks;  silently  they 
turned  up  the  little  footpnth  whith  bid  along  the  distilleries,  and  silently  they  emerged  oil 
tho  canal  bank,     iilong  the  hank  ihey  had  not  proceeded  far  when  Kagart  hcgtm  j  *    ' 
ing  bis  pace  a  little  :— 
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"  *  And  so,  John,  yon  are  leaTmg  your  fatlicr'a  lioii§e  and  going  into  the  world  to  seek 
y&ur  fortuius  like  the  young  people  in  the  story-books  t ' 

*'*Yes/  said  John,  makn^g  a  bravo  effort  to  swallow  the  apple  m  hifl  tliroat,  which 
wjcmod,  however,  to  bo  getting:  bigger. 

**  Hiii  father  went  on  a  few  pnci-a  witliout  speaking,  '  It's  jttstHwenty-^Te  ycaire  and  a 
few  months  eince  I  l(*il  M]t  fiithcr'a  house  to  seek  my  fortune.  Twenty-iive  years  ago, 
ftnd  a  fcnv  months!  I  remember  it  as  if  it  were  yesterday.  It  wui*^  fi  eninmtr  inorniDg^ 
m\A  my  father  walked  with  ine,  as  I  am  walking  now  with  you.  Hc'a  betm  dead  these 
many  years;  and  perhiit^s  the  timo  will  come,  John^  when  yon  will  walk  with  a  son  of 
your  own,  iind  say  the  namo  of  me.' 

"The  npplo  waa  so  big  in  the  throat  now  that  it  bronjfht  the  tenra  into  the  boy's  eyea. 

"*My  fathcr*B  fannhonae,'  llagart  went  on,  *  was  at  Old  Rome  Forest  in  Ayrshire,— 
where  Bums  lived  when  he  was  correeting  the  proof  sheets  for  the  Kilmarnock  printing 
press, — and  that  morning  I  pot  up  early  and  took  farewell  of  everytliing-  I  saw  the  harea 
ttcuddiujc  nirojs  thu  dim  Sielda  ;  I  went  down  tu  the  river  in  which  I  used  to  linh,  and  stood 
on  the  bridjje  lookinf;  down  into  it>  and  saw  the  trout  darting  about;  rind  I  remfmher 
that,  as  1  luaked  dnwn,  from  behind  me  the  llrst  ray  of  the  sun  Jioshed  into  the  water,  and 
titmied  the  pebblis  at  the  bottom  to  amber  and  gold.  I  climbed  to  the  t^p  of  Dundonald 
Cattle,  and  saw  Armn  far  away  with  a  wliite  cloud  on  it,  and  tho  pen,  nearer  me,  sparkling 
as  with  a  million  of  newly  minted  silver  pieces ;  and  a  belt  of  surf  while  as  snow  on  the 
yellow  Irvine  aunds,  white  as  anow  to  the  eye,  silent  tia  nnow  to  the  ear.  I  went  into  the 
garden  t<^  have  a  last  Itiok  of  a  thrush's  nest,  and  the  mother  bird  wont  off  with  a  whirr 
that  iuadi3  niy  htail  jump,  and  tlien  I  took  out  th®  warm  e;2:gs  one  by  one,  and  ptit  them 
haik  n?ain.  I  was  very  sorrv*  and  happy  that  moniing,  John.  I  wa-i  fj;oInij;  to  l.oudon- 
I  hod  dreamed  of  London  before  that.  ltd  great  roar  tilled  my  imngin:itioTi,  I  thought  of 
London  when  I  read  iu  my  Bible  on  Sunday  evenioga  about  Babylon,  Damaaeufi^  imd 
Ninev*[>h,  and  the  great  eities  of  old/ 

"  *  Bid  you  like  U\nng  in  London  V 

**  Of  eourse!  who  that  ever  lived  in  London  could  endure  to  live  anywhere  elae?  Tho 
English  air  ia  softer  and  warnvr  than  oura.  The  English  earth  i*  fatter,  the  English  trees 
are  taller  and  greener,  Tlie  v^dtes  of  tbo  Engli.Hh  women  are  sweeter  and  more  Rilvery. 
England  is  to  Scotland,  John,  what  the  rose  is  to  tho  broom»  or  the  nightingale  to  tho 
Hnuet.  Everything  there  i.s  plenteous,  grncious,  and  of  soft  outline ;  everything  hero  in 
harah,  angular,  and  high-eht  eked-bone(h  Yon  mu-sl  eee  London,  my  boy  X  There  is  tho 
carved  Abbey  filled  with  ihe  dust  of  kings,  statesmen,  soldiers,  and  poeta.  Thei"e  ia 
St.  Paul's  with  \\^  dome  aivfl  emss  of  gold  standing  above  the  smoke.  You  rau«t  stand  on 
the  floor  of  St.  Paul's  aiul  >i  e  the  great  roof  floating  ahovo  yon  like  heaven.  From  the 
river  you  must  see  the  dome  Inoming  through  the  sunaet.  You  must  see  the  moon  rising 
over  it,  aa  it  rises  ovir  the  shoulJer  of  a  mountain-  But  it"s  a  dreadful  city,  too,  John. 
It*B  a  torrihle  city.  For  every  one  it  «nules  on,  it  hreakjEi  the  hearts  of  a  thou:<;aud.  It's 
the  brilliant  eandJe  that  attracts  tho  moths  of  the  thiwj  kingdoms — 1  was  attracted  like 
the  rest,  and  singed  my  wing*/' 

The  following  is  not  mnro  "  taU  talk,"  but  lias  i*cal  boatity  :^ 


"Was  John  in  love  with  his  pretty  cou-sin  ?  If  he  had  asked  that  question  of  hiniftelf, 
ho  would  havu  answered  by  a  decidefl  negative,  lie  would  have  pled  guilty  to  liking : 
not  guilty  to  love.  But  liking  is  love  in  bud.  Uo  was  in  love  ;  but  he  was  uneon>^eiou8 
of  it^as  most  quiet  eotiablo  natures  are  for  a  while.  You  have  wnlked  out  at  early 
morning  before  the  sun  has  visibly  risen,  and  in  the  cool  beiuuless  light  seen  every  object 
pretematuraily  clear,  iiaflsionlessly  distinct ;  and  you  have  faneied  in  the  strange  distuict- 
newi  of  objects,  and  in  tbc  perfection  of  coolness  and  silcnee,  that  the  world  is  waiting  for 
something, — that  the  guard  of  honour  has  assemblt  d,  but  that  the  king  has  not  entered  an 
appearanec, — and  before  this*  conceit  has  had  timo  to  form  itself  in  your  brain,  like  one 
red-fatetl  with  ha^te,  up  boiincfia  the  .*!un,  and  the  far-off  hiUs,  m  coldly  distinct  a  moment 
before,  lose  outline  in  a  flufth  of  heavenly  roses  ;  and  the  stream  iii  covered  with  patines  of 
&10  gold ;  and  tho  white  eloud  reddens  passionately  like  a  chet-k  ;  and  beneath  it  the  lark 
aings  in  rapture;  and  the  cool  emotionless  atmowphere  is  all  at  once  pierced  with  the 
anrowA  of  aun-firo,  tad  tho  dumb  colourless  dawn  ban  passed  into  a  vocal  mom,  glittering 
with  the  hues  of  tho  huninung-bird.  There  ia  the  progress  of  the  passion  in  image! 
John  Hagart  was  in  the  daw^l  state  when  lie  wa^  writing  and  receiving  the  k'ttera :  he 
was  passively  in  love :  but  tho  time  was  coming  when  that  Ioto  would  become  active ; 
when  ho  would  become  rofnteiom  that  he  was  in  love,  and  when  that  consciousness  would 
tranaiigure  the  ideal  world  for  himj  just  as  the  rising  of  tbc  sun  transfigures  the  material 
one.  We  can  all  remember  such  immortal  moments.  If  we  do  not,  we  have  not  drunk 
the  wine  of  Efe  \nLh  tho  foam  on.'* 
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Here  is  the  very  hint  m<?ntiont?U  above,  which  led  t<}  the  making  up  of 
the  lovers'  quarrel  \- — 

'"  Don't  poril  the  hnppinoss  of  a  lifetimo  on  ft  pitinf .  Trifle's  chiikens  have  boany 
feathers,  but  thej-  aro  an  expensive  brood  to  rear,— tiey  tJit  up  everylhing,  imii  are  always 
Icirn  when  brought  to  maiktrt.'* 

The  following  description  is  to  oiir  mind  vc.n'j^  heautiful  i- — 

**  The  enrly  twilijjht  was  falling.     The  lemon-roloun^d  light  was  still  lingering;  around 
the  splintered  peaks  that  rose  to  the  west  of  the  great  hay,  wan  lemon-coloiired  light  that 
waa  dyiii^  ntomently  :  while  ahove  a  darJc  roimd  hill  on  the  other  side,  a  cone  of  tender 
r«dianee  shot  tipvvanl,  the  ttrattt-eouritr  of  the  moon.     In  a  Httic  while,  abovH  the  dark 
hill  peered  th'?  fidl-ftieed  spring  moon  herself,  and  the  rocks,  almost  uudistingriiishable 
before,  came  out  in  a  ilieker  of  glister  and  jhjIoomj,  and  the  making  sea  was  traverstni  by  1 
faint  mesh  of  trenuilons  histre.     As  the  light  invreasf-d,  felt  more  thiui  heard  or  seen  w» 
the  stir  of  life  along  the  »hore>  in  the  distance  ujotion  and  the  soimd  of  wings,  and  the  fine  ' 
flute-ljke  call  aiid  nrftl!  of  hircis.     Paler  grew  the  lemon  light  above  the  peakii,  higher 
rode  the  nKwn^  and  hi*oad**r  aad  more  vivid  f^rew  the  net  of  trembling  light,  till  at  last  all 
WM  ailrer  and  silence  and  the  cold  eplendonr  of  the  making  tide.     The  fallen  sun  had 
draim  his  last  fkirt  of  sunset  after  him  ;  and  the  moon  bad  no  rival  Hive  the  shndows 
which  were  afraid  of  her,  and  which  hid  them  selves  from  her  ray  behind  rocks  and  in 
hollow  places/' 

But  liPTO  and  there  ^fr.  Alexander  Smith  indul^Tjes  iii  .snni«:thiii^  which  wo 
should  liku  to  see  weeded  out  of  a  style  generally  so  unexeeptionahle  : — 

*'  On  th»»  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  M*Q«arrie  girls  left  Mortimer  Street  on  their 
retTirn  to  Uanvohr,  Henry  Willoughby  eat  in  the  lihrarT  at  Marero  Hous©  reading  Sftmnon 
AffontKir^  with  the  lemon  sky  i>f  a  March  sunsc^t  hrokon  by  the  pointed  gloom  of  the 
pine  wood  unt^ide.  The  young  mitn  rend  till  the  light  Iwgan  to  f:iil,  and  then  he  closed 
the  book,  his  linger  still  keeping  the  place,  and  paced  Hp  ami  down  tliroiigh  the  apartjnO'nt, 
his  mind  Jilled  with  austere  niiiJiic.  '  The  reucling  of  Milton  always  humiliates  nie,'  ho 
said  to  himself,  us  he  strode  b.urk wards  and  forwards.  '  What  immeasurable  altitude  and 
solitarincfss  of  soul !  what  crnel  purity  aud  coldness  ns  of  Alpine  snows!  Chaucer  go.*sips, 
Spenser  dream i*.  Shakfpere  is  mobile  ns  flame,  now  CloMn,  now  Emperor^  now  ralihan, 
now  Ariel;  at  home  cv*rj where,  taking  his  ease  in  Q\€tTy  conditinu  of  life, — hut  Milton  is 
never  other  than  himself;  he  b  always  autocratic— the  haujL;htiest,  stximfullcst,  stateliest, 
loneliest  of  human  I'pirits.  He  ilaunt*.  repels,  frightens,  yet  fsiscinatcs.  IFe  would  sing 
the  song  of  Paradise,  and  he  left  the  task  to  the  close  of  life,  when  smitten  with  blindness, 
picri'cd  vdxh  ingratitude,  and  fallen  on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues — pei-fectly  conscious 
that  he  cotiltl  hecouie  iinmortal  whenever  he  pleased.  Gracious  Jleaven,  what  a  »ri7/  the 
blind  old  man  had»  making  time,  infininty,  and  son-ow  his  slaves !  Other  potts  are  summer 
yai  hts,  moving  hither  and  thither  on  the  impiilHe  of  tho  vagrant  wind  ;  Milton  is  an  ocean 
steamer,  with  stfaflfjist-pointing  niidle,  plenty  of  foal  on  hoards  and  which,  relying  on 
internal  iTsonrees,  und  careless  alike  of  elemental  aids  or  hindraines,  bears  straight  oti  il« 
determined  way,  deviating  not  n  Imir's-bi-eadtb,  come  hurricane,  come  c  aim.  What  power, 
what  energy  in  everything  be  docs!  His  h'nes  are  like  the  charging  files  of  Cromweirs 
Irouj^ides,  Compared  with  this  man,  what  am  T  f  Clay  in  the  handn  of  tircnmslancc,  t<* 
be  made  or  marred — without  fone,  resohition,  will — a  spineless  euterpillur — a  blown  arrow 
of  thistledown — a  more  tiling  of  shreds  and  patches ;  with  no  virtue  in  my  goodness,  no 
hardihood  in  my  evil — a  annicthing  marchirg  shabbily  from  hitlh  to  death,  a  poltroon,  a 
fool  ' — and  liire  the  yoim!^  fellow,  having  worked  hini.wlf  into  a  mge,  threw  down  the 
book  impatiently,  and  going  for^vard  to  the  window,  stared  out  on  the  lemon-coloured  sky 
which  the  hloi^k  needles  of  the  pino  wood  fretted/* 

TTere  and  there  a  stray  expression  needs  sending  to  school  to  he  made 
English  :  for  exanij^le  (vrd,  i.,  p*  205),  "We  saw  hei*  eairriaj^e.  at  the  (hior  aa 
we  cume  up,  and  have  been  walking  ii[i  and  down,  and  goioy  rouud  the 
enrner,  till  once  it  drove  oil'.  I  did  not  like  Uy  eoiue  in  lUl  (tncr  shf*  had 
(jmuy"  And  j^i*^iin  (p.  275),  "And  .so  they  lingeivd,  walked  up  and  down 
and  wont  round  the  corner,  /?7/  cmr/'  the  eaa^t  tra^  rka}\*^ 

Here  is  one,  nf  the  meaning  <if  which  we  coiifpss  ourselves  ignorant : 
unless,  indeed,  it  imjjorts,  to  fell  t<fh's  (vol.  L,  p.  27G):  **Kecp  her  ignorant. 
Margaret,  if  you  would  not  have  Iter  jtpcal'  hftct.'' 
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Hit  0thj88ey  of  Homer.  EdikHl,  wltli  Marginal  Kefereiices,  Varioua  Read- 
ii^gs,  ^%jte5  and  Appenditic's,  by  ITexry  IIayman,  li.D.,  late  Fellow  of 
St.  John  s  College,  Oxfortl,  Hearl  Master  of  the  rheltenliam  8cliool, 
Author  of  "  Exercises  in  TrauBlation  into  Greek  and  Latin  Versp/'  and 
a  Contributor  to  Bn  W,  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Biblo,  Yol  L 
London  :  I).  :N'utt  and  Co.     18GG. 

The  severest  critic  of  this  volnoif  must  adniit  that  a  va^t  auioimt  of 
labour  has  been  ex|}ended  on  its  pa^a\s.  We  hiive  calcidated  that  tho 
inarf^'inal  refirenr^'j^  bv  th«  text  amount  collectively  to  not  less  tlmn  twelve 
thousand  ;  and  in  this  calcultitioa  we  havo  not  included  the  i^arious  readings 
appRuded  to  each  page  between  the  text  and  the  explanatory  notes,  or 
the  references  given  in  tin?  latter.  In  addition  to  this  elaborate  ehieidatioit 
of  the  text,  we  have  four  introductory  divisions,  extending  over  one  liundred 
and  tliree  closelj'-printed  imges  ;  and  further,  the  so-called  "  Apjieii dices,'* 
which  occupy  aViout  one  hiiuflred  and  iifty  pages.  It  must  he  remeiubered 
also  that  the  editcir's  labours  in  this  vohinie  are  limited  to  the  brat  six  hooka 
of  the  Odyssey,  though  undoubtedly  tbe  introductions  and  appemlices 
belong  as  much  to  the  remaining  eighteen  as  tti  the  six  here  edited.  It 
is  not  paying  Mr,  Hayman  a  very  higli  ct>mpHment  to  say  at  once  that  hia 
volume  is,  so  far  iis  it  goes,  infinite -ly  superior  to  any  English  edition  of  the 
Odyssey  hitherto  published  ;  as  it  would  hrtrdly  be  possible  to  name  <nin 
such,  tliQ  scholarship  of  which  deserves  the  iiuld  praise  of  being  teraicd 
•*  respectable.'*  The  png<'s  before  us  bear  throughout  the  nmrlca  of  sound 
scholarship  and  severe  and  conscientious  t<>il,  and  their  merits  tmdouhtedly 
grc^atly  outweigh  such  defects  as  we  htkve  been  able  to  discover. 

Part  L  (d'  the  Pn^face  discusses  the  *  question  rjf  the  authorship  of  the 
Homeric  poems,  Mr.  ILiyuian  maintains  the  anti-Woltian  theory  of  the 
composition  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  has  arrived  at  the  exactly  oppo- 
site conclusion  to  that  advocjited  by  Mr.  Palcy  in  his  recently  published 
edition  of  the  tirst  twelve  books  of  the  Iliad,  Into  tins  controversy  we  shall 
not  cuter.  Indeed,  had  wo  unlimiteil  spjice  at  our  command,  we  sliouhl 
decline  to  do  so,  as  we  sec  no  possible  means  of  plsicing  the  matter  l>eyond 
doubt.  We  need  only  say  now,  that  while  our  sympathies  incline  us  to  ^Ir, 
Hajman's  theory,  our  convictions  undouhtediy  lead  us  to  side  ^Wtli  Mr. 
Paloy.  The  whole  tif  Mr.  Ha^mian's  intDidtiction  is  a  very  intemsting  one^ 
and  tcstilies  to  the  careful  and  accurate  sehoiaiship  of  the  autlior. 

Part  XL  of  tbe  Preface  gives  a  summary  of  the  ancient  editors  and 
commentators  of  Homer.  This  portion  of  the  volume  will  perhaps  nob 
be  very  keenly  scanned  by  the  onlintiT^"  student  of  the  Odyssey,  The  infor- 
mation given  is  necessarily  not  very  recondite,  hut  it  will  save  troidjle  to 
those  persons  who  wish  to  know  sometliing  about  Aristophanes  of  Byzan- 
tium, Aristarchus,  ifec,  without  undergoing  the  lal>our  of  searcldug  through 
biogniphical  dictionaries  and  other  elahtirate  works. 

With  Part  IIL,  vi?..^  the  MSS.  of  the  Odyssey  and  il.s  schobsi,  we 
must  confess  that  we  have  been  somewhat  disaiipointed.  We  have  a  list  of 
M8S»  extending  over  ten  pages,  and  we  were  Iherf'by  led  to  hojio  that 
to  I^Ir.  Hayman  might  l>e  attributed  the  cretbt  nf  having  given  English 
readers  a  text  of  the  Odyssey  wliicli  shouhl  supersede  all  others.  Unt  he  lias 
unfortunately  l^een  unable  to  make  any  use  whatever  of  the  M8S.  oi  which 
he  has  given  his  readers  a  tempting  list  in  these  pages.     He  says,— 

**  As  r<'gar<ls  the  text  sidoptcd,  it  rests  on  no  collation  of  MSS. ;  nor,  if  I  had  enjoyed 
the  leUnre  to  euUate  any  one,  ulthougli  general  Homeric  Rtholarskip  mi^lit  have  bf^nefitetl, 
woidd  this  edition  probably  havu  been  pcrctpiiblj  iniproTed  by  the  labour,     ITie  timo  has 
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long  psoM  by  whien  tt  wai  worth  wlii]«  to  edit  a  iLzvgle  codex  fA  Homor  m  socii,  or«  mt  mr 
itvte,  bocIl  %  work  is  wholly  diitincl  in  icope  ^mn  tbat  which  I  hid  propoaed  to  mjaelf ; 
lirhicli  wn,  to  inve  the  itiideiit  a  text  which,  mdng  on  the  restilti  of  toe  most  idraaced 
I  coUationft,  wmtid,  u  fkr  u  ponihle,  eliminate  the  imperfectiona  axul  defeeta  of  fltny  one 
'  JfS.     It  ii,  furthcff  adTantageotu  in  the  present  day  to  adopt  the  ecanonj  otatned  ^alf 

ilvi^nf  tbe  labom  of  eoUating  and  editing^  the  preparation  of  the  mateml  ftitd  the 

We  quite  agn^e  with  the  editor  that  the  time  lias  gone  hy  when  it  was 
worth  while  to  edit  a  dngle  todcgr  of  Homer  fis  such  ;  hot  we  tthould 
ct'Ttainly  have  desired  to  see  some  of  the  best  readiDgs  of  the  afoTowud  M88. 
qnoied,  where  tho  text  (ba  is  not  seldom  the  case)  contoiiis  u  doubtful  wwHjng. 

Tlie  editor  hiw  given  us  two  einendationB  of  his  own,  both  of  the  mooi 
modest  desrription.  Jn  Od.  iii.  33,  he  reads  rpta  uinruty  rdkXa  r  iTttpor  for 
Wolfe'a  icpta  uiTTiav  aXXa  r*  tirftpov,  thus  introducing  a  trejih  example  of 
the  uftc  of  the  article  into  Homer  ;  and  in  i\\  ti65,  he  writes  it:  ci  roow 
iiiK7}rt  for  e\'  rvevutv  t*  ainriTi,  Headers  of  the  Greek  series  of  the  "  Bil*- 
liotheca  Clansica "  will  recollect  the  sad  havoc  which  one  at  least  of  the 
editor?,  in  his  nltra-mischievoiis  diligence^  has  made  of  the  text,  and  be 
I  thankful  to  'Mr.  Ifayman  for  his  discretion  in  dealing  with  textual  cowec- 
'  tions. 

llv  gives  a  somewhat  lengthy  list  <>f  the  foreign  libraries,  to  whose  heads 
ho  addrct«8ed  letters  of  in(|uiry  touching  various  M88.,  and  who  gave  him 
courteous  answeis.     He  adda^— 

"  Inquirit^i  liavo  alKO  hc^n  oddrewed  to  the  Vatican  Lilirary  at  Eoine,  the  Paidine 
Librnry  nt  Lfipsif,  and  to  the  principnl  librflriea  ut  Strnsboiirp*  Augahnrgt  and  Baale ;  also 
to  the  Itnpc'rial  Library'  at  ^t.  Poter>lmrg,  t'j  tbnt  of  tho  Holy  Synod  at  MoM«ow,  und  to 
the  Royal  Librarj''  it  tho  E.*ciiiiai ;  but  no  n^plies  have  iocn  received  from  any  of  thenu 
The  notit'oa  of  MSS.  aaid  to  he  in  their  keeping  arc  derived  from  Fabrieins,  He]rii^ 
Dimlorf,  find  other  Btholors,  As  r^gatdft  private  libraric*,  it  ii  quite  possible  that  MSS. 
may  exist  there  which  are  genrrally  unknown.  I  shoU  of  coursu  be  thankful  for  infonniL* 
lion  coneeming  any  svich/* 

Tlie  late  Mr  liucklc,  in  bin  well-known  volumes,  laid  down  the  odd 
theory  that  women  writi*  purer  English  than  men,  simply  because  the 
fnrmer  are  not  taught  to  Icmrn  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  modem  fashion.  He 
(complains  bitterly  that  the  practice  of  baldly  literfd  translation  from  the 
ancient  languages  tiiint.s  tbe  style  of  the  youiig  learner's  native  tongue.  We 
fear  that  .m:iHie  of  Jh\  ?!jiyman'8  versinns  would  have  tended  a  little  to  con- 
fimi  the  author  of  the  "  ITistor}^  of  t'ivilization  **  in  his  dogma.  They  are 
too  oft('ii  prosaic,  and  not  seMoni  inelegant.  Wo  will  give  a  few  specimens 
of  tbrm  : — 

Kdi  /i'oloi*  jtiirarc  ffMtl  Xvyptf 
Tiip(if&\-~{]h  70,) 
"  And  leave  me  to  pine  merely  -^rilh  sorrow/' 

fi  f  li  roi  ffov  TrarpoQ  Ir'taTaKrai  pduo^  ^v 
"If  you  have  a  drop  of  yonr  fiithcr's  spirit  in  you." 

iiWd  Tit  ptif  i^o/to*  leaf  tpoafr^rojwt  liW  iv  ^fiol  irfp 
a  er p  fi t)  eoift  17 v. — { V .  188.) 

**  Hut  I  think,  and  will  eontrive  for  yrm,  just  such  a  plan  as  I  would 
wibh  to  frame  for  myself." 

•*  Laid  his  material  on  in  abundance**' 

"  Preponderuting  in  giila." 

ifrtffrv  ydjj  iTrhrt&i*  lartv  tjcofft^. — (TI.  2G*3.) 
"  It  [vh,f  shipping]  is  a  matter  uf  domestic  husincsa." 
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A^iii^  of  vmn'  'iyruty  iTi  ilin  tldnl  line  of  tlie  OdysMej*,  we  have  the  trans- 
lation, or  ratiier  ptira|>kraae,  ''learned  id!  they  knew/'  which  uppoars  ta  ua  at 
ont.e  incorrect  and  inelejiiafit. 

Furtlier,  in  thtJ  19th  line  of  Ij^fik  L,  wo  tind^ — 

Tmnglated, — 

''All  tlic  go  da  were  feeUiig  for  him  except  Poseidon/* 

Knw  far  whose  use  are  these  and  tho  like  versions  intended  1  Suroly  they 
arc  not  fitted  for  the  students  im  whom  the  elahorate  indices  and  apiiendiw^s 
of  thin  volume  have  been  [aefjared.  They  might  perhapn  indeed  aid  ihi\  iireek 
studies  of  the  mythical  young  gentleman  (if  we  suppose  his  Greek  to  be  on 
a  par  with  his  Latin),  who  iii  hia  "sinalls  ''  tninslated  odor  comi  ijnwls^  ''a 
stroji;^  smell  of  sii|ipur ;"  for  jill  others  they  secjii  to  ua  worse  than  useless. 

We  have  aUeady  exfiressed  oar  ophiion  that  Mn  IlajTiian's  scholarslup  is, 
on  the  wdiole,  accurate  and  caitful.  Occasionally,  however,  a  slip  may  be 
detected.     Thus,  in  Ocl  i.  327,  <&c,,  we  have  the  lines — 

Here  Mr,  Hayman  translates  iwETtiXaro  (doubtless  crurectly)  aa  ''decreed  ;" 
but  unfortunately  he  refers  to  ^'jck,  "  Prom,  Vinct.,"  99,  100,—^ 

p6x9uyv  x(^t}  Tipfiara  .  .  ,  iinruXm,— 

where  the  wonl  bears  a  very  diftcrent  meauing.  Suidas  gives  IwiTitXac  as 
equivalent  in  at^a-dXa^  ;  nnd  Mr.  Paley  and  all  the  best  editors  of  JEsGhj- 
Ins  hold  that  th(?  modern  metaphor  is  from  the  rising  of  a  star. 

Again,  we  find  the  followiiig  explanation  of  afiufnav  in  a  note  on  Od, 
i,  29: — ^^  ^^vftuiv  \vii3  at  lirst  an  epithet  of  ^listinctivc  excellence,  but 
had  become  a  purely  conventional  style  as  applied  to  a  class,  like  our 
'  honourable  and  gallant '  or  *  learned  *  gentleman."  In  Hne  232  he  says  of 
the  same  word,  as  applied  to  things,  "  afivfimvy  applied  sometimes  as  here 
to  things,  keeps  np  the  sense  of  distinction  in  its  nwn  chisa"  This  is  some- 
what laizy  an<l  indefinite?.  What  students  really  want  to  know  is  the 
original  me^ining  of  hfiv^titv,  and  bow  that  wa«  nirMliticd  by  subsequent 
usage.  We  believe  with  Mr.  Paley  that  its  f>riginal  signitication  wa^  **  hand- 
some,'^  and  tliat  it  netirly  representee!  tho  tiaXo^  irdya^oc  of  the  Greeks. 
Those  who  feel  curious  on  the  subject  can  consult  a  good  note  on  the  word 
in  Mr.  Pale/s  "Iliad;*  p.  215, 

In  v.  468,  Mr.  Hayman  lias  tho  following  note  on  K§KatpifOTa  :■ — 

**  Tlii«  Cruflius  makes  an  aoriat  of  rairtW,  but  Doederlcin  imperfect  of  Kawiffftrcj^  nom- 
pariup  itXvtiv  aXvfftftiv^  eupxniv  af{*v9HV^  and  citing  HeBjohiufl.  A  scholiut  g^ives  «c£r*c 
(prctiimiably  akin  to  k^iivoq)  i=:7vct'^a.     With  me  form  of  tho  participle  here  coiaparo 

This  same  participle  occurs  in  Iliad  v.  698,  and  Mr.  Paley,  in  a  sensible 
note,  shows  that  it  comes  from  Kafiu^  root  kuw*  or  Kayy,  To  make  it 
come  frc»m  Kawuerffht  seems  to  us  about  as  probable  a  derivation  as  that  of 
Tryphon,  who  by  tui  ingenious  process  gets  f  tXr/ri|c  fem  vfuXtritc^ 

In  ih  284,  we  have  the  following  note  :— 

lir*  iifian  iFatfrag  dXkfQat, 

"  iw'  ^/*flfri»  upon  a  d«y  (not  tixed),  i.#.,  ioaio  day;  elsewhere  ikfinod  by  ry^f,  *  on  this 
day,'  but  also  mcauing,  for  a  duy^a  space," 

Surely  iv  iy^ari  mo&m  her©  (aa  in  II.  x.,  line  48,  and  in  OtL  xii.  105), 
*iii  Que  day  "I 
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We  un*  innliiK'  I  \^^  think,  nflor  all,  thit  the  moat  %Tiliial>lo  part  of  flits 
is  to  be  f«umd  in  thfj  Ap[jeiidice«%.  We  know  no  otht^r  work  whoris  so  much 
careful  iuibriuation  is  to  be  obtained  respecting  Vfjry  many  int^'resting 
Homeric,  topics.  The  leading  ehanieters  in  Appeinlix  E,  are,  vr&  think, 
e.speviallj  well  <hino ;  and  Odyss^nis,  Penelope,  Telemachus,  Pallas  Athene, 
^E^'istlms  Atilinous,  Eurymnchus,  Menelaii^,  and  Helen,  are  respeftiroly 
pr«?45ented  to  thc^  readers  of  this  vohiin'/  tTi  lifelike  portraits.  Those  of 
Odysseus,  Pallas  Athene,  Monolaiis,  and  Hehm,  are  very  elfiborately  dra'WTi  ; 
and  the  ^liligent  student  of  Homer  will  feel  Rurprined  and  jdeaaed  at  the 
fikilfu!  manner  in  whicdi  Mr.  Hayman  eollects  the  odd  traits  of  the  vartoua 
Homeric  personages,  and  shoWL^  how  aptly  they  fit  the  indiridual  character  cif 
eock 

Of  Pallas  Athene  Mr.  Hayman  says, — - 

**  Of  nil  chartif ters  over  djawn,  slie  iii  tho  most  wonderful  aod  most  diffirult,  tliongh 
far  fmin  thy  most  ahiiirabtfj  and  tho  most  interesting,  »  ,  ,  It  ia  only  by  w^ntchin^ 
hor  fdoscly  frvn  ac.nn.^  to  nf'f?ni«  that  \rc  j^ot  a  duo  notion  of  tho  tremendous  vigour  which 
marks  her— A^r,  but  she  ia  not  feminino,  «»\ve  perhaps  [for?]  n  touch  of  spito  ;  for  in  all 
main  featuros  Pjilliw'fl  eharactcr  is  utterly  sexless.  ,  ,  .  We  note  ht?r  intlignation  at 
wrong  and  ht^r  championship  of  the  riglit,  but  sho  has  little  henrty  9oafie  of  sympathy  ipi-ith 
ripht  Ofl  Fuch.  Her  chnracter  is  without  t'^ndemens  or  tie  of  nnv  iort;  it  never  owns  o!>b'- 
gatlon ;  it  never  fi^la  pain  or  privation  ;  it  h  pitilesd,  with  i\o  gross  ftppititea— even  tliat 
of  sieriiJco,  fionvi-ntionally  necessary  tn  q  gtxl^  is  minimized  in  it ;  iU  ae  tivity  is  busy  arrd 
nstlesa,  its  partisanship  unserupnlnna,  its  policy  aBtute,  nnd  dissinivilatioTi  pri /found.  '  It  ia 
keenly  witirieal,  onifty,  bantcrini^r,  ^vhissperiug  base  motivea  of  tlie  good,  nor  •  afmid  to 
apeak' evil  of  di^mties  V  beating  down  the  stronic:,  moeking  the  weak,  and  exulting  in  h«>r 
own  easy  suporiority  uv^r  ihvtn  ;  heartless  aa  rei^ards  deep  and  tender  affection,  yet  stauneh 
to  a  comradw,  tnnehed  by  a  sense  of  Hking  for  its  like,  of  admimtion  for  its  own  faculties 
reflected,  of  tmth  tu  its  party,  ready  and  prompt  to  ba**k  ita  fric'nd  thmugh  every  hazard — 
the  divinity  uf  human  society;  in  short,  a  closer  im person atioa  of  *tho  world*  tliaii  aay 
Christian  (not  to  mention  hfealhen)  poet  has  ever  produciid/*  -" 

This  essay  on  Palla=f  extends  over  upwanls  of  eleven  closeh^  printed  pa^ea 
In  Appendix  A,  there  is  an  interesting  treatiee  *'  On  the  use  of  nioiwls  by 
Homer."  For  many  of  the  examples  and  somo  of  the  ai^^niments  m  this 
article,  ^Ir,  Hayn^an  acknowledj^^es  his  obligations  to  Hermann\s  "  IHsserta- 
tio  Prima  de  lA'gibn?^  <iuibusdani  Stibtiliorihus  llonieri/'  Wo  have  the  same 
fault  to  finrl  with  tie'  treatise  here  that  may  he  ur^ed  against  th<?  original 
work  of  Hermann,  viz.,  that  tho  writer  does  not  tleal  with  Homer  s  j^ammar 
per  se.  Ho  too  often  cnimpares  it  to,  and  measnres  it  with,  Attic  rules,  with 
which  he  appears  occasionally  somewhat  too  anxious  to  reconcile  it  Mr. 
Ha}Tiian  does  not,  we  admit,  do  this  to  the  extent  which  has  been  done  by 
nearly  all  the  other  editors  of  Homer  wdio  have  dealt  with  the  snlijeet  But 
surely  an  Homeric  ^ammar  nhould  timt  of  all  be  compiled  solely  from 
Homer's  "\vTitings,  inej^jseetive  of  Attic  rules  and  idiom,«^.  To  trv^  and  recon- 
cilo  the  dialect  or  grammar  of  HoneT  with  that  of  the  ^vriter'?  of  tho  purest 
Attic  age  would  be  a  ta.sk  peihaits  but  little  less  ab.surd,  than  if  one  were  U\ 
test  the  writings  of  Chaucer  grammatically  by  those  of  the  best  authors 
of  Queen  Anne*3  time. 

On  tho  whole  we  may  fairly  congratulate  ^fr.  Hayman  on  the  success 
of  hia  task.  Two  more  volumes  am  proudsed  in  due  time,  and  then  wo  shall 
have  an  English  edition  of  the  Odyssey  ^v]Hch  nmy  fairly  be  presumed  likely 
to  satisfy  the  wants  and  wishes  of  most  students.  \Vo  see,  however,  that 
Mr.  Haymau's  edition  will  not  be  the  oidy  one  in  tho  field,  A  list  of 
books  in  pn^pamtion  for  the  Clarendon  Press  at  Oxfo^b  announces  that  two 
notable  scholars  of  that  University  are  engaged  in  eiliting  tho  Odyssey. 
Mr.  Piddell,  Fellow  of  Kalliol  rfdlege,  has  taken  the  first  twelve  })Ooks  as  his 
share  of  the  task,  while  Mr.  liobinson  Ellis,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  will 
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edit  the  la^t  twelve*  The  Iliad,  kio,  is  to  "h*e  edit^'d  by  Mr.  Monri\  Fellow 
of  Oriel  College,  (Jxfoiil ;  and  we  have  also  sin  aiiiiniiJif:eiiieiit  froui  Professor 
lUackie,  of  ivlijil>urgh,  that  he  lias  in  the  piiiss  **  Hoiuer  and  thu  Iliad," 
in  three  jiaita.  Parti,  is  In  contain  Homme  dissertations;  Part  II.,  the 
Iliad  in  English  vers<^  ;  Part  III.,  a  C'onnuentarv,  [iliilrtlogieal  and  arehieo- 
logitval.  Tlie  whole,  wo  may  add,  will  he  piiblislaMl  in  four  Aolumep. 
This  Homeric  revival  may  be  in  a  great  nieasure,  we  think,  attributed  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  volumes  on  **  Humer  and  the  Homeric  Age." 

The  Heaven!  1/  Father.  Ledurea  im  Modem  AihetmL  I5y  Erxest  Xavillb. 
Translated  from  the  Flinch  by  HExm^  Downton,  ^LA,,  English  Chap- 
Iain  at  Geneva,     London  :  JIacmillan  &  Co. 

We  learn  from  the  Preface  that  tliese  Lecturei?  were  delivered  to  large 
audienres  at  Geneva,  where  the  author  formerly  htdd  the  oliice  of  Professor 
of  Philosophy.  He  is  also  known  to  the  pnldic  by  anotlier  course  of 
Ivi^ctnrcs,  which  have  been  published  under  the  title  of  *'  La  Yio  P3ternelle," 
and  hj  his  biograjdiy  of  ^fainu  de  Bimu.  The  present  work  eomhines,  In  a 
nianniir  which  is  inifMrtttnatidy  only  too  rare,  earnest  religious  feeling  with  a 
truly  liberal  and  philuKo|»liieal  spiirit.  Thera  la  none  uf  thiit  depreciation  of 
reason  and  conscience  with  a  vii'W  to  exalt  the  claims  of  pL'Velatioii,  which 
di.sfignrc5  so  many  of  onr  English  "defences  of  the  faith/^  (hi  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  loweriug  of  the  tiag  of  Eevclation  before  the  assaults  of 
modem  science  or  criticism.  Througbout,  the  author  stoutly  maintains  that 
tho  cause  of  reason  and  of  morality  is  also  the  cause  of  religion ;  that,  far  fjom 
mutual  jealotisy,  they  should  feel  that  they  stand  or  fall  together;  and  that 
they  receive  from  each  tether  their  strongest  support* 

iL  Naville  begins  by  analysing  our  idea  of  God,  and  tracing  it  back  his- 
torically, in  his  first  chapter.  In  tlie  fallowing  clmjiters  lie  points  out  the 
ciuisequencfs  of  the  8U]Jin'e^sion  of  that  idea  (I)  in  the  individual,  and 
(2)  in  B<jciety.  Having  classilied  the  s|piiitual  functions  in  man  undi-r  tbo 
lieails  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  willing,  he  shows  how,  iis  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  human  mind  is  naturally  led  by  each  of  these  three  jjaths  up  to 
God  as  the  ultimate  object  of  the  conscience,  the  heart,  and  the  reason. 
To  possess  truth  is  to  know  God,-^to  know  Him  in  the  works  of  Ids 
hands;  all  science  is  a  hymn  to  his  glory.  Again,  He  is  the  uternal 
source  of  beauty.  He  has  established  between  nature  and  man  th<Ase 
mysterious  relations  which  aro  the  cause  of  our  noblest  pleasures.  He 
opens  beyond  natiui;*  the  regions  of  art ;  the  ideal  is  the  reflection  of  his 
splendom*.  Lastly,  holiness  is  his  law  established  for  spirits,  to  he  realisied 
by  the  co'Opemtion  of  their  own  fr*ee  will  We  have  thus  a  triple  ray 
descending  fmm  the  uncreated  light,  which  docs  away  witlj  the  distinction 
Ijetween  prcdane  and  saered.  IVhcrever  we  meet  with  goodness  or  truth  or 
beauty,  there  God  is  ;  and  where  He  is,  rmthing  is  profane.  To  \1guj  the 
existence  of  God  is  to  deny  the  grtmrid  of  Ijclief  in  truth,  and  thus  to  sub- 
vert iv^ason  ;  it  is  to  render  conscience  nnmeaning,  and  deprive  it  of  all  its 
power ;  it  is  to  deliver  over  the  heart,  with  its  iniinite  desires,  to  never- 
ending  disappointment  or  to  thu  wcarint^ss  of  despair.  The  following 
noble  passage  is  in  reference  to  the  jHjssihitity  of  morality  surviving  religion, 
tis  the  "  [>otter's  w^heel  goes  on  turning  when  the  foot  of  the  potter  ia  with- 
drawn f — 

**  There  lut^  cxccptioatil  men  who  »peiii  to  Lear  in  their  bosom  a  God  veiled  from  iheiir 
own  rontifiuUBncfS.  Sach  tntn  tiic  posiiihle  nl  times  whtm  douht  is  n  prejudice  wbicli  cur- 
rent opinion  deposits  on  the  eurfaee  of  thf  niimi  without  penutratin^  deeply.  Thetu 
«xe  men  oU  whose  convietions  liaye  folkn  in  luiiis  while  their  cuu&eienee  continues  stand- 
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in^  lilcc  an  isolated  column,  sole  rcraaiuiD^  wilneaa  of  a  rloraoliwhcd  liuilding.  The  JWttXva^ 
with  these  heruca  uf  virtue  inspirt's  a  iniiigkd  tVelitig  ut"  oatuniaHment  and  res^pcct.  They  [ 
ftra  verily  miraL'lcs  of  tlml  liivine  Goodness  of  \rhiiii  tht  y  arc  unoble  to  proTioiince  tao  ' 
name.  If  tht?r«  is  a  man  sju  t^arth  ^\w  ouplit  to  frill  en  Ijuth  knees  and  shed  burning  tc«rs 
of  g^fttitndt*,  it  is  the  man  who  believes  himftelf  an  Atheist-,  and  who  haa  pfeeivcMd  from 
Pra%^dtjQe€  m  Ween  a  lAste  for  what  is  noble  and  pure,  ao  strong  an  averaion  for  e\  il,  tliat 
his  MiD&c  of  duty  remaina  JSttd,  even  when  it  liaa  lost  all  its  supporta.  Bui  the  exitptioa 
does  not  make  tJbe  rule,  and  that  which  is  realised  in  the  tasc  of  a  few  is  not  realLccd  long, 
and  tor  alL" 

Tlie  author  closes  the  pnssage  witli  one  of  tliose  iDii5itmtioiis  burrowed  from 
Ids  uatiTe  mountains,  which  occur  so  frer|iiently  in  the  vohimc,  and  greatly 
heighten  its  interi'st  for  the  reader  wht*  runumTiei's  wliere  the  lectures  were 
delivered,  liy  comparing  such  an  ijisecnre  niui-alily  to  the  snow-luidge  cross- 
ing a  creva^^e. 

In  oixler  to  exhibit  tlie  effect  of  atheism  on  society,  M.  Naville  first  shows 
that  the  two  Victors  of  eivilizatiun  arc  justice  and  henevolence*  Iwth  fin<ling 
a  common  ground  in  the  more  gciieml  feeling  of  lininanity.  He  show.s  that 
these  are  derived,  both  hfgicaily  and  lii^tori rally,  from  the  C  lirii'tiaii  idi^a  of 
the  brotherhood  of  all  men  in  Christ ;  that  even  liberty  and  kileration,  which 
have  been  eBjiccially  claimed  as  the  oMsjjrmg  of  moderu  pkilosophy,  are  iu 
reality  due  to  the  Christian  recognition  of  the  vahie  and  the  re.^]>oiisil»jlity 
of  the  individual  Boid ;  that  enlightened  fiiith  is  never  satished  with  coni- 
pidsory  assent  \  that  it  is  as  possible  to  persecute  for  the  modern  dogrna 
*'  that  there  ia  no  dogma  "  as  for  any  other ;  that  the  Idood  of  martyrs,  not 
disbelief  or  inditlrrence,  has  been  the  seed  of  liberty ;  lastly,  that  tn  destroy 
the  idea  of  God  is  to  destroy  liberty,  justice,  and  love,  and  to  let  lm>se  jill 
the  anarchical  ]msi^ions  of  the  lleign  of  Terror. 

In  the  chnptei's  which  follow  we  liavo  a  sketch  of  atheism  in  its  newest 
developments  as  tlie  idolatry  of  man  or  of  nature.  This  is  given  with  some 
fulness  for  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  ;  less  fully  for  Eughmd  and  Iliissia  ; 
and  hardly  anything  is  said  of  America  or  of  the  other  countries  t>f  Europe^ 
though  in  some  of  these,  as  in  Hollaml,  negative  views  have  been  carrieil  as 
far  as  in  any  of  those  hrwt  mentioned.  A  most  interesting  ]>ortion  of  tho 
lectures  is  that  wliich  traces  the  opposite  fortunes  f)f  Frenrli  Mater ialisiu  and 
of  German  Idealism  :  the  former  passing  from  the  denial  of  all  but  matter 
in  motion  into  the  positivist  religion  of  huniaiiity ;  the  latter  from  the  self- 
existent,  impersonal,  creative  idea  of  Kegel,  into  the  naturalism  of  Feueibach, 
and  the  pure  tnat^riidism  of  Biichnor,  As  side-currents  of  tliis  philosophical 
developnient,  M.  Kaville  ] joints  out  the  doctrines  of  the  socialist  and  critical 
schools.  Ignomnt  of  the  profound  sources  of  evil,  the  socialist  believes  tlmt 
the  orgtmization  (^f  society  alone  !nnders  the  realiiSiition  of  perfect  happiness; 
but  finding  himself  opposed  by  religion,  wldrh  promises  this  happiness  only 
in  another  Ufe,  and  inculcntis  resignation  and  submission  here,  he  cries,  in  thJe 
words  of  Man-,  **The  idea  of  God  is  the  key-stone  of  the  arch  f>f  a  tottering 
civilization:  the  true  road  to  liberty,  C![uality,  and  liapj>iness,  is  atheism.  Ko 
safety  on  erirtli  so  lung  as  man  holds  on  by  a  thixuid  to  llea^'en.  Let  us  teach 
him  that  he  is  the  only  god,  the  Alpha  and  Gmega  of  aU  things."  The  critical 
school  is  defined  as  a  Uteraiy^  branch  of  the  positivist  school  engrafted  upon 
the  eclecticism  of  Cousul  It  professes  to  explain  fill  the  phenomena  of 
literature  and  of  history  on  the  principles  of  pui'e  science,  freed  from  childish 
emotions  of  admimtion  or  di.'^gust.  In  few  words  it4j  principle  is,  **  Wliat- 
ever  is,  is  right."  M.  Kenan,  the  representative  of  this  school  who  is  best 
known  in  Eiiglaml,  has  given  a  striking  example  of  this  in  venturing  to 
attribute  imposture  to  the  Person  whom  he  still  considei*s  all  but  Divine, 
!No  observ  ant  person  can  Jiave  fiiiled  to  remark  tendencies  of  English  t  hoitght^ 
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"even  within  tUo  limits  of  Cbiu'ch  orthodoxy,  Avhich  contispoad  to  the  two 
Bchools  just  mentiomid.  One  of  tlie  most  importaut  is  the  jiivvaleut  dislike 
of  dogjiia,  conpletl  with  the  int^LTt:^st  shown  in  the  history  of  tho  progiH^&s  of 
thought,  whetlier  ii]mjii  secular  or  religious  tojiica 

In  his  eliaptt!r  on  Natiiralistic  Atheism,  M.  JSaville  shows  by  instances  as 
well  as  hy  reasoning  that  it  is  not  a  iit^ce^i^ary  ellect  of  the  study  of  nature. 
He  then  explains  how  it  'm  that  m  some  va^s  it  has  produced  this  eHect. 
From  the  wt-akne^s  of  thts  hutnun  mind,  the  cxf^luBive  culture  of  one  faculty 
tends  to  pamlysse  another.  80  Hej^el,  lost  in  abstraction^j,  thought  to  con- 
struct a  w^orld  by  logic  ;  so  the  natumlist,  accu&ttimed  to  examine  only  the 
plK^nomena  of  matter,  is  satished  when  he  discovers  the  laws  by  whicli  they 
are  governed,  But  in  so  iluin;^^  he  asserts  notliinj^  a^  to  the  cause.  When 
he  attirms  or  denies  a  Crctit^jr,  ho  is  in  reality  stejtping  l>eyond  the  bounds 
of  Ids  seiem'e.  Then  follows  a  most  interesting  discuesioE  of  lli»*  question, 
whether  the  nuidern  res^ults  ,of  science  hfive  in  any  ilegree  weakened  the 
case  uf  religion  ?  Passing  over  what  is  saitl  of  otber  sciences,  we  will  cfUiHiiG 
ourselves  to  tho  examination  of  tlie  Darwinian  hypothesis.  This  hypothesis, 
though  guariled  from  irreligious  conse<|nenees  in  the  vmtings  of  its  author, 
has  been  extended  by  his  French  foUoweig  in  onler  to  invalidate  tlie  idea  of 
God,  M.  ^^aville  endeavours  to  show  that  they  only  accotuplished  this  by 
great  inconsistency  and  confusion  of  thouglit.  Gmnting  that  luatter  passes 
spontaneously  from  one  form  to  another,  dcjes  that  prove  that  nothiufj  ] masses 
spontaneously  into  mmHhin*j  f  What  has  given  rise  to  such  a  diversity  of 
development  among  similar  atoms  ?  If  diversity  of  circumstance,  wliat 
caused  that  diversity,  especially  under  the  rule  of  supposed  immutable 
laws'?  The  theory  of  slow  causes  is  brought  to  an  end  by  the  adjective 
devrmring  the  substantive:  by  dint  of  l>eeoming  shw  the  cause  becomes 
superlhious.  But  take  a  being  organiz-ed  for  an  aijoiiian  existence,  thtsn 
causes  whicli  sextin  to  us  slow  may  seem  rapid  to  it,  and  thus  the  old 
difficulty  reappears,  Never  were  such  tlagmnt  instances  of  M.  Comtea 
metaphysical  stage  \\3.  these  tliree — Time,  Circumstance,  and  Natural  »Selec- 
tium 

Our  space  wnlJ  not  permit  us  to  dwell  on  tlie  account  of  tlie  humanitarian 
atheism.  We  will  theR^fore  |«ass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  objections 
raistnl  on  the  side  of  the  inductive  logic.  Hoiil  scinuces,  it  is  emd,  are  formed 
by  the  union  of  observation  and  ratiocination  ;  but  thMl  is  not  the  object  of 
fxpej-ienee,  nor  can  His  existence  l>i3  demonstrated  a  priun  ;  there  is  there- 
fore no  phiee  for  this  idea  in  the  region  of  science,  whatever  there  may  be 
in  the  region  (jf  poetry.  The  reply  is  at  hrst  sight  starlh ug.  God  is  an 
hypothesis,  JSut  science  requires  hypotheses  no  less  thati  observation  or 
ratiorination.  It  is  through  hypothesis  that  all  discovery  is  made,  ami  the 
agreemcait  of  tite  liypothesis  with  ex]>enerice  proves  tlie  truth  of  the  hypo- 
thesis. Applying  tliis  to  the  particuhu'  ciise,  it  is  shown  at  length  that  the 
tniditiijmd  hy p'^thesis  of  God  as  Oeator,  autl  as  Father,  does  exjdaiii  tho 
facts  of  the  nii>ral  no  less  tlum  of  the  material  universe  j  that  it  unites  in 
itself  tlie  truth  wliich  has  l>een  split  ill*  between  the  two  oue-sjded  systems 
of  Pantheism  and  Deism,  and  that  it  is  not  overtluo^vn  hy  the  ditliculty 
of  the  existence  of  evil,  which  the  autln»r  explains,  with  liousseau,  as  the 
necessary  result  of  man's  moral  choice  and  caj>acity  for  virtue.  We  cannot 
refrain  from  (pioting  two  passages  on  the  moral  I'vidence  for  the  cxiatenco 
and  love  of  iiod  i — "  tiod  is  in  all^  ht'cause  Hi;  is  the  imiversal  prmciple  of 
btnng,  but  He  is  not  in  all  after  the  same  manner.  He  is  in  tlie  pure  heart 
by  th?  joy  wliich  He  gives  it ;  He  is  in  the  txivolous  heaii  by  tlie  void  and 
vuxation  which  urge  it  to  seek  u  better  destiny;  He  is  in  the  corrupt  heart 
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by  that  iiiei\ifiil  renic^rse  which  does  not  permit  it  to  wftiider  without 
warning  frout  the  spriiig^i  of  Ufa'*  *'Ix>ve  i.^  th(!  ji«alutio!i  of  the  riddle  of 
the  uiiivorso  ;  it  is  our  duty  to  he  hapfiy.  Not  to  heheve  in  hapi)ines3  is 
thb  root  of  all  our  ills.  We  give  ourselves  up  to  pleaiiure,  beeansc  we  do 
not  believe  in  joy  :  we  rnii  after  >;i<ldy  exeiU'Voent,  Ijivause  we  do  not  believe 
in  peace.  If  in  the  depth  of  your  suuJ  you  are  eunseious  of  an  inspiration 
after  true  felieity,  do  not  suti'er  the  holy  tiauie  to  be  extinguished  ;  tlo  not 
talk  of  illusions  ;  do  not,  I  pmy  you,  resi;^n  yourselves  to  the  prose  iif  life, 
to  a  dreary  and  j^looniy  contenledness  with  a  destiny  whieh  has  no  idc^aL** 

We  have  only,  in  eonclusion,  to  thaidc  the  tmnsliitor  for  h«^ving  intrtxluced 
U>  English  readers  a  work  wliieh  is  of  niueh  vidue  and  interest  at  the  present 
time.  He  bai^  been  partieularly  luip[«y  in  his  verse  transhitions,  of  whiek 
we  ap]>end  one  or  two  exiiniples.  They  an*  exact  renderings  of  the  French 
given  in  the  notes,  and  yet  have  all  the  spirit  and  ease  of  originals  i— 

"  l?€tween  ourselves — you  own  a  Goti,  I  fear  ? 
Beware  lest  in  your  vera^  the*  fact  aiiptar : 
Drcail  Ibe  wit* 9  laughter^  frit^nd,  auti  knfiw  your  betters : 
Uiir  graudsirej!  might  have  worn  svich  ohl- world  fetters, 
Bill  in  our  duy*  1  conu%  you  must  learri  respect, — 
Coatent  yoar  age  to  follow,  not  direct." — (P.  131.) 

**  Though  all  tbe  good  4e?iirf  d  of  mnn 
In  ont*  f'ole  heart  should  overflow, 
Death,  hunndinc:  fltill  bis  mortal  upan, 
Would  turn  the  cup  of  joy  to  woe."— (P*  1G7.) 

"  God  mea«rures  not  our  lot  by  Une  and  iquaro  ; 
The  gT:i3'*-sii,Hj>cndcd  drop  of  morning  dew 
Reflects  a  £nu anient  a&  vast  and  Ibir 
As  ocean  from  hk  boundlcBs  ileld  of  blue/' — (P.  325,) 

Wivi^s  and  Daughff'rs.    An  Ercry-day  Stonj,    By  Mrs.  Oaskelu    London : 
Smith,  Eldfr,  sk  t/o. 

When  the  gre^it  uovidist  <if  our  day  died,  thrcti  winters  ago,  a  fnigmontof 
a  story  remiiinLil  on  his  desk.  He  liad  be  on  hn.Hied  with  it  up  to  the  vers* 
time,  of  liis  death  ;  it  was  pnbliKlied  in  the  ma«^azine  then  as  now  a8sttciat*'d 
with  his  name,  an<l  Thaekeiay's  adinirera  found  in  it  all  the  great  tDUtij  of 
the  mai^ter — hi.s  keen  i^corn  of  nieannesH ;  thL*  tsyiiiimthy  which  could  look 
through  an  insipid  and  vidgar  exterior  to  the  nohleness  of  heart  witlun. 
Nor  was  tlds  all ;  tbere  waj=i  a  fifshness  of  interest,  a  weidth  of  pity,  a  soft- 
nefis  of  wonia,  ne%^er  ao  seen  in  him  txifore.  **  Uwith  is  a  greater  poet  far 
than  Love  ;*'  it  was  his  (lee|H'ning  MhadiAV  wldeh,  all  nneonsuiously  to  the 
man  hliiiseLf,  wiis  bringing  furth  iutii  relief  the  <;nswning  Iieights  of  Thacke- 
ray 8  nature.  And  now,  after  two  years,  we  havt?,  in  the  samr  magazine,  the 
la8t,  uniitrished  work  of  another  novelist.  Tlie  faet  seems  Uy  ehallenge  a 
eomparii^iou,  an<t,  firovi<led  it  hr  not  jmrthed  ton  fur,  .-^ueh  a  eomparison  may 
fairly  he  allowed  its  phu e,  B^»tli  writers  have  (haugid  their  style  H*>mewliat 
We  mii^s  in  **  Denis  Ihivar'  many  of  the  little  parables  auil  pleasjint  way- 
si  Je  prosiiigs  of  earlier  works,  ^trs.  (iaskell  also  Inus  laid  fL^ide  la?r  nld  phm. 
There  is  no  set  purpose  in  her  latest  nmel  ;  she  writes  for  the  delight  of 
writing,  of  drawing  h^oft  pic  tures,  and  trac  ing  loveable  eliaracters.  The«e  are 
at  once  the  means  and  end  with  her ;  nothing  lies  beyond  them  to  U\k^.  the 
fancy  otf  froTu  the  page  before  it.  There  is  no  liarassing  the  memory  with 
thia  or  that  detail  for  fear  of  tt«  Ijeing  oalJed  for  later  on.  We  lounge  jdong 
the  hook  as  through  f?ome  wood  on  a  lazy  antumo  day.  The  glare  of  siun- 
mer  is  gone ;  there  is  no  one  special  ti'ee  or  flower  insisting  on  being  seen, 
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and  tlenmnding  :i  bot-inical  tlisspction;  the  full  rnloui>^  IHeiiil  into  each  other 
pt^rfcctly.  Perhaps  we  have  little  reai«on  tr>  ^ive  for  riur  delight ;  we  cannot 
produce  onr  fact  learned  on  our  inniHf  ;  it  is  onongh  fnr  lis  to  havi*  heen 
filled  with  dreanry  th<»nght^,  and  coino  huine  refresht'd  in  heart.  And  sn  it 
is  in  its  way  with  **  Wives  and  I)iUi;;liters  ;"  its  plot  is  nothing  ^ntniil  and 
startling;  the  deliglit  r)f  it  ii^  it«  gentle,  even  jirngrp.ss.  The  iw^rsuns  hphmg 
to  no  liigher  wSphere  tluui  tl]e  family  of  a  roniitrj^  iloi-tor,  hut  then  they  aw 
real  men  ami  women,  *'  with  hands  and  feet/'  It  is  a  ph^asure  to  knnw 
them,  for  they  have  power  and  eharacter  of  their  own.  We  must  not 
expect  to  read  tbera  riglit  oti^at  once,  and  be  ahlo  to  say,  This  is  the  villain, 
and  that  the  heroine.  Watch  them  \  they  have  their  own  imtnree  to  luifohl, 
and  they  will  require  mueh  8>Tii|>at]jy  hefore  tbey  will  nnfold  them  rightly, 
Tliere  ii^  many  a  sm prise  for  the  render  :  not  tUi  the  entl  of  the  liook  ^^ill  he 
set'  his  way  to  understand  Cynthia ;  ])rohably  not  then,  Xot  tiil  he  lias 
watehed  her  in  retd  hfe :  tlien  the  pictiuv  will  help  the  origimil,  smd  the 
original  the  picture.  In  a  word,  the  interes^t  of  thir*  liook  is  that  it  ia  8r> 
faithfully  what  it  gives  itself  out  to  he,  a  pietnrti  of  every -day  lifis  Thut  18 
never  made  iuj^ipid  T>y  routine,  nt  ither  is  this  story  ;  ihut  is  fidi  of  simple 
action  and  eoniplieate<l  motive,  so  is  this.  TheD"  coim's  to  thr  little  county 
town  some  one  who  is  a  puzzle  to  all  the  ordinary  folk, — no  disguised  eonnt, 
— a  liright  girl  fresh  fivjm  a  hoarding-scliool  in  I'^mnce,  rpdte  innocent  of 
being  a  mysteiy.  Her  portrait  is  the  delight  of  the  Ixiok.  It  shows  a 
wonderful  power  of  s^Tupathy  iu  a  woman  of  Mrs.  Caskell's  advanced  years 
that  f?he  conhl  enter  j^o  lovingly  int^i  the  trials  and  struggles  of  this  young 
girl  Poor  (.'ynthia,  hem  was  not  a  very  deep,  ])assionate  natuR'  pc^rhaps, 
but  wouderfnlly  tnie  at  the  bottom^  Ixdow  tliu  little  paltr^.^  surfaee-ileceit«. 
All  her  life,  she  }iad  been  st^irved  for  the  want  of  a  little  mother's  love  ; 
if  she  had  only  had  that,  nhe  might  liave  become  anything.  We  donbt 
whether  Molly'«  nature  could  have  iionie  the  want  so  well.  Molly  is  very 
charming ;  sdmo-st  an  ideal  of  a  tnie,  houevst  English  girl,  full  of  love  and 
tni^t,  with  depths  of  strength  and  self-reliance— witness  her  trying  inter- 
ce^ssiwi  with  Jlr,  Preston  t^n  Cynthia s  behalf.  There  is  no  weakness  there* : 
strong  courage  of  innocence  ;  but  then  she  had  happily  never  known 
Cyntlua*s  temptations.  At  Hi'st  it  seenjs  utmnge  that  Cynthia,  htingeiing 
as  she  was  for  love,  ready  to  lavisli  tenderness  on  Jlolly  and  even  on  i^Ir. 
Gibson,  shonhl  have  cared  so  little  tor  the  passion  <jf  an  honest,  loving 
lieiirt  like  Pogcr  llamley's.  But  when  we  are  let  into  the  secrets  of  things. 
And  see  all  Mrs.  Gibson's  intrigues  to  cntmp  the  pn»bable  heir  of  Hamley 
Hall,  as  she,  speculating  on  0 shorn e's  death,  lielieved  Iloger  to  bi^  we  can 
well  imagine  how  to  Cynthia  the  pure  blooin  iinist  have  been  mhbed  off  her 
engagement,  and  can  sympathize  with  her  "half  dit^gust  at  love,  life,  uit 
things."  It  is  very  sad,  hut  we  are  ready  to  hope  it  was  for  the  hest,  and 
should  dearly  like  to  know  a  little  more  about  Mr.  Feuderson,  The  little 
we  dti  lumr  ia  not  very  [iromising.  A  mere  gentlemanly  yoimg  man — surely, 
for  Cynthia's  credit,  there  would  have  lieen  found  moro  in  him  than  that. 
Al^u  one  would  have  Hked  to  know  a  little  how  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibson  got  on 
when  Molly  was  married  and  gone.  That  perpetual  ftie-a-ilte  of  two  such 
uncongenial  ])eople  must  have  been  terrible.  Surely  in  mercy  Mrs.  Gaskell 
would  have,  devised  some  way  of  escape.  And  tliis  strikes  us  as  the  great 
fault  of  the  book.  It  seems  hardly  possible  that  a  man  like  Mr.  Gibfion,  so 
refined  and  sensitive,  and  withal  so  shrewd  and  keen  an  observer,  coidd  have 
failed  to  see  through  the  palpable  %nilgarity  of  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick.  Such 
things  do  happen,  we  suppose,  Bometimes  in  ever}''day  life,  but,  let  us  hope, 
not  often. 
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Philocfefes.     By  M,  A,     London  :  Alfnjd  W.  Bennett. 

An  unknown  writer  who  chooses  as  the  suLjeiit  of  a  **  metrical  dmnm, 
after  the  antiLjue/'  the  sulIeringK  and  deliverjinco  of  Philoctete,^  and  so 
challenges  comparison  with  all  but  the  noblest  of  the  extant  works  of 
Sophocles,  enters  on  a  t^usk  of  no  common  magnitude.  For  tho  most  part 
the  feelin;^^  of  mankind  sets  in  strongly  agaiu.st  thimo  who  re-writo  old  poems 
and  nr-handle  old  tljomps.  They  are  unwLllmg  that  tho  imprt?saion  made  hy 
the  consummate  skill  of  a  great  master  should  he  interft^red  with,  and  prefer 
to  recognise  something  like  a  patent  right  in  une  who  has  either  been  the 
fiist  discoverer  td'  a  subject,  or  has  made  it  liia  owa  hy  the  mastery  of  a 
great  mind 

In  the  present  instance  the  writer  may  plead  that  this  choice  of  a  familiar 
subject  was  almost  a  conditic»n  of  8uc<;ess  in  a  drama  "  after  the  antique  ;  " 
that  tho  tliree  great  dramatic  poets  of  Athens  handled  and  re-handled 
the  same  old  storiea ;  that  within  the  comparatively  narrow  cycle  of  the 
Imtoy  of — 

"  TljDbejt^  or  Pelopa*  line, 
Or  tho  fall  of  Troy  divine/'— 

they  found  what  has  mnde  their  names  immortal,  and  did  not  shrink  from 
invitiug  comparison  with  ea<  h  i>ther  in  their  treatment  of  the  selfsame 
incidents^  as  ^.  <7.,  in  the  case  of  tlie  nmrtler  of  Clytemiiestnk  We  may  £Kld 
to  that  plea  thnt  the  enterprise,  hold  tis  it  undoulttedly  \vm^  ]ias  issued  not 
in  iaihu-e  but  .success.  The  modern  Philocletes  will  Im  r^md  with  pleasure 
by  tlinse  who  have  loved  and  admired  the  old.  It  deser^'os  to  the  full  as 
high  a  place  in  the  literature  of  our  time  a^  Mr,  ArnoUfs  "  Mcrope,"  or 
Mr.  8ivinbume's  **  Atalanta  in  Calytlon." 

Some  change  in  the  treatment  of  thfs  theme  was  at  onco  legitimate  and 
necessary,  and  the  writer  has  found  it  in  mitigating  one  element  of  th<^  in- 
tense siiftbrings  of  the  hero.  Tbe  Philoctet>  ^i  of  Sophocles  dwells  alone ; 
Lemnos  is  **  by  men  untrod/*  "without  inhabitant ;'  again  and  again  he  speaks 
of  this  terrible  solitude  as  the  hardest  to  bear  of  all  his  miiny  woes.  The 
chorus  of  the  sailors  who  come  with  rNlyseus  and  Xeoplolemos,  dwell 
on  it  witb  pity  and  amazement  • — 

**  li\^OTnlor  holtla  my  soul, 
Hovr  he,  Ml  nearing  iji  hh  loneliaess^ 
Kndiirfeil  fttill  to  Jive 
A  life  rO  kmentible, 
,    Wkere  he  alone  won  neijjblwur  to  himself, 
Powcrloaa  to  muvo  a  litnh| 
And  bATiDg  no  man  dwelling  on  tM«  iild 
Companion  in  hia  grief." 

Here  the  chorus  consists  of  Ivcmnian  fishermen,  who  haTe  known  and  sym- 
pathized with  him  all  along.  There  is  a  friend  and  counsellor,  rhimaehus. 
In  striking  contrast  with  the  older  drama,  in  whirh  alone  of  all  the  extant 
tragedies  of  Sophocles,  there  is  no  female  character  (the  play  of  feminine 
emotions,  pity,  reverence,  affection,  blending  with  the  more  masculine  courage, 
ambition,  subtlety,  iji  Neoptolemos),  we  have  in  .Egle,  a  girl  of  Lenmos,  one 
who  has  pitied  the  sntferings  of  the  hero,  till  pity  passes  into  love,  and  who 
becomes  at  last  (here  we  get  the  reflection  of  modem  and  Christian  feeling 
upon  the  old  life  fif  Greece)  his  one  great  consoler.  With  these  new  ele- 
ments, chosen  with  happy  insight,  and  handled  with  great  skill,  the 
diiterenco  between  the  old  antl  the  new  m  enough  to  remove  any  sense  of  a 
mere  reprodtiction  of  the  ancient  story. 

The  merit  of  such  a  work  aa  this  can  be  shown  yeiy  imperfectly  hy  ex- 
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tracts ;  and  if  we  give  a  few,  as  indicating  tho  power  of  the  author  ovor 
imagery  and  language,  it  \&  only  in  tin.'  helit-f  that  those  who  read  tliese  will 
b*5  tempted  to  read  mure.  As  more  sepanible  than  most  passages  of  any 
length,  w*3  give  part  of  the  lioro's  uarnttivc  of  the  death  of  Horaclea  : — 

*«  All  liny  long 
Wc  toiled  up  (Eta,  imd  the  evening  fell, 
One?  rod,  gipat  ball  of  sun,  and  floied  and  §plit 
Th(?  mdiancc  :  and  lie  over  moaning  clom^, 
Monning  and  shudderinj^,  and  liiit^c*  ngfjniea 
Of  sweat  wore  on  the  muscles  of  liis  limbti. 
And  in  hin  cj'ea  a  tomble  dumb  pain. 
And  now  he  clomb,  and  now  in  lormpnt  satu 
With  ftft  tuctb„  on  eoniGi  boiildfir,  swayinjf  slow 
Hii?  head  and  rufir^red  beard ;  and  all  hb  breast 
Lay  beAving,  ami  the  volumes  of  its  bruath 
Went  up  in  dry,  hot  vapour.     Or  he  sat 
St4irin|]j  as  iu  amazumtMit,     And  I  went 
And  touched  Mm,  and  he  moved  not^  and  again 
I  touched  him.     Suddenly  the  whole  man  k*apt,. 
Strai  till  ten  ed  on  thes  instant,  and  iiddr03sed  himself 
To  the  sbet*r  hill,  and  leaninf?  elomb.     At  length 
It  ceased  into  a  level^f  dt^8olate 
A  a  death »  a  summit  platform  :  thii  near  clouds 
Racked  over  u^,  until  the  bill  it^flf 
Seemed  pddy  with  thf.ir  motion.     Cruel  winds 
Flapt  icily  at  our  hcat«d  limbi,  and  seemed 
To  bite  away  in  very  cruelty 
The  few  blank  shivering  K^'a^sea  in  the  peat, 
Or  tugged  the  fangs  of  heath  lung  dead  in  cold/' 

Tliis  picture  of  acute  agony  bi-avidy  Iwriie,  and  of  the  utter  tlesohition  of 
the  scene  of  the  tinal  sacritiee,  will,  we  think,  bear  comparison  even  with 
the  tt^irible  description  of  the  earlier  stag©  of  the  same  sufterings  in  the 
**  TrachimaV*  760—802. 

l^or  is  there  le.sa  ]iower  to  conipTc^s  into  a  few  lines^  or  words,  at  once 
the  whole  impression  of  a  scenn,  and  tlie  subtlest  shades  of  emotioiL 

^^4e  thinks  of  the  time  when  PhUoetetes  will  liave  left  Leninos  :  — 

**  But  somehow,  always  in  those  aJt«r-timc9 
The  old  way  of  Hitting  here  would  come  on  me, 
iVIay-be  at  spring  the  Ba^kieat ;  for  they  %&f 
0/c/  thorn; ht^  ijroH'  most  unru/>/  uhai  thejiritt 
Bird  Of II*  out  to  fhc  wm4,*' 

Tho  chorus  describes  the  dwelling  of  Pan  : — 

**  No  eloudy  ruler  in  the  delicate  lur^helts; 

But  in  tho  ripen! nj^  slips  and  tui^lcf 
Of  cork-wooda  ;  in  the  buli-ruAh  pits,  where  oxea 
Lie  soaking  chin-deep ; 
In  tho  mulberry  orchard. 

With  milky  kexes,  and  marrowy  hcmlocksi 
Among  the  floating,  fiilkun  under-dameU/* 

Or  paints  the  manifold  delights  and  syjn|)rtt]ues  of  tho  same  great  Power : — 

"  Pan  too  will  watch  in  the  open  glaring 

Shadeloss  quarry,  quiet  locusti 

Scathing  in  the  blascc  on  vine-leaves. 

•  •  «  • 

He  will  watch  mmv  bloom  of  a  maiden 

From  tho  shriue-porch  slow  descending, 

With  her  flashing  silver  sandals, 
Boitmd  on  ser\'ice  to  the  image, 

Lcamng  hold  by  the  nijrtiy  bushes, 
Raising  from  the  loweiit  marble 
Stair  her  sacrificial  umlot." 
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It  will  be  seen  from  tlie  list  extmrts  tliat  tho  author  of  "  PliOoetottts" 
follows  ill.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Pliimptro  in  tlipir  jireferonce  for  unrbyriKMi 
English  verse,  tts  th«  best  er|uivaluiit  for  the  subtle  Triclwly  of  Greek  choral 
iide-s  ;  and  the  power  whioli  he  has  aho'ftii  in  var^-ing  the  rh>'thm  to  suit 
vatying  themes,  with  no  h>33  of  sweetness  or  rit  hness,  makt's  ua  wi,*^h  that  lie 
would  apply  it  to  tlxp  marvellotiH  choruses  <>f  the  **  Agatnemnon/'  which, 
excellent  as  are  th^  vr^rj?ions  of  Dean  Mihiiaii  anil  Misa  Swan  wick  in  the 
style.s  which  they  have  chonen  tor  thiinsclvc^,  still  remain,  we  believe,  opeti 
to  the  eiiterprisi'  of  a  new  tnmslator.  Wo  must  add,  liowi-ver,  that  we 
think  the  writer  ha,**  erriHl  in  not  reeognisiji;;;  in  his  Avork  the  chamcteristic 
symmetry  of  the  sti^oi^he  and  antistrtjythe,  which  in  the  Greek  elior^d  odes 
give^  both  to  sight  and  hearing  the  impressicn  of  law,  aii,  self-controL  ia 
tho  mid.st  of  the  most  overflowing  finding  or  loftiest  fliglits  of  tliought  Mr. 
Plumptre^  it  is  tnie,  in  his  transilation  of  iSophtjcles,  has  mX  an  example  of 
tliis  disregard,  and  has  ventured  on  a  foniial  vLndieation  of  it  in  liis  pi-eface  j 
but  the  t-^me  in  whic.li  lie  8j>eaks  is  far  from  l>eijig  that  of  strong  conviction, 
iind  we  ore  mistaken  if,  in  any  future  re\asion  of  Ids  work,  he  will  not  deal 
with  thi.s  as  one  of  the  blemishes  to  be  removeii. 

If  we  were  to  note  any  gi^aver  defect  in  the  ^-^  Philoctetes"  of  this  new  writer, 
it  would  be  that  be  has  allowed  hiiusell*,  consciously  or  uiiconseiously,  to  V)e 
unduly  intluenced  by  Wx.  ^Swinburne's  "  Atalanta,"  aiid  has  followed  Mm  in 
exaggerating  the  t^uie  in  which  the  great  dramatists  of  Gi^ece  sj>euk  of  the 
misery  of  man's  lif^  and  the  stern  despotism  of  the  gods.  That,  ;i??  has 
been  often  poinkxl  out,  is  for  tlie  most  part  bvit  one  jdiase  of  feeling, — ^the 
treading  tlie  gmpcs,  out  of  which  flows  the  cliiiir  wine  ;  the  storm,  after 
whifh  comes  the  sen-no  and  o]x*n  sky.  The  tbi>nght  of  an  ultimate  ti?coii- 
ciliation  of  the  disc*»rds  and  jitfrplexities  of  life  is  never  entirely  absent. 
The  "  Eumenide^ "  came  as  the  *"lose  of  the  long  historj^  of  crimes  in  the 
house  of  Pelops.  The  *^  (Edipus  at  ('olonus'*  shows  that  even  the  in<)at  ter- 
rible sufferings  and  crimes  conceivable  might  end,  if  only  the  \nll  \\'as  not 
tainted  with  evil,  in  a  tramjuil  and  blessed  death.  Even  the  binding  of 
Prometheus  was  followed  by  and  itself  suggests  the  thought  of  liberation, 
Tlie  complaints  and  aeeusations  of  those  who  difter  do  not  go  beyond  those 
of  Asaidi,  or  Job,  or  the  Preacher,  and  like  them  they  are  not  linal. 

It  is  right  to  add  that  the  author  <>f  tlie  modern  **  Philoctetes  "  foUows 
Sophocles  in  making  Heracles  appear  as  In  part»  at  lea^tj  reconcdiug  the 
suH'erer  to  his  lot ;  but  there  is  even  then  an  absence  of  the  Sophc^clejin 
serenity,  and  the  ultimate  impression  is  that  of  submission  to  a  capricious 
desjiotism  rather  than  to  a  righteons  order. 

We  trust  thai  Ix^fore  long  we  siiall  be  aide  to  welcrane  l>y  name  a  writer 
so  capable  of  noble  work,  giving  tn  tijose  who  read  him  so  true  and  licalthj 
ft  pleasure,  WHi  ether  as  translator,  or  creator,  or  adapter,  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  he  shoidd  s«helter  himself  under  the  veil  of  the  anonymous. 


WHAT  is  the  true  i)Osition  of  a  mir^aeli'  ?  Is  it  tlifi  anomaly  of 
one  world  or  tlie  intervention  of  another  ?  Is  it  so  strange  a 
variation  from  a  settled  system  that  we  instinctively  set  it  aside  as 
either  fraud,  or  mistake,  or  at  best  an  oxce|)ti(jn  wLieh  only  awaits  its 
legitimate  solution;  or  is  it  simply  the  intersection  of  a  foreign  ele- 
ment ;  an  eft'ect  npproprintc  to  the  world  of  grace,  which  only  surprises 
ns  l>y  its  iinexpeetud  appearance  in  the  worhl  of  natiu-e  ?  Tliis  tpies- 
tion  may  be  resolved  into  another  which  lies  beyond  it.  Can  we 
rednce  all  phenomena  tu  a  single  princiide,  so  that  even  acts  of  will, 
when  properly  analysed,  are  fonnd  to  obey  tlje  sovereignty  of  law; 
or  most  we  elassity  all  things  that  lie  bencatli  the  nnity  of  the  1  >ivine 
nature  nnder  the  independent  heads  of  law  and  wiU,  assi*^ning  to 
eaeh  of  these  its  appTopriate  operations,  which  may  cross  in  action, 
but  are  always  distingnishable  in  thought?  Those  who  maintain  tlic 
first  view  are  quite  consistent  in  rejecting  miraelcf^;  but  tlieir  tlieory 
Ijinds  them  to  reject  a  gi'eat  deal  more,— all  moral  responsibility,  all 
spiritual  life,  and  all  that  gives  the  will  its  distinctive  ehamcter  in 
either  man  or  God.  Those  who  maintain  the  second  ^^ew  have  no 
ilittienlty  in  finding  a  proper  }flace  fur  mimeles,  as  perfectly  credible 
within  the  woild  of  matter,  because  that  world  is  everyT\'here  pene- 
trated by  the  intluence  of  the  world  of  spirit. 

It  is  a  mei-c  game  of  cToss-purposcs,  then,  to  argue  for  or  against 
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the  credilulity  of  miracles,  till  we  have  come  to  some  agrt^ement  on 
the  existence  of  a  spiritual  world  contmstetl  with  tlie  physical;  a 
world  which  is  independent  of  what  are  coninioidy  caUetl  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  governed  only  l)y  laws  of  its  own,  with  wliieli  mii-ucles 
are  in  perfect  harmony*  It  is  trne,  that  in  a  wider  st^nse  the  word 
nature  covers  all  things  that  exist;  a.^  Spinoza  says,  *' !Non  solani 
materiam  ejnstpie  affectiones,  sed  piaster  mateiiani  alia  infinita."  But 
1  now  confine  tlie  word  to  itfl  iisnal  sense,  as  descriljint^  only  those 
ordiinii^  phenomena  which  can  be  reduced  under  the  positive  laws  of 
se<|nence,  or  iis  extendetl  at  farthest  to  those  acts  of  man  which  ai-e  so 
familiar  that  we  forget  their  spiiitual  soui'ce.  In  contrast  with  thia 
sense  of  natural,  the  spiritual  worhl  is  the  proper  home  of  the  super- 
mitural;  wliicli  is  limited,  however,  in  its  turn  to  that  higher  depait- 
raent  of  the  spu-itual  which  is  mde[iendent  of  all  hmnau  controL 

The  same  distinction  is  suggested  hy  the  opposite  views  which  c^n 
he  taken  of  the  Uivine  nature  itself.  It  makes  tlie  greatest  ditlei-ence 
whether  we  solve  the  prohlein  of  ci-eation  hy  placing  the  apx^»  ^ 
Aristotle  might  say,  h*  n^  wotovfiiiv^t,  or  Iv  rf|7  irotQvvTt;  that  is  to  say, 
by  the  theory-  of  a  living  force,  pervading  nature,  which  is  the  fitnda- 
mental  tenet  of  I^antheism,  or  by  the  theory  of  a  I'ersonal  Worker,  of 
whom  the  human  rtx^^^n^  ^^  ^^^'  imperfect  image,  which  is  the  prunary 
postulate  of  Theism.  If  the  forjoer  \iew  be  adopted,  mhticles  arc 
impossible,  and  so  is  the  BUiiernatural ;  the  whole  question  is  shut  up 
within  the  bounds  of  material  natiu^  ;  the  great  machine  of  the  uni- 
verse can  never  vary  from  its  iron  regukrity,  becaxise  tlie  h^^pothesis 
excludes  the  existence  of  an  external  agency,  with  power  to  int^ifere 
for  either  good  or  evil  If  the  latter  view  be  atlopted,  we  find  no 
more  difticulty  in  recognising  the  nuraculous  and  [n-ovideutial  inter- 
ventions  of  the  Deity,  whether  by  word  or  by  act,  whether  tlii'ough 
the  messages  ot  inspiration  or  through  the  works  of  power,  than  we 
find  in  lecttgnisiug  the  freedom  of  man's  will  in  varying  the  oijerations 
of  the  laws  which  surround  him. 

But  the  ^KmihiHiij  of  miracles  should  be  distinguished  from  tlieir 
prdmhUity^  which  must  lie  estabhshed  by  a  different  class  of  argu- 
ments. That  God  mn  jjerform  miracles  follows  from  the  admission 
of  His  personal  existence.  But  the  question  whether  it  is  likely  that, 
in  any  given  case,  Tie  will  perform  them  or  no,  depends  mainly  on 
the  adequacy  of  the  cause  which  is  proposed.  A  miracle  is  no  mere 
£t/va/itc  or  r£pttc,  no  mere  causeless  manifestation  of  power  iu  the 
worker,  or  occasion  of  ignorant  wonder  in  the  spectator :  it  is  also  an 
%p*fov  and  a  (rtifjuJov ;  a  work  wi'ouglit  for  a  definite  purpose ;  a  sign 
which  has  its  proper  place  provided  in  a  comprehensive  system. 

But  agam,  neither  possibility  nor  probabiUty  wOl  prove  tliofart.  of 
miracles,  which  has  to  be  established  by  a  tliird  set  of  considerations. 
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And  this  branch  of  the  subject  brings  us  to  the  pmvince  of  testi- 
mony in  all  its  tlepartnients.  The  documents  in  which  the  working  of 
miracles  is  reeorth^d  nnist  be  such  us  to  coni]>ly  with  the  legitimate 
requirements  of  bistc^ricid  e\ndence. 

Such  appears  to  be  tl>e  natural  sequence  of  the  ar^inient  for  the 
credibility  of  miracles  ;^tbe  proof  first  tliat  tliey  are  pombk ;  next 
that  tliey  kwe  j/ivhahl*^ ;  ami  thiixUy  tliat  they  have  in/'f<^^  occniTcd  in 
history.  Their  possibility  rests  on  the  personal  theory  of  the  Divuie 
Nature ;  their  probability  on  the  necessities  of  the  i*evealed  system ; 
tbeir  actual  occuiTeiice  on  the  testimony  of  nnimpeaclialile  witnesses, 
as  preseiTcd  by  geimine  and  authentic  records.  In  the  words  of 
Bishop  Van  Mildert  :  "  Tlicir  jitmihilitf/  cannot  be  denied,  without 
denying  the  veiy  nature  of  God  as  an  all-powerfid  Being;  tlieir  pro- 
habilitf/  cannot  be  questioned,  without  questioning  His  moral  peri'ec- 
tions;  and  tbeir  raimnttf,  as  mattere  of  fact,  can  only  l>e  invalidated 
hy  destrupng  the  very  foundations  of  all  human  testimony,"— ^ci///f.' 
LifinniSj  ii.  MX 

This  is  not,  however,  the  ortler  which  Mr.  Mozley  has  followed  iu 
bis  nutsterly  and  exhaustive  Lectures  on  miracles.  Doubtless  he  is 
the  best  judge  of  the  convenience  of  the  method  on  which  bis  lectures 
were  atTunged,  and,  as  Mr.  Hallam  says  in  a  similar  ca^,  woidd 
"rather  prefer'*  that  we  s!umM  re^ul  them  in  the  order  **in  which 
they  are  at  present  disposed."  It  is  by  no  means  easy,  however,  to 
catch  the  principle  of  bis  anuiigement,  to  which  be  has  furnished  no 
external  clue.     The  order  ii^  \m  fallows : — 

His  fii-st  lectxire  is  devoted  to  the  jtsc  of  mii"acles»  as  "  necessary  for 
a  revelation  ;"  a  subject  to  which,  in  bis  brief  preface,  he  assigns  only 
a  subordinate  and  collateral  place  in  bis  plan.  The  second  lecture 
deals  with  tliat  great  objection  to  their  probability  wliicli  is  rested  ol 
the  "order  of  nature/*  In  the  third  he  discusses  the  further  difficulty 
which  arises  from  the  ''  influence  of  the  imagination  on  l>elief "  In  the 
fourth,  he  approaches  the  subject  which  is  really  at  the  basis  of  the 
argument  for  the  possibility  of  miracles,  namely,  the  "  belief  in  a  God." 
The  fifth  lecture  considers  the  question  of  "testimony;*'  the  sixth, 
tlmt  of  ''unknown  law;"  the  seventh,  that  of  '* miracles  rt^garded  iu 
tfieir  pmetical  result;"  and  the  eighth  aud  last,  that  of  "false 
miriicles." 

Now  it  IB  tme  that  he  generally  excludes  from  his  immediate  ai^i- 
nient  the  exti-eme  limits  of  the  controversy  on  either  hand;  that  is  to 
say,  both  the  bare  possibility  and  the  actual  fVict  of  ndracles,  as  eatab- 
ILsbed  respectively  by  personal  faitli  in  (iod  aud  by  historical  testi- 
mony. '*  We  a^umc  the  existence  of  a  pei-sonal  Deity  prior  to  the 
prr»of  of  miracles  in  the  religious  sense;  but  with  tliis  assumption,  the 
cj^uestioH  of  miracles  is  at  an  end;  b^ause  such  a  Being  has  necessarily 
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tlie  ]>ower  to  suspend  those  laws  of  nature  wldcli  He  lias  llinise' 
enacted"  Qx  94).  *'Tlje  question  of  miracles  m  tliua  shut  u^f  within 
the  enclosure  of  one  assumption,  viz.,  that  of  the  existence  of  a  God  " 
Q>.  05).  *'  All  evidenee  of  niimcles  a.ssiuiie8  tlie  helief  in  the  existence 
of  a  Ckid"  (p,  120).  It  is  "the  admission  which  di\inea  have  rdways 
made  upon  the  veiy  tlu-eshold  of  the  subject  of  miracles  "  (i>.  130). 
Again,  re^nirdiiiL;  tlie  snliject  tlirongh  the  light  of  that  free-will  in  man 
wineh  mo9t  (hrectly  .suggests  the  Divine  PersonHlity,  he  says,  **  It 
is  indeed  avowed  by  those  w^ho  reduce  man  in  common  with  matter 
to  law,  and  abolish  his  insulation  in  nature,  that  upon  the  admission 
of  fi-ee-wUl,  the  objection  to  the  ndmeidous  is  over,  and  that  it  is 
absurd  to  allow  exception  to  law  in  man,  and  reject  it  in  nature" 
(p,  90).     In  like  manner,  on  tlic  subject  of  fact  he  says,^ — 


"  In  an  ijif|uiry  iiiti>  i\w  iiiirticiilar  «pK'??tio]i  \vh<-"tlier  tho  Scri]4im:'  luiraflea 
limy  (jr  uiaj  not  Ixi  iastiuic^s  of  unkno^ni  \ii\\\  i\w  (pii  .stioii  wlietlier  tlir»8e 
riuniclej?  on;j^iii!dly  took  \A\wv  or  not  in  tho  Avay  m  wliirh  Ihey  tire  n^cordod, 
in  otlinr  word.s,  th(3  fjuoHtiou  of  tho  authenticity  ttf  thn^e  niirack^s,  is  one 
witli  ivhicli  I  Imve  nothing  to  do.  Whether  or  not  the  fntds  of  the  Scrip- 
ture naiTaiivc  are  tlif  true  and  origiuiil  ftifts  whicli  took  place,  is  a  fpiestioii 
which  hijlong^  to  the  departnn^Jit  of  evidence,  and  erne  whirh  must  be  met  in 
it.H  own  place  ;  but  a  pliihisophicid  iiKpiiry  into  the  ronsisteney  or  not  of 
the  Sfripttux?  nimieh^s  w  itli  law  must  take  those  miracles  as  they  staniL" — 
(P.  143.) 

It  nmst.  be  adnnited  tliat  an  author  lias  a  right  to  choose  his  ovra 
scope,  ajid  tix  his  own  order.  Yet  it  cannot  but  occur  to  u§,  that  the 
real  i)osition  of  the^e  two  great  tpiestions  of  the  jM^ssibility  and  fact 
of  miracles  should  ha\  e  been  stated  in  a  more  arginuentative  illation 
to  tlie  rest  of  the  treatise.  The  quotations  which  I  have  just  made 
are  taken  from  tlie  fourth,  the  fifth,  the  end  of  the  tliird,  and  the 
sixtli  leetmes-  Ihit  surely  it  was  undesirable  to  spend  the  first 
lecture  in  dwelHng  on  the  jicccmtf/  of  miracles  for  a  revelation,  beiVji-e 
the  position  of  their  very  possihilih/  had  been  secured.  The  metho*l 
adojited  leaves  considemble  danger  lest  the  deictic  should  l>e  retorted 
into  an  elcuttii.:  argument.  If  nuracles  are  so  es,sential  to  tlie  prouf 
of  revelaticui  that  it  iinilly  cannot  be  established  without  them,  those 
who  deny  their  possibility  are  perfcctly  willing  to  accept  the  alter- 
native, that  revelation  cannot  be  established  at  alL  And  precisely 
this  result  has  happened.     One  of  Mr.  Mozleys  critics  WTites; — 

*'  Tlie  iirgnment,  if  Kuch  it  may  Iw  calletb  is  thus  statoil :  *  Py  no  rational 
being  could  a  just  and  lienovolent  life  l»e  accepted  aw  proof  of  such  avstouLHliing 
anntiunccments.  Miracles  aiX3  tlie  nece^isary  coniplrmeiit,  then,  of  [the  tnith 
of]  siidi  announcements^  wliidi  witliout  them  are  i>nrpnsele!48  and  abortive  * 
(p.  14);  that  is  to  .^tiy,  the  announcements,  being  incredible  in  themselves, 
prove  tlierehy  the  truth  of  the  miracles  ivhich  are  R'qnL^it-e  to  attest  them  ; 
and  tlic  miracles,  in  their  turn,  tlwtujh  mcntJibk  m  ihtiM*'hrs,  [oljscrve  the 
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asstimptiooj]  Ijoiii^  thus  ijroved  to  Ik*  tnie,  prov*?  in  retxirn  the  truth  of  the 

This  diiticulty  is  stated,  in  a  different  relation,  witb  incoraparably 
iiKjm  force  and  clearness  by  Mr.  Mnzley  liiinself  (p.  96),  and  is  satis- 
tactiirily  disposed  of.  But  on  a  more  jiLst  e^stimate  of  bis  arginnent, 
criticism  of  tliis  kind  %voidd  bt^  excluded  by  the  veiy  conditiuus  under 
which  alone  he  profesBC?s  to  conduct  it.  Tlie  same  critic  also  writes ; 
'*The  iniracle  of  wbieli  be  on«,dit  to  vindicate  the  possibOity,  the 
reasonableness,  the  eon<Tivab!eness,  is  one  which  supposes  unlike 
consequences  {\<:m\  like  antecedents,  unlike  eHects  from  like  causes 
and  conditions,  unlike  products  fi'om  like  factoids,  cUflbrent  sums  from 
identical  itenis:"  The  answer  is,  that  ibis  is  precisely  'imt  the  thing 
which  Air.  Mozley  or  any  other  Christian  apologist  is  bound  to  vindi- 
cate. The  intervening  will  of  God  is  a  distinctly  additional  element 
in  the  t<jtal  nf  causation.  Its  addition  alters  the  antecedents,  the 
causes,  the  ciuiditions,  the  factors,  and  the  items,  precisely  like  the 
inter\entfon  r»f  the  will  of  man.  Again,  the  critic  writes;  **  Nor  can 
the  immcdinte  action  of  the  Dms  ex  wfuhiuA  be  assumed,  for  be  is 
not  sus])ended  above  the  other  agents,  but  is  tlie  spring  winch  is 
alrea<ly  moving  them  ali' '  That  is  to  say»  tbe  critic  te^ts  a  Tlieistic 
argument  by  a  Pantheistic  definition,  which  can  lead  to  nothing 
but  a  baiTen  \ictory.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  whetlier  any  difference  of 
an'angement  or  exposition  would  have  protected  Mr,  ^Mozley  against 
such  misapj>n?:hensions  as  these.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
antingement  which  he  has  adopted  does  little  or  nothing  to  debar 
them.  And  here  we  may  make  an  end  of  fault- tin<ling.  AVhatev^r  l)e 
the  order,  tbe  argument  under  each  head  is  close  and  cogent.  What- 
evei*  \w  the  limitations  which  be  im])oses  on  his  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject, there  are  very  few  parts  of  it  fni  wliich  he  ftiils  to  throw  new 
liglit. 

\  1.  Delinitioti, 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  the  definition  of  a  mimcle  ?  Mr.  Mozley 
calls  it  a  visible  suspension  of  the  order  of  nature  for  a  providential 
purpose  (p.  6) ;  and  he  is  cm^ftU  to  explain  tlmt  by  the  order  of 
nature  he  meaiLS  oidy  *'  the  visible  portion  of  the  whole  '*  (p.  24),  or 
*'  that  order  of  nature  of  which  we  have  exiierienee  "  (p.  162).  Another 
definition  which  he  quotes  (p,  t^Gl)  is  adnn'nible  for  its  succinct  piH?- 
vision ; — ''  an  event  with  a  supernatuml  cause.*'  It  is  important  for 
Bveral  reasoiis  to  combine  tliis  definition  with  tlie  former,  as  Mr. 
^Idzloy  does  in  another  place,  when  he  describes  *'the  wliole  notion  of 
a  ininicle  not  as  a  marvellous  event  oidy,  but  tlie  act  of  a  Sujier- 
natural  IJeing*'  (p.  126).  And  as  no  effect  can  occur  without  a  cause 
of  some  kind,  we  should  mean  much  the  same  thing  if  we  describcil  a 
niiracle  as  an  effect  produced  ^^ithout  a  natural  cause. 
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Tliere  can  !>e  no  dispute  on  tlie  importance  <if  the  clause,  "  for 
a  providential  purpose,"  beCtUise  mc  eannot  recognise  a  true  miracle 
in  any  purposeless  prodig}^  or  capricious  luarveL  But  tliere  is  more 
room  tor  deliate  on  the  stateuient,  that  a  miracle  is  *'  a  suspension  of 
the  order  of  nature ;"  or,  in  utlier  words,  an  interruption,  violation, 
intmction,  contradiction  of,  or  interference  with,  its  laws  (pp.  24,  33, 
142,  300,  i&c.).  Objections  have  been  raised  against  these  expressions, 
as  though  tliey  implied  that  a  miracle  annihilates  the  laws  which 
it  only  counteracts,  or  puts  aside  for  a  temporary  purpo,se  (ji,  360) ;  or 
as  tliough  they  rei>resented  a  nninele  as  something  externally  stmnge 
and  abnormal,  wherea.s  the  most  commonplace  occurrencesj  like  reml- 
ing  a  veil,  or  moving  a  stone,  are  miracidous,  if  they  are  done  witliout 
a  natural  cause  (jj.  o61),  iVnd  many  are  glad  to  seek  refuge  in  any 
modiiication  of  language  from  the  dreaded  collision  between  a  belief 
in  the  miraculous,  and  the  scientific  reverence  for  the  laws  of 
nature.  Mr,  Jlozley  is  plainly  right  in  re]»lying  that,  "by  what 
particular  expression  we  denote  the  diilbrence  from  the  order  of 
nature  involved  in  a  nnracle  .  .  ,  is  a  question  of  language  and 
no  more,  m  lonn  ^^  ^^^  strictly  imderstand  that  the  natural  laws, 
to  which  these  terms,  *  violation*  and  *  suspension,*  are  aitplieil,  are 
one  set  of  laws  only,  viz.,  that  winch  comes  within  the  cognizauce  of 
our  experience*'  (p,  361);  or,  as  was  quoted  above,  that  *'a  mii-jicle  is 
only  a  contradiction  to  one  part,  /.  c,  tlic  visible  portion  of  the  whole  '' 
(p,  24),  And  it  is  indispensable  that  we  shoidd  use  some  kind  of 
language  ivhieh  wdl  faiily  raise  the  inevitable  question  on  the  relation 
Ijetween  miiucles  and  what  is  commonly  understood  to  be  the  order  of 
nature.  AMien  it  is  objected  by  an  author  abeady  quoted,  that  **  it 
cannot  be  alleged  that  '*  the  removal  of  the  stone  from  the  sepulchre 
b}'  angels  "  was  contrary  to  nature,  fa-  that  it  involved  a  suspension  <if 
a  hiw  of  nature,"  we  answex  that  it  certainly  both  was  the  one  and 
invo]ve<l  the  other,  if  it  was  an  effect  produced  without  its  natural 
cause.  The  inunediate  antecedents  of  a  niiraele  may  vary  to  any  ex- 
tent, ranging  from  cases  where  the  ordhiary  cause  is  simply  absent,  as 
wlien  the  stone  was  moved  without  the  presence  of  either  human  or 
mechanical  power,  up  to  cases  winrh  are  not  producible  by  any 
natural  cause  at  all,  like  the  liesiuTection  and  Aseensiou  of  Christ. 
Again,  many  intermeihnte  Ihiks  may  be  mterposed  between  the  \isiblr 
miracle  and  the  point  where  the  "  fmger  of  (lod "  is  hiid  upun  the 
chain  of  causes*  The  direct  result  may  be  produced  by  what  appear 
to  be  merely  natural  agencies;  while  it  is  only  the  coincidence  of  that 
result  with  some  prediction,  or  the  ovenuhng  of  the  issue  to  some 
jjrovidential  purpose,  which  shows  that  the  whole  has  been  governed 
by  a  suiiernatursd  hand.  iVml  it  is  part  of  the  Divine  economy  to 
keep  even  miracles  as  near  as  possible  to  nature,  "just  diverging 
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enough  for  the  purpose  and  no  moiX3 "  (p.  120) ;  so  that  it  is  generally 
reasonable  to  ai'giie  whether  a  given  miracle  is  likely  or  unlikely,  in 
spite  of  the  retoi*t  that  if  it  were  likely  it  would  not  Ije  a  nihticle. 
But  whatever  variet)^  may  be  introduced  by  these  considerations, 
all  eases  of  trne  nu'racle  seem  to  involve,  of  neeensity,  a  more  near 
or  more  distant  variation  irom  the  order  of  nature ;  a  definition  which 
might  be  extended  to  cover  those  mysterious  miracles  of  evil  origui 
whicli  Scripture  contemplates  as  tests  of  faith  (Dent,  xiii,  1 — 5,  jVlark 
xiii.  22),  and  which  includes  the  exercise  of  supernatural  knowledge 
(John  i.  50;  iv.  39;  vii.  15),  as  well  as  the  operations  of  supeiiiatiu-al 
power. 

Uf>on  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  difficidt  to  dispense  with  any  one  of 
the  three  elements  which  have  l^een  mentioned,  'Y\\\i  pytmnl  cause  of 
mimeles  is  their  variation  from  the  order  of  natiu-e  iis  above  explained ; 
but  to  distinguish  them  from  other  conceival)Ie  variations,  we  must 
add  that  the  rffirhiii  caase  is  ultiinately  a  supernatural  ageut,  and 
that  tiie  jimd  cause  must  be  ade«iunte,  and  adenuately  expi'essed, 
Mr,  Mozley  points  out  (pp*  8, 211)  that  special  providences  differ  frtDm 
proper  miracles  in  the  inconipleteness  of  the  proof  they  offer  to  e^stab- 
lish  the  intervention  of  a  supernatural  agent.  iSharing  in  some  of 
the  chamcteristics  of  miracles,  they  are  deficient  in  the  ooincidenn' 
between  predictiim  nnd  fulfilment  {\\\\.  7,  148),  without  which  the 
evidence  of  supernatural  agency  is  imperfect,  and  without  which  we 
cbi  have  no  knowledge  of  the  purpose  contemidated  in  the  exercise  of 
extmoixlinai'v  i>ower. 

Some  of  these  points  will  be  marlc  clearer  l»y  an  instance;  and  1 
will  take  it  from  the  !)aptisni  of  Christ,  which  meets  us  at  the  very 
outsrt  of  His  public  life.  Accefiti ng  the  nanative  as  it  stiinds, — 
and  ^Ir.  Mozley  well  sliows  that  tliis  is  the  only  reasonable  way  of 
dealing  with  the  facts  recorded  in  Scripture  (p.  143),— we  find  a 
su]>enintuml  notiiication  in  the  wnnung  which  had  l)cen  pre\iously 
given  to  the  IJaptist — "  u[Mjn  whom  thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  de- 
scending," lS:c.  ;  we  have  the  **  correspondence  of  the  fact*\\ith  the 
notification*'  (p.  14f>),  ui  tlie  actual  descent  of  the  Holy  Spiilt ; 
and  that  descent  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  voice  from  heaven  wliicli 
accompanied  it,  wei'e  efiects  produced  without  a  natural  cause,  or, 
in  other  words,  events  produced  liy  a  hu pfrnatoral  cause.  If  it 
were  possible  to  conceive  that  those  heiivenly  signs  lielunged  tn 
the  head  of  oixlinary  providence,  not  miracle ;  that  the  testimony 
winch  tbey  bore  to  the  present  action  of  the  Peity  need  carry  us  no 
fartlier  timn  the  instinctive  impulse  which  led  the  poet  to  acknow- 
ledge the  inten-ention  of  a  Divine  Agent,  when  he  heard  thimder 
from  a  cloudless  sky;  yet  the  two  additional  elements,  namely, 
the   coincidence   of  the   ftdfiliuent    with   the   notiiication,   and   the 
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existence  of  an  adequate  proviileiitial  imrjiiise,  Bup^ily  the  complete- 
ness needed  ki  mise  the  whole  triuif^actiou  to  the  rank  of  a  proper 
iniracle,  which  is  i>erfectly  eredilde  to  all  who  lielieve  In  the  existence 
of  the  Di\due  Personsj  yet  whieli  was  clearly  distiiiginshcd  hy  all  its 
august  cireumstance^  from  any  poHRihle  occurrence  in  the  natural  world* 
It  would  be  impossible,  as  well  as  undesii-able,  to  go  over  the 
entire  coui^se  of  ^h\  Mozley's  ai-gument.  I  will  confine  myself  to 
the  three  points  which  tlie  aho%'e  definition  has  suggested ;  the  super- 
natural cause  of  niimeies,  their  rehititui  to  the  order  of  nature,  and 
their  j/roviLlential  purpose. 

\  2,  The  Superaaturil  Cauac. 

Willie  ilr.  irozley  holds  the  ]>rof)f  of  the  Divine  Personality  to  l»e 
prior  and  external  to  his  ininiedinte  subject,  he  shows  no  disposition 
to  avail  himsell'  of  its  exclusion  for  the  pm^pose  of  escaping  from  its 
difficulties,  to  the  considemtion  of  whicti  he  devotes  one  of  his  aldest 
lectures.  The  ([uestion  is  raised  in  the  following  form  :— If  it  lie  ad- 
mitted that  the  conception  of  a  l*ei-sonal  Ciod  was  "historically 
obt^dned  from  i\n*clation *'  (p,  97),  while  revelation  ''is  asserted  to  l>e 
jiroved  by  miraeics  "  (p.  9()),  how  are  we  to  avoid  the  **  vicious  circle'* 
of  making  revelation  rest  on  niii*acles,  and  miracles  on  i^velation  ? 
Mr,  Mozley  replies  by  remarking  that  "  what  communicates  a  trutli 
is  oue  thing,  what  proves  it  is  another:  the  truth,  once  jjossessed,  is 
seen  to  rest  upon  gi^ounds  of  natuml  reason/'  especially  that  form  of 
reason  which  is  known  as  faith  (pp.  Dl>,  100).  It  has  been  tlie  effect 
of  revelation  to  awaken  a  dormant  belief  into  actual  exitstence,  by 
uniting  two  things  which  were  divorced  in  the  old  heathen  world, — 
a  worship  wliich  gives  expi-ession  to  the  instinctive  flevotion  t>f  the 
many,  and  a  creed  which  can  satisty  the  philosophic  few.  Tint  thougli 
it  was  revelatifui  which  enabled  men  to  take  the  important  step  iu 
theii'  religion,  from  mind  //*  nature  to  mind  out  of  nature,  and  to 
rise  nj>  from  the  experience  of  pcrsonidity  in  man  to  the  belief  of 
personality  iu  (kid,  yet  it  is  ecpially  true  that  '*  the  Bible  maumes  this 
truth,  rather  than  formally  conininnicates  it;"  tliat  "the  first  chapt-er 
of  (Jenesis  proceeds  \ipon  it  as  proved;"  and  that  the  prophet  '*pi*o- 
ckinis  this  idea  of  God  as  a  plain  truth  of  human  reason,  which  the 
world  did  not  see,  only  liecause  it  was  blinded  by  folly."  The  mira- 
cle^s  which  are  necessary  to  establisli  all  other  details  of  revelation 
jiostuhite  the  first  step  of  all,  as  above  the  range  of  theii'  i)reof,  thougli 
not  of  their  coirobonition,  and  as  resting  on  suiticient  giounds  of 
natural  reason.  Tims  the  belief  iu  (Jod  really  precedes  the  belief  in 
mimcles,  whicli  become  available  at  the  next  stage,  to  guarantee  the 
messages  of  that  Divine  Being  v^^hose  existence  we  accept  on  inde- 
I>cudent  grounds.     If  that  ixrat  postulate  is  ginmted  because,  though 
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bestowed  by  revehitioii,  it  is  coiifirnied  by  tlie  reflection  of  our  ovsii 
personality,  mul  is  iuipliecl  in  oin^  natimil  instinct  of  devotioTi,  it 
not  only  follows  that  God  can  work  miracles  t<3  guarantee  His  mes- 
^<\gm  and  Hccre<lit  His  messengers,  but  it  becomes  more  likely  tlian 
not  that  He  vydl  use  these  extraordinmy  nienns  at  His  disposal,  to 
ceitify  His  extraordinary  communications  to  man.  The  corroborative 
proof  of  tills  first  proposition  must  be  souglit  from  reason  and  faith, 
which  are  waithig  to  furnish  it ;  but,  when  once  it  is  granted,  the 
difficulty  of  miracles  exists  no  longer.  "  If  action  is  conceded  at  all, 
lliere  is  uo  *bfhcnUy  aliotit  miracnlous  action"  (p.  107).  If  "from 
jiersnnality  at  one  end  I  [may]  infer  |iersouality  at  the  other/'  the 
wonder  would  rather  be  if  the  records  of  (lod's  actions  did  not  present 
that  msembhuicc  to  the  hi^^hest  frirms  of  human  volition  winch  we 
can  trace  tlnoughout  th(^  histmy  of  His  miraculous  and  providential 
dealings  with  mankind, 

Ti>  complete  tliis  argument,  Islx.  ^lozley  paints  out  that  tliere  is 
absolutely  no  reason  whatever  for  j^ip])c)siug  that  physical  laws,  which 
represent  nothing  more  than  the  method  of  the  Divine  w  orking,  can 
impose  on  Him  M'ho  framed  them  any  kind  of  liniitati(Uis,  analogous 
to  those  with  wlurli  we  are  lamiliar,  viz.,  that  "  tiod  cannot  do  what  is 
contmr}"  to  His  wOl  and  nature,  and  cannot  do  what  is  contradictoiy 
to  necessary  truth'*  (p,  108).  8uch  a  view  wotdd  simply  force  ns 
back  upon  the  ancient  notion  of  a  limited  Deity,  on  wliicli  men  were 
dnven  by  their  *'two  gi'eat  ditticidties, — the  ci-eation  of  matter,  and 
the  existence  of  evil  "  (p,  109)  ;  or  which  might  be  rested  on  the  false 
analogy  of  tlie  moral  limitjition  "  involved  iu  tlie  power  of  the 
hunjan  w^ilJ  to  i-esist  the  Divine'*  (p.  11^^),  "The  conception  of  a 
limited  Deity,  then.  i,c.,  a  Being  really  circumscribed  in  power,  and 
not  verbs dly  only  by  a  eontinemcut  to  necessary  truth,  is  at  variance 
with  our  i'undanir^ntul  idea  of  a  C^od;  to  depart  from  w^hich  is  to  ix?- 
trogimle  from  modern  thought  to  ancient,  and  to  go  from  Christianity 
back  again  to  I'agiinism  "  (p,  114). 

I  aimex  the  conclusion  of  tliis  lectiut?,  iu  wincli  Mr.  Mozk\y  rests  a 
good  deal  t»f  wciglit  on  the  argument  from  rcsnlts,  which  cannot  be 
used  without  gi^eat  caution.  It  would  not  be  generally  admitted  that 
results  alleged  to  l>e  dangerous  would  foi-iu  a  legitimate  test  of  a  spe- 
culative argument,  because  tlie  o]iponent  may  always  retort^  that  fears 
of  that  kinil  are  {^robaldy  gi-ouudless,  and  tlmt  intrinsic  validit}'  is  the 
only  relevant  test  of  reasoning.  But,  taken  as  I^Ir.  Mozley  employs  it, 
L  c,  as  mi  itrf/ftrnvfitHm  ad  homttirm  against  the  "disposition  to  main- 
trdii  the  disbelief  of  miracles  upon  a  religious  basis,"  liis  remarks  art^ 
equally  true  and  forcible  i— 

"If  ttip  belief,  thfn,  in  a  p<i*snnal  Diity  hts  at  tlie  bottom  nf  all  ndigions 
and  virtuoan  piuctict*,  and  if  the  r+^iaoval  of  it  u^ndd  In^  a  descent  fur  human 
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stanilur<l ;  the  fiiihire  tif  the  very  liri^ath  oi'  iiioniL  lifu  in  tlie  Liidi%i»iiial  aud 
ill  society  ;  the  decay  aiid  doj^etiortitioii  ol'  the  very  stock  of  mankind  ;  does 
a  theory  whicli  wf»uld  witlnhaw  nuracidotiij  action  from  the  Deit}  interfere 
with  that  belii'f  I  If  it  ivonhl,  it  m  hni  i>rudeiit  to  count  the  cost  of  that 
intLifiTL-iice.  AWjidil  a  JhAiy  cleprivcd  of  miraculous  fiction  possess  action 
at  all  ?  And  would  a  God  wlio  ainnot  act  Ijc  a  God  ?  If  this  wmdd  Im^  tho 
issu^\  siudi  an  is-sue  is  tlie  Viuy  last  ^vliich  religions  men  uan  desire.  The 
question  liere  \iiih  l>et'n  all  throughout,  not  whether  upon  any  gi-namd,  lint 
whether  upon  a  religious  groniidj  and  Ijy  reli^nous  believers,  the  niiiueidous, 
as  such,  eould  bo  rejected.  But  to  that  there  is  but  one  answer,  that  it  im 
impossible  in  reason  to  separate  tebgion  tVom  the  suiwrnatural,  and  ^ipon  a 
religious  ImsiB  to  overth2X)Tv  iniracles/'^ — (P.  116.) 

Tlie  cause  of  miracles  being  thus  rested  on  God's  personal  action, 
we  may  be  content  to  leave  in  niysteiy  the  niode  of  tlieir  lutxhu'tion. 
No  oxperienee  can  be  more  complete  than  that  which  teaches  that  the 
^vill  of  jnan  moves  freely  in  its  proper  spliere,  mitnimmelled  by  any 
liimb'ance  from  the  ei|iiilibriuni  of  existing  forces.  And  as  the  will 
of  (Jod  fills  tbe  infinitely  larger  sphere  of  tbe  whole  universe,  its  free 
action  miust  admit  of  a  proportionate  extension.  But  the  fad  of  in- 
terfei'cnce  is  all  that  coneerns  us.  The  mode  of  tipenition  is  as  mys- 
terious in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Is  it  urj;ed  that  experience 
forbids  the  expectation  of  tbe  intervention  of  \my  fresh  physical 
forces  ?  We  answer  that  even  if  this  be  so — a  jioint  which  we  can 
have  no  present  interest  in  arguing — ^yet  tbe  birth  of  any  single  child 
is  a  pmof  that  tbe  wtuld  of  mind  is  governed  Vy  a  diilercnt  law.  It 
must  be  granted  that,  unless  the  will  itself  is  but  a  mode  of  the 
nuxterial,  a  new  power  germinates  with  tlie  entrance  of  every  child 
into  the  world.  And  if  a  fresh  human  will  can  be  added  eveiy  luoment 
to  the  existing  siffti  of  causation,  nnuih  more  may  fresh  acts  of  the 
Divine  will  intervene  in  the  existing  seqtientr  of  causation,  so  as 
to  produce  numculou.s  results.  The  ''  new  eftect,"  as  Mr.  Mdl  ad- 
mits, would  flow  from  tin*  hypothesis,  is  "sup[)Qseil  to  be  produced 
by  tbe  uitroduction  of  a  new  cause"  (p.  302).  In  Mr.  .Mansel's 
words  (''Aids  to  Faith/'  p.  1*1),  it  is  "the  intro(hiction  of  a  new  agent, 
possessing  new  powers ; "  and  in  such  a  case  the  inductive  law 
itself  would  lead  us  to  exjiect  tliat  the  etfeet  will  vary  mth  the 
v.nying  cause.  And  if  it  be  jdlegetl  that  the  nndtiplication  of  tbe 
widow's  oil,  or  of  the  loaves  of  bread,  or  the  cbunging  water  into 
wine,  implied  acts  of  creation,  and  therefore  additions  to  material  an- 
teccdeuta,  it  inay  be  answered  thsit  tbe  objection  rests  on  an  liyi>othesis 
of  the  mode  of  operation^  which  is  not  involved  in  tbe  belief  of  the 
fad  of  the  miracle.  It  is  not  wortli  while,  for  the  needs  of  this  par- 
ticular question,  to  argue  whether  any  creative  addition  wouhl  or 
Would  not  disturb  the  existing  etpupoise  of  luiture.  It  was  as  easy 
Ibr  Christ  to  summon  from  the  world  around  Him  fixisb  particles  of 
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mntter  for  tlie  increase  of  tlie  bread,  or  tlie  diatiiictive  elements  of  wine 
to  cdiaiige  tlie  water,  as  t^j  perfunn  an  act  of  real  creath  e  power, 

\  3,  RelttlioR  to  tho  Order  of  Mature, 

But  we  !iere  approach  another  subject  to  ^vbicb  Mr.  Mozley  has 
devoted  mucli  of  bis  attention ;  tlie  great  question  whether  miracles 
can  be  proved  to  be  cunti*adictoiy  to  reason,  because  they  are  at 
variance  with  the  laws  of  natiu^e.  He  asks  us  to  consider  wlietber 
the  prevailing  prt^udice  on  this  point  is  not  reall}-  a  deceit  wliich 
imagination  imposes  on  the  scientific  temper,  much  in  tiie  same 
\vay  as  the  historical  temper  is  liable  to  Ijb  misled  liy  the  impres- 
sion that  whenever  we  have  realized  a  pictufe  of  the  past,  we  have 
brought  back  Ironi  the  departed  world  the  same  kind  of  reliable 
infonnation  wliich  eye-witnesses  bring  liack  from  a  lUstont  lanil  To 
quote  his  singiUarly  clear  Jind  vivid  image,— 

"  All  wo  can  say  is,  tliat  tho  kno^^^l  casts  its  shadow  In^fore ;  wo  projert 
into  imboni  tiiue  the  exi«tiiig  lypej.,  and  tht;  secret  wkill  of  nature  intercepts 
the  darkness  of  tln3  future  hy  o^er  .suspt'iiding  liefore  oar  eyes,  as  it  were  in 
a  mirror,  a  retieetioii  of  the  ptist.  We  really  look  at  a  bLink  Ix-fore  us,  but 
the  luiiidj  full  of  the  scene  hehintlj  sees  it  again  ia  front/' — (P.  37.) 

Wx.  I^fozley  argues,  then,  that  there  is  simply  no  reason  assignable 
"for  our  belief  in  the  uniformity  of  nature;"  not  demon  stTatiAT,  for 
its  contrary  is  no  eonti-adictiun ;  n(*t  probidile,  "for  all  probable 
reasoning  respecting  the  course  of  laitiue  is  founded  uimih  this 
presumption  of  likeness,  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  foundation  of 
it'*  (11.  39).  It  is  not  self-evident,  for  its  contradictory  involves  no 
absiu'dity;  and,  for  tlie  same  reason,  it  is  not  specially  privileged 
as  an  original  perception.  It  cannot  be  said  to  rest  on  experience, 
which  reports  the  past,  but  by^  its  very  definition  stops  shoit  of  the 
future.  Chi  this  poijit  Hume  is  found,  for  once  in  a  way,  to  render 
good  servnce  on  the  side  of  foith.  In  short,  we  can  give  no  rejxsou 
w^by  we  expect  the  future  to  be  like  the  past,  which  is  not  resolvable 
into  the  simple  fact  that  we  tU  expect  it.  The  "inference  and  belief*' 
may  be  '*  remarkable  and  momentous,"  **  necessoiy,  all-important  for 
the  purposes  of  liiV' but  it  is  '^solely  pmctical,  and  possessing  no 
intellectual  character'' (p.  42).  It  ia  the  "common  primonHal  pro- 
perty of  rational  and  irrational  natures,  wliicli  lies  at  the  basement 
of  the  %vhole  pyramiil  of  life  "  (p.  45) ;  but  it  belongs  to  those  parts 
of  om*  constitution  which  lie  outside  of  reason,  like  om^  liability 
to  be  influenced  by  the  lapse  of  tinn*,  by  the  force  of  association,  or 
by  the  force  of  habit.  Tlie  aigument  is  et^iially  applicable  to  a  case 
of  reported  past  nnlikclLiK'ss,  and  it  follo^vs  that  if  tlie  belief  which 
miiucles  are  said  to  ('oniravene  lias  no  foundation  in  ix^ason,  the  events 
which  contradict  it  are  not  contradictory  to  reason. 
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We  come  to  tlie  same  conclusion  if  we  consider  the  suliject  nnder 
the  more  scientific  aspect  fjf  the  **  inthictive  principle."  Accepting 
the  common  division  of  the  inductive  process  into  observation  and 
j^^eneralisation,  Mr  Mozley  argnes  that  we  owe  the  second  step  to 
instinct,  or  unagination,  or  hahit,  not  t€  reason:  "the  same  instinct 
which  converts  ordinary  and  eonnnon  experience  into  law,  \iz,,  that 
hahit  hy  wliich  we  always  extend  any  existing  recuiTent  fact  of 
nature  into  the  future"  (p.  53).  Tlie  leiip  from  the  known  to  the 
nnknown,  from  some  to  other  some,  or  from  some  to  all,  rests  npon  no 
*;rounds  of  reason,  and  is  confessedly  jrnaranteed  hy  no  fonnal  laws  of 
thought  (p.  285).  Tlie  result  is  not  altered  if  we  accept  Mr.  Miirs 
analysis^  and  pass  direct  from  the  fact  ohsen^ed  to  the  fact  inferred, 
>\ithout  tlie  inteiTention  of  a  genemlizcd  law.  Tlie  vast  improve- 
menta  which  have  heen  introduced  into  the  inductive  process  bear 
solely  on  its  earlier  portion,  for  they  mainly  consist  in  varjdng  and 
testing  the  modes  of  observation.  But  the  second  ])ortion,  or  "  the 
inductive  principle,  is  simply  the  mechanical  expectiition  of  the  like- 
ness of  the  unknown  to  the  known,  not  become  any  more  luminous 
than  it  w^as  before  because  its  subject-matter  is  higher,  but  being  in 
the  most  \iilgar  and  tlie  most  scientific  material  alike  mireasoning, 
f.  c,  no  part  of  the  distinctive  reason  of  man."  Whenever,  therefore, 
as  in  the  case  of  miracles,  reason  furnishes  the  evidence  of  testimony 
against  it,  *' the  antecedent  counter-expectation  of  mstinct  must  give 
way"  (p.  57), 

It  has  been  objected  that  Mr.  Mozley  dws  not  lay  sufbcient  stress 
i\\\  the  ]iositive  senice  i^ndered  by  the  inductive  jmni-iple,  as  teach- 
ing us  that  if  like  causes  produce  like  etfects,  a  variation  in  the  eifect 
will  neces.sarily  follow  on  a  variation  in  the  cause.  But  the  answer 
is»  that  his  present  object  was  not  to  show  what  would  ensue  on  the 
admission  of  the  principle,  but  to  analyse  its  character  in  rejily  to  a 
specific  objection,  Xo  one  doubts  the  ini])ortance  of  the  principle 
itself,  or  of  our  behef  in  the  uniformity  of  nature.  ''Eveiything 
connected  with  human  life  (h^jientls  npon  tins  belief/"  It  is  '^ neces- 
sary, all-important  for  the  purposes  of  life/'  "  Witliout  this  expecta- 
tion, what  would  ]>e  our  prospect  ?  Ever)'  moment  of  nature  might 
be  its  last*'  (pp.  all,  42,  613).  And  so  hir  as  miracles  cmi  l*e  brought 
within  its  range,  they  share  to  the  full  in  the  protection  which  it 
yields.  Ikit  the  ditTicnlty  arises  from  the  fact  that  there  are  certain 
nsjiects  in  which  they  ranuvt  be  lu-onght  within  it.s  range.  And 
tlien  the  question  follows,  Wliat  is  the  groimd  of  the  belief  witli 
which  they  are  to  that  extent  at  variance  ?  Is  it  gimranteed  by  the 
higliest  juinciple  of  our  constitution,  or  is  it  a  mere  mechanical  pre- 
sumption of  the  lowest  ?  It  is  true  that  instinct  is  a  primary  element 
xis  well  as  rt*ason ;  but  it  oljviously  makes  the  greatest  diffeitnice  in 
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what  order  the  forces  are  mar.slmlled  ;  ami  iitimcles  oceiipy  a  very 
different  gi'oimd  wlieu  it  is  discovered  tliat  reason  \%  rather  un  their 
side  than  against  them,  and  that  the  antagonbt  with  whieh  they  are 
confronted  is  not  reason  but  instinct.  The  argument  from  testimony^ 
by  which  nmntlea  ai^  supported,  conlessedly  appeals  to  i^ationa! 
principles.  The  belief  iu  uniformity,  by  w^hich  miracles  are  dis- 
cimlited,  is  found  to  i^est  on  a  totally  different  imd  niueli  lower 
principle,  and  to  he  luisupiioi-ted  by  any  ground  of  reason.  The  real 
presumptions  which  now  arise  in  fa\  our  of  miracles,  and  which  rest 
on  the  liigher  law*s  of  the  Hpiritiud  world,  are  stated  witlt  great  force 
and  clearness  in  the  Leetme  on  *'  Uidvuowii  Law  :  '*— 

**  Ib  the  suspension  of  physical  and  material  law^j  by  a  Spiritual  IJoiDg 
iiiconcfivahle]  Wt^  rei^ly,  tluat  however  iin'ouceivjible  tins  kind  uf  sitHpeii' 
sion  of  physical  law  is,  it  is  a  fiirt  Pliysical  laws  are  suspeuded  iuiy  tiaie  un 
aniiaati^  ht-irig  rnovt?s  any  part  of  its  ]xjdy  ;  the  laws  of  matter  are  s^uspeiiderl 
hy  the  laws  of  life,  &c.  .  .  .  The  constitution  of  natun-,  then,  di8[irove8 
the  imTL^dihility  of  the  Divine  suspension  of  physical  law;  hat  aiuro  than 
this,  it  cri'ate.s  a  pi\?ijampti(>n  for  it.  For  tlie  laws  of  whieh  wo  have  expe- 
ricmee  are  themselves  in  an  ascending  scale.  First  come  the  laws  which 
regulate  unorganix(Hl  matter  ;  next  the  laws  of  vegetation  ;  tht^n,  hy  an  enor- 
mous lea] I,  the  laws  of  animal  life,  witli  its  voluntary  motion,  ticsire,  exi>ecta- 
tion,  feiir  ;  and  above  tliese,  again,  the  laws  of  laoral  being  whicii  regulate  a 
totally  dirt  (rent  order  of  cniatuius.  Xow  suppose  an  intelligent  being,  whoso 
expf^rienee  was  limited  tu  rme  or  laore  lower  classes  in  this  ascending  scale  of 
laws,  he  wotild  be  totally  incnpaljle  of  conceiving  the  action  of  the  liij^hcr 
classes.  A  thinking  piece  of  granite  would  be  totally  incapalde  of  cnnceiving 
the  action  of  chemical  laws,  which  produce  explosions,  ctuit:it'ts,  rvpalsions. 
A  thinking  mineral  w-ould  l»c  totally  ineajjahle  of  conceiving  the  la^v!j  ysi 
vegetable  growth  ;  a  thinking  vegetable  could  not  form  an  idea  of  the  Liws 
of  animal  life  ;  a  tlntddng  aiumal  could  not  form  an  idea  of  moral  and  hitel- 
lectual  tnilh.  Mi  tins  progressive  suc/^cssion  of  Lnvs  is  perfectly  conceivable 
l»ackwarfl,  and  an  absolute  mystery  forw^anl ;  and  therefore,  wlien  in  the 
ascending  series  wo  an'ive  at  man,  we  ask,  Is  there  no  higher  spheixi  of  law 
a«  much  above  him  as  he  is  al>ove  the  lower  natures  in  the  sc^de  I  The 
anahigy  w^iodd  lead  us  to  expect  that  there  was,  and  supphes  a  presmnption 
in  favuur  of  such  a  belief. 

"And  so  we  an'ive  again  }jy  annther  route  at  the  old  tmidng  question  ; 
f<jr  tlie  quest itai  whether  man  is  or  is  not  the  rerhjc  of  nature,  is  the  question 
whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  (iod.  1  >ijes  free  agency  stop  at  the  human  stagc> 
or  is  there  a  sphere  of  fwe-will  above  the  human,  in  whic  h,  sis  in  tlie  humiiii, 
not  jihysical  law,  bat  sp'rit,  moves  matter  ?  And  does  that  free-will  pene- 
trate the  univemd  frame  invisilily  to  us,  an  oumiprcsent  ag^-nt  i  If  so.  every 
miracle  in  fScriptnn*  is  as  natural  an  evimt  in  the  uni verse  as  any  chemical 
experiment  in  the  jdiysical  woild ;  if  not,  the  seat  of  tlie  great  Presiding 
Will  is  empty,  and  nature  has  no  Tia'stjual  Head  :  niaji  is  her  highest  pouit ; 
he  liniwlies  her  ruscent,  though  hy  this  very  supremacy  he  falls,  for  under  fate 
he  is  nut  free  liimself ;  all  natiur  either  ascemls  to  (Jod,  or  descends  to  law. 
Is  there  sibove  the  level  nf  material  causes  a  region  of  Provadence  i  If  there 
is,  nature  tliei-e  is  moved  hy  the  So|»reme  Free  Agent ;  and  of  such  a  reahn 
a  miracle  is  the  natural  product  ion/' — (Pi*.  102-5.) 
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{  4,  Tho  Providential  Purposc- 

P>nt  if  tiiesG  coiisiilerations  brealc  the  preHsin-e  of  tbe  more  formic]- 
sil>k  difticiilties,  hy  gi\ing  an  adequate  uccoinvt  of  the  causation  of 
niinicles,  and  showiii*^  that  their  variation  from  the  order  of  nature 
is  io  aecordaue.e  with  reason,  it  Teniaiiis  to  ask  whether  a  sufficient 
wotirc  can  be  assigned  for  God's  depjirtiux^  from  that  order,  whicli  He 
estahliBhed  for  man's  benefit,  and  as  the  standing  witness  of  His  faith- 
fulness and  truth.  Proofs  that  luimcles  are  possilJe  and  even  pTO- 
bablc  iall  sliort  of  the  mark,  unless  we  can  also  establish  that  iliey 
Jiave  been  called  ftjrtli  T)y  an  adequate  providential  puiiiose.  Can 
such  a  iiurpose  be  produced  to  accomit  for  the  Scri^iture  nihnicles  ? 
The  answer  will  depend  on  the  value  we  assign  to  revealed  religion. 
Those  who  believe  it  to  have  been  unspeakably  important  for  man  to 
receive  a  revehition  which,  on  the  lowest  view,  was  calculated  to 
advance  an  imperfect  mce  towards  perfection,  and  which,  on  a  Iiigher 
and  more  correct  view,  was  adapted  to  lead  back  a  fallen  race  to  its 
eouiplet^3  recovery,  must  ascribe  a  corresponding  importance  \o  the 
proofs  and  guarantees  by  whicli  tlie  supernatural  claims  of  that  reve- 
lation were  substantiated.  Among  the  foremost  of  those  pioofs  am 
miracles,  winch  allbrd  the  most  appropriate  test  of  a  revelation,  corro- 
borated as  they  may  Ijb  by  i\\%  internal  evidences  of  tlie  doctrines 
and  results  of  Christianity : — 

"If  there  is  a  sp^^ries  of  evidence  whicdi  is  directly  appropriate^  to  the 
thing  belif'veil,  we  caiuiot  suppose,  un  the  strength  nf  the  indirect  evitlence 
we  jio^sess,  that  we  can  dti  without,  the  direct,  Jhit  uiimrleH  arc  thf  direct 
credentials  of  Ji  revelation  ;  thci  visible  anpcniatTiral  is  the  apprupriate  witness 
to  the  invisible  sui»eraatural — that  proof  which  goes  stniiglit  to  tlie  point, 
and,  a  token  being  wjmted  of  a  Divine  eommimication,  is  that  token.  We 
ramiot,  therefore,  ilitipense  wutli  this  evidence.  The  position  that  the  reve- 
lation proves  the  nnmclcs,  and  not  the  niinu'les  the  revelation,  admit<s  of  a 
good  fpiali  fie d  lac-auiiig;  but  taken  litnrallj,  it  is  a  double  otlence  a*;uinst 
the  rale,  that  things  an^  profierly  prc»ved  h}^  the  proper  proof  of  them ;  for  a 
Huperuatursil  fact  in  tlie  jiroper  ]iroof  of  a  supernatural  doctrine ;  whih^  a 
supernatural  doctrine,  on  the  other  Imiid,  is  certtiinly  not  tlie  ]a"oper  i>roef  of 
a  supernatiLKil  fact," — {P,  19.) 

The  logical  defence  of  this  pasition  is  worked  out  with  great  in- 
genuity and  completeness  in  the  first  lecture.  For  a  further  state- 
nu3nt  of  the  providential  purpose  we  must  proceed  to  the  seventli 
lectins,  where  tbe  appeal  to  results  is  perfectly  legitimate,  because  the 
result  has  now  become  the  very  pioint  on  which  the  decision  turns. 
The  question  is  not  now  whether  the  weakness  of  an  ar^iment  can 
be  helped  out  by  the  plea  that  it  is  useful  to  accept  it,  and  undesir- 
able to  press  the  antogonist  considerations  :  it  is  simply  whether  the 
issues  are  great  enough  to  justify  an  interference  which  ^vould  be 
incredible  except  on  the  assumption  of  their  importance ;  and  in  this 


aspect  tlie  value  of  an  effect  is  tlie  appvopriate  witness  to  the  import- 
ance of  its  cause.     To  tliis  question,  then,  ]^li\  Mozley  answers, — 

*'  If,  OA  the  source  and  inspiration  of  yiractice,  doctrine  has  "been  tho  fomi- 
ilfitioii  of  a  new  statt^  of  the  world,  and  of  that  clmnt^e  which  disliaguialu\s 
tlie  worhl  uiidtu-  ClmstiEUiity  from  the  world  heforu  it;  miracles,  as  the 
proof  of  tliat  doctrine,  stand  hefore  us  in  a  very  remarkahli?  and  i>eculiar 
lifjjht  Far  from  heing  mere  idle  feat^  cjf  powor  tn  gratify  the  h.>Ti*  «:sf  the 
marvi^Uous ;  far  even  from  being  iiiert;  particulto*  and  nccasional  ivsciioa  from 
the  operation  of  geneiul  laws,  they  coniti  kdbro  us  as  means  for  accoiupIi8liing 
the  largest  and  most  important  praetic*al  nhject  tliat  has  over  hi  en  accom- 
plished in  the  history  of  mankind,  lliey  lie  at  the  Ixifctom  of  thi^  ilifference 
of  the  mfMlern  from  the  ancient  world ;  so  far,  /.  e.,  a^  that  differeiirc^  is 
moral.  Wo  see  tm  a  fiu't  a  clrnnge  in  the  moral  t!ondition  of  mankind,  which 
markz^  ancient  and  modern  society  as  Uvu  iliffenait  states  of  maiikiiKl 
What  hay  produced  this  cliange,  and  eliciti^d  this  new  power  of  action  ( 
I>octrine,  And  what  wtLs  the  proof  of  that  doctrine,  or  essential  to  the 
l>rof  »f  of  it  ?  Jlimcles.  The  giT^tness  of  tlie  residt  thus  tlnows  light  upon 
the  propriety  of  the  means,  and  shows  the  fitting  object  which  was  pre- 
sented for  the  introduction  of  such  means,  the  tittiiig  occasion  which  had 
ftriscn  for  the  use  of  them  ;  for  indeed  no  more  weiglity,  gmnd,  or  solemn 
occasion  can  1m?  conceiveil,  than  the  fomidation  of  sttch  a  new  onler  of  things 
in  the  world,  Extraordinarj"  action  of  Divine  power  for  snch  an  end  has  the 
heneiit  of  a  justifyitig  object  of  incalcnlalde  weight ;  which,  though  not  of 
itself  in<lecd  proof  of  the  fact,  comes  with  striking  ibrce  upon  the  mind  in 
connection  with  tlic  proper  proof.  It  is  reasonable,  it  is  inevitable,  that  we 
should  be  impressed  by  such  a  result;  for  it  shows  tliat  the  miracnlons 
system  luia  been  a  practical  one  j  that  it  has  been  a  step  in  the  ladder  of 
man's  ascent,  the  means  of  intnidncing  tliose  powerful  tndhs  which  liave 
set  Ids  moral  nature  in  action/' — (Pp.  194-6,) 

The  results  of  Christian  doctrine,  then,  supply  a  measure  of  the 
importance  which  we  assign  to  inimcles,  on  wliicb  it  rests  as  its 
appropriate  proof.  Ami  tliis  is  an  argument  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt  tiie  overwhelming  cogency.  It  is  certain  that,  independently 
of  the  religious  question,  the  moral  elevation  of  the  entire  platform  of 
Imnnmity  has  been  the  practical  benefit  derived  ultimately  fmui 
mimcles,  tlirough  the  medium  of  those  doctrines  "wtuch  they  gua- 
lunteed,  and  which  a  denial  of  the  mii-aeulous  wtudd  utterly  destroy. 
But  when  we  pass  on  to  contemplat-e  the  position  of  the  Incarnation, 
and  i-ecoUect  that  it  is  at  once  the  mightiest  of  miracles^  and  tlie 
central  doctrine  whicb  is  certified  by  mimcles,  we  shall  lie  still  inoiv 
ready  to  believe  that  when  God  sent  His  Son  into  the  world,  tnu 
reunite  the  bonds  which  sin  had  broken,  the  r>i\dne  Presence  would 
necessarily  nuike  itself  felt  through  the  veil  of  His  humanity^  by 
signs  which  the  order  of  nature  could  not  parallel  In  that  Advent, 
Mdien  the  Lord  of  the  spiritual  worlil  condescended  to  dwell  for  a  time 
in  His  lower  courts  of  the  nutterial,  tbe  whole  range  of  Scripture 
miracles  finds  its  explanation  aiul  completion.  Tlie  prophetic 
miracles  were  types,  the  apostolic  miracles  were  lingering  echoes, 
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of  the  works  ^vliii-li  Cljiist  A^TOiiglit  witli  the  finger  of  tJod,  Uj  prove 
tliat  the  kingdom  of  God  was  come  upon  us.  No  doubt  the  sjveciiil 
character  of  the  Gospel  inimiles  giive  a  pei-siiiisiveness  to  their  influ- 
ence which  no  works  of  uiere  power  could  have  exerted.  The  tjiies 
had  been  often  linged  hy  the  tihadow  of  severity;  tlie  fiilJilment 
always  overflowed  witli  uiercy.  Tlie  garb  of  Christ's  huniiHation 
might  genemlly  conceal  His  rightfiil  glory ;  it  coidd  not  anvst  the 
stream  of  His  heueticence,  in  which  all  who  wei\*  admitted  to  His 
preseuce  might  sliare.  Wierever  He  moved  He  bore  about  ^Wth  Him 
an  intlueuce  of  blesi^iuj^',  winch  llo\Ycd  forth  even  from  the  fringes  of 
His  gannent.  Eut  whatever  might  be  added  by  these  corisidemtions 
to  the  elfect  of  the  wonderful  works  of  Christ,  their  evidential  mJuo, 
and  the  giniunds  on  ^vhicli  it  rested*  would  remiiin  the  same. 

Now  the  relation  which  existed  between  His  miracles  and  His 
teaching  Ls  exactly  lixerl  in  the  prophetic  language,  wliicli  He  quoted 
as  His  raissuring  message  to  the  imprisoned  Baptist; — "Tlie  blind 
receive  their  sight,  and  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the 
deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised  up,  and  the  poor  have  the  Gasfyel 
preached  to  them.  And  blessed  is  he,  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended 
in  iVIe  "  fMatt.  xL  5,  0).  It  might  l>e  urged,  indeed,  that  some,  like 
the  Samaritans,  lielievcd  without  tlie  actual  siglit  of  a  miracle ;  and 
doubtless  they  were  rewaitled  lor  their  free  and  noble  faith.  But  it 
must  not  be  forgott^^n  that  the  rumour  of  Christ's  miracles  extended 
fai"  beyond  the  circle  of  immediate  witnesses;  and  also  that  the  super- 
natural knowledge,  l>y  which  He  r*xised  the  deep  attention  of  the 
woman  of  Samaria  (John  iv,  11*),  itself  paiiook  of  a  mimculous 
character.  With  tins  explanation  the  course  of  His  tencliing  on  that 
occiision  is  not  unlike  the  order  wldch  He  elsewhere  followed.  The 
efl*ect  of  the  fii*st  stage  was — "  Come,  see  a  man  which  told  me  all 
thmgs  that  ever  I  did;"  tliat  of  the  second^ — *' Now  we  believe,  not 
because  of  thy  saying,  for  we  have  heanl  Him  ourselves,  and  know 
that  this  is  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world ''  (John  iv. 
20,  42).  Tlius  the  words  of  supernatural  knowledge,  and  the  works  of 
supernatural  power,  were  et|ually  effective  to  certify  the  mission  of  the 
Teacher ;  and  tlie  hearts  of  His  hearers  were  thus  equally  pi^parf d 
to  receive  His  message  as  also  from  Gad. 

The  direct  and  appropriate  proot^  then,  of  Christ  s  nnssion,  the 
foundation  of  that  inheritance  of  faith  on  which  we  have  entered,  was 
affitrded  l>y  those  variations  from  physical  m-der  which  boix^  witness 
tn  tlic  immediate  action  of  the  Lord  of  nature.  If  Clirist  was  all  that 
Christians  worship,  miracles  were  the  most  seemly  concomitants  of 
His  Incaniation.  H  was  only  fitting  that  when  He  voucltsafed  to 
visit  us  His  cundcscension  should  be  *)Ccasionally  relieved  by  glimpses 
of  the  splendours  of  the  supernatural  worhl    But  it  was  indispensable, 


as  well  as  fittings  that  He  sliouLl  prove  Himself  to  Ijc  "  God  manifest 
ill  the  flesli,*'  by  doing  worlds  wliich  were  appropriate  io  that  lofty 
character ;  not  granting  mere  signs  of  unmeaning  womler  to  gi*atify  an 
idle  ciuiosity,  bnt  foi-cing  men  to  ask,  as  He  "manifested  forth  His 
glory/'  "Wliat  wisdom  is  tliis  whicli  is  given  unto  Him,  that  even 
snch  mighty  works  are  WTonght  by  His  Imnds  ? "  and  to  exclaim 
when  they  felt  the  shock  of  nature  following  on  His  death,  "Truly 
this  man  was  the  Son  of  Ood/* 

I  have  left  untouched  some  veiy  important  subjects  embraced  in 
these  Lectnres,  especially  in  the  tbrcc  which  deal  with  the  influence  of 
the  imagination  on  beh'ef,  with  testimony,  and  ^\ith  false  miracles.  But 
pnotigh  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  geneml  ontline  of  Mr.  Mozley*s 
reasoning.  The  book  cannot  fail  to  tell  weightily  in  tlie  long  nin, 
though  it  is  i>ossible  that  its  progress  may  be  somewhat  slow.  To 
pei-sons  unliimUiar  with  the  subjett  it  may  seem  deficient  in  anima- 
tion and  warmth.  There  is  gi^eat  briglitness  and  beauty,'  however,  in 
nmny  of  the  images,  in  wdnch  the  author  condenses  the  issues  of  his 
arguments.  And  many  passages  are  marked  by  tliat  peculiar  kind  of 
elorpience  which  comes  with  the  force  of  close  and  vigorous  thinking; 
passages  which  shine  like  steel  through  their  very  temper,  and  which 
jire  instinct  with  a  controlled  energy,  that  melts  away  all  ruggedness 
yf  language.  There  can  be  no  question  that,  in  the  deeper  qualities 
of  a  scientific  theology,  the  book  is  thoroughly  woilhy  of  the  high 
reputation  which  had  been  gained  by  ^Mr.  ^fozley*s  pre\aous 
wTitings, 
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The  ChrlMtf'aH  Y^r.    Ei|f lit kth  Edit ii>u.    n«fi>M:  Pjiikfr.    1860. 

Thf  Ptntlcr  m  Ent/iUh  Vtne.    Oidxmi  :  ParkiT.    WHJt. 

L}/ra  fHHMtfiHuwL    Eighth  Editioo.    Oxronl :  Ptkrker     1n90. 

Fr*fkctionot  Aeademicte.    OawtH  habittt,    Oxouii :  J.  B.  FinktfT,     1341 

4S«*r«i(in#  Actt*lcmi4^t  and   Oceaiiuffat.      By   llip     Rev.    Jobk  '  KKnt.K- 

Diforri.    1848. 
tfrn^k'-r*  Work*.    A  Ncm-  Edition,    By  th«^  Kev.  Jtiiijr  Ki£]»LE.    OitfwI. 

Thr  Lift  (if  Thmndjt  jVitjnw.  D,£*.^  Ittrd  fitthap  of  Sotiitr  and  Afii«.    By 
rh&Rvv.  John  KKHLr^    Oxford.    l*«(ia, 

JF  we  may  judge  l»y  the  uiiexaiuplcd  difrTiLsion  uf  tlie  "  Cliristian 
Year"  ammif?  tlie  iiioro  tlimiglitfid  elas.s  of  lenders,  tliere  nniat 
ha\*e  been  inanT  to  wliom  tlie  annoiiiu'eineiit  of  tlie  dciitli  cif  nue 
whfjfte  immt!  bad  long  1»een  n  bouaehtrld  wonl  in  their  earSj  T\nll  have 
ciiused  that  "i^^tniir^e  tlirill  of  pain  nf*t  luimixetl  witli  pleasure/'  wliirh 
the  Ifio^^mpher  of  tlie  Avisesl  nf  tlie  heatlien  ilescribe.s  as  tlie  iiatnnd 
libeling  an  the  close  of  a  good  raan's  life.  Few  men  have  done  the 
task  which  was  given  them  to  do  moi^e  tliorougldy  tlian  I^li*. 
Keblo,  or  have  more  eumpk'tely,  thnngb  iiu  doubt  im  con  scion  sly, 
reabzed  the  ideal  at  which  he  aimed :  and  tlanigh  our  first  thought 
may  Vie  one  of  ?siKlnes8  that  — 

**  Tlif  i?ilv*.r  tnuiipel's  sound  la,  still, 
Tko  wartler  sileat  on  t\w  hill." — 

yet  it  is  in  all  vrays  niiire  consonnnt  to  tlie  lite  and  deatb  of  -ftncb  a 
man  to  feel,  that  *'  when  he  bad  served  his  f^eneraticai,  he  fell  on 
sleep/*  and  that  he,  if  any  man,  may  surely  be  Imlieved  '*  to  ha\e 
entered  <>n  liLs  rest/*  and  bis  works  "follow  liiin/* 

In  any  ordinal")'  cane,  we  should  take  some  sbaine  to  rairselve^  for 
begiJining  our  paper  ui  what  woidfl  be  08ually  a  tone  of  veiy  inappro- 
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priate  solemnity ;  but  in  speaking  of  a  man  whose  peculiar  gifts  were 
such  transparent  simplicity  and  Jinliness  of  character,  we  are  inclined 
at  first  to  deprecate  ih^  iimctiou  of  a  critiCj  and  to  give  free  expression 
to  the  hinrher  feelings  of  aibniration  and  gratitude.  The  difficulty  of 
eiiticism  is  moi-eover  increased  in  a  case  where  these  inner  gifts 
ocdonred  the  whole  man  as  well  a.s  the  whole  charticter  ( if  liis  writin*^  ; 
80  that,  as  Sir  John  Coleridge  very  naturally  remarks,  in  the  touch- 
ing sketch  which  he  has  given  us  of  lii,«i  friend,  we  can  sciircely 
feel  even  his  pjetiy  to  he  a  projier  subject  for  literary  criticism,  and 
neitlier  tlie  time  nor  the  materials  are  ready  for  a  full  estimate  of 
his  life.  Still,  an  the  other  liauih  tliere  wiadd  l>e  soinething  aluiast 
unbecoming  in  passing  over  without  notice  the  life  nf  a  man  who  has 
occupii^d  a  place  almost  mdfjue  in  the  Church  of  Knghinrl,  and  one  to 
w^hieh  his  own  modesty  ga^e  a  moie  than  doubh*  dignity, — m  ipso 
'fnrfuhjehat  quia  non  vmbdiur.  And  when  we  consider  not  niei^dy  the 
de!>t  which  a  coimtry  fiwes  to  its  poets,  and  tlic  manner  in  wliich  he 
has  caUed  Ibrtli  and  directed  the  best  feelings  of  his  age,  but  also  the 
fact  tliat  he  has  been  long  Icjoked  up  to  as  a  kind  of  presitling  genius 
over  <jne  ot  the  most  iiowrrlid  uiuvemeuts  wdiicli  the  Church  of  Eng- 
lauil  lias  ever  known,  we  venture*  tn  hope  we  uaiy  br  justifinl,  irt 
auticrpation  of  a  WTirthier  iM3cord,  in  settmg  before  our  i^'adci-s  11  1  aief 
and  ijn]>erfect  estimate  of  his  writiugs,  and  of  the  part,  in  many 
respects  [►ecidiar,  which  lie  was  called  to  phi}'  among  varions  and  at 
times  dissimilar  companions, 

Mi\  Kebles  lite,  like  that  nf  so  many  pucts,  may  indeed  af>i»cnr  at 
tii-st  siglit  to  have  been  singularly  uneventfal  lint  it  was  not  so  in 
reality.  Tlie  great  author  of  the  "  Apologia,"  in  wonls  which  we  sliall 
presently  quote  uiore  fully,  has  spoken  of  him  in  terms  wliicb  slmw 
that  unconscirtusly  be  exei'cised  a  constant  intlueiu'c  over  those  who 
themselves  more  directly  inflnencetl  others;  while  there  is  a  great 
interest,  at  the  ver}'  outset,  in  the  fact  that  he  bore  a  part  iii  two 
great  movements  of  tlie  English  mind  (though  he  was  no  doubt  hir 
more  closely  connected  wdth  one  than  with  the  other),  each  of  wliiidi 
arase  in  the  University  which  be  so  dearly  luved,  and  which,  tbuiigh 
apparently  dissimilar,  liad  in  reality  nuuiy  great  thoughts  in  common, 
so  that  the  one  was  the  veiy  natural  precursor  of  the  other ;— w^e  allude, 
of  coiu*se,  to  what  are  called  flu-  '*  Oriel  school/'  and  the  "Tmctarian 
party."  He  began  life  as  the  idierished  Irieud  of  Arnold  and  the 
c'ompanion  of  Whately ;  he  ended  it  as  in  a  closer  sense  the  fellows- 
labourer  of  l*r.  Pusey— we  would  gladly  add  Dr.  Newman,  He  was 
himself,  however,  born  and  lufd,  w^liat  he  contiimed  to  be  through 
life,  a  devoted  English  Churchman,  His  lather  was  rector  of  Cobi  St. 
Aldwy^n,  in  Olouccstersliire,  but  resided,  after  the  manner  of  the  last 
century,  some  three  miles  from  his  living,  at  Faiiford,  where  John 
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KeLle,  his  second  cliild,  was  hmn  in  1792  \  and  lie  must  Imve  l>een  a 
raan  oi'  no  comnion  power,  for  he  not  oiUy  gave  Ixis  sou  an  eiirly  traiii- 
iiig  which  sent  him  a  pTOtnising  scholar  to  Corpus  at  foiirteca.  and 
helped  him  to  attain  at  eighteen  a  success  which  we  lieheve  has  never 
since  been  equalled  for  its  precocious  ability,  hut  he  inspired  him 
witli  a  profound  filial  veneration,  winch,  as  we  have  heard  one  of  his 
gi-eiitest  contemporaries  linlf  regretfully  i^^nark,  almost  prevented  him 
fi'om  ever  allowing  himself  to  question  any  principle  or  opinion  of  his 
early  teaching.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  gained  what  w^as  then  the 
Blue  llibhon  of  the  University,  an  Oriel  Fellowship,  and  came  hi 
contact  with  the  set  of  men  to  wluim  we  have  just  refen-ed,  who  nuiy 
he  called  the  literary,  if  not  the  theological,  parenta  of  modem  Oxford, 
and  who  will  be  long  remembered  a.s  the  second  foimders  of  her  inl^l- 
lectnal  life  :  "they  were  the  first  who  ever  biu'st  into  that  frozen  sea" 
which  seemed  to  have  closed  in  upon  the  Universit}^  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  eighteenth  centur}\  The  young  Keble  added  to  his  dis- 
tinctions by  obt-aining  in  the  next  year  botli  the  Latin  and  English 
essays  (Dr.  Jlilman,  we  believe,  is  the  only  person  wlio  has  ever 
earned  off  all  the  four) ;  he  was  made  Examijier  in  the  schools  at  a 
time  when  his  modesty  must  have  been  severely  tried  by  plucking 
many  who  were  his  seniors ;  in  a  word,  he  was  marked  as  one  who 
could  scarcely  lia^'e  avoided  having  greatness  thmst  upon  him,  if 
he  had  not  been  more  than  insensible  to  "  that  last  infirmity  of 
noble  minds,"  This  imworldly  humility  was  undoubtedly  in  Mr, 
Kcble  Kotr/ioc  rfiiv  a^irmv ;  and  though  we  are  not  indisposed  to  say  a 
good  word  f'U'  tliat  wish  "  to  ilo  some  noble  deed  l)efore  we  die/* 
wliich  inspires  men  ''to  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days;" 
though  something  of  such  high  ambition  is  traceable  in  the  energ}'  of 
Jlr.  Keble^s  greatest  fellow- workei-s,  we  willingly  acknowledge  that 
there  is  a  beauty  in  the  unambitious  character  higlier  than  in  any 
other,  where  it  is  really  an  example  (in  his  own  words)  of  *'  a  sold 
that  seems  to  dwell  above  this  eaith." 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  hei-e  to  allude  to  that  cunous  stagnation 
of  Oxfoixl  for  most  of  the  last  centiuy^  which  was  ])crhap8  due  to  the 
lingering  Jacobitism  which  Ilearne  the  antiquary  has  amusingly 
described,  and  which  was  far  from  extinct  in  Keble's  earlier  days. 
Nothing  can  be  scantier  than  the  "^lemorials  of  Oxford  "  in  tlie  hist 
part  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy.  There  were  indeed  the  now  forgotten 
works  of  Dr.  Huniphry  Ilody,  a  man  of  i^al  learning,  and  an  honour 
to  Wailham  ;  later  there  wei-e  Wharton *s  books ;  ami  far  greater,  there 
were  Lowth'a  "  Prelections  ;*'  but  these  were  mostly  for  the  earlier 
periudj  and  of  the  last  fifty  years  of  the  century  it  may  certainly  be 
saidj^ 

**  Ad  iio§  vU  tonuifi  tmsm  perlabitur  aura,** 


Towards  the  end,  indeed.  Elnislej  was  WgLnning  to  redeem  its  cliu- 
mcter  for  scbolarsliii^.  Tmt  it  pruducBil  iiu  single  luinie  in  tlieolo^'y  ov 
general  literature,  niid  even  of  its  preachers  we  have  *>rten  searehed 
in  vaiii  for  any  record.  The  functions  of  University  Pi^acher 
seem  indeed  to  lia%'e  heen  cliiefly  delegated  to  what  were  ealletl 
*' hacks,"  line  of  whom  earned  a  gi^eat  reputation  by  a  sc*rnion  addressed 
to  the  country  gentlemen  and  clergy,  on  the  subject  of  "Abraham 
regarded  as  a  country  gentleman;"  while  another'^  renown  is  still 
kept  alive  by  an  attack,  not  tlui  hist  of  its  kind,  un  German  theuhig}-, 
w^hich  concluded  with  a  wi^h  that  *'  all  the  German  books  weii3  at  the 
bottom  of  tlie  German  Ocean,"  This  s]nrit  was  not  quite  extinct  in 
later  days,  and  many  will  remember  a  famous  sermon  un  the  study  of 
Greek,  which  declared  that  tlie  proof  of  Chi'istianity  would  have  been 
incomplete  if"  tlie  advei-sative  force  of  the  particle  a\Xa  had  not  l)een 
happily  balanced  by  the  intensitive  forc^e  of  the  particle  yt,'*  and 
which  (according  to  the  uudcrgruduate  version  of  it),  sunnned  up  liy 
an  account  of  the  glories  of  the  (ireek  tongue,  '*  certainly  in  ibis  world, 
and  not  uui probably  in  the  next/'  l>r,  NcAvman's  amusing  uccount  of 
Dr.  Whately's  practical  joke  in  inviting  him  to  dine  with  all  the  **twa 
bottle  oitbudtjx/*  nuiy  bell*  us  tu  till  up  tlie  picture  of  a  now  extinct 
Oxford  generation.  University  life  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  w'iis 
something  like  the  clerical  life  which  Miss  Austin  describes  iu  some 
of  her  novels — the  easy-gohig,  *'  good  old  days  of  George  the  Tbinl/* 
which  ''  Adam  Bede  '*  ami  "  SSila-s  IMarner  "  so  exactly  reproduce. 

This  old  ref/ime  was  beginning  slowly  and  ix3lnctantly  to  biH3ak  up 
when  "the  Oriel  school ''- — winch  entirely  owed  its  origiii  io  the  fact 
that  Oriel  was  the  only  college  with  open  Fellowships,  and  thus  drew 
into  one  focus  nearly  all  the  life  and  tire  of  the  University, — uaLu^-idly 
became  the  head  of  the  movement,  made  Oxfoiil  once  more  fanuHis, 
and  gave  a  i^ality  Uy  the  old  adage,  "  Cum  pugnani  Oxonienses,  vohit 
ira  per  Angligenenses."  One  of  its  Jirst  trials  of  arms  was  in  the 
encomiter  of  its  two  leading  tutors,  Copleston  and  Davison,  with  liie 
Edinhurffh  Review  ;  and  the  same  men  were  already  active  in  tbeohj- 
gical  sjieculations,  though  Davison's  "  Prophecy,"  and  his  fam*jus 
pamphlet  on  '*  Sacrihce  and  Atonement/'  which  spread  tenor  tluuagh 
the  Evangelical  party,  wei^e  pubhshed  nmch  later.  Its  chief  mem- 
bers were  Copleston,  Davison,  Wliately,  Hawkins,  Kcble,  Ai-nohl — for 
Dr.  Pusey  and  Dr.  Newman  and  Mr.  Hnrrell  Froude,  the  last  a  great 
but  somewhat  uccentric  genius,  had  not  yet  appeared ;  and  atrademi- 
cally  the  first  five  or  six  of  these  men  were  certainly  remarkable  fur 
having  showed,  wliat  has  never  been  done  since,  nor  probably  will  \m 
again,  how  much  can  be  effected  by  a  body  of  men  of  great  euet^, 
and  who,  in  spite  of  considerable  differences,  were  miited  in  the  i*auie 
leading  ideas.     It  may  aeem  paiiidoxical  to  connect  tliem  with  the 
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lat^^r  Oxford  movement,  or  even  to  speak  c>f  theni  as  in  an}^  sense 
united  in  the  same  school  of  thought :  fur  MrJvehle  in  paiticular  wan 
a  rnaii  essentially  mi  f/ctferi%  a  Tory  of  the  Tones,  in  the  midst  of  a 
party  cliietly  Liberal ;  and  we  ran  well  helieve,  as  Sir  J.  CVjleridge  teDs 
us,  that  he  often  siglied,  araongst  hi>i  new  and  more  disputatious  friends, 
fi>r  the  quieter  nociet}"  nt  ('oq>us.  lie  wiis  indeed  in  some  respects  a 
eui  ions  contmst  to  na>st  of  his  more  stiiTingeompauions  ;  for  he  wa.s  of 
nil  men  themost  nnandntious,  apoet  Viy  temperament,  "  contented  if  he 
might  enjoy  th^^  things  whieh  othei's  understand  "  k^ing  and  entirely 
helieving  in  his  Idefil  rif  past  goodness  and  greatness,  '*  the  Chnit;*h  of 
Charles  1.  and  the  Non-jurors,"  and  while  emlowed  with  the  greatest 
powers  of  thtMiglit,  possessed  et|nally  with  an  almost  excessive  dread 
of  any  inquiry  whicli  might  lead  bc*youd  the  l>ounds  of  fioherness  and 
reverence, — liue  %vhose  eveiy  feeling  was,— 

**  Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  foot ; 
The  plaee  wherv  man  his  God  may  nieei, 
Be  «iirp  is  holy  ground." 

lii.  \MtaieIy  we  helieve  used  to  speak  of  him  as  "the  caged  eagle;" 
HO  that  while  Wluitely  iinil  Copdeston  were  frightening  men  by  their 
speculations  ( '  Isn't  Wluitely  at  the  l>ottont  of  it  all  ?"  said  a  North- 
amptonshire Rhetor  to  Newjuan,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the 
"Tracts  fm*  tla^  Times"),  while  INewman  was  still  a  heretic,  and 
Arnold  qutet  indeed,  hut  brimful  of  schemes  fur  Chureh  and  State, 
Ivehle  liimseir  had  as  vet  made  m*  si^jii,  was  writing  from  time  ttj 
time  bits  oi^  the  *'  Christian  Year,"  but  resisting  the  wish  of  Ids  Irieuds 
to  publish  theuj,  '*  till  he  himself  was  out  of  the  way,"  and  deviiting 
himself  partly  tti  his  college  tluties  suul  partly  to  the  work,  which  he 
heh]  to  be  simplest  and  best,  the  life  of  a  plain  **  country  parson," 
And  yet,  at  tliut  time  at  least,  Keble  and  .Vrnoltl,  and  Davison  and 
WhaU'lvj  were  all  in  one  sense  of  the  same  schoid,  nnd  their  luinds 
bad  been  early  imbued  with  the  same  leading  ideas,  wliich,  however 
diflerent  theu^  later  directions,  had  sprung  from  one  parent  source ;- — 

"They  stood  apart,  the  Boara  rpniainin^, 
liko  clifffl  that  had  hecn  rent  asunder. 
A  dreary  tea  now  fiow^  bet w ecu  ; 

But  neither  hvftt,  nor  storm,  nor  thunder 
Shall  pver  do  awny^^  T  wni^n, 
The  marks  of  that  which  onie  has  been." 

1  >r.  Newman's  "  Apologia  "  heljis  us  best  to  understand  the  diiec  i 
iulUience  wliieh  this  earlier  school  t}f  thou*^ht,  or  rather  perhaps  the 
geneml  aspect  of  the  time,  luul  upon  himselt  and  Ids  coiDpanioiis. 
Juftt  twenty-five  ye^irs  ago,  when  he  wiis  defending  *'  No.  XC./*  he 
deseribed  these  common  sjanpatbies  by  saying  that  there  had  long- 
been  a  progress  in  the  English  mind  *'  towards  something  deeper  and 
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truer  tlian  satisfietl  the  last  ceiituiy,"  ami  he  cited  the  works  of 
Statt,  Worckwtjrthj  and  Coleridge,  its  well  as  those  of  Alexander 
Kiiox,  and  Irving,  in  prtiof  uf  his  assertion.  It  was  partly, 
indeed,  the  snine  curTcnt  t^f  thongbt  in  England  ^vhich  had  recently 
been  settiii|^^  so  strong  iji  iFeruiany,  in  Nivalis,  the  two  Schlegels, 
nnd  even  in  Goethe, — ^the  reaction  fi^om  a  haitl  materially] n  U\ 
what  may  he  called  the  rtimantic  in  literatiiTe,  and  to  s]>irit' 
uaUain,  or  a  strong  sense  of  the  snpernatnrnl^  in  ivligion.  In  Eng- 
land it  was  first  felt  tln*ough  the  inlliience  of  Coleridge,  who  was 
the  great  ])n>])het  of  liis  tiiue,  and  wliose  whole  teaching  tended  to 
what  may  he  called  a  relmbilitation  of  religious  triitli  on  a  mixed  basis 
of  Catholicism  and  Neolog}\  Most  of  the  tlrst  Oriel  school  were  men 
of  too  little  jioetiy  to  he  Taiich  uH'ected  by  him,  but  ^Iniold  and 
Keble  had  ln'cn  iudoctrhiate*!  by  Sir  J,  C«deridge,  at  Corpus,  with  a 
stTOMg  love  ijf  the  i)oems  both  of  ^^V^rdswortll  mid  Coleridge,  ami 
Kehlc  always  held  Wordswortli  and  Scott  to  be  in  their  way  "wit- 
nesses to  eatliolie  tnitli /*  tlKUigh  he  had  little  taste  for  the  dre^imy 
speeulationh  of  (Joleridge.  But  the  WTitei*s  \vhi>  retdly  formed  the 
minds  of  this  Oxford  generation,  and  who  fell  in  entirely  M'ilh  the 
influence  we  have  just  spoken  of,  w^ere  .bistutle  and  Bisliop  Butler. 
Of  the  wondeiful  power  %^hich  Aristotle  has  always  exercised  over 
Christian  theology,  this  is  not  the  ])lace  to  speak  ;  but  it  is  plain  that 
to  Butler  ai-e  distinctly  due,  not  only  those  urgiuiients  froiu  Analogy  iind 
Pmbrdiility  which  are  the  very  soul  of  Xewnum's  and  Keble's  writings, 
luit  also  that  strong  sense  of  the  im]Jortance  <jf  the  visible  Clnistian 
Chuirli,  which  recent  theohigy  had  I'orgotten,  find  which  became  a 
cardhud  jKiiut  nut  unly  with  these  wriLei^,  but  with  men  who  worked 
it  out  so  differrjitly  as  Arnold  and  Wluitely.  Every  one  knows  that 
the  thought  wliicli  to  the  last  tilled  tlie  imagination  of  Arnold  was  his 
lojiging  for  the  ivstoiiition  of  whsit  he  luul  imngined  for  Idniself  iis  the 
jmrfect  Chris tinn  Chni-cb  ;  and  though  it  may  be  said  that  this  was  a 
mere  cheam,  yet  the  very  idea  that  Cln^ist  came  tu  found  a  Church  n<jt 
less  than  tt>  teach  n  religinn,  must  largely  iifTect  a  man's  wdiole  haluts 
of  thiuigbt,  OS  may  be  seen  iji  some  of  the  most  remarkable  passages 
of  tlie  last  great  f>rigiual  work  upon  theology,  *'  Ecce  Homo."  In  this 
sense,  then,  we  Iiohl  that  the  etirlier  school  t»f  thinkers  w^itJi  wlmm 
Mi\  Keble  was  coimected,  >\'as  in  some  importEOit  pniut-s  the  precursor 
of  the  later  one ;  and,  befoix?  folh:A\ing  liim  farther,  let  ns  endeavoirr 
t<*  fortify  onr  statements,  and  at  the  same  thue  to  desc  rilie  some  of 
his  earliest  companions,  by  one  or  two  of  tlie  lively  sketches  of 
the  **  Apologia/*  Take  the  letiding  Oxford  nuui  lV>r  twenty  years, 
Dr.  Wliatel}.     ilr,  Xewman  says,— 

*^1  owe  him  a  gwnt  deal:  be  wan  u   ijuui  of  gHnerouhi  iout  WiOtii  licarU 
Ik*  was  jjarticuifxrl^^  loyal  to  his  iVieials,  imd,  to  aae  thi^  eounuon  phrase, 
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'all  liis  g«ci*c  wei^  sWiUis/  Wldle  1  ivas  still  awkwiii^l  xmA  tiinidj  ui  1822^ 
be  took  me  by  the  hand  and  nrk'd  thi5  part  to  me  of  ii  gt^nth^  and  enconrag- 
ing  iiLstnictor.  He  emphatically  opened  my  niintl,  mnd  tanght  me  to  tbink 
anil  to  use  my  reason.  .  .  .  What  he  tlid  for  mc  ui  point  of  reUgiouii 
ftjiitiiOHj  fcub- Jirst  to  tench  Me  the  exktenr/'  of  thf  Ohtirdi  as  a  mtht^tauflve 
fiofif/  or  rt/rjtonttitm^  next  to  fix  ht  nif  thofia  auti-Ei'(fffff(ui  rteWft  of  Chutrh 
paUttj  irhfr/f  Wtfi'  out'  of  tht'  laoHf  jH'tonhwnt  fvttfftrtii  of  thv  Tractori*trt  mor*^- 
hont.  On  this  point,  and  on  this  alone,  he  mid  Huirell  Finmle  ietiiiifitely 
sympathized  ;  and  in  tlie  year  1826,  in  the  coursw  of  a  walk,  he  .said  to  mo 
miieh  about  a  work  then  just  published,  eallt-d  '  Letters  on  the  (innrh,  by 
an  Episeopalian/  He  saiti  that  it  woidd  make  niy  blood  boil.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  most  i>owciful  composition.  It  wat*  ascribed  at  once  to  WTiately. 
I  gave  eager  expression  to  the  contrarj^  o]>inion ;  but  I  found  the  belief  of 
Oxfoni  m  the  affirmatiYe  to  be  too  strong  for  me,  and  I  have  never  heard, 
tlmn  or  since,  of  any  disclaimer  of  authorship  on  the  part  of  l>r,  "Wliately," 
— Apuhjgki^  {K  7(1 

Or  again,  take  the  following  account  of  the  impi^ession  made  on 
m  gifted  a  uiind  by  Mi\  Keble  biinself  :^ — 

"  The  true  and  primary  object  of  this  movement,  however,  as  is  usual 
witli  great  motive  powei-s,  Wiis  out  of  siglit.  Ha\ing  uirried  off,  as  a  mere  boy, 
the  highest  honours  of  the  University,  he  had  turned  from  the  adnuiatiun 
which  haunted  his  steps,  and  sought  f<tr  a  better  and  holier  satisfaction  in 
pastoral  work  in  the  country*  Keed  I  s;iy  that  I  am  speaking  of  John  Keble  I 
The  tli'st  time  that  I  was  in  a  rt»oni  with  him  was  on  occasion  of  my  election 
ti)  a  Fiillow^liip  at  Uriel,  when  I  was  sent  for  into  the  Tower,  to  siiake 
hands  with  tlie  I*rovost  am!  Fellow 35,  How  is  that  hrair  fixed  in  my 
memory,  alter  the  changes  of  forty -two  yeara — forty -two  tliis  very  tlay 
on  which  I  write  I  I  have  lately  had  a  letter  in  my  hands  which  I 
sent  at  the  time  to  my  gn>ut  frientl  John  Bowden,  I  had  to  hasten 
to  the  Tower,  I  say  to  him,  to  i^^eeive  the  congratidations  ot  all  thfi 
Fellows.  1  linn;  it  till  Keble  took  my  hand,  and  tlien  felt  so  al>jxshed  ainl 
unworthy  of  t lie  !ionour  done  to  me,  tliat  I  seenonl  desirous  of  rpiite  sinking 
into  tlie  ground.  Itis  had  been  the  tii'st  nano*  which  I  had  heard  spiken 
of,  with  rt^vereace  rather  than  atlmiiution,  when  I  cann^  np  to  (Jxford. 
"When  one  day  1  was  walking  in  High  Street,  with  my  dear  earliest  friend 
just  mentioned,  \ntli  what  eagerness  did  he  ery  out,  'Tlieres  Keble  !'  and 
witli  what  awe  did  I  look  at  him  !  llieti,  at  atmther  time,  I  lieard  a  master 
of  arts  of  my  college  give  an  account  ho\v  he  bad  just  then  bad  occasion  to 
introduce  himself  rai  some  business  to  Keble,  aufl  !iow  gentle,  eourteous,  and 
umilU'cted  Kebh'  hasl  been,  so  tis  ahaost  to  put  1dm  out  of  coiintenanee. 
Then,  too,  it  ^\as  I't-p^rted,  truly  or  falsely,  how  a  rising  nifin  of  brdhant 
iviiut^ition, — the  present  Uean  of  8t.  Paul's,  lb\  Milman,— admtreil  and 
Jfived  hhn,  adding  that,  somehow,  he  was  unlike  any  one  else.  However, 
at  the  tinie  when  I  wtis  elected  Fellow  of  Oriel  he  Wiis  not  in  residence,  and 
he  was  shy  of  me  for  year's  iji  conseipience  of  the  marks  wliicli  1  bore  ujiuu 
me  of  the  Evangelical  and  Liberal  schools." 

This  passage  may  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  the  earlier  |»eri(xU 
of  Mr.  Keble's  liJe.  The  publication  of  the  "Cliinstian  Year"  a  fc^w 
years  later,  wa.s,  in  some  respects,  though  unintentionally,  its  turniug- 
poiut  to  hinuself  and  otliers ;  and  though  lie  was  now  solely  ocuupyiug 
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himself  on  the  klwrioiis  aiitl  excellent  edition  of  Hooker,  whieh  will  so 
long  caunectliis  lianiewitli  that  stt'ongly  Cathulic,  bnt  no  less  stiTiiigly 
Urastiaii,  thYine,  the  thickening  plot  soon  forced  hmi  into  a  position 
whicli  he  was  tlie  last  of  all  men  ti\  covet,  that  of  a  party  leader  ;  for 
soon  after  1B30  the  new  Oriel  school  began  to  defme  its  position  more 
distinctly.  *^\Vhately,"  says  Di*.  Newman,  **an  acnte  man,  saw 
around  me  the  signs  of  an  incipient  party  of  which  I  was  not 
conscious  myself;*'  and  the  removal  of  Wiiately's  great  abOity  and 
inflnenee  from  Oxford  undoubtedly  facilitated  their  designs.  They 
consisted  chietiy  of  Dr.  Newman,  Dr.  Pusey,  and  one  wlio  was  in  some 
respects  the  most  important  of  all,  Mr.  Hnrrell  Frande,  wdio  had  a 
kind  of  reckless  enthusiasm  which  never  suffered  Ins  friends  to  halt, 
and  who,  as  the  intimate  Itoth  of  Newanan  and  Kehle,  held  something 
like  the  place  of  Thenustoeles'  child ^**  hr  ruled  thcm^  and  they 
Oxford/'  80  intimate  a  pupil  of  Mi'.  Keble  may  be  entitled  here  to  a 
short  notice,  for  he  was  indeeil  a  man  of  a  high  and  attractive 
character,  cast  in  the  Xavier  and  lgnatiu.*3  nmuhl, — and  one  uf  those 
have  often  ap]jeared  iu  the  early  stt^jes  of  great  religious  move- 
ments \— 

'' Hunell  Froudc  wa.H  a  jiupil  of  Kehle\^j  ft)riaiMl  liy  liini,  mid  iu  tuni 
I'uiictiiig  upon  hiui.  He  was  a  man  of  the  higlicst  gifts,  .so  truly  miui3*'sidyd 
that  it  would  Ik^  prasmuptiiuus  in  me  tu  attempt  ti>  dt'Sii  ilx-  hiiii,  except  uuder 
tlioso  asiH^cts  iu  whicli  \w  eauw  befortf-  nii*.  Ni>r  have  1  ii«.*i\i  tn  speak  of  hin 
gfutieUL^Sv^  and  tenJeriiess  of  uatim%  the  fret;,  elu&tic  forc*."  and  gmceiul 
vei-satility  of  his  mind,  thi!  pjitieut,  wiuning  ctmsidemteuess  in  dii^cussion. 
1  s|H'iik  of  IIuiTcli  Fronde  in  his  intenertual  aspeet,  rts  a  niau  of 
high  genius,  brim  full  auil  overtlo^Wng  with  iih^as  ami  views?,  in  him  uiigiuaJ, 
wlu(?h  were  too  many  juid  too  strong  even  for  his  Iwilily  strengtli,  and 
which  crowded  and  jostknl  with  each  other  in  their  attempt  after  distinct 
shape  and  expressiom  And  he  had  an  uitelleet  its  critical  and  logical  as  it 
wa.s  .HiJeeuIutive  and  bokU  .  ,  ,  His  opiiiioufl  arrested  and  iuiiueiiced 
ine,  even  when  they  ilid  not  gain  my  assent  He  profcti^ud  ojieidy  his 
atlmiratioTi  of  the  C^hureh  of  Jtomo,  and  his  hatred  of  the  Ileformers,  ite 
delighted  in  the  nnti^m  f>f  an  hierarchical  system,  and  of  full  ecclesiastical 
liherty  He  felt  scorn  of  the  maxim,  *  The  JJiljle,  and  tlie  Bihle  only,  is  the 
religion  of  I*rotestauts  ;'  and  lie  gloried  in  aecepting  tmtiition  as  a  main 
instnuuent  of  religious  teaclnng,  .  .  .  He  seemed  not  tn  imderatand  luy 
dittieultie^.  Hh  ircrr  of  ft  (fiffcreut  ktmly  iht'  tytuina'ifti/  Mwcen  (laUH'tf  an*f 
fttrf,  Hf  wns  a  hifjh  Tonj  0/  the  Cant/ifr  sfaiup^  ami  wqjs  dt^jmted  tcffk 
ihv  Turt/tsm  0/  the  ap^Kmntfi^  of  the  Rf^form  BifL'' 

We  shoidd  be  most  unwilling  to  introduce  a  vestige  of  party  or 
polities  into  this  notice  ;  but  these  last  words  are  a  key  to  that  vehe- 
ment '*  Cavalier  Toryism  "  uf  tlie  earlier  ilays  of  the  movement,  which 
was  something  in  t!ie  temper  uf  Air.  Kelde,  and  whicli  naturally, 
though  we  think  unfortunately,  coloured  its  earlier  history,  Mr. 
I^ewman  indeed,  as  we  have  seen  above,  *'  boi^  about  him  tor  years 
tlie  marks  of  the  Libeml  school ;  *'  ami  we  must  be  pardoned  for 
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thinkiug^  in  ^pite  of  hi«  vehement  tlisciaiDiers,  that  .some  of  them 
iliiig  t<>  Iiim  HtilL  With  him  it  was  always  the  Cliiu-ch  of  the 
Fathei*s,  av  of  the  Middle  ilges,  or  even  tlie  Church  of  the  reople. 
Mi\  Keble  would  ceiiainly  never  liave  exclnded  the  latter  idea,  but 
still  it  was  almost  more  '*  the  Churc  h  uf  England  ^*  alone,  the  Church 
fif  England  in  its  pfilniy  imd  Catliolic  day^  indeed  (wlienever  that 
ndglit  be),  hut  still  the  Chiufh  whieh,  in  Rpita  of  many  sliorteomings, 
was  the  parent  of  tlie  Hookers,  and  Herberts,  and  Kens,  To  this 
<'ontriist  between  the  two  men  we  owe,  in  some  degree,  the  loss  of 
tlie  one  and  the  preservation  of  the  otlier.  When  Ne\\Tnan's  haitlly 
su'hieved  ideal  oi'  the  Non-jurors  faiU?d  him  he  had  nothing  to  fall  bark 
upon.  Kelile  never  hist  it.  Regrets  he  may  have  had;  stime  geiilK* 
indignution  at  tlie  turn  things  \veit»  t^'^king  in  Chureh  and  St^te;  but 
we  are  sure  that  he  n^mained  "tlR»rough"  in  his  devotion  to  the 
ri lurch  to  the  end,  ami  always  toi>^  we  suspect,  a  Cavalier  of  the 
Ilaianiond  nnd  Sjinderson  stamp,  ^bid  althcuigh  we  hold  the  early 
*  anti-hV»eiulism  ''  of  Mr.  Keble  and  his  friends  to  have  mjnred  thein 
in  some  respects,  we  eau  neither  lie  suri»rised  at  it  nor  wliolly  regret 
it.  We  cannot  regret  it,  fur  it  gave  to  their  movement  two  of  its 
noblest  features — its  entiix^  disinterestedness  and  its  genuine  un- 
worldly enthnsiasuL  Jt  was,  in  its  leaders  at  lenTst,  the  l)oldest  eftbrt 
to  realise  a  high  ideal  which  the  Chureii  uf  Enghiud  has  ever  kuuwu, 
and  it  nobly  redeemetl  it  from  the  old  ehaige  of  bemg  the  ehild 
regal  and  aristoeratieal  eoiTU]itinn,  which  is  ton  applicable  h\  many  of 
the  Churchmen  <'f  nenry,  and  Klizabetb,  and  Charles,  Kor,ag!iiri,  can 
we  feel  surj^rised,  wlien  we  remember  the  anxiety  with  which  the  im- 
[urtunatc?  alliance  of  the  Libend  party  with  Dissent,  and  even  infi- 
delity, inspired  Arnold; — "1  am  afraid,"  he  says  more  than  once,  "that 
the  Infidels  are  making  a  cat*s-paw  of  Dissent ;" — and  it  was  in  tlu^ 
.same  spuit  that  a  nnin  so  nuMlemte  as  Davison  entitled  mie  of  his 
pjunphleta,  '*A  Dialogue  l>etween  a  Ckriditfn  and  a  tifjonnrrj'  In 
his  last  days  Mr.  Keble  could  nmnlier  some  of  the  ablest  of  the 
rjberrd  paity  amongst  his  most  devntec!  friends;  and  wv  may  be 
pardoned  iur  recalling  with  i>leasnre  Jns  enthusifistic  adherence  to 
Mr.  Gladstone;  but  in  1833  he  knew  them  only  as  the  alu^ttors  of 
I  tiss(»nt.  the  "  subverters  iif  Irish  bishoprieks  !  " 

llie  inimciliate  cause  of  the  movement  of  1833  was  indeed,  as  often 
happens  in  an  excited  state  of  men's  minds,  a  strangely  tTi\nal  one.  It 
was  the  suppression  of  a  certain  nundier  uf  the  Irish  sees,  a  measure 
<  urried,  as  well  as  we  reujember,  by  Mr.  .Staidey,  now  Lord  I)erl>y,  and 
one  on  which  most  Churclimeu  will  reflect  with  teelings  of  mmuxeil 
satisfaction.  It  was  followed  innnediately  by  Mr.  Keble's  then  famous* 
sennon  on  **  Nsitional  Apostasy;'  and  mmi  after  by  a  more  solemn 
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Mr.  Newman  *,nve8  a  giapbic  aceuunt  of  tlie  first  of  tlie.se  eveiit-s.  Wv 
had  iKien  ti-avelling  abromi,  and  after  an  illness  wliieh  nearly  mrrii'd 
litm  off  ju  Sicily,  he  waa  Inirrying  home  to  joui  in  the  eoiaiiig  crusade. 
He  says,^ — 

"At  length  I  got  ti>  ^lar^c^lles,  imd  8*;t  ntf  for  Engliiiid,  T1r»  fatign*'  f>l 
tmvellieg  Wiis  too  mui^li  i\>r  me,  iokI  I  was  biid  u]i  ftir  stn-eral  diiy«  at  Lyons. 
.  At  last  I  gfit  off  again »  and  did  not  *^top,  iwj^xt  or  day,  till  I  reacht^d  England 
antl  my  niothcr*s  house.  This  iviik  on  tlio  Tnosday.  The  foUowin^^  Sundtiy. 
July  14^  ^Ir.  Ive}>h^  iircached  the  Aj^size  aennoii  in  the  Univeif>ity  pialfiiU 
It  wajs  published,  tinder  the  title  of  *  Kiitional  A|iostaay/  1  liavo  ever  ctm 
«*idered  antt  kr^pt  the  day  as  the  staH  of  the  ixdigiDUH  movement  of  1833/* 

At  this  point  we  must  iihniptly  elot;e  our  personal  8ketcli  of  Mr, 
Keble.  Though  far  from  uninteresting,  the  remain  tier  of  it  was  eoni- 
paititively  retire<l  and  nneventful.  He  wa.s  now  a!*out  foiiy  yeai^  ot 
age ;  and  we  may  ventnrt^  to  say  that  in  the  "Christian  Year/*  and  the 
"  start  of  the  religiuus  niovemeut;*  he  Innl  done  the  two  gi'eJit  wr>rkH 
uf  his  liie.  We  ai-e  tjuite  aware  that  it  nia)^  be  said  of  our  imperfect 
outline,  that  \Ki^  have  described  Mr.  Keble's  friends  more  than  him- 
self, but  this  must  Xi\  a  great  extent  be  true  of  any  one  so  retiring ; 
and  we  will  gludly  plead  guilty  to  tlie  charge  if  we  have  been  able 
Uy  reproduce,  with  any  truth,  the  eirtmmstances  which  called  tbiih, 
mther  than  formed,  a  ehainct^r  S(i  original  that  it  may  be  liest 
t!ei5cribe<i  \\.^  self-tanght,  Win-ds worth's  wor4ls  were,  indeed,  never 
more  applicable  to  any  man  : — 

**  XaUtrc,  tbr  a  favourite  cliildt 

In  him  had  trrappred  90  iU  tlay," — 

^  (We  must  add,  a*s  Ids  special  chanieteristie,)^ — 

" '  Thiit  erery  hour  his  heart  ran  wUd, 
Yet  never  once  did  go  aatroy*** 
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Sunn  after  this  time— in  I8*^n^H^  married,  ami  settleil 
position  whicli  he  ccrtsiuily  prcfrrivd  to  all  others,  a  living 
country,  tlie  gift  and  in  the  close  neighbour hwd  r>f  one  of  his  deai'est 
friends,  Sir  William  lleatlicote-  and  tlie  remaimler  of  his  life  has  been 
described  as  *'  bdcmging  to  the  eonti'ovi.'rsies  of  tlie  time/'  This  seems 
to  us  a  misnomer.  No  man  was  by  natnre  less  of  a  controversialist; 
and  tlioiigfi  he  was  always  reproaching  himself  when  his  friends  had 
to  bear  the  brunt  *>f  the  Imttle,  and  was  constantly  rushing  into  the 
fray,  as  at  the  time  of  the  "  No.  XC, "  ecmtroversy,  with  the  ieeling 
of  "  Me,  me,  adsum  ^jui  feci,"  yet  it  is  singidar  that  a  man  who  felt 
so  keenly  shoidd  have  been  so  little  looked  upcm  as  a  polemic. 
Important  sermons  and  pamjihlets  might  indeed  be  named,  such  as 
those  on  *' Primitive  Tradition'*  and  the  *'  Kucharistie  Sacrifice,"  ami 
especially  w.  vulnnie  of  Univei'sity  Sernions,  full  or\\L^iglity  thuughts, 
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and  entirely  written  in  the  siiirit  of  liis  ^^reat  teat'lier,  Bishop  B 
But  nature  had  made  liini  a  poet,  and  such  he  remained  to  the  end; 
and  without  doubting  tl^at  he  had  a  powerful  theohjgical  inind,  he 
was  still,  to  use  one  of  his  oa\ti  expre.ssion.s,  in  a  frlmaru  sense  a 
poet,  only  in  a  saondar}/  one  a  theologian.  We  can  well  believe  that 
his  true  delight  was  in  his  translation  of  the  Psalms,  in  the  poems 
contributed  to  the  ^VLym  Ajioatoliea,"  in  the  life  of  his  great  model. 
Bishop  "WUsonj  and  in  that  which  was  a  real  labour  of  love  with 
him,  the  "  Lym  Imiocentium.'*  "  His  natural  affections/*  says  Sir 
John  Coleridge,  **gave  clearne?is  and  intensity  to  his  belief:  the 
fondest  mother  never  loved  childi^n  more  dearly  than  this  childless 
man/'  With  gi'eat  beauty,  there  is  yet  visible  in  all  his  later  i>oeni3 
sonu'thing  of  wliat  he  himself  complained  of  long  Imfore :— **  My 
poetical  powei-s,  such  as  they  are,  grow  stiffer  eveiy  ilay  ;"  and  when 
the  last  %vas  pubUsbed,  he  must  have  been  close  upon  what  Johnson 
calls,  in  his  Life  of  Waller,  '*  the  fatal  year  of  fifty-five."  His  real 
work  was  the  "  Christian  Year ;"  and  the  peculiar  character  of  tliis 
we  shall  now  attempt  to  tmce,  as  the  natural  summary  of  his  life. 


If  we  were  asked  to  assigxi  in  few  words  the  causes  of  the  greal 
power  which  the  **  Christian  Year  '*  has  exercised  over  such  diflerent 
classes  of  readei-s,  wc  slionld  say  that  ^Ir.  Keble  has  done  fur  religions 
poetry  what  Woitlswortli  did  for  poetry  in  general  First,  be  has 
shown  us,  what  many  were  beginning  to  doubt,  that  jjoetiy  is  a 
requirement,  or  at  all  events  a  high  enjoyment,  of  the  religions  mind  ; 
ami  secondly,  that  it  is  hmited  to  no  one  class  of  icclings,  tir  language, 
or  doctrines.  Writing  himself  under  the  influence  of  a  distinctly 
theological  and  orthodox  spirit,  he  has  yet  understood  the  still  higher 
art  of  touching  those  springs  of  mural  and  religious  feehng  which  lie 
deep  in  the  hearts  of  all  goud  Christians,  whatever  their  creed ;  and  in 
the  temper  of  a  higher  .Master  he  lias  made  every  tldng  iji  natiu^e, — the 
flowers  of  the  field,  our  liomes  and  paths,  the  very  "murky  lanes"  of 
our  citics,^ — dear  to  the  religious  heart.  It  is  this  simphcity  and 
reality  whicli  has  made  him  the  favourite,  as  ^\'ordsworth  became,  of 
all  thoughtful  and  cidtivated  minds,  and  emphatically  the  religious 
poet  of  the  age.  Men  of  tlie  nmst  opi>osite  convictions  have  drawn 
an  almost  daily  inspimtion  from  his  ^m tings ;  and  he  has  been  the 
teacher,  the  domestic  companion,  almost  the  religious  plnlosopher, 
alike  of  Arnold,  of  Newman,  and  of  Eobertsun. 

This  singvdar  iitfiuence  has  been  partly  due  to  two  causes,  on 
wliich  it  may  l^e  well  to  say  a  few  words  before  speaking  of  the 
*'  Christian  Year'*  itself  >'irst,  he  has  been  more  in  harmony  than  is 
conunon  in  religious  poets  with  the  poetical  S[arit  of  his  age;  secondly, 
be  has  given  nioi'e  siojplicity  and  reality  to  I'eligious  poetry. 
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First,  we  will  not  say  tliat  ''  The  Cliristiaii  Year  "  is  an  echo  of,  hut 
it  is  entirely  cunsonant  with,  tlie  habit  of  mind  which  was  created  by 
the  great  poets  of  the  last  generation — by  Wortlsworth,  Scott,  Cole- 
ridge, and  even  Bjrron  and  Shelley.  This  is  not  the  tiine  for  cMh- 
cussiiig  that  complete  revolution  in  the  language  and  objects  with 
whiclx  poetry  has  to  do,  which  the  simple  words  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
Pi^llice  to  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads," — '*  Poetry  is  but  the  sijontaaeoua 
overflow  of  powerfid  leelinga/' — and  still  more  the  power  and  nature  of 
his  early  poems,  inaugurated  rather  than  created  It  ia  enough  to  say 
hen^,  that  the  one  imiversal  and  ahnf>st  ahsorliing  feeling  wliicli  nma 
tlirongh  all  the  puets  of  that  generation  is  an  mtense  and  affectionate 
love  of  nature,  and  a  desire  to  find,  iii  her  outward  aspect,  something 
of  sympathy  and  solace  for  the  inward  workings  of  the  heart. 
Assm*edly  such  a  feeling  is  not  necessarily  a  religious  one.  With 
BjTxm  its  miserable  moral  is  always, — 

**  Hear  uie,  my  raothf  r  Eartli,  belioM  II,  Heaven, 
Have  I  liot  liod  to  wrestle  with  oiy  lot  f 
IlaTO  I  not  BtifSsrcd  thiaga  to  be  forgiven  ?" — 

with  Shelley  it  is  generally, — 

"Oil,  happy  Earth,  reality  xA Heaven !  '* — 

and  even  in  Words%vorth  the  passionate  invocations  to  Nature,  *'the 
l>eing  that  is  in  the  fields  and  air,  that  is  in  the  gt*een  leaves  among 
the  woo<ls,'*  are  very  different  troni  Keble's  ever-present  consciousnesB 
**  of  One  unseen,  yet  ever  nigh."  Still,  such  poetry,  if  it  w^as  not 
exactly  **a  voice  from  the  inner  shrine/'  was  full  of  wliat  Words- 
(Torth  called  "obstinate  questionings  of  sense  and  out^vard  things;" 
it  was  "  the  blank  misgi^dng  of  a  creature  moving  al>out  in  worlds  not 
Liealized ;"  it  had  much  of  that  deep  but  vague  religious  feeling  which 
iColeridge  has  expressed  so  beautifully  in  his  "  Ode  on  Dejection,'* — 

"  Ohf  lady,  we  receive  but  wlutt  we  g;iTe ; 
And  in  our  life  alone  doet  Niiture  live : 
Otm  XA  her  wedding  garment,  aan  her  shroud. 
And  would  we  nught  of  higher  hirth  behold 
Thftn  ihAt  inanimate  cold  wotld  alloired 
To  the  poor,  anxxons,  eTer'^softleaa  cttnrd  f 
Oh^  from  the  loul  ittelf  miut  i«oe  forth 
A  li|^t,  a  glory,  a  lair,  Itiminoua  dotsd 
BnTeloping  the  earth." 

Now  no   religious  poet  has   ever  more  completely  caught  this 
of  a  passionate  love  for  nature  than  Keble,  and  in  this  sense 
was  the  true  cliild  of  the   nineteenth  century.     In  the   whole 
^tdigioiis  poetry  of  the  previous  generation  we  doubt  whether  there 
is  a  single  passage  which  dwells  upon  or  even  alludes  to  natural 
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beauty^  80  completely  hud  their  writi^rs  caught  tht^  teiiipur  of  Po 
and  Dry-tleiu  Keble,  like  the  prhict^  in  the  tlairy  tde,  miis  the  first 
w  ho  wus  awakened  out  of  the  long  slumber  by  her  toneh,  and,  in 
t'iaiini(»ii  witli  Burns,  ta  whuni  lie  was  always  tenderly  dmwn  by  that 
poetieal  bpotherhooil  whiili  may  be  expressed  in  his  own  words, 
— "  brothers  are  brothers  evennore,"— he  shows  in  every  page  that  he 
loves  her  as  a  mother,  and  that  she  had  indeed  "  teniimred  his  heart, j 
as  fur  a  favourite  cliihl:*  It  added,  moreover,  greatly  to  liis  poweH 
nf  being,  so  to  sjjeak,  her  religious  inteiprcter,  that  he  was  alfio  ii 
man  of  tirst-nite  natiirol  ability  and  cultivation  in  other  resi^ects; 
iJt bough  these  gifts,  like  ids  wliole  eharaetcr.  were  ludd  in  eheek,  and 
>ubordinated  to  his  rehgious  feeling,  by  a  sevei-e  modesty  and  restraint. 
Xow,  ven'  few  men  who  have  completely  given  themselves  to  religi- 
ous poetry  have  brought  to  it  a  reitUy  eultivated  and  poweiful  laind. 
and  itn  Wordsworth  is  quite  right  in  saying,  in  a  passage  allt^ady 
refen^d  to,  that  "no  great  poems  were  ever  produeed,  exiept  by  a 
man  who,  being  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  sensibOity,  hml  al^j 
ik4jHfjhi  loYUf  €tnd  d£^pli/J*  Mr.  Keble*s  poetiy  has  tins  last  and  most 
perfect  ehami :  it  is  that  of  au  accomplished  scholar,  leavened  with 
idl  the  old  grace  and  hnisb  of  the  great  nunds  of  antic|uity — a  grace 
never  protruded,  but  seen  *'  alike  in  what  it  shows,  and  what  con* 
ceals,*'  always  the  pleiisjiut  cnuipanion  of  our  way.  as  the  bi*ook 
playing  over  its  pebbles,  which  solaced  the  sorrows  of  Kuth.  A 
(Hissage  which  seems  tit  us  well  to  combine  these  two  feelings  of  the 
liest  ancient  culture  with  tlie  modem  love  of  nature  is  the  ftdlowing  : — 

'Mt  wiia  not,  then,  a  poet*s  dreoui, 

An  idlfj  VII unt  of  song, 
Sufih  as,  beneath  the  moon's  Foft  gleam, 

On  vftt^ani  fani  les  tbrfnig ; 
TiVhith  hidi*  ua  *t  e  in  Lettvi>n  and  earth, 

In  nil  fair  ibingf^  around, 
.  Strong  yearnings  for  a  hlest  new  birth, 

AVith  sinlcM  glories  rrownpd ; 
Which  hida  us  hear,  at  each  isweet  pauae 

From  care  and  want  and  toil, 
When  dewy  tne  her  ciirtam  draws 

Over  the  world's?  turmoilj — 
In  the  low  fhant  of  wakeful  hirda, 

In  the  dt^ep  weltering  flowlj 
In  whispering  leaves,  these  iolemn  wordu, 

*  God  made  xis  aU  for  good.' 
All  true,  all  faidtleBs^  all  in  tunc, 
•  Creation's  wondroua  ehoir, 

Openi^d  in  myBtie  unison, 

To  last  till  lime  expire. 
Man  only  mars  tho  sweet  aecord, 

O'eqiowering  with  *  harsh  din  ' 
The  mu^ie  of  thy  workg  and  word, 

lli»matched  with  cnrc  and  sin. 
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Sin  is  with  man  nl  muiTimg;  lii"cak. 

And  thmugh  the  livelong  day 
Denfena  the  ear  that  fain  would  wake 

To  Niitiire's  Bimplti  Ifl)\ 
But  when  eve's  silent  footfall  steals 

Along  the  Eastern  sky, 
And  one  hy  one  to  earth  reveals 

Thost'  pitrer  orhs  on  high« 


Thfrn  poiiTs  slie  on  thf^  ChristiaTi  heart 

Tliat  warning  still  und  deep, 
At  whieh  hi;;h  spirits  of  old  would  start 

E"cn  from  their  Pagnn  Bleep, 
Jnst  guefwing^  through  thtir  murky  blindt 

Few^  faint,  and  battling  sights 
Streaks  of  a  hnghtc r  hefii  en  hfhin*!, 

A  eloudlesa  depth  of  lig-ht/* 


B}'  tluis  seizing  on  n  passionate  feeling  ol'  liis  tirue  Jvebl«  intro- 
•  luced  u  life  and  reality  intd  religit^us  puetiy,  wliich  it  wns  beginning 
t< I  lose,  Tlie  religious  poet.s  who  had  spoken  to  the  pre\^mi3  genera- 
tion were  the  ehildren  of  the  rcdigions  niovenient  of  thi«  eighteen tli 
eentury — ^the  two  ^Ve^sleys,  Tuplad}-,  and  Cuwper.  They  were,  niaiiy 
nf  tliein,  enilowed  with  a  true  geiiitis  for  the  expi-essitm  of  religious 
:HL*ntinient  aiul  passion,  and  few  no1>1er  h}inns  can  he  found  in  any 
hinguage  than  tliat  of  Charles  Wesley,  "Come,  O  thou  tin  seller  nit- 
known,  whom  still  1  hold  but  cannot  see/'  or  the  spint-stirring 
straiu  of  Tophidy^s  '*  liock  <*f  Ages."  But  like  the  movement  winch  gavti 
fheni  hirth,  they  had  exclusively  haii>ed  on  the  single  string,  worked 
nut  the  single  vein,  of  emotion  and  experienee  :  and  tliis  indeed  in  a 
wry  narrow  sense  of  the  wiumIs.  The  old  English  h\^nn-writt*rs  had 
•Mtii^ht  far  better  the  larger  and  moi^e  cathulio  s|iirit  of  the  English 
<  hnreh ;  and  Herlieit,  Donne,  and  (Juarh^s,  like  the  Amlrewses  and 
Taylors  of  their  day— nay,  even  like  Miltrai  hiniself,^ — had  ramed  reli- 
gions feeling  into  every  object  nf  natm-e,  and  ransat^ked  sdl  tin*  stores 
r»l'  Pagan  autiipiity  tor  their  illustrations.  Kelile  is,  in  this  tijspect, 
distinetly  a  pupil  of  Herbert  and  of  Spenser;  and  by  iulnjiting  tlieir 
r-ompamtively  rjniet  and  mrtuml  tone  of  ixOigious  retleotiiai,  befell  in 
with  the  feeling  of  his  time,  **  tired  witli  shadows/'  wearied  with 
the  constant  stmin  of  ernotiou,  tiud  glad  to  lie  tauglit  how  to  use 
religious  poetiy  a,s  the  companion  of  their  eomnion  thruights  and 
studies,  and  cjf  the  daily  business  uf  their  lives. 

Taking  these  as  the  two  leaiUng  an^l  most  generiil  featiu'es  of  JMr. 
Keble's  poetiy  to  whicli  it  htis  tnved  something  uf  its  immense  popu- 
larity, let  us  ennie  more  directly  to  the  "(!hrislian  Year  '  itself:  audi 
not  without  that  defei^me  and  adtniratiiHi  which  makes  lis  liesitate 
to  criticise  a  work  of  [uety  and  geuin;?  at  all^  let  ns  test  its  nteriis  in 
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those  ibiir  points  without  which  im  religions  poetry,  or  poetiy  of  any 
kind,  attains  its  ohjects, — (1)  its  power  of  expi-essm^^  depth  of  passion 
or  teeling;  (2)  its  truth  and  teoderiiesa  of  rehgiuos  affection;  (3)  its 
vi\dd  and  pictiirescpie  power  of  fancy  ajitl  inia^^aiiation ;  (4)  its 
hiiignage. 

I.  In  the  most  powerful  expre^ssion  of  religious  emotion  and  passion, 
and  in  this  ahnost  alone,  the  *' Cliristiaii  Year"  scarcely  api>ears  to 
us  to  reach  the  highest  standard  of  religious  poetry.  It  does  uut 
ijideed  profess  to  he  the  language  of  religious  passion;  of  that 
intensity  which,  connected  as  it  is  with  suffering,  has  so  often  nuirko*! 
gi^eat  jH^ets ;  or  of  that  vivid  imagination  which  is  only  kindled  by 
passion  ;^nay,  it  may  be  almost  doubted  whether,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer,  passion  was  admissible  into  religious  poetry  at  all.  He 
often  expivssed  himself  on  the  subject :  in  liis  "Oxfoitl  Pra?lections ; " 
in  an  excellent  review  on  his  old  favoui'ite,  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  and  in 
the  modest  Preface  wliicli  states  the  objects  ^}i  the  "  Christian  Year." 
His  leading  ideii  of  religiouSp  if  not  of  aU  poetry,  is  as  the  *'vU 
mcdlva,''  the  soothing  rather  than  the  rousing  and  animating  power ; 
that  which  expi'esses  indeed  strong  feelings,  hut  expresses  them  "witJi 
I'esen'er  '*  I'egulates  and  mitigates  them ; "  or,  in  a  word,  as  he  puts  it 
in  Ills  Preface  J  *'  next  io  a  sound  rule  of  faith  theix3  is  nothing  of  so 
niucli  consetiuence  as  a  sober  staodaM  of  religious  feeling  in  matters 
of  practical  religion ; "  it  is  *'  the  moihiufj  tendency  of  the  Prayer-book 
which  it  is  the  chief  object  of  these  pages  to  exhibit/'  In  this  aim  he 
entirely  succeeds,  and  it  may  seem  imreasonable  to  ol\ject  to  a  work 
of  genius  for  that  which  it  does  not  profess  to  give.  But  there  is  a 
large  class  of  [jowerful  feelings,  of  i-eiuiji^e  for  sin  and  happiness  for 
pardon,  of  wliich  no  one  could  speak  as  unnatural  or  unreal ;  which 
have  often  l>een  the  strong  ground  uf  the  tragedian  and  the  novelist; 
which  Itoth  l)aute  and  Milton,  and  many  of  the  older  hyniiis,  have 
described  vividly ;  and  in  wliieli  Mr.  Keble,  piiilly  from  the  peculiar 
graces  of  his  thoughts  and  style,  hut  partly  too  from  a  want  of  directness 
and  intensity,  seems  to  fuil.  We  admit  that  these  ieelings  are  the 
most  tlelicate  ami  ditlicidt  of  all  to  express  without  oxaggemtion ;  and 
it  was,  perha|>s,  a  sense  of  tliis  winch  was  at  the  bottom  of  Dr.  John- 
son s  famous  attack  on  religious  poehy,  when  he  says,  '*  Iiepentanee, 
tieinbling  in  the  presence  of  its  judge,  is  not  at  leisure  for  cadences 
and  epithets/*  StiU,  we  are  nt^t  without  examples,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  wliich  express  the  thoughts  we  refer  to :  first  and  foremost  in  the 
I*salms,  which  ^Ir.  Keble  alwa)  s  made  his  ideal  of  religious  poetrj* ; 
most  strikingly  again  in  St.  Augustine*s  "  Confessions ;"  again,  in  some 
of  the  ancient  hpmis,  and  particularly  in  St.  Bernard's  *%Tesu,  spes 
painitentium ;''  and  in  many  of  the  poems  in  the  "Lyra  Apostolica." 
In  these  last  there  is  often  a  directness,  a  brevity,   an  intensity  of 
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religious  emotion,   which  is  leas  strongly  felt  in  the  gentleuees  of 
the  "  Christian  Year/' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  justify  our  opinion  without  referring  at  too 
great  length  to  passages  in  the  "Chrietian  Year;"  hut  a  criticiani 
made  to  Mr.  Kehle  hy  his  friend  Hurrell  Fronde  expresses  very  much 
what  we  mean.     He  says,— 

"  I  confess  you  seem  to  have  addressed  youi^clf  too  exclusively  to  plain 
matter-of-fact  good  sort  of  people,  and  not  to  have  taken  mu€h  pains  to 
interest  or  guide  tlie  feelings  of  people  who  feel  sicutely,  imt  to  have  given 
much  attention  to  that  dreamy  visionary  existence  which  1  sliould  have 
hoped  it  was  the  peculiar  province  of  religious  poetry  to  aoher  down  into 
practical  piety," 

Take  the  following  lemarkahle  poem  in  the  "  Lyra  Apostolica  :  "— 

"  Lord,  in  tliis  dust  Thy  Rovemgn  voico 

First  quickened  love  divine ; 
I  nm  all  Thine,  Tby  cor^  and  thoice, 

Mj  very  pmise  is  Tbine,     .     . 
Yet,  IjOrd,  in  memory's  fondest  place 

I  ehnne  those  se&Bona  »ad, 
Wlieiii  l<>okiiig  up,  I  law  Thy  face 

In  kind  auBtereoeca  ckd. 
I  wonld  not  misa  one  sigh  or  tear, 

Heart-pang,  or  ihrohbing  brow, 
Xind  was  the  chastisement  severe, 

And  sweet  its  memory  no  v.  , 

And  sncb  Thy  loving  force  he  a  I  ill 

In  life' a  fierce  shifting  fray. 
Shaping  to  Truth  self's  fro  word  will, 

Along  Thy  narrow  way. 
Deny  me  wealth,  far,  far  remove 

The  lure  of  power  or  name ; 
Hop©  thrives  in  struitSj  in  weakness  lovej, 

And  faith  in  this  worUrir  abame." 

And  then  contrast  with  tliis  the  fallowing  ras3\ge  from  the  "  Christian 
Year,"— 

"Well  may  I  guess  and  feel 

Wby  autumn  should  b«  sad  \ 
But  vernal  airs  should  sorrow  heal. 

Spring  should  he  gay  and  glad. 
Yet,  as  fllong  this  violet  hank  I  rove, 

The  languid  sweetnesa  seems  to  choke  my  breathy 
I  sit  me  down  boaide  the  haxel  grove, 

And  sigh,  and  half  could  wish  my  weariness  were  death. 
Like  a  bright  veering  cloud, 

Grey  bloaaoms  twinkle  there ; 
"Warblca  around  a  busy  crowd 

Of  larka  in  purest  Eiir, 
6hame  on  the  heart  that  dreams  of  bleasinga  gone, 

Or  wakes  the  spectral  forms  of  woe  and  crime, 
"When  Nature  ainga  of  joy  and  hope  alone, 

Heading  btf  cheerful  leaaon  in  her  oa^ti  sweet  lim^,** 
TOL.  IL  Z 
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We  say  ifc  with  unfeigned  diflldeuce,  but  it  seem-s  to   us  that  in 
this,  and  in  some  other  passages,  the  rehgious  sympathy  with  nature, 
wliich  pen^adea  ^Ir,  Kehle's  niind  and  wTitings,  is  allowed  too  great  a 
sway,  and  almost  reaches  the  point  where  ilr.  Wordsworth  %voiild 
place  it,  when  he  says  that  "  Nature  never  did  betray  the  heart  that 
loves  her/'      Surely,   Nature,  of  iisvlf,  while  it  has  j^^eat  power  to 
soften  and  to  charm,  has  little  or  nune  to  affect  the  conscience  reli- 
giously.    In  some  forms  of  sorrow,  and  in  some  minds,  it  may  indeed 
play  that  healing  part  which  Sliakspere  has  so  beautifully  assigned 
to  the  sorrow  of  Constance,  wliuBe  '*  grief  tilled  the  room  up  of  her 
absent  child     .     ,     .     then  Iiad  she  reason  to  he  fond  of  grief,"     We 
aHow,  too,  for  ix^asons  wliicb  we  need  not  enter  upon,  that  Nature 
has  a  far  liigher  and  more  elevating  influence,  in  this  respect,  than 
Art,  whose  claims  to  any  distinct  mond  influence  have  been  scornfully 
dismissed  by  two  of  her  favourite  sons,  Sehiller  and  Mr.  ^viLskin,  with 
whom  we  are  disposed  to  say  in  Campbell's  words,  that  "all  those tro- 
phied  arts  "  never  '*  healed  one  passion,  or  one  pang  entailed  on  human 
hearts."   But  where  the  conscience  is  reiilly  stu^red  by  remorse  or  peni- 
tence, the  greatest  pouts  treat  Nature  very  mueh  as  a  stranger,  which 
must  not  intermeddle  with  its  grief.     Tlie  penitents  in  Dante  never 
fly  to  Nature  ;  tlieir  brief  spoken  words  are  simply,  "  Tell  my  mother, 
or  my  friend,  to  pmy  for  me;"  in  the  bitter  i*emoi*se  of  Cardinal 
Beaufort  in  Shakspcre,  or  in  the  last  compunctions  of  Manfred,  there 
is  no  thought  that  Nature  can  do  anything  for  them ;  nay,  in  describ- 
ing  the  deepest  natural  gi'ief,  even  Mr.  Words wortli  has,  almost  in 
spite  of  himself,  thrown  Nature  aside,  and  sought  deliverance  in  a 
higher  ann  ;^ — when  he  describes  the  feeling  of  the  F'oundress  of  Bolton 
Ahbey,  that,  m  lesser  snri'ows,  ''  a  eonifurt  she  nught  borrow,  from 
death,  and  from  the  passion  of  deatli,  old  WHiarf  might  heal  her 
sorrow ;''  but  that  when  she  had  lost  her  nil,  she  could  only  "  pray  in 
silentness,  that  looke<l  not  for  relief,"  till  at  last  her  comfort  cama 
On  the   other   hand,   we   tlraiikfully   acknowledge    that,    ffiveti  the 
religwns  fcehng,  it  is  Nature's  ]>ri\^lege  to  help  to  transmute  sorrow, 
"  to  inform  the  mmd  that  is  within  us,^to  impress  with  quietness 
and  beauty."     It  is  thus  that  Wordsworth  is  to  many  such  a  daily 
blessing ;  and  Mr.  Keble  is  still  more  so,  although  we  think  that  ocC4i- 
sionally  he  has  camed  Ms  belief  in  the  curative  power  of  Natuix;  too 
far.     Witiiout  pui'suing  this  part  of  our   subject  forther,  we   may 
be  {illowed  to    quote   some  beautiful    lines    of   the   Archbishop   of 
Dublin,  which  give  the  feeling  we  have  attempted  to  exj^ress : —      _ 


'  Nature'**  «t>lf-  our  foster-tiiother  dear, — 
couJdf  *•  u»,  what  belp  impart  ? 

^'  '  her  cold,  cold  hearts 

*  oi'  love 


Mr,  Kebh  and  the  '*  Christian  Year!* 

In  wHc li  to  adopt  us  \ — beauty  without  love, 

How  fihoiild  it  cheriah  or  make  lass  forlura 

TliG  forlorn  heart  of  man  I  what  comfort  yield  ?    .     * 

WTiile  we,  the  iirstfruita  of  creationi  we, 

For  whoae  d€&r  sake  all  otiier  thinga  were  made, 

Wereaaw©  wew?" 
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11.  It  is  chiefly  as  tlie  poet  of  the  religions  afteotions,  of  God's  love 
to  man  and  man's  answering  love  to  God,  that  Mr.  Keble  seems  to  us 
nnriviilled,  at  once  in  the  depth  and  beauty  of  feeling  which  he  dis- 
plays, and  the  manner  in  which  he  coimeots  this  feeling  with  eveiy- 
thing  in  nature  and  life.     Here  again  we  believe  that  it  is  no  mere 

I  fancy  to  say  that  he  is  tlic  poet  of  his  time,  and  has  remarkably  met 
its  wants,  and  even  supphed  an  important  link  of  its  religious  philo- 

'  Sophy,  by  the  power  with  which  he  has  made  ns  realize  the  personal 

'love  of  "One  unseen  yet  ever  nigh."  ^fr.  Kewman  has  expressed 
this  opinion  forcibly,  though  in  rather  a  siDgidar  manner.  Speaking 
of  **  the  difficulty  of  analysing  the  effect  upon  himself  of  religiona 
teaching,  so  deep,  so  pure,  so  beautiftd,"  he  says  tliat  one  of  **  the 
two  great  intellectual  truths  '*  which  the  "  Christian  Year  *'  brought 
home  to  him,  w^  as  "  that  the  fimmess  of  assent  w^hich  we  give  to 
leligious  doctrine  is  due  not  to  the  probabilities  wliich  introduce  it, 
but  to  the  hving  power  of  faith  and  love  which  accei>t3  it,'*  And  he 
adds,  that  '*  faith  and  love  ore  directed  to  an  object ;  it  is  in  the 
vision  of  that  object  that  they  live  ;  and  thus  the  argument  about 
probability  m  religion  beconies  an  argument  from  personality.'*  And 
these  words,  though  cast  in  an  argumentative  form,  which  at  first 
seems  a  strange  residt  from  reading  a  poem,  and  reminds  us  of  the 
mathematicians  <:|uestion  about  Homer,  *'WT^iat  does  he  prove?" 
really  contain  the  principle  which  runs  through  Mr.  Keble,  and 
which  he  had  caught  &om  Butler,  a  sense  of  the  melancholy  and 
even  doubtfnl  side  of  hmnan  life,  overcome  and  abstubed  by  the 

^  sense  of  the  ever-present  love  of  God  No  doubt  the  per\^ading  tone 
expresses  that  cheerful  and  quiet  confidence  which  is  suggested  by 
the  motto  of  the  book,  *'  In  quietness  and  confidence  shall  be  your 
strength,"  and  which,  though  often  breathing  the  wish,  **  rather  in  all 
to  be  resigned  than  blest.*'  seems  to  iis  to  be  above  that ''  resignation  *' 
which  Butler  has  described  as  the  great  temper  of  religion.  But 
we  ai-e  also  struck  sometimes  by  an  attempt  to  meet  and  even  to 
sympathize  with  uncertainty^  such  as   the   two  following  passages 

[express: — 

**  There  arc  who,  darkling  and  alone, 
Would  wish  the  weary  night  were  gone, 
Though  dawning  mom  ahould  only  iihow 
The  aecret  of  their  TmknoMni  wooi 
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Wlmprn^  fw  nhnrpfH  throh*  of  pain. 
To  eattf  them  offfoultfs  gnlling  ehain. 

*  Oiiif^  disperas  the  cloud,'  ih§^  rrff^ 

*  Atid^  ifourfaU  k  death,  gm  light  and  l«t  us  du\ 


And  again 


'*  This  is  the  heart  for  thouglitrul  seer, 
Watcliiiig^,  in  trance  nor  dark  nor  clear, 
The  appalling  future  m  it  onward  draws: 
His  spirit  calmed  the  storm  to  meet, 
Feeling  the  rof  k  beneath  his  feet, 
And  tracing  through  the  lIouJ  the  Etemul  Cause/ 

Now  it  is  iiistnictive  to  see  liow  otlier  great  poets  have  dealt  with 
what  we  may  call  this  question  of  Natural  Theology.  Mr.  Words- 
worth  meets  it,  m  we  might  expect,  hy  an  appeal  to  the  elevating  and 
tranqiiilli^ijig  influence  of  nature  :  ''that  hlessed  mood,  in  which  the 
burden  and  the  mystery  of  all  this  unintelligible  world  is  li|Thteued-*' 
Mr.  Tennyson  (iu  the  ''Two  Voices,"  and  the  "Palace  of  Ait'')  falls 
hack  on  the  still  higher  con\iction  that  human  love  carries  within 
itself  an  evi<lence,  "  a  hidden  hope,**  of  the  reality  of  Divine  love : — » 

"  In  that  hour, 
From  out  my  sullezi  heart  a  power 
Broke  like  the  rainbovr  from  the  shower, — 

**  To  feel  J  although  no  tongue  ean  prove, 
That  every  cloud  that  spreads  above 
Ajid  veileth  love,  itself  ia  Lov«." 

We  helieve  tliat  Mr.  Kehle  would  have  recognised  the  truth  of  both 
tliese  answers  in  the  spirit  in  which  he  dedicates  his  Oxford  Pi'elec- 
tions  to  Wordsworth,  as  the  *'  Vates  vere  sacer,  qui  legentiura  aniinos 
semper  ad  aanctiora  erigeret.  .  .  .  Non  solum  dulcissinife  poeseos, 
Ycruiu  etiam  divinoe  veritatis  Antistes."  Of  course,  he  himself  goes 
farther.  Assuredly  he  does  not  fopget  tliat  "  the  iuvisihle  things  of 
God  are  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made ;"  to  him  the  '*  clouds 
mantle  round  the  sun  for  love  f '  to  him  it  is  "  love's  support hig  force  " 
which  *'  cheats  the  toil  and  cheers  the  way ; "  and  it  is  his  belief  that 
*'  if  human  tosoms  arc  waithig  to  welcome  *'  mourners,  God  must  he 
still  more  so,="*'they  love  us,  will  not  God  receiver* — still,  his 
strongest  warrant  for  a  higher  belief  is  found  in  his  certainty  of 
God\s  love  to  man,— "He  knows  all,  yet  loves  us  better  tliau  He 
kaows/' — and  in  man's  direct  love  to  God  in  return.  The  following 
hues  cypress  this  as  strikiu^^ly  as 


any  :— 

"  Wouldst  thou  the  life  of  souls  discern  ? 
Nor  human  wisdom  nor  Divine 
Helps  thoe  by  aught  beside  to  learn ; 
Z<OY«  is  life's  only  sign. 
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Tbe  spring  of  the  regenerate  heart, 
Tho  p lilac,  the  glow  of  every  part, 
Ib  thf}  true  love  of  Christ  our  Lord, 
As  man  embraced,  as  Grod  adored/* 

And  what  we  wish  especially  to  observe  here  is  the  skill  and  reli- 
gious delicacy  with  which  he  has  managed  this  high  and  difficult 
argument.  It  is  a  great  rlifficnlty  in  all  religious  poetry,  and  one 
which  we  ought  perhaps  to  have  noticed  earlier,  that  the  more 
touching  and  elevating  are  the  subjects  (particularly  those  connected 
with  our  Lord),  the  more  dillicidt  it  is  to  invest  them  mth  the 
novelty  of  poetical  sentiment,  or  with  much  of  human  interest,  from 
their  very  solemnity  and  from  their  familiarity.  Dr.  Johnson's  words 
are  indeed  suggestive  of  a  trutli  which  they  faO  exactly  to  express. 
"  The  essence/*  he  says,  **  of  poetry  is  invention,  such  invention  as, 
by  producing  something  ujiexpected,  sinrprises  and  delights.  The 
topics  of  devotion  are  few."  It  is  perfectly  true,  as  Mr.  Keble  sng- 
geste,  that  though  tlie  ohjcd  of  devotion  is  one,  the  %m^  are  many ; 
and  that  "  the  novelty  consists  not  in  the  original  topic,  but  in  con- 
tinually bringing  ordinary  tlnngs,  by  hajipy  strokes  of  natural  mge- 
nuity,  into  new  associations  with  the  ruling  passion."  Now,  to  have 
done  this  is  his  greatest  triumph :  and  he  may  be  truly  said  to  have 
"  surprised  and  deliglited  '*  ns  by  the  manner,  novel  to  sacred  poet«,  in 
which  he  has  paint-ed  many  of  the  deepest  feeUngs  of  the  human 
heart,  not  in  the  ordinary  foi-ms  of  poetical  interest  and  passion,  but 
in  connection  with  God  Surely  in  no  other  poetrj^  scarcely  in  any 
other  human  work,  are  man  and  Christ  so  bound  m  one,  as  in  the 
passages,  and  still  more  tlie  allusions,  which  abound  in  ever)"  pag^i — 
in  His  sympathy  with  the  failure  of  human  hopes,  in  His  filling  up 
the  imperfection  of  human  sympathy,  in  His  touching  the  bier  of  the 
mourners,  in  the  picture  of  those  who  in  the  "  crowded  loneliness  " 
of  cities  still  *'cany  nuisic  hi  their  heart,  through  dusky  lane  and 
wmngling  mart,*'  and  witli  whom  ''the  melodies  abide  of  the  everlast- 
ing chime/'  and  above  all,  in  the  touching  contract  of  eartlily  deso- 
lation and  the  highest  earthly  happiness,  whicli  is  perhaps  the  most 
delicate  and  beautifiJ  passage  in  these  poems : — 

**  Nor  de^m  who  to  that  hliss  aapire 
Muat  win  thetr  way  through  flood  aod  fire. 
The  writhiiigs  of  a  woynded  heart 
Are  fiercer  than  a  foeman's  dart; 
Oft  in  life's  BtUleet  slmde  rec lining, 
In  desolation  unrepiniiig, 
Without  a  hope  on  earth  to  find 
A  mirror  tn  an  answering  mind, 
Meek  aouls  there  are  who  litth'  druam 
Their  daily  strife  an  angers  theme, 
Or  that  the  rod  they  take  so  calm 
Shall  prove  in  heaven  a  martyr's  palm. 
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And  there  are  soula  wMck  seem  to  dwell 
Above  ikis  eartk,  so  rich  a  «tpell 
Floats  round  your  steps  vbere'er  tliey  moTe, 
From  hopes  fulHHed  ond  mutiml  Ioto. 
Such,  if  oa  high  their  thoughts  are  set, 
Nor  in  the  atream  the  source  foi^et ; 
If  prompt  to  quit  the  hlias  they  know. 
Following  the  Lamh  wherever  He  go ; 
By  preflent  pleaffures  unbeguiled 
To  idolke  or  wife  or  child ; 
Such  wedded  eu^ijls  our  God  slmll  own 
For  fnultleas  virgins  round  Hin  throne/' 

III.  Thirdly,  as  to  power  of  Imagination  :  it  must  lie  remembered, 
in  speaking  of  the  **  Christian  Year,"  that  its  poems  are  neither 
Hymns  nor  Odes  ^  they  challenge  no  comparison  with  the  great  Odes 
of  oar  times,  such  as  Coleridge's  *'  Departing  Year  "  or  Wordsworth's 
*^  Immortality,"  or  ^Tanzoni's  *'  Napoleon,"  or  even  with  Heher^a  occa- 
sional bursts  of  imagination  as  in  the  "  Hymn  to  the  Trinit}\"  But 
they  are  full  of  graceful  imageiy,  and  of  a  fancy  at  once  hvely  and 
thoughtful,  and  (i:>articidarly  on  historical  subjects)  they  contain  many 
passages  of  vivid  descrijitiun,  Perliaps  the  epithet  which  here  best 
describes  Mr.  Keble's  power  is  indnresgffr ;  a  word  which  is  itself  the 
growth  of  modern  poetr}%  and  marks  him,  in  point  of  thought  and 
language,  as  belonging  to  the  school  of  Scott  and  Wordsworth.  Take, 
for  example,  the  descriptions  of  scenciy.  It  is  ahnost  entirely  English 
scenery  which  they  bring  before  us  J  list  as  it  is  the  English  home,  the 
manor-hoose  or  parsonage,  with  its  "  waving  tracer}'/^  hiding  the  work 
of  time;  the  "graves  beloved"  of  the  English  churchyard,  and  the 
'*  timid  glances  shy "  of  the  English  chddren,  that  are  always  in  his 
eye.  The  poet  tihnost  begins  by  telling  us  that  he  will  have  nothing 
grander, — 

**  Needs  no  sight  of  roountaiu  hoaiy. 
Winding  shore  or  deepening  glen, 

Where  the  laad«capo  in  itB  glory 
Te^ichea  Truth  to  wandering  men  ; 

llomely  ecenes  and  simple  vicwa 

IjOwly  thoughts  wiU  heat  infuse/' 

There  are,  indeed,  some  mountain  pictures,  though  they  are  veiy 
diflierent  from  ^Ir,  Tennyson's  picture  of  the  gorgeous  vegetation, 
and  "  the  winding  paths  wliich  seemed  like  ways  to  heaven,"  of  a 
tropical  mountain.  There  is  *'the  uew4Htni  rill,  just  trickling  from 
its  mossy  bed,"  yet  destined  to  be  "  the  Ijidwark  of  a  reabn,"  and 
"  to  be.ar  navies  to  and  fi-o,"— which  might  seem  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  tlie  seven  springs  of  the  Thames  near  his  native  \allage. 
There  is  again  the  *^  many-twinkling  smile  of  ocean,"  caught  up  some 
woodland  dale  in  Hampshire  or  Devonshire;  there  are  "the  lessons 
sweet  of  spring  returning  ;'*  and  the  "  soberer  green  of  the  meadows" 
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in  the  En2:lisli  autumn;  with  the  ''chill  and  dim 


November  day 
Deceml 


L 


falling  "  over  the  moor/'  and  the  "  relenting  sim  **  of  tlie  Decemher 
sky ; — and  all  are  represented  with  a  quiet  beauty  of  thought  wliich 
reminds  xus  of  Cowper,  joined  ^\ith  a  far  more  genuine  fondness  for 
nature,  which  makes  us  feel,  as  the  writer  says  of  his  favourite 
Bums,  that  he  never  could  have  been  happy  without  her.  It  is 
perliaps  this  pictiiresc[ueness  and  subdued  giuce  of  style  which  has 
made  the  work  so  popular  with  the  average  class  of  readers,  leading 
them  everj-where  to  feel  (what  is,  after  all,  a  crowning  merit  both  in 
\^Titers  and  speakers)  that  they  are  in  the  company  of  a  rchned  and 
educated  mind.  The  historical  scenes  again,  and  the  pictures  of 
scenery  in  Palestine,  are  described  with  vividness,  and  usually  witli 
accuracy ;  such  as  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  witji  the 
bright  and  red  blossoms  of  the  oleandei-s  *'  baring  their  bosoms  to 
the  breeze"  in  the  Eastern  night,  and  seemiog  still  to  watch  round 
the  lulls  where  the  Saviour  |>rayedj  such  again  as  tlie  picture 
of  Balaam,  perhaps  the  most  vivid  in  the  book,  with  tlie  "desert- 
wearied  tribes  "  in  their  tents  along  the  line  of  the  willows,  or  of 
Euphrates  winding  through  the  sea-like  plain  to  the  **  pearly  sea ;" 
and  the  line  historic  comparison  of  the  Jewish  people,  *'  tossed  wihlly 
like  glowing  brands  through  twice  a  thousand  years,''  to  the  "  thorn 
wrapt  in  flame  "  of  the  burning  busk 

Perhaps  the  following  maybe  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  his  power 
in  this  line  \— 

**  AVliDre  is  tliy  favoured  hauut,  Eternal  Voice, 

The  region  of  thy  choice  ? 
Where,  undiaturhed  hy  sin  and  care,  tbe  »oe1 

Owns  thine  entire  cwitrol  ? 
*Tis  on  the  mountain  summit  dark  and  hlgb, 

When  storms  arc  hurrying  by : 
'Tis  'mid  the  strong  foundations  of  the  earthy 

Where  torrents  have  their  birth. 

"  No  sounda  of  worldly  toil  ascending  there 

Mnr  the  ftill  hur»t  of  prayer; 
Lone  Nature  fecl»  that  she  may  freely  brt-athp, 

And  round  ii£  and  heneath 
Are  heard  her  sacretl  tonen  ;  the  fitful  aweep 

Of  winds  across  the  steep, 
Through  Nvitherud  bente,  romantic  note  and  clear, 

Meet  for  a  hermit's  car/'  &c.,  &€. 

IV.  Lastly,  the  lan^naijc  of  the  *' Christian  Year"  is  entirely  in  unison 
with  the  general  character  of  the  hook  :  betraying  some  want  of  habi- 
tnal  practice,  and  lackin;;  the  €omi>lete  *'  acconi]ili«hment  of  verse,"  it 
has  the  far  gi\^ater  merits  of  natiu'al  feehng,  harmony,  and  reality. 
Not  a  line  is  written  fur  eflect,  and  scarcely  a  line  but  conveys  a  clear 
thought.     There  ai-e  a  few  phrases,  such  as  '*  heaven's  aerial  lawn/* 
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**  wearied  swains  in  parch td  bower,"  "earth  tinctiii*eil  red  with  blood/' 
w^hicli  are  out  of  taste  or  a%vkward;  but  certainly  nothing  like  the 
number  wlii<:h  iiiight  be  pointed  to  as  minor  bleniiahes  in  W^ords- 
wortb.  AYhat  obscmity  there  is,  is  lather  in  following  out  the 
thought  thau  in  the  actual  expressions,  for  gome  of  the  poems  fall  off 
considerably  towards  their  concliLsion,  and  the  whole  h  not  always 
sufficiently  under  ibe  dorninion  of  the  leading  idea,  —  while  the 
attempt  to  connect  the  subject  with  the  Sunday  is  sometimes  forced, 
from  the  different  parts  of  the  work  being,  as  the  author  says, 
"  adapted  with  more  or  less  propriety  to  the  successive  portions  of 
the  Liturgy,  rather  than  originally  suggested  by  them."  Our  meanin;^ 
may  be  seen  in  the  "  Hymn  on  Trinity  Sunday/'  where  the  leading 
idea  of  the  Trinity  is  very  beautifully  carried  out  during  the  first 
part  of  the  poem,  w^th  the  striking  illustration  of  the  three  aisles 
of  the  cathedral : — 

**  Three  solemn  pmta  together  twine, 
In  harmdjiy'fl  mraterious  line ; 
Three  lolema  aistes  npproacJi  the  shrme ;  **— 

but  the  thought  is  aftenvards  somewhat  lost  in  the  general  descrip- 
tion of  worldlincss  wliicb  follows.  It  would  be  a  work  well  deser>'- 
ing  the  labour,  and  one  which  would  best  show  both  the  deptli 
and  general  consistency  of  the  thouglits,  if  any  one,  with  taste  anil 
delicacy  of  handling,  were  to  write  such  an  **  Analysis  of  the '  Christian 
Year '"as  Mr,  Robertson  has  left  of  *'ln  Memoriam."  Nor  can  we 
omit  to  notice  that  constant  felicity  of  single  expressions  which  tlie 
simplicity  and  reality  of  the  style  gives  it.  It  is  difficult  to  do  justice 
to  such  phrases  ai>art  from  their  context,  but  there  are  many  which 
lix  themselves  in  out  mind  like  proverbs,  such  as,— 

•*  The  loving  eye  that  watchefl  thine.. 
C10W3  as  the  air  that  vrapi  tiiee  roimd ; ' ' 

%— 

"  Ho  who  dwcU«  above 
Knows  oil,  yet  lovea  us  better  than  He  know* ;  '* 


I 


**  Stiive  not  to  wind  onrselves  too  high, 
For  sinful  man  beneath  the  ekj ; " 


**  Why  should  we  ehrink  and  fear  to  live  alone, 
Since  all  alono,  so  Heaven  ha^i  willed,  we  die  ?  ** 

But  in  fact  it  may  be  truly  said  that  tliere  is  hardly  a  poem  in  the 
volume  "without  some  thought  or  expression  wliicli  emi>hatically 
*'finda  us;"  and  if  we  add,  what  will  be  tlie  experience  of  many 
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readers,  that,  dinost  as  in   Scripture  itself,  we  always  discover  ib 
them  sometiiing  fresh  and  new,  and  that,— 

tf  Ab  for  some  dear  fautilmr  strain, 
Untircd,  we  oak  and  oak  ag&in  ; 
Ever,  in  its  melodious  Bto(re, 
Finding  a  spell  unteard  before/* — ► 

wc  have  perliaps  one  of  the  best  criterions  of  what  may  surely  weU  he 
called  a  Divine  roeiii. 

We  shall  not  attempt  at  present  to  notice  Mr.  Keble's  other  works, 
to  which  we  liave  occasionally  aEiided :  they  are  interesting  in  many 
respects ;  but  no  one  can  doubt  that  his  fame  will  rest  upon  the 
'*  Christian  Year,"  In  speaking  of  this,  and  indeed  of  his  whole  life, 
we  have  endeavoured,  while  warmly  expressing  our  admiration,  to  do  so 
with  a  freedom  without  which  criticism  woidd  be  woithless ;  and  we 
have  thought  that  his  claim  to  be  considered  a  tnie  poet  might  be 
most  fairly  tested  by  a  comparison  witli  other  great  poets  of  his  time, 
specially  Wordsworth,  who  was  nearest  to  him  in  tone,  and  was 
iost  avowedly  the  source  of  much  of  Ids  inspu^tion.  Interior, 
indeed,  as  he  must  necessarily  be  considered  both  in  depth  of  thought 
and  in  poetical  power  to  that  great  master,  he  lias  yet  struck  a  chord 
of  more  universal  interest  and  sympathy.  And  as  we  have  felt  in 
describing  him  personally,  that  tho  character  of  such  a  man  is  a  real 
glor)^  to  his  country,  as  well  as  to  the  Church,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  highest,  because  one  of  the  most  legitimate,  ornaments ; — so  we 
may  reckon  amongst  the  best  signs  of  an  Age,  which  he  was  liimself 
too  much  inclined  to  regard  as  one  of  hardness  and  decline,  the  fact 
that  poetry,  so  pure  and  unworldly,  should  be,  far  above  any  other 
that  can  be  named,  the  constant  companion  of  every  class  of  thoughtful 
Englishmen  and  Englishwainun, — a  true  "  Eirenicon/'  in  which,  spite 
of  all  differences  of  thought  and  feeling,— 

"  HeconcQt^d  ChriHtiana  meet. 
And  faco  to  face  and  heart  to  heart, 
Iligh  thoughts  of  holy  Ioyc  impart. 
In  lilence  meek  or  converBe  sweet.** 

W.  C.  Lake. 
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SURELY  the  survival  of  the  ordmaiiee  of  preaching  in  its  present 
state  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  signs  in  our  remarkable  age. 
When  we  reflect  that  at  a  certain  time  every  Sunday,  about  a  million 
and  a  half  of  our  people  are  sitting  perfectly  still,  listening  for  the 
most  part  to  ordinaiy  men,  in  a  yevy  onlinary  tone,  telling  them 
partly  what  they  all  knew  before,  partly  what  few  of  them  care  to 
know,  and  that  with  the  most  bliinieless  decoriun,  a  pixjblem  presents 
itself,  wliieh  neither  national  chamcter  nor  the  force  of  habit  seems 
quite  enough  to  resolve.  If  anything  were  really  accomplished  by  the 
generaUty  of  preaching— any  pleasure,  or  even  any  offence  given— tliis 
would  not  be  so  hani  to  undei'stand.  Englishmen  woulil  miturally 
come  together  and  listen  if  any  practical  work  were  in  hand :  men 
and  women  of  any  nation  would  come  to  have  their  cars  tickled ;  and 
we  fear  poor  hnman  nature,  by  the  mere  force  of  oppositimi,  would  be 
attracted  to  hear  itself  abused. 

But  the  wonder  is,  that  not  one  (jf  these  elements  is  found  in 
ordinary  |)reaehing.  Nothing  is  proposed  to  be  done;  no  likings  of 
the  hearers  are  consulted ;  none  of  their  opinions  are  controverted- 
The  driest  and  dreariest  commonplaces  are  reiterated  during  the  pre- 


scribed  half-liour ;  and  the  merit,  as  Pericles  said  of  %voraen,  belongs 
to  that  discourse,  of  which  there  is  afterwards  the  least  niention  for 
praise  or  for  blame.  And  this  is  really  no  exaggeration,  but  the 
strictly  true  account  of  what  takes  place,  and  of  what  many  excellent 
people  would  maintain  ought  to  take  place.  Any  effect  followmg 
upon  a  sermon  w^ould,  in  their  view,  be  an  iiregidarity  better  avoided. 
Its  use,  in  their  view,  is  to  keep  men  in  a  prescribed  and  even  course 
— ^not  to  rouse,  but  to  soothe ;  not  to  convince,  but  to  confirm ;  not  to 
attract,  but  to  keep  at  rest.  We  once  heard  it  asserted  by  a  clergy- 
man, wdio  had  been  listening  for  many  years  to  some  of  the  best  paid, 
and  therefore  we  suppose  the  best,  preaching  in  the  kingdom,  tliat  he 
never  in  his  life  knew  the  slightest  good  produced  by  a  sermon.  And 
yet,  what  says  one  of  the  most  original  and  earnest  writers  of  our  time  ? 

"  When  the  preacher  speaks  out  of  the  overflowing  of  a  genuine  ChristisQ 
enthusiasm,  his  words  will  echo  La  the  memories  of  niany  until  th(*  Sunday 
comes  round  again.  In  pririods  when  the  pulpits  of  a  coimtrj  are  occupied 
by  the  foremost  men  of  their  time  for  genius  and  ^risdom,  this  institution 
may  sway  and  form  the  mind  of  a  nation."* 

AlaS;  alas !  Contrast  with  these  words  the  pitiful  '*  0  dear  dear  " 
kind  of  look  of  almost  every  congregation  listening  to  an  ordinary 
germon  in  tlie  Church  of  England,  What  are  these  people  getting  ? 
lessons  in  patience  ?  So  said  the  good  Geoi^e  Herbert :  *'  If  the 
sennon  lacketh  sense,  God  takes  the  text,  and  preaches  patience." 
But  we  fear  so  good  an  account  cannot  l>e  given.  Bather  are  they 
learning  a  far  less  desirable  lesson — ^a  lesson  in  which  most  of  them, 
thanks  to  their  teachers,  are  considerable  adepts :- — how  to  attach  no 
meaning  at  all  to  the  most  solemn  words,  A  dangerous  acconiplish- 
Bient  truly:  one  which  in  Charles  II/s  time  bore  fniit  in  this  our 
land,  and  may  again  one  day.  This  crystallized  orthodoxy  is  really 
becoming  a  most  serious  matter  Not  that  we  want  the  orthodoxy  to 
become  less  pure,  but  that  we  want  to  see  it  live  and  stir.  The 
sermon  is  become  a  kind  of  phylactery  worn  on  the  forehead  of  the 
congregation  to  charm  its  conscience,  and  save  the  trouble  of  think- 
ing. And  we  know  what  One  said  of  those  times  when  men  iLsed  the 
good  words  of  God  s  law  for  such  a  purpose. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  this  unpromising  description  will  be 
found  more  generally  to  apply  to  the  sermons  of  Churchmen  than  of 
Nonconformists,  The  latter,  whatever  may  be  the  prescribed  liabit^ 
of  the  body  to  which  they  belong,  are  not  so  much  committed  to  a 
routine  as  we  are,  Tlie  skirmisher  is  ever  freer  in  his  movements 
than  he  who  marches  in  the  mnka ;  and  it  has  been  with  a  view  to 
see  wdiat  residt  this  comparative  lightness  of  armour  prodnces,  that 
we  have  made  a  selection  out  of  the  numerous  volimies  of  non- 

♦  "Ecce  Homo/'  p,  223. 
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conformist  sermons  sent  to  us,  and  have  grouped  them  together  at  the 
heml  of  this  article* 

Shfdl  we,  before  beginning  our  critique,  make  just  one  remark, 
which  rnaj  savour  of  Anglican  prejudice,  but  which  really  reports  our 
impression  from  what  we  wished  to  be  an  luiprejudiced  examination! 
It  is  this;  that  nonconformist  mediocrity  in  our  time  seems  to  be 
something  even  below  Anglican  mediocrity.  The  latter,  however 
t^ne,  flat,  ignorant  of  man  and  of  the  time,  has  yet  a  certain  passable 
respectabihty  about  it.  If  such  a  degree  of  persistency  of  purpose  may 
be  assumed  as  would  suffice  for  reading  through  a  sermon  written  by 
this  class  of  preachers,  we  do  not  know  that,  beyond  of  course  its 
paralyzing  influence,  it  coidd  possibly  do  any  one  hami.  But  this  is 
far  from  true  of  the  mediocre  nonconfonnist  sermon.  We  have  been 
looking  over  some  (not  included,  we  beg  to  obsene,  among  those  at 
the  head  of  our  article)  which  are  simply  disreputable.  Having  not 
a  thonght  in  his  head  winch  can  attract  his  hearers,  the  orator  betakes 
himself  to  shrieking  out  vociferations  against  articles  of  the  Christian 
faith,  or  against  supposed  Anglican  practices,  or  againi^t  an}ihing 
which  happens  to  be  unpopidar  at  the  moment.  It  is  as  if  the  skir- 
misher in  front,  lacking  opportunities  of  cUstinction,  were  to  display 
his  valour  by  ever  and  anon  wheehng  round  and  discharging  his  piece 
in  the  face  of  the  main  army. 

Veiy  diilerent  in  character  are  the  sermons  which  we  have  named 
at  the  head  of  this  article ;  and  we  are  not  certain  whether,  when  we 
have  said  our  say  about  thein,  we  may  not  be  almost  suspected  of  a 
prejudice  in  the  other  direction.  It  is,  we  hope,  quite  needless  for  us 
to  disclahu  sucli  a  bias :  Init  it  may  not  be  altogether  superfluous 
to  confess,  in  its  stead,  to  an  earnest  wisli  that  we  of  tlie  Church  of 
England  knew  more  of  the  training  and  work  of  our  nonconfonnist 
fcllow-countr^^men,  if  it  were  only  for  example  to  ourselves.  Our  own 
theological  tmining,  \QTy  recently  described  by  an  able  waiter  in  this 
journal,  is  not  so  satis  factor}',  that  it  might  not  witli  advantage  borrow 
from  any  body  of  Christians  M^luch  really  professes  to  educate  for  the 
ministry  at  alb  And  it  is  with  the  desii-e  of  shewing  to  readers,  who 
may  never  have  even  heard  the  names  of  the  preachers,  some  of  the 
fruits  of  nonconformist  training,  that  we  have  studied,  and  now  pro- 
ceed to  report  on,  tlie  sermons  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

Mr.  HuH's  remarkable  volume  of  sermons  was  published  after  his 
death,  winch  took  place  at  tlie  early  age  of  31.  His  ministry  (at  Union 
Chapel,  King*s  Lynn)  extended  ironi  March,  1856,  to  October,  1861. 
"None  of  the  sermons  were  prepared  for  the  press  by  himself,  and 
the  manuscripts  of  oidy  three  received  his  re\dsion  v  the  remainder 
have  been  taken  from  posthimions  manuscripts,  more  or  less  im- 
perfect, and  from  shorthand  notes  of  sermons  taken  during  deUvery." 


Recetti  Nofuonformist  Sermons, 


— (Preface.)  By  this  notice  we  are  remuidecl  of  the  circiinistaiiceg 
under  which  the  sermons  of  Eobertson  of  Brighton  were  piihliahed 
Nor  is  this  the  only  reminder  occurring  in  the  course  of  perusal 
These  sermons  themselves  hear  tokens  of  stndy,  and  to  a  cert>ain 
extent  imitation,  of  that  original  and  powerful  preacher.  But  in 
saying  this,  we  would  not  he  understood  in  the  least  degree  to 
detract  from  Mr.  Hidl's  unquestionable  merits.  The  imitation  is 
not  so  close  as  to  he  ser\nle :  nay,  is  rather  the  unavoidable  con- 
sequence of  one  man  of  genius  being  drawn  into  the  track  of 
anotlier,  than  of  any  even  the  least  conscious  affectation.  For 
there  i^  true  genius  in  Mr.  Hull :  power  of  expressing  striking 
thoughts  in  striking  words :  of  laying  hold  on  the  central  interest 
of  a  topic  and  carrying  it  with  masterly  force  into  the  Iiearts  of 
his  hearers,  and  this  Avith  singidar  good  taste.  We  have  hardly 
noted  more  than  two  or  three  offences  against  taste  in  the  whole 
volume  ;  which  for  so  young  a  man  is  really  remarkable.  And  whOe 
there  is  much  independence  of  mind,  the  same  calm  assured  faith  in 
the  great  Gospel  verities  runs  through  every  part  of  the  sermons.  The 
book  speaks  unmistakeably  of  tlioroughly  good  training,  supervening 
on  a  piouSj  gentle,  but  at  the  same  time  earnest  and  aspiring  spirit. 
That  body  of  Christians  is  happy,  which  possessed  such  a  neophyte, 
and  could  so  fit  him  for  his  work. 

But  we  proceed  to  justify  our  eulogium  by  presenting  our  readers 
with  some  extracts  from  Mr.  Hull's  sermons.  We  shall  take  them  as 
they  stnu^k  us  in  reading  the  volume :  fragments,  but  illustrative  of 
power  over  thought  and  its  expression. 

On  the  text  "  In  everything  give  thanks  :  "~ 

"  Are  we  not  bound  to  believe  that  the  far-seeing  Eye,  which  sees  to-day 
what  we  ghall  bo  eternally,  sees  aUo  every  triile  that  we  require  as  disci- 
pline 1  Arid  if  that  be  true,  is  there  any  event  of  which  we  can  say,  *  I  am 
not  bound  to  be  thankful  here  *  %  I  believe  that  the  more  deeply  any  man 
is  led  to  search  into  those  dark  *  chambers  of  imagery'  which  lie  In  the 
human  soul,  the  more  profoundl}'^  he  feels  that  he  cannot  understand  by 
what  discipline  God  vnU  purge  him  from  his  idols,  and  therefore  will  accept 
trustfully  the  vpry  darkest  and  strangest  d^jalings  of  his  Father,  For  there 
are  idols  in  every  man's  heart,  which  are  almost  concmled  from  himself  j  we 
see  them  only  when  the  lightning- flash  of  some  gre^at  sorrow  lights  up  the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  temple  of  the  souL  And  who  that  ever  experienced 
that  insight  into  his  hidden  idolatry,  diil  not  tmA  compelled  to  say  in  awe, 
*  God  only  knows  what  cha^^tisement  I  nceil ;  I  will  accept  all  He  sends, 
for  it  is  meant  to  make  nw  pure  and  true'  \  And  if  we  tirmly  believed  that 
our  Father  was  ce^u«iek'ssly  training;  us  in 
cvertjihiuf}  to  give  thanks/' — (P.  26.) 

In  a  sermon  on   *'  The  Attainment 
hi.  2)  :— 

"Men  fancy  that  if  a  man  bo  in  Chri.t  he  id  certain  to  kivow  the  highest 


His  imagrs  we  sliould  learn  in 
of  the  Kesurrection  **  (riiil. 
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blessedness  on  the  resurrection  morning,  Piinl*s  words  imply  that  the 
blessscdness  wil]  be  greater  or  less,  juat  as  the  man  has  entered  into  fellow- 
ahip  with  Clirist's  sufterings  here ;  tloat  it  is  an  on f growth  of  tfiat  fellowship. 
In  a  word,  just  as  the  perfect  beauty  of  the  flower  liefi  dormant  in  the  seed, 
and  thnmgh  its  burial  in  the  cold  eaith  is  invisibly  developing  it^lf,  to 
bloom  forth  at  the  voice  of  spring,  so  the  |)erfect  beauty  of  the  resurrection 
is  hidden  in  the  Christian  now  ;  and  by  all  his  toil  and  struggle,  that  germ 
of  glory  is  growing.  Just  as  the  mental  power  and  strong  determined  will 
of  the  man  are  hidden  in  the  child,  and  are  maturing  unconsciously  through 
all  the  wonder  of  its  infancy,  so  the  resurrection  manhood  of  the  soul  is 
lying  in  it  timing  this  childhood  of  time*  and  by  the  education  of  fellow- 
ship with  Christ,  and  struggle  to  he  Christ-like,  is  advancing  to  its  final 
splendour."— (P.  36.) 

And  the  same  thought  is  put  even  more  strikingly  farther  on  in 
the  sermon ; — 

**  He  (St  Paul)  seemed  to  see  the  far-off  light  of  the  resurrection  mormng, 
even  amid  the  rush  and  tuniult  of  strange  unfriendly  cities ;  he  seemed  to 
hear  its  voices  always  summoning  him  acixiss  the  sea  of  death ;  and  in  reply 
to  fit  himself  for  actitm,  if  by  any  meatus  he  might  reach  it.  But  alas  I  how 
feebly  do  wo  feel  that  as  a  motive  for  endeavour !  We  lash  ourselves  into 
exertion  by  fear,  when  wo  might  be  so  cheered  into  it  by  sweet  hope,  as  to 
l>ecome  imconacious  of  toil  Did  we  but  realize  tlie  glory  of  our  future,  and 
8ee  it  in  all  it«  solemn  cert^iinty,  amid  the  dusty  work  of  to-day,  we  should 
dash  aside  temptation  from  our  path,  and  march  straight  onwanls  towards 
the  deepening  splendour  of  the  everlasting  morning.  Look  at  it^  my 
brothers  i  It  is  near,  and  every  moment  Jieai^r,  rising  already  above  the 
dusky  horizon  of  time.  Death  reffefifnttfs  us  not.  We,  we  are  the  same 
licings  that  we  shall  be  ;  and  the  burning  seraph  that  will  bow  before  the 
Li\mh  m  within  the  soul  now.  Let  us  awiiken,  let  us  arise :  let  us  rouae 
ourselves  into  action,  if  *  by  any  means  we  might  attain  the  i-esurrection  of 
the  demU' "— (P.  43.) 

The  author's  favourite  subjects  are  of  this  kind;  a  circumstance 
betoayiiig  perhaps  (we  know  not  the  particulars  of  his  short  career)  a 
consciousness  of  the  probability  of  early  deatk  In  a  sermon  on 
**  Christian  Joy,"  we  read, — 

**  There  are  men,  and  I  confess  T  sympathize  with  them  most  cordially, 
who  lind  Httlc  charm  in  the  jiupular  pictures  ivf  the  happiness  of  heaven. 
IrMiat,  they  ask  you,  what  to  us  are  the  cloutlless  skies,  the  bright  fields,  the 
choral  uiusic,  which  are  so  often  painted  as  reeerved  for  the  good  ?  We 
want  to  1>B  freed  fmui  the  curse  of  self,  we  want  to  be  tilled  with  the 
eternal  love  that  shall  rouse  us  to  labour  for  God  ;  not  to  be  lulled  in 
eternid  shunber.  We  want  the  immortal  youth  that  shall  aspire  after  Ood^s 
life  ;  not  inmioiial  ease.  For  the  deepest  cry  of  man  is,  not  for  hajjpiness, 
but  to  be  pure,  noble,  self-sacrificing,  divine ;  in  one  word,  to  be  filled  with 
that  which  the  Christian  Bible  calls  the  'peace  of  God.*  " — (P.  50.) 

"  Christian  joy,"  he  says,  **  is  inexpressible  from  the  depth  of  its  emotion. 
It  ifl  not  the  joy  of  shouts,  and  excitement^  and  manifest  exxdtation.  It  is 
not  a  lond  *  Glory  to  God,'  groaned  at  the  end  of  a  prayer.  It  is  too  calm  in 
its  deptlis  for  language  to  utter  it'' — ^(I^,  55.) 

"Some  men  seem  to  fancy  that  they  shall  gain  joy  by  entering  heaven. 
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But  joy,  as  we  havo  Btnm,  is  not  gained  or  lost  by  any  change  of  atato  ;  it 
belongs  to  the  immortal  soul.  Yuii  cannot  fi^t  into  heaven.  JItiaven  nnist 
t  liter  tjotj.  You  nmst  carry  heaven  with  you  in  the  joy  of  Clirist,  or  you 
will  find  no  heaven  beyond  the  grave.*' — (P.  56.) 

Let  us  take  an  example  of  a  different  kind,  fit)m  a  sernion  on 
"  Thy  will  be  done :  "— 

"  There  is  a  tendency  in  man  to  confuse  Go^re  will  with  the  thought  of 
an  irresistihle  force,  TotaDy  distinct  as  the  ideu  of  wiU  is  from  tliat  of 
•.men*  power,  men  have  been  perpetually  j>rone  to  regard  them  a»s  the  same, 
nd  thufl  utterly  to  misundersstand  the  Christian  meaning  of  the  words 
'  Thy  will  he  done.*  This  confusion  may  arise  very  natundly  from  the  ccrn- 
sciousnesa  of  human  insignihcance.  Contemplating  the  grandeur  of  God, 
and  overu*hiduied  before  the  majesty  tliat  rtdefj  the  universe  at  Ms  ploitsure, 
man  may  submit  to  God's  will  because  it  ^eemg  an  awful  power  which  can* 
not  he  resisted,  Now  this  conception  of  God's  wnll  ob  an  iiTesi8tiljlo  force 
springs  from  forgetfulne&s  of  the  great  difference  between  Ciod  s  rule  in  the 
kingdom  of  matter  and  his  will  in  the  kingdom  of  soids*  h\  nature,  God's 
will  and  his  power  are  one.  Stare  revolve  and  shine,  seas  ebb  and  How,  in 
obedience  to  a  might  which  they  cannot  resist  In  nature,  God  s  ^vill  is 
irresistible.  But  the  cAsentiai  feature  of  spirit  is  its  capacity  for  resisting 
Goil  This  is  the  ground  of  all  moral  life,  of  all  right  and  ^vrong.  Xo 
mere  force  like  tliat  which  reigns  in  the  material  world  C4in  conquer  a  aonl : 
the  only  influences  that  can  subdue  it  ai-e  thoso  of  tmtji  and  love,  and  man 
can  resist  ihem.  To  regard  God's  will  as  a  blind  irresistible  power,  to  sub- 
mit to  it  when  it  brings  sorrow,  merely  because  it  is  vain  to  I'esist  an  infinite 
,  might,  is  to  forget  our  very  nature  as  spiritual  beings ;  it  is  the  submission 
of  a  hfiiithen,  r>r  an  animal,  not  that  of  a  Christian  man.  Still  further,  this 
confusion  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  thought  of  God  as  a  Father.  You  can- 
not think  «'f  Him  in  that  aspect,  and  imagine  that  hi;^  will  is  carried  out 
among  men  simply  as  a  crushing  almighty  force  that  can  u[vhuld  or  ilestroy. 
You  must  think  of  it  as  a  well  of  love  and  grace,  moulding  and  blessing 
men  by  spii'itual  inJluencG^  for  their  lilghest  goo<^i  Here  then  we  have  the 
first  tendency  that  destroys  the  iiieanuig  of  the  pmyer.  For  whenever  man 
conceives  of  God^s  will  simply  as  irresistible  power,  submitting  to  it  only 
because  it  is  vain  to  struggle  with  its  might ;  whenever  ho  bows  his  own 
will  merely  liecauso  he  feels  that  an  ii-on  band  is  riding  amidst  the  darkness 
of  life,  destroying  hope  ami  bringing  in  soitow  ;  whenever  he  yields  only  to 
an  infinite  sternness  that  must  liave  its  way,  he  has  not  learned  anything  of 
the  deep  meaning  of  Christ's  pniyer,  *  Thy  will  be  done/  "^ — (Pp,  iy4'(>*) 

In  a  sennon  on  the  "  Gain  of  the  Christian  Conqneror,"  we  have  a 
passage  containing  a  wise  and  by  no  means  uimeeded  eaution  : — - 

"We  are  more  than  conquerors.  As  I  have  said,  that  phrase  implies 
tlmt  in  the  conquest  itself  is  something  greater  than  mere  conquest — it  is  its 
own  reward.  To  overcome  temptation  is  Inciter  than  to  have  had  no  temp- 
tation to  grapple  with;  for  the  conquest,  however  hardly  won,  leaves  the 
soul  greater,  stronger,  and  more  blessc<l.  But  here  at  tlie  outset,  we  must 
emphatically  guard  against  a  perversion  of  that  truth  m\M  wliich  men  are 
very  lialile  to  fall.  It  is  not  tnie  to  say  that  by  evcnj  stnujfjh  a  man 
becomes  better  than  if  he  had  liad  no  strnggle,  for  if  he  allow  himself 
unconsciously  to  slide  into  sin,  and  then  afterwards  resist  it,  he  is  not 
nobler  for  that  resistance  than  if  he  had  not  sinned  at  alL     We  must  dwell 
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on  this  for  a  inoment,  because  that  doctrine  has  of  late  become  very  pre- 
valent and  popular.  It  ha^  been  said  that  a  nian*8  eins  are  aids  to  progress, 
because,  by  falling  into  temptation  and  then  overcoming  it,  he  ia  stronger 
than  if  bo  bad  never  fallen.  It  has  been  said  that  juat  aa  we  see  the  beauty 
of  light  by  contrast  with  the  gloom  of  darkness,  so  a  man  may  know  more  of 
the  beauty  of  holiness  by  knowing  the  depths  of  evil  And  30x1  know  how 
many  popular  %mters  teach  that  doe  trine  in  its  most  danger^jTis  forms. 
They  tell  us  that  young  men  must  be  young  men  ;  that  by  a  few  outbursts 
of  wild  immoral  life  at  first,  they  give  vent  to  the  iierce  impulses  of  evil, 
— which  must  come  fortli^ — and  then  settle  down  into  a  cabiier  and  stronger 
manhfjod.  Now  every  form  of  that  doctrine  which  makes  sin  a  culture  is 
false,  immoral,  and  ungodly,  and  in  utterly  dilferent  frf3m  Paul's  assertion 
that  by  the  conquest  of  temptation  a  man  is  greater  than  if  he  bad  known 
none.  It  is  not  true  that  we  know  more  of  holiness  by  having  fallen  into 
sin.  Every  temptation  that  conquers  us — even  if  it  be  what  the  world  calls 
A  trifling  deviation  from  the  sUndard  of  spiritual  morality— does  yet  blind 
that  fine  spiritual  perception  by  which  we  distinguish  the  right  from  tho 
wrong.  Every  sin  leaves  a  ghastly  Bcar  on  the  inmiorlal  soul,  that  impedes 
it  from  soaring  upwards  to  Uod.  Holiness  known  by  its  contrast  to  sin  \ 
Does  the  man  who  has  lived  in  some  darkened  caveni,  and  ia  brought  forth 
to  gaze  on  the  sunrise  from  some  liillsidej  know  more  of  it«  be^iuty  than 
he  who  has  watched  with  the  eye  of  the  artist  every  tint  and  glow  of 
the  morning  splendour,  until  lie  can  paint  them  from  memory  1  Just  so,  he 
who  comes  forth  from  a  life  of  sm  to  holiness  is  half  blinded  with  its  glory, 
and  must  for  e%^er  know  it  less  than  the  man  who  by  resistance  has  kept  his 
soul  pure.  To  assert  that  we  know  it  thus  by  contrast,  is  a  cruel  and  blas- 
phemous lie.  And  it  is  equally  untnie  to  say  that  men  become  stronger  by 
falling  first,  and  overcoming  afterwards.  It  is  not  true  that  the  sleeping 
powers  of  evil  must  come  forth  into  actual  sin  ere  the  soul  can  become 
strong ;  they  must  come  fonvard  into  t^^mptation,  but  if  it  bo  resistai  man- 
fully, the  soul  becomes  eternally  more  inqx^rial  in  power  than  if  it  conquered 
affei*  falling.  I  grant  that  tho  repentant  sinner  may  have,  apparently, 
gr«?ater  impnh^es  of  joy  than  the  man  who  has  lived  from  childliood  a  calm 
and  saintly  life  ;  but  stronger  he  is  not,  for  true  strength  is  calm,  and  the 
fitful  jny  of  the  restored  prodigal  is  mingled  with  much  weakness  and  bitter 
eel f-con tempt.  In  direct  opposition  to  all  this,  Paul  is  sj>eakiDg  of  tempiU' 
tmns  remded — resisted  manfully,  unl^inchingly,  and  unto  drath  ;  and  he 
aflinna  that  he  who  conquers  thu^  is  greater  and  stronger  tlian  if  he  had 
never  been  tried/ —(Pp.  270-3,) 

We  cannot  forbear  one  more  quotation  fmm  this  same  sermon,  of  a 
more  rhetorical  kind,  full  of  eloquence  and  pathos : — 

'*  Passion  c>atches  iir\i  liy  antagonisms.  Difficulties  wake  it  into  stormy 
majesty,  and  it  makes  Ihem  its  servants.  Men  sj>eak  of  the  power  uf  cir- 
cmnstances  to  binder  a  Christian  life ;  of  course  they  liave  a  iiovver,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  true  that  a  strong  love  makes  the  most  adverse  circumstances 
the  grandest  aid  to  its  own  progress.  To  apply  this  now  to  the  point  before 
us.  We  may  see  in  eveiy  human  struggle,  how  gloriously  t<jmptations  thus 
strengthen  a  man's  love  for  the  Saviour.  Thus  the  man  of  passionate  tem- 
pemment  wrestles  down  the  fiery  impulse  of  a  great  passion,  and  when  the 
battle  storm  is  over,  he  finds  in  Ills  heart  a  deep,  calm  love  which  renders 
the  next  conquest  easier;  therefore  he  is  *more  than  comjueror/  The 
lonely  student  in  liis  chamber  fights  through  the  midnight  hours  with  a 
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iaMl^  iloiiM  whk'li  is  ilrivnng  liiia  t^  iinlK-lief ;  but  when  the  victory  is 
won,  his  t'Luili  18  alt  the  ik^epi^r  Ibr  the  Htrugi^h^,  ami  that  jstruggli3  is  hence- 
forth a  posae^'^ioii,  TCiideniijpf  liini  'in^^rt*  thna  coiHiuonir,'  Thtro  am 
atrug^'lcs  harder  than  tht\se,  and  nnknown  to  thu*  crowd  Thero  are  many 
KittleH  fought  nn  this  earth  of  which  God  alone^  heam  the  cry,  for  men  tell 
tliem  not  to  their  fellows.  There  are  men  bearing;  pi  enliar  ami  perpetual 
triok  ;  they  aeem  to  have  no  reward  here  ;  they  only  hold  fast  with  dilHt  iilty  ; 
the.re  ii^  no  rest  for  them  hnt  the  gmve,  AVe  may  see  the  fixi^d  patient  lips 
which  tell  of  struggle,  the  gleam  in  the  eye  whicli  tells  of  nWve  ;  we  do 
not  Bt*e  the  eontt\st,  nor  do  we  see  the  unearthly  light  whieli,  amidst  the 
gloom  of  the  pi^^scnt,  \9,  shining  on  those  inen*s  sotds,  tlie  light  of  a  gninder 
love  to  (jhrist,  which  will  hriglitc^n  amid  tlie  darknt*Ks  «>f  ileath,  and  aliini^ 
like  a  sttir  of  (iod  on  their  Inows  i'or  ever  and  ever ;  and  tlu^n  they  are 
*  more  than  conqueror;*/" — {P.  274.) 

W«-'  trust  our  readers  will  fetjl  tliat  we  have  justified  our  estimate  of 
^Ir,  HiilFs  powers  by  these  extracts,  which  might  have  been  con- 
sidcraldy  multiplied.  We  do  not  know  where  we  have  met  with 
sennoTis  in  which  fervid  eloquence  and  sobriety  of  judgment  were 
more  happily  combined. 

Mr,  liejuolds's  volume  of  aenuoas  gives  evidence  of  considerable 
powder  both  of  thouglit  and  expression*  We  sbaU  present  our  readers 
with  some  extraetf>  wliicli  will  justify  tliis  assertiuiL  But  at  the  same 
time,  we  cannot  help  desiderating  more  simplicity,  more  freedom  from 
the  t^nnluney  to  nieretricioos  ami  sensational  writing,  more  caution 
against  that  most  fatal  obstacle  to  the  practical  success  of  preaching, 
the  exaggeration  of  religious  states  of  uiiiid  and  habits  of  life. 

There  is  a  noble  sermon,  Ko.  III.  in  the  volume,  on  "  Unity  in 
Diversity/'  from  GaL  iii.  28,  On  "  neither  male  nor  female/'  Mr, 
Iteynolds  saya : — 

**  It  is  not  niemly  the  diflerenec  of  sox  of  which  th^  Apostle  is  speaking, 
but  rather  of  the  great  types  of  eharacter,  whieh,  though  not  cnnHned  to 
either  nex,  are  best  expressed  by  the  tturn.^  mnsrMlut*  and  fmilnuw.  By 
numctiUm  character  we  me^in  the  pn^dominanco  over  the  passions  of  reason 
and  consrrience,  the  energy  of  will,  the  submission  to  law,  tlie  eon^'jcioufi 
pride  of  indepc^ndenee,  strengtJi,  sclf-suflieiency,  r«)ljust  and  %'igoroii3  life. 
By  /('.mini He  charac^tiT,  whether  aei^n  in  woman  or  man,  we  nieau  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  atl'i'etions,  the  delight  of  ilependenee,  the  nm'e:isoiiing 
conflci<»«8ne.Sii  of  right,  the  strength  of  submission,  the  pijwer  of  su tiering, 
seU'-aacrilice,  and  waiting.  In  tlie  one  there  is  more  power  to  act,  in  the 
othi'r  to  endure.  The  j^trenj^th  *d'  the  one  i.H  energy,  and  of  the  other  is 
rest,  lioth  may  bi^  led  to  do  what  is  good;  hut  the  one  heeiuise  it  is  right, 
and  the  other  becau.se  it  va  lovely.  The  one  looks  at  reHginn  as  a  system  of 
prineiple.H,  the  other  as  the  exiiression  of  deep  feehngs.  The  one  sees  no 
religion  in  mere  states  of  mind,  devotionid  iio>«ture3,  strong  sentiments;  and 
the  other  cannot  understand  the  n^'Iigion  «d*  men?  prinei|>Ie  and  energ}^  Tli© 
one  is  raasitd  to  action  by  the  reconis  of  the  eonlliet  *jf  Daviil  or  Paul,  and 
rises  from  the  perusal  of  the  stniggle^^i  of  Dunyan  or  Luther  with  fivsh  zeal 
for  God  \  tlie  other  repjses  with  Mary  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  un'l  lirtving 
chosen  the  better  piirt,  will  not  have  it  taken  aivay.     The  one,  in  the  hour 
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of  Bpiritual  depression,  would  nish  into  tln3  world  of  action,  bear  burdens, 
do  iliflit'iilt  things,  and  become  all  tilings  U\  all  men,  s«.i  tiiat  by  any  raeans 
lie  might  glorify  God ;  the  other  will  steal  away  into  secrecy,  where  the 
lovedadcn  eoiil  may  Ijold  intercourse  with  the  liridegi\)om  of  the  Churcli^ 
and  pour  out  its  sorrows  and  joys  into  the  ear  of  Heaven,  for  the  mere 
luxury  of  doing  it.  The  one  is  a  servant  toiling  for  an  al:>sent  blaster,  the 
other  is  a  virgin  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  Bridegroom.  How  shall 
these  two  perpetually  reappearing  types  of  character  ever  be  harmonizt^d  I 
Wheixj  is  the  link  that  sliall  make  both  of  tliese  one  ?  8ince  they  do  exists 
can  we  wonder  that  the  prayer  is  long  hi  being  beartl,  '  Tliat  they  all  maj 
be  one,  even  as  Tbotij  Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee.* " — (Pp.  57-8.) 


Til  another  remarkable  semion  on 
following  ;— 


■  Ever}^-day  Life/*  we  have  tha 


"  I  know  that  it  is  possible  for  a  human  being  to  do  the  lianle^t, 
hiimhlest,  even  the  most  distasteful  human  work,  and  yet  to  move  along 
the  higliways  of  this  dusty,  detiled,  presruit  evil  world,  transforming  it  into 
a  paradise.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  done  that  no  Christian,  that 
no  rohgioTia  man,  can  hy  aiiy  posailiility  do,  which  no  amount  of  Christ iaa 
spirit  can  by  any  possibility  sanctify.  There  are  ways  of  doing  businesB^ 
that  are  the  devil's  own  ways  of  ruining  the  souLs  of  men.  There  are 
cheatery  and  systcnmtic  di.shonesty  that  nothing  can  justify  ;  which,  as  long 
m  they  are  persisted  in,  no  power  can  pardom  Tliere  is  work  done  in  this 
Christian  England  for  which,  so  long  as  it  is  j^ersevered  in,  it  is  mockery  to 
speak  of  the  hlood  of  Christ.  There  is  ko  pabdon  possible,  but  a  certaiiL 
fearful  looking  for  of  fiery  indignation. 

** There  is  work  done  at  which  huamu  nature  shudders;  there  is  work 
done,  which  though  not  actually  cfiminal,  none  but  tlie  hardest  hearts  can 
do^^ — none  hut  the  coldest  souls,  the  most  unlirotherly  hands  can  aecompUsh. 
There  is  a  stern  justice,  and  right  even,  wliich  have  no  bowels  in  thern- 
For  instance,  there  is  a  distress- wamint  now  on  the  way  to  some  poor 
widow;  It  will  quite  fill  up  the  measure  of  her  sorrows.  Slie  has  had  a 
hard  week's  work,  doing  her  veiy  bent ;  her  little  fatherless  child  has  been 
sick  of  the  fever ;  she  has  toiled  like  a  slave  in  some  little  shop  ever  since 
her  huslmnd's  death  ;  but  the  heavy  rain  ent*!red  the  broken  window  and 
spniJt  her  goods,  and  tmde  has  been  had,  and  the  rent  is  due.  8he  does 
not  know  it,  but  all  her  hopes  are  hanging  on  the  will  of  a  collector  em- 
ployed  by  some  landlord  who  rejoices  in  whole  streets  of  sucli  property  as 
her  poor  abode.  The  collector  talks  about  doing  his  duty ;  and  that  work 
of  breaking  the  widow  s  heart  will  he  dt>iie  by  him  as  calmly  as  if  he  were 
treading  on  a  broken  egg'shcll  Shall  not  He  that  fashioned  that  heart 
consider  it  ? 'M1?P-  271-2,) 

TliG  following  again  is  no  mean  specimen  of  fervent  and  telling 
eloqutince : — 

"  Take  heed  to  thyself,  0  man  of  Cod  !  Thou  mayest  deal  with  heavenly 
realities  imd  l>ivine  truths  uiitil  \\wj  are  mere  chei^smen  that  thou  art 
S'hifting  over  tlie  hoard  and  fighting  iuiaginary  battles  with.  Thou  mayegt 
fiul>stitute  the  intellectual  apjut'ciatina  of  the  ttuth  which  thou  liast  dis- 
r  overed,  for  the  spiritual  reception  of  it  into  thine  own  heart*  Thou  mayest 
fail  to  cidtivate  thine  own  ijmcr  life,  and  allow  evil  tli oughts  to  run  riot 
within  thee,  while  tliou  art  l;u.sy  witli  the  religion  of  others,  and  talking 
much  of  salvation.     i.)\  take  heed  to  thyself,  lest  by  thy  *  worila  or  ccai- 
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versation*  tliou  shouldat  degrade  that  Gospel  wliicli  \a  at  stake  in  thy 
jn^rson  \  The  whole  style  of  thy  deportxiicnt  should  truly  refract  the  light 
that  is  in  thy  heart.  There  should  Ijo  no  abrupt  and  wrctchcil  transition 
b£*tween  thy  solemn  words  in  the  class-room  and  all  thine  other  words. 
'Thy  charity  and  thy  ptpirit/  the  whole  of  thy  temper,  and  tlie  entire 
government  of  thy  passions,  should  reveal  that  stirvice  which  is  perfect 
fireedom.  Is  it  possihle  that  there  shouhl  he  a  professL'=d  teac:her  of  Ciirist^s 
morals  whose  hands  are  trembling  and  whose  head  is  aching  from  grievous 
or  wicked  excess  %  or  that  there  arc  lips  that  can  frame  to  utter  the  words  of 
Jesus  which  have  been  defiled  ^vith  slaiidisr,  ov  impurity,  or  profjmit^^— that 
out  of  the  same  mouth  proceed  blessing  and  ciursiug  ?  Is  it  possihle  that 
there  should  be  watchers  for  souls  whoae  *  faith  *  is  worthless,  whose  honour 
no  man  trusts,  or  whose  *  purity'  no  man  helieves  in?  Wat-cluTs,  indeed  I 
They  are  watchers  for  the  do^dl,  doing  his  work,  spreading  nets  ahnut  the 
feet  of  cliildren,  and  shedding  innocent  blood.  Suicides,  and  murderers  of 
souls,  such  raciu  will  *  not  perish  alone  in  their  iniquity.' 

" Take  heed  to  thyself,  O  man  of  God  1  and  lie  on  thy  watch  against  all 
these  things.  Thou  art  not  oidy  to  be  free  from  the  blame  of  others,  an<l 
from  the  accu^iation  of  thine  own  conscience,  but  to  be  a  pattern  (d"  jiurity 
and  honour,  of  spirit  and  love,  of  word  and  conversation.  Thou  art  to  ho 
a  specimen  of  what  a  Christian  ought  to  he,  in  the  transactions  of  daily  life, 
at  the  innennost  shrine  of  earthly  aflection,  on  the  liighways  of  the  world, 
in  the  parlour  and  the  committee-room,  in  journeys  and  at  h^me,  and  with 
all  classes  with  whom  thou  mayest  come  into  contact  A  pattern  to 
BELiE\-ER8.  Ordinary  believers  naturally  Inok  to  those  who  teach  for  the 
deepest  faith,  and  for  the  highest  kind  id*  Life.  *  A  city  set  on  a  hiQ  cannot 
be  hid.  A  lamp  is  not  covered  by  a  bushel,  hut  is  placed  on  a  candlestick, 
and  give^  light  to  all  that  are  in  tlie  house.  Let  your  light  so  shine  l^'fore 
men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  in 
in  heaven.* 

"Take  heed  to  thyself  r  for  the  sake  of  the  children  who  watch  thine 
every  movements— for  the  sake  of  the  Church  which  has  entnisted  Its 
honour  to  thy  keeping— for  the  sake  of  the  Cluist  whom  thou  ]n-ofesse8t  to 
serve — for  the  sake  of  that  {jrecious  soid  which  may  starve  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  and  be  lost  while  it  pours  forth  tidings  of  salvation." — {V\k  330-2.) 

Having  thus,  as  we  trust,  indicated  Mr.  Reynolds's  claim  to  high 
praise  as  a  preacher,  we  will  proceed  to  the  less  w*elcome  task  of 
pointing  out  faults  which  wo  loay  hope  are  not  ingrained  beyond 
possibility  of  cure. 

It  w^ere  pity  if  earnest  and  jiractieal  pleadings  like  his  were  always 
to  be  neutralized  by  exaggerations  «_>f  this  kind : — 

"  May  I  ask,  brethren,  what  subject  of  contemplation  most  interests  and 
absorbs  you?  What  theme  most  thoroughly  engrosses  your  attention  an<l 
gives  you  the  most  real  enjojincnt  ?  Is  your  highest  pleasure  in  tlie  pursuit 
of  art,  or  the  study  ot  science,  or  the  jjromotion  of  political  jjrogress,  or  ilio 
advancement  of  some  heneYf>lent  or  jdiilanthrnpic  object?  Is  your  main 
delight  in  devotion  to  worldly  bu&ineje.s,  in  ania^^sing  a  furtune,  in  acijiu'iug 
earthly  possessions  f  or  must  you  confess  that  your  delight  is  in  the  ]dea- 
snres  of  society,  the  excitements  of  music,  the  sensual  gratitication  of  your 
mere  animal  needs?  l)o  you  acknowledge  thai  your  delight  is  in  ycur^eif, 
in  your  favourite  Fchcmo  of  amiiFtir-mt  or  ^elf-edurnti*^n  1  or  dare  vok     'v 
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tlmt  you  have  learned  to  deliglit  ynurself  m  the  nature  and  perfections  of 
the  eternal  GcmJ?  Te^t  yourself  hy  the  simple  rule, — To  what  does  your! 
mind  fly  when  you  have  fiiiishod  your  day  s  work  %  Is  it  to  your  hobbj,  to 
your  self -indulgence,  to  some  frt-sh  scheme  of  cnterprific,  to  the  book,  or  the 
scene,  or  the  pleasure  which  driven  serious  thought  from  the  mind,  tliai  yott 
instinctively  turn  1  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  natural  to  you  to  canieon* 
plate  the  idtial  of  all  beauty,  the  source  of  all  power»  the  giver  of  all  good, 
the  foundation  of  all  righteousness,  the  complex  of  all  causes, — the  eternal, 
the  holy,  the  almighty,  the  loving,  the  blessed  God  1  Is  God  himself  yotir 
most  exceeding  joy  ?  Does  your  soid  swell  with  the  sublime  conception  of 
his  nature  ajid  character?  If  so,  the  Lord  himself  is  preparing  you  to 
receive  the  desires  of  your  heart,** — ^(Pp.  123-4.) 

And  tins : — 

**  Verily,  if  the  place  of  public  amusement  or  scientific  instruction,  if  the 
university,  the  ball-room,  or  the  warehouse,  if  the  baud  of  music,  the  shop, 
or  iJie  dance,  have  greater  attractions  for  you  than  the  house  of  prayer,  then 
it  is  clear  tlmt  you  cannot  yet  know  the  unspeakable  majesty,  the  infinite 
power  of  this  great  liea\*enly  Father  of  youra** — (P.  204.) 

Or  confusion  such  as  tMs,  in  which  pardon  is  (rhetorically  only,  we 
presume)  made  to  consist  of  those  practical  results  which  spring  out 
ofit:— 

"The  infusion  of  righteousness  in  us,  the  regeneration  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  new  heart,  the  repentance  towards  God  which  Christ  is  exalted  to  give, 
r>,  the  form  in  which  the  li^niission  of  the  chief  and  first  penalty  of  sin 
takf\9  place.  Our  new  and  holy  lif»J  is  not  the  grfjund  of  our  justification — 
which  is,  ahis  !  the  hopeless  iloctrine  of  certain  extremes  of  theological 
opiiuon— nor  is  it,  strictly  speaking,  the  conseriuence  of  our  pardon  and 
accept^uice  with  God ;  but  it  is  in  one  sense  ihe  inmlmi  iM/^  it  is  the  way 
in  whicli  the  Holy  Ghost  slays  that  emmty  within  us  which  was  the  great 
curse  of  sin,  and  actually  undoes  the  penal  consequences  of  our  original, 
actiialj  and  habituid  t>ina"— (P,  29,) 

Here  and  there  we  have  expressions  and  words  wldch  need  sioipli- 
fying  or  pruning  away.  Thus  the  verb  to  "nieeten/*  for  to  make 
meet :  ''  aloofness,"  for  separation :  the  ascription  of  praise  in  Eev, 
L  5,  called  '*  the  great  thunder-psalm  of  the  universe : "  "  righteous 
indignation "  spoken  of  as  **  tlaundering  dow^n  a  wrong "  And  in 
Sermon  X.,  '*  About  the  Father*s  Business,"  we  find  the  following 
example  both  of  meretricious  WTiting  and  of  rhetorical  bathos : — 

"  The  ^lan  wlio^  in  lliree  yeara  afterwards^  produced  by  his  tijaclilng,  his 
mirftcles,  ttnd  Iiis  divith,  such  a  tremendous  ellect  on  mankind,  that  the  old 
world  has  been  n^ding  e\xir  since  with  the  blow  which  He  dealt  on  its  pre- 
juiliccs  and  the  sweeji  that  He  made  of  its  philosophies  and  its  idols;  the 
wondeifiil  Hein^'  whost-  words  are  tn  thi:^  day  binding  up  broken  hearts, 
opening  duom  into  heaven  for  poor  wanderers  in  every  clime,  shaking  the 
tlironci)  of  the  eLu1;h,  throwing  down  the  gates  of  braaa,  and  overturning  tlie 
institutions  of  centuries  ;  the  Eeiiig  who  u  destined  to  be  the  universal 
Saviour  and  Teacher,  as  He  will  prove  to  be  the  abBoluto  Lord  and  Judge 
of  the  bmnan  race,^spent  tlilrly  years  of  his  mysti»r[ous  life  in  absolute, 
unbroken,  stdl-containeJ,  unobserved,  awful  secrecy/' — (P.  187.) 
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We  mention  these  tilings  not  becniise  they  ate  rare  in  tlie  writings 
of  the  mob  of  preacliers,  hut  because  they  ai-e  quite  imworthy  of  Air. 
Keynolds :  because  we  hope  to  meet  agtiin  his  warmth,  and  tender- 
ness, and  eloquence,  purified  fmni  these  blemishes. 

The  next  preacher  on  our  list  is  one  of  a  \^ry  difierent,  and  to  oui* 

mind  of  a  superior  kind.      In  Afr  Dale's  "Discourses  on  Special 

'  Occasions,'*  we  ha%'e  some  of  the  linest  specimens  of  modern  preach- 

[ing.     His  earnest  downright  i>ractical  Christian  morality  is  earned 

'  into  the  hciirts  and  consciences  of  his  hearers  by  words  at  the  same 

time  plain  and  yet  weighty  and  rhetorical     He  knows  well  how  to 

embody  that  which  is  beautiful  in  glowing  description,  without  any- 

I  where  ranning  into  exaggeration,  or  oversteppijig  the  bounds  of  pure 

t  taste.     The  following  passage  from  the  second  sermon,  on  "  Morality 

and  Eeligion,''  may  serve  as  a  fair  description  of  the  matters  on  which 

I  bis  pleading  is  most  powerful : — 

"  I  kin.>w  that  ar>me  of  yoa  are  very  impatient  alwut  what  you  call  *  moral 
I  sermons.'  If  I  preach  about  the  mystery  ami  bii'ssodness  uf  looking  r^n  the 
;  face  of  Cxod,  the  j^dory  of  tlie  life  to  come,  the  duty  iff  iiitensifyiiij^  th«3  devout 
affectiruis,  the  intinite  love  and  coniprt.ssi<>n  of  our  Lord  Jeijus  Christ,  and 
your  heart  k  thrilled  witli  cinotioii — you  are  satisfied  :  but  if  I  preach  nhout 
'  *  weights  and  measures/  you  go  home — srmie  of  you^and  think  that  your 
time  hiis  IxMin  wast^-J.  Tliis  \&  mere  morahty,  you  say  ;  there  is  no  relijiion 
'  in  it.  If  I  proatib  about  the  sinss  of  the  h(;art  apiinst  Godj  it  is  right 
enough :  if  I  preach  al)out  tlie  sins  of  the  tongue  iigainst  man,  you  think 
I  you  might  as  weD  have  stopped  away.  Now  rf  jmi  thought  that  nobody 
to  whom  I  preach  ever  gives  abort  weight  and  bad  measure,  misleads  a 
customer  about  the  quaUty  of  goods,  or  takes  an  unfair  advantage  of  the 
ignorance  of  those  with  whom  he  transacts  business ;  if  you  tliought  that 
tiobrnly  to  whom  I  preach  ever  speaks  recklessly,  carelessly,  maligmmtly 
ahout  others ;  it  would  be  reasonable  enough  to  Siiy  that  there  is  no  ueed  to 
preach  about  these,  tilings.  But  you  do  not  think  thiit^  You  know  too 
that  men  commit  these  sins  without  feehug  how  wrong  they  are  ^commit 
them  carelessly  and  almost  without  knowing  it :  why,  then,  should  I  not 
preach  ahout  them  1  It  seems  to  me  that  the  difference  between  lying  and 
8|)eakjng  the  truth  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  than  the  difl'erence 
Detween  Calvinism  and  Arminianism  ;  and  that  th(^  diHereuce  between 
Romanism  and  Protestantism  m  less  serious  than  the  ditierence  between 
integrity  and  knavery.  You  may  not  be  able  to  understfuid  the  first  half 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesiaus^  and  yet  go  to  heaven  at  hist ;  but  if  you 
are  careless  about  the  second  Iialf,  in  wliich  St.  Paul  warns  you  ^igaingt 
theft  and  falsehood  and  imgoverned  passion,  it  is  certain  you  will  not  go 
there.  And  yet  there  are  some  of  you  Avho  like  to  hear  sennons  about  the 
doctrine  of  Elet^tion  and  the  Perseverance  of  the  Saints,  and  sermons  against 
Transubstantiation,  and  sermons  that  make  your  hearts  leap  and  your  pulse 
beat  high,  who  have  a  feeling  that  a  minister  wastes  his  own  time  and  the 
time  of  his  congregation  when  he  prt^ches  against  common  vices,  and 
enforces  the  obligations  of  common  virtues .  You  do  not  really  tliink  that 
these  things  are  imimprjrtant,  but  you  thiiik  that  they  may  be  left  to  care 
for  themselves.  You  under-estimate  the  necessity  of  moral  instmction  and 
discipline. 
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•*  For  m js<*lf,  T  feel  tlitnr  necessity  mnri>  deeply  every  week  I  live,  and  I 
only  regret  that  the  custoras  aod  hiibita  of  our  cliurches  do  not  permit  me 
to  give  up  my  pulpit  now  and  then  to  some  solicitor,  banker,  or  merchant, 
who  would  know  £ar  more  than  I  do  about  the  morality  of  our  businees 
lifiB^  and  who  could  corr«ict  the  follies,  point  out  the  perila,  warn  you  against 
the  proceesee  of  self-dDception,  by  which  thoughtless,  careless,  feeble  men 
are  being  constantly  betrayed  into  sin  and  covered  with  ruin  and  shame/* — 
(Pp.  43-5). 

In  the  third  sermon,  "  On  Common  Prayer "  Mr.  Dale  shows  him- 
self conscious  of  the  power  wielded  by  the  preacher,  to  which  we 
would  fain  awake  those  in  whose  hands  it  is  placed : — 

*'  I  do  not  indeed  believe  that  the  ^lory  of  the  Christian  pulpit  lias 
fadedj  or  that  the  ancient  power  of  the  preacher  over  the  intellect  and  heart 
of  nations  has  passed  away.  Though  there  h  something  more  mysterioujs 
and  awful  in  speaking  to  God  tlian  in  speaking  to  man,  1  feel  that  preach- 
ing, too,  is  a  great  and  wonderful  thing.  It  may  bo  tnie  that  men  are  less 
disposed  than  they  were  at  one  time  to  accept  blindly  and  implicitly  the 
opinions  of  the  clergy — no  matter  to  what  chiirch  they  belong,  or  what 
hands  have  invented  them  with  official  authority  and  dignity.  But  let 
great  preachers  rise  up,  and  sec  whether  the  world  will  not  listen  to  them. 
See  whether  the  living  man  will  not  be  mightier  than  the  printed  book,  in 
convincing  the  judgment,  in  kindling  the  imagination,  in  making  the  he^rt 
throb  with  passion,  in  directing  and  governing  the  practical  life  of  mankind. 
Let  him  speak  of  the  though t«i  by  which  the  men  about  him  are  agitated, 
the  fears  which  haunt  the  soul  conscious  of  guilt,  or  drifting  swiftly  into 
the  unseen  world ; — let  him  speak  of  the  love  of  God  for  aU  liLa  creatures 
with  an  olmous  ami  intense  faith  in  it ; — ^let  him  tell  the  story  over  again 
of  how  God  became  man,  and  had  sinful  men  like  ourselves  for  his  friends ; 
— let  him  ivrestle  down  the  doubts  of  his  own  time  with  vigorous  logic  j — 
let  him  call  the  common  sins  of  common  life  l)y  their  true  names,  and 
remind  men  of  the  present  anger  of  the  hving  God,  and  the  just  penalties 
with  which,  in  this  world  or  the  next.  He  will  punish  their  wrong-doing; — 
let  his  own  heart  be  all  aglow  witli  the  splendour  and  gk>ry  of  the  life  to 
come,  with  the  nipture  of  cummunion  with  God,  with  the  bright  beauty  of 
holiness  ;  and  you  shall  see  whether  newspaper  articles,  no  matter  how 
clever  and  brilliant ;  poUtical  speeches,  no  matter  how  eloquent,  can  move 
the  souls  of  Hien  like  i^eniions.  Give  to  the  preacher  an  intellect,  clear, 
strong,  cultivatud,  rich  with  the  learning  of  ancient  times,  and  familiar  with 
the  restlcas  life  of  otir  o^vn  day ;  give  him  humour,  wit^  imagination,  and 
fancy,  and  he  will  exert  an  inlluenc^  incomparably  greater  than  these  same 
endowments  woidd  enable  him  to  exert  iu  politics,  literature,  or  art" — 
(Pp.  61-2.) 

The  sermon  entitled,  "  The  Living  God  the  Saviour  of  iill  Men," 
seems  to  us  one  of  the  noblest  w^e  have  ever  read.  Indeed,  to  have 
been  listened  to  at  all,  it  must  have  had  eminent  merits :  for  it  occu- 
pies no  less  tlian  fifty -three  pretty  closely  printed  small  octavo  pages. 

From  the  sermon  entitled,  "  Missionary  Enthusiasm  not  Irrational/* 
we  give  the  followiiig  specimen  of  Mr,  Dale's  descriptive  power : — 

**  We  cannot  despair  of  success*  Wliat,  tliougVi  the  dreary  winter  of  the 
world's  moral  Hfo  may  have  lasted  far  longer  than  tlie  eager  hopes  of  the 
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Church  anticipated  ?  What,  though  the  thick  ihirkness  of  an  apparently 
eternal  night  may  hive  hutig  ^^^  cttoturiea  over  the  vast  majcn'ity  of  our 
race]  We  tlo  not,  we  eaniiot  despair,  ^ot  suddenly — not  in  a  moment 
was  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  hright  am:!  blessed  uliMige  would  cume. 
When  the  moniing  da\v^lSJ  and  struggles  with  the  gloom  of  night,  bow 
doubtful,  how  gradual  is  the  progress  of  the  coadict.  Silently,  and  we 
kntiw  not  when,  the  darkness  begins  to  melt  in  the  east,  but  heavy  clouds 
may  still  resist  the  splendour  of  the  rising  sun.  Gleams  of  the  coming 
brightness  shoot  up  the  heavens,  thin  lines  of  glory  quiver  along  the  horizon, 
and  prophesy  the  approaching  day,  but  the  mists  still  hang  gloomily  in  the 
skies,  and  t}ireaten  to  bring  the  honrs  of  darknesa  back;  and  yet  the 
ultimate  victory  of  the  light  is  secure.  ^Vhen  the  winter  begins  to  feel 
the  thrilling  inlluence  of  spring,  for  how  long  a  time  is  the  triumph  hindered 
and  delayed.  Hitter  winds  l)y  day,  and  frosts  by  night,  prolong  the  deso- 
lation, and  retard  the  life  which  is  strugghng  into  iaint  and  tender  beauty. 
Even  when,  in  inore  soutbcni  lands,  the  wild  llowers  have  begim  to  blossom, 
and  the  trees  are  robed  in  the  sweet  fresh  beauty  of  their  young  foliage, 
travel  northwards,  and  ike  ground  ixS  hanl  and  bare,  and  the  forests  are 
stamling  in  the  grim  nakedness  of  winter  stilL  But  there  is  no  uncertainty 
about  the  issue  ;  the  winds  become  more  genial,  and  fruitful  mins  begin  to 
fall,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  becomes  more  intense,  and  the  silent  presence 
of  the  spring  steak  ujnvanls  from  the  warmer  south  across  the  fields  of  the 
north,  antl  at  last  the  whole  earth  is  bright  with  beautiful  blossoms,  and, 
far  as  the  eye  can  see,  along  the  courses  of  rivei's  and  wide-spreading  plains, 
and  even  up  the  gaunt  sides  of  rugged  mountahis,  there  is  the  hucuriant 
and  hving  green.**— (Pp.  210-1 L) 

We  cannot  forbear  giving  oue  extract  more  of  a  kindred  character 
to  those  with  which  we  began : — 

**  It  has  indeed  been  urged  that  Christianity,  with  it^^  professed  revelation 
of  the  invisible  world,  and  its  tjioughts  which  wander  through  eternity,  is 
unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  ciWIization,  and  the  development  of  the 
arts  which  enrich  and  grace  onr  present  life.  Men  suppose  that  we  Christian 
people  ought  to  lie  altogether  intlitierent  whether  the  earth  is  yelltjw  with 
the  ripening  com,  or  whether  it  lies  undrained,  unfenced,  and  barren ; 
whether  the  chimjieys  of  our  manufacturing  to^vns  are  smokeless,  and  the 
gigantic  machinery  motionless  and  silent,  or  whether,  on  every  tide,  ships, 
laiien  with  the  jiroduetions  of  our  industry  and  skill,  sail  off  to  distant 
parts  to  return  with  the  wealth  of  every  land ;  or  if,  l»y  some  strange  ineon- 
aistency  of  reasoning,  it  is  supposed  that  very  ndigious  pc^ople  may  be  good 
manufacturers  and  merchants,  it  is  imagined  that  if  our  faith  is  dee]*  and 
strong,  we  must  care  nothing  for  great  h1>raries,  for  galleries  of  painting 
and  sculpture,  for  stately  buildings,  and  for  noble  music. 

"  Some  Christian  men  liave  confessed  that  the  charge  is  trite,  and  have 
energetically  maintained  that  to  him  who  lives  under  the  constant  control 
of  the  grsindeur  and  terror  of  the  eternal  world,  the  wealth,  the  learning, 
the  refinement,  the  beauty,  belonging  to  this  traiL^itory  life,  can  have  no 
interest,  I  believe  tlmt  this  theory  has  iutlicted  the  gravest  injury  on 
innumerable  souls ;  lias  ended  in  paralyzing,  not  only  the  common  Imman 
»ympatliies  which  the  Divijie  wisdom  planted  in  our  nature,  but  the  devoittest 
and  holiest  attections  originated  by  the  Spirit  of  Ciod  in  the  Christian  lieart 
It  is  an  old  heresy  in  a  new  form.  It  appeared  in  the  earliest  days  of  the 
Chm*ch ;  men  thought  human  nature  and  hiumin  life  so  meim  and  so  base, 
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that  tlioy  couli^  not  believe  that  GcrI  hiul  l>ecome  man  ;  they  thought  it  ati 
intolerable  dishonour  to  the  spirituality  of  the.  Supreme,  that  He  should 
really  assume  our  nature^  and  hunger  antl  thirst  as  we  do ;  and  they  tlierc- 
ibre  taught  that  what  seemed  the  binly  of  Christ  was  a  mere  phantasm,  and 
so  denietl  the  truth  of  the  Incarnation.  Thi.s  same  error,  in  another  form^ 
IB  the  originid  root  of  some  of  the  worst  corruptions  of  the  Itomi^h  Church. 
In  another  fonn  still  it  haa  reapj>eared  among  us  ProteBtunt.s  ami  resulted  in 
an  etfeminate,  feeble,  umiatural,  meLineliuly  spiritual  life.** — (Pp.  219-21,) 

**This  present  life — with  its  sorrows  and  joys,  iU  business,  it.s  ,iit»  its 
literature,  its  ]>olities — tliis  pre^ient  life  was  not  invented  l)y  the  devil,  to 
prevent  us  getting  to  heaven ;  it  was  a]>point^'d  by  Ufwl,  that  we  might,  by 
discharging  its  himibler  dutirs,  and  eariug  for  it,H  inferior  inten;sts,  Ix^  dis- 
ciplincil  for  glorj^,  honour,  and  immortidity.*' — (P,  227.) 

The  last  volume  on  our  list,  "  Quiet  liesting-Places/*  is  likely  to  be 
the  greatest  favourite  of  tlie  whole.  The  sermons  are  full  of  exquisite 
beauty  of  thought  and  language :  sometimes  bordering  on  the  fanciful 
in  their  iipplicatiou  of  texts,  but  even  then,  never  going  beyond  the 
limit ?3  of  goud  taste  and  simple  patlius. 

The  title  of  the  volume  is  taken  from  the  text  of  the  first  seruion, 
"And  in  quiet  resting-places"  (Isa.  xxxii.  IR):  and  it  well  describes 
the  characteT  of  the  book,  Br.  liaJeigh  specially  seeks  nut  the  indi- 
cations given  in  the  Divine  promises  of  rest  and  refreshinent,  and 
piu-sues  them  into  their  fidfOrnents  in  the  ordinary  life  of  the 
Christian.  His  "Quiet  Eesting-places **  ai"e  "the  Evening"  **the 
Sabbath,'*  **  the  Providential  Cluinge/*  of  locality^  occupmtion,  or  con- 
dition, **  the  Grave/'  and  the  final  rest  in  lieaven.  On  each  of  these 
be  dwells  in  bis  sootldng  strains  of  half  poetic  prose,  refreshing  and 
calming  the  spirit  of  the  hearer.  Take  a  specimen  of  one  of  these 
descriptions : — 

"  Any  eonsiderable  providential  change  has  something  of  the  same  cha- 
racter [of  a  quiet  restuig-placel  An  infant  is  boru,  m\A  m  Jiis  first  sleep 
eheds  t  Iirougli  the  house  eometliing  of  the  soleniuity  tif  bfing.  A  ehdd  *  i* 
recoveix'd  of  his  sickness/  in  which  the  littk^  pilgrim  seemed  to  be  wandering 
flway  from  all  your  can^  and  l(>ve,  A  son  has  gone  out  U}  a  foreign  lantl.  A 
daughter  Iiils  heeii  married.  Anything  that  brtiiiks  the  eontiuuity,  that 
alters  the  relationships,  that  makes  a  jiause  in  life — an  open  space  in  the 
forest  of  its  toils  and  cares — anything  of  that  kind  is  God's  voice,  saying, 
Here  is  relief  for  you.  Enter  this  quiet  reBtin*^-p]ace  which  my  hand  has 
made.  Come  in  !  come  in  !  wherefore  stiindest  thou  wthout  ?  \\y  thought 
lecollect  youi^elf.  By  faith  recover  yourself,  lly  prayer  strengthen  yourself 
for  the  way,  the  work,  and  the  warfare  which  are  iieforc  you  stilL 

**  Or,  let  the  change  be  from  health  to  sickness  ;  then  Hhe  quiet  resting- 
place'  is  made  m  the  rotheiuent  oJ'  the  chamber,  or  in  the  stillness  of  tiie 
beiL  If  the  ilbiess  is  yuilieieitt  to  interrupt  the  ordioarj^  occupatitui,  and 
yet  Titoif  80  severe  an  to  prevent  th(*  exercise  of  reflectit>n,  the  season  may  be 
a  very  precious  «»ne.  The  soul,  by  entering  into  its  Sik^set/  and  abiding  for 
a  wliile  in  'stillness/  throws  off  tlie  burning  fever,  and  comes  oat  *  ivstored* 
into  more  wholesome  ways.     When  the  trouble  is  more  severoj  however^ 
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we  find  it  liard  to  think  («f  tlie  soul  riacilung  any  resting-pliico  imtil  it  is 
over.  l\'e  hit  tossing  to  iind  iro  until  tlitj  dawning  of  thi^  day.  We  kear 
the  sutTerer's  wail,  we  see  the  watcher^s  t^eai'^,  hut  nothing  that  hetokeiiB 
r*?«t.  Yes  j  Iiut  do^ni  in  the  soul's  depths  that  rest  is  coming  on.  God's 
thonghts  arc  settling  there ;  God's  ^Spirit  is  lyorking  lh<.'rc.  Thf^re  the 
Saviour  at  times  is  levealing  Himself,  tuuid  fear  and  distiiiietudc,  aii  He  did 
on  the  night  of  the  stonn  to  his  disciples,  and  that  soid  is  unapeakahly 
comforteii  by  hearing  the  old  assurance,  whieh  only  He  can  give,  ^Be  of 
good  tdietfr  :  it  is  1 ;  he  not  afraid/  Thh  resting-plaee  is  sometimes  made  for 
a  man  who  has  passed  all  the  others  we  have  named  without  seeing  them, 
and  hticnmt  be  has  not  seen  them,  or  at  any  rati^  has  not  Hllcd  his  lieart 
with  their  serenities*  llie  evening  has  not  cooled  liis  spirit — the  sabbath 
kis  not  much  idlayed  the  fever  of  lile.  Other  changes  have  been  to  liim  like 
s^vift- passing  clouds:  birtb^  marriage,  death,  all  these  have  been  in  hia 
family,  and  lie  has  been  sometliing  the  Ijetter  for  tlieru  ;  but  still  his  lite  is 
too  lull  of  haste  and  mere  mortjil  eiigerneas.  Perhaps  there  is  a  vigorous 
outwardness  about  it,  but  tlie  fountains  within  are  languid  an«l  low.  The 
sickness  comes,  that  these  founkiins  may  be  imriHed  and  tilled.  And  as  we 
look  at  tlie  process,  we  eaU  it  'sodj  trouble/  iJut  bc^neatli  the  physical 
anguish  and  the  ment^il  feiir,  the  soul  hei'self  is  entering  into  sanctuary, 
subsiding  into  rt^st^  Blessed  process,  that  cleanses  the  heart  from  sin — that 
breaks  the  de^spotisni  of  secularities — that  lifts  the  spiritual  Idgh  above  the 
carnal,  and  lays  all  this  visible  life  under  *tho  powers  of  the  world  to  come/ 
Stiind  by  a  bed  of  sanctified  atttiction,  and  look  upon  the  wx^aritnl,  wjisted 
stilferer.  You  are  like  one  standing  by  a  fountain  of  sweet  water  that  has 
been  troubled  to  its  dejiths  by  the  rod  in  the  hand  of  the  piiriher.  Let  liira 
wait  a  little  \  the  mud  and  scum  ivill  float  away,  and  he  will  see  his  inuige 
in  the  ptu'e  translucent  well.  So  <  -hrist  waits  and  liioks  into  that  troubled 
heart,  tur  He  knows  it  wnll  be  untroubled  smm,  and  that  He  will  discover 
then,  in  its  far  de]»tbs,  the  clear  reUection  \A  his  own  divine  image/' — 
(Pj,  14—17.) 

Another  sermon,  of  iiincb  the  same  kind,  is  on  tlie  text,  *'  Being  let 
go,  tbey  went  uiitu  their  own  coinpinjy  "  (Acts  iv.  3),  The  application 
of  these  words  is,  we  confess,  a  little  far-fetched:  but  the  subject 
to  which  they  are  upplierl  is  one  well  worthy  of  being  treated,  and  its 
treatment  is  ver)"  beautiful : — 

"  I^t  ns  tJike  for  present  consideration  the^e  ideas,  wticli  seem  naturallj  (?) 
to  arise  out  of  the  current  of  this  text : — That  we  suifer  a  kind  of  imprison* 
ment  by  cirtnimstances.  That  there  ait;  occaHionid  openings  of  the  j)risoii  in 
providence.     That  when  so  rehiased,  we  go  to  our  own  company." — (P.  89.) 

Our  space  \rill  only  pennit  us  to  give  one  or  two  more  specimens  of 
Di\  liuleigh's  *'  Quiet  Kesting-FIaces  "  before  we  hasten  to  a  conclusion. 
On  the  text,  "  i'aint,  yet  pursuing : " — 

*'  There  ia  a  sense  in  which  w^e  can  never  tell  how  far  we  are  come  in 
divine  life.  That  is  really  one  of  the  deep  things  of  God.  We  may  judge 
our  moral  state  correctly  in  the  main  according  tct  the  great  [jrincipks.  We 
luay  try  and  judge  ourselves  by  the  jMnfect  stiindard,  with  considerable 
aji]>roxiniatit(n  to  truth.  Uut  we  shall  not  iind  (mt  in  that  way  how  far, 
in  tinie^  w*e  an%  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  beginning,  anil  on  the  other  from 
the  end.     Or  in  experiences  either.     I  verily  beiievo  that  many  a  soul  has 
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made  long  and  toilsome  journeys,  and  is  *  faint  ^  in  consequencse,  without 
being  clearly  conscious  of  much  progressive  change.  ITiere  mu9t  be  a  great 
moral  progiee^  but  ChhI  only  knows  how  much  it  is.  It  has  been  made  in 
many  casea  amid  difficulties  so  manifold,  and  amid  moral  contradictions  so 
perplexing,  that  nothing  hut  the  measuring-line  of  Omniscience  can  cotct 
the  distances  and  reTeal  the  results.  God  takes  forty,  fifty,  sixty  yeais,  for 
the  rijjening  of  one  souL  He  takes  seven,  three,  or  only  one,  for  the 
perfecting  of  another.  He  gives  much  suffering  to  one,  reJ}^  little  to 
another.  H(^  makes  the  way  harii,  anil  rough,  and  toilsome  for  one  ; 
smooth,  and  green,  and  flow^ery  for  another.  And  no  man  can  find  out 
God's  way.  IS'o  man  can  measure  God's  work  clearly  in  the  soul  of  another, 
or  even  clearly  in  his  own.  You  have  not  Ijeen  long  in  divine  hfe,  and  yet 
for  this  world  you  may  be  near  ita  end.  Ymi  jstill  hear  the  hum  and  the 
clangour  of  the  eartldy  voices,  and  yet  the  sweet  celestial  music  is  just  about 
to  break  on  your  ear.  You  toil  and  pant  through  the  feverish  air,  and  as 
you  look  on  this  side  and  that^  the  desert  still  seems  to  lie  far  tmd  wide 
around  you,  yet  the  promised  land  is  but  a  little  way  before ;  you  mil  be  in 
greenness,  in  shade,  in  eternal  rest,  ere  long. "^ Pp.  167-8.) 

From  a  veiy  Ijeautiful  sermon  on  "  Angel  Help : " — 

**  //  /*r  a  mhudry  of  checrftdness.  Angels  of  light,  they  must  surely  cast 
around  them  some  briglitness  as  they  go.  They  tlirow  some  flickcrings  of 
glor\*  about  our  wear^'  steps,  and  light  up  the  landscapes  and  j^atbways  of 
this  mortal  life  as  witli  escapings  from  the  sumrai  r  sunshine  of  lieaven. 
There  are  times  when  the  most  urgent  need  of  our  life  is  just  to  have  a  little 
more  liglit,  and  if  in  such  seasons  the  angels  can  give  us  that,  they  are 
friends  indeed,  and  ministers  of  God  to  us  for  good.  Sometimes  the  day- 
darkens,  we  know  not  how  ;  things  are  all  in  shade  ;  the  air  is  heavy  ;  duty 
doe«  not  wear  its  nobleness ;  work  is  njere  harilship  mthout  recompence ; 
even  friendsliij)  loses  its  solace.  We  are  wearj^  of  well-doing,  almost  weary 
of  living.  It  seems  as  if  the  freshness  ami  the  charm  had  been  plucked 
from  the  very  heart  of  lii'e — aa  if  the  angels  of  darkness,  with  outstrtitcheii 
wings,  were  walking  over  the  scene.  Tlieu  comes  a  change,  we  know  not 
how.  Tlie  day  brigl>tens;  the  sky  breaks  overhead.  We  see  upwaixls 
slanting  spaces  whci-e  there  would  be  room  for  Jacob  s  ladder.  We  look  at 
our  work,  and  it  stands  in  nobleness  again.  Our  friends  are  investe^l  with 
the  halo  of  teuderoess,  and  even  the  cr^ssls  and  tlic  suiferings  of  Hfe  have 
something  on  them  now  of  the  celestial  light  And  all  this  may  be  just 
because  our  guaixlian  angels  have  come  a  Httle  nearer,  to  minist-er  unto  us  of 
that  light  of  God  in  which  they  always  dwell" — (P|k  192-3.) 

"  It  iH  a  mhfhfn/  of fdhiWtfhip  uud  omrotj  througli  death  to  life,  and  from 
earth  to  heaven.  Wlien  Laziirus  died,  lie  was  carried  by  the  angels  into 
Ahrabam*s  bosom.  Such  language  is,  of  course,  partly  figurative  ;  but  suix'ly 
the  mention  of  the  angels  is  not  altogether  a  figure  of  sjieech.  leather, 
the  language  seems  clearly  to  poijit  to  some  offices  of  mercy  assigiunl  to  them 
in  regard  to  the  dying,  and  in  n'gard  to  the  home-coming  of  death- re leiised 
souls.  Indeed,  it  could  hardly  l>e  thought  that  they  would  come  so  far,  and 
minister  to  us  in  so  many  ways  in  this  mortal  life,  and  then  draw  olf  fn>m 
us,  and  leave  us  quite  alone  for  the  home-going.  Accordingly,  it  lias  alwa}'s 
been  a  Christian  instinct,  iis  well  aa  a  seriptund  and  i-easouable  belief,  that 
the  angels  come  around  dying  beds,  wait  until  last  iiirt^wclls  are  over,  and 
then  |dunie  their  wings  anil  lly  home  to  heaven  ^vith  tlieir  ."^aered  chai^ge, 
rtyoicing  as  those  who  have  found  great  spoil.     Sometimes  the  dying  hax^ 
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t6ld  lif'W  they  li*ive  seen  djiwuings  of  sweet  liglit,  and  glimpses  of  bright 
fices ;  liow  they  have  heard  some  touchc's  of  richest  music,  and  felt  some 
waftings  of  "babniest  air.  It  lias  even  seemed  to  some,  of  them  that  their 
v^ery  names  were  culled  ;  tlien,  with  new  thrillinga  of  the  inner  sense,  they 
have  joyfully  answered  and  said,  *  We  are  comuig  ;  we  are  eoming  home  !  * 
^o  one  can  tell  beforehand  how  death  may  be  lightened  to  him  in  this  very 
way.  You  tliink  of  it  perhaps  as  sharp  severance  from  all  you  love ;  m 
lonebness  in  which  the  nearest  and  dearest  can  give  you  no  compsmy ;  as  a 
mysterious  tr.uisit  of  your  spirit  through  a  vast  unpeopled  void  up  to  the 
heaven  and  the  home  where  you  would  be.  And  yet,  when  it  comes,  it  may 
1)6  the  gentlest  of  all  changes,  It  may  be  an  easy  entrance  into  another 
company,  Ert^  even  you  are  aware,  the  whisper  of  an  angel  may  toll  you 
(with  a  meaning  and  an  emphasis  how  difierent  from  those  which  the 
expression  carriciJ  on  thh  side  the  veU  I)  that  *  all  is  over,'  and  that  you  shall 
die  no  more  for  ever*" — (Pp.  ID  13-7.) 

The  volumes  of  sermons  which  we  have  been  noticing  are  far,  very 
far  above  the  average  of  such  pubhcatiuns  in  our  own  Church.  And 
they  seem  to  belong  to  a  different  categoiy,  and  to  spiing  from  a 
different  view  of  preaching.  An  iUiglican  volume  of  sermons  owes  its 
publication  most  frequently  to  the  eminence  of  the  preacdier,  or  to  the 
affection  of  the  flock,  or  to  the  occasion  of  delivery :  very  seldom  in- 
deed to  the  fact  that  the  sermons  are  in  themselves  worth  pnbhshing. 
There  are  of  course  great  exceptions :  as  on  the  other  hand  there  are 
plenty  of  the  "  baser  sort  '*  to  be  found  also  on  nonconformist  shelves. 
But  to  have  discovered  four  such  volumes  almost  casually,  among  the 
books  W'hich  flock  in  upon  a  reviewer  from  month  to  month,  jirompts 
a  few  concluding  remarks  upon  our  general  estimate  of,  and  behaviour 
towards,  those  from  whom  such  sermons  proceed. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  great  phenomenon  of  Non- 
conformity is  not  fairly  and  tiuth  fully  dealt  with  by  ns  Chm^chmen. 
*'  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them/'  Ai-e  the  fruits  of  which  this 
present  article  has  given  us  a  taste,  such  as  to  be  lightly  esteemed  or 
set  aside?  And  if  it  be  thought  that  sound  and  wlioleaome  words  can- 
not be  properly  called  fruits,  let  us  examine  the  fniUs  of  those  words, 
and  see  whether  we  rightly  estimate  the  work  which  those  churches 
are  doing  among  us,  which  He  outside  the  pale  of  episcopacy.  ^\niat 
spectacle  in  the  history  of  nations  has  ever  been  nobler  than  the  patience 
and  Itpyalty  of  the  great  middle  class  in  this  country  ?  And  whUe  we 
would  not  for  one  moment  depreciate  the  blessed  influence  over  that 
class  of  the  Church  and  her  parochial  systrcm,  we  have  also  a  right  to 
claim  at  least  a  considerable  share  of  the  influence  which  has  made 
them  what  they  are,  to  the  teaching  of  nonconformist  schools  and 
pulpits.  Wimt  would  they  have  been,  had  that  teaching  been  m 
the  direction  of  discontent  and  disloyalty  ?  And  then  let  it  be 
rememl>ered,  that  these  teachers  are  for  the  most  part  working  in  neg- 
lect and  disrepute,  as  far  as  any  recognition  of  their  work  by  Church- 
men Ls  concerned.   Not  a  word  is  said  of  them  in  Church  societies,  or 
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in  Cliiccli  newspapers:  any  social  recognition  of  them  is  treated 
by  the  prevalent  Chnrch  party  almost  as  a  dereliction  of  duty.  The 
monstrous  attempt  to  claim  for  our  informed  Protestant  Church  a 
position  similar  to  that  arrogated  for  herself  by  Eonie — an  attempt 
whicli  can  only  in  the  end  cover  its  promoters  with  ridicule  nt  all 
hands,  has  brought  witli  it  this  evil  among  many  others,  that  "we  are 
verily  guilty  **  concerning  our  Nonconformist  brethren-  We,  who 
know  better,  who  have  been  lictter  taught  histoiy  and  oiu*  Bibles,  are,  in 
our  speech  and  conduct,  yielding  in  this  matter  to  the  encroachmenta 
of  the  dominant  High  Church  party :  adopting  language,  and  sanction- 
ing usages,  which  they  know  well  how  to  turn  to  then*  own  purp^oses. 

And  in  v^Titing  thus,  let  us  plainly  say  that  we  are  no  friends  to 
those  ill-timed  inaniiestations  of  pretended  unity,  which  the  opposite 
party  in  the  Chim?h  of  England  arc  in  the  habit  of  making  oo  certain 
occasions ;  those  oily  platfoitu  fraternizations,  which,  as  far  as  our 
experience  1ms  gone,  are  stiictly  confined  to  the  two  hours  of  the 
public  meeting.  It  is  no  holluw  tiiice  of  this  kind  that  is  wanted 
among  us,  but  a  manly  resolve  to  look  in  the  face  God's  dealings  with 
our  Clini'ch  and  country,  and  to  base  our  Church-exertions,  not  on  a 
fictitious  estimate  of  facts,  Init  on  a  real  one.  It  may  be  tliat  Non- 
conformists and  ourselves  do  not  fraternize  well.  Theirs  is  a  work 
ha\^ng  its  distinctive  climate  and  soil ;  their  manners  will  naturally 
be  somewhat  tlifferent  from  ours,  and  their  vocabulary  also.  In  these 
very  distinctions  consists  tlie  value  of  their  influence,  and  the  oblite- 
ration of  them  would  destroy  it.  All  we  nsk  for  is,  that  that 
influence  should  be  fairly  acknowledged,  and  taken  into  account ;  that 
there  should  pass  away  from  among  us  that  ignoring,  and  consequent 
ignomnce,  of  Nonconformity  and  its  profe^soi^,  which  is  now  almost 
nniversal ;  that,  without  any  compromise  on  either  side,  we  be  found 
working  with  them  in  all  great  matters  of  public  utility  and  Christian 
benevolence. 

The  authors  of  such  sermons  as  we  have  now  been  reviewing  are 
not  men  Avhoiu  any  portion  of  a  Christian  society  ought  to  allow  itself 
to  treat  with  neglect.  If  smdi  neglect  Ijc  continued,  and  the  arrogance 
of  those  who  promote  it  be  allowed  to  prevail,  matters  seem  likely  to 
right  themselves  in  a  way  little  dreamt  of  by  Churchmen,  Already 
the  Nonconformists  have  passed  us  by  in  Biblical  scholarship  and 
ministerial  tmining;  the  specimens  which  we  have  given  of  their 
semmns  are  such  as  the  Chinch  of  England  in  our  day  could  hardly 
shew.  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  Ida  hire.  If  it  be  so,  that  on  their 
side  are  foimd  modest  and  successfid  labour  under  difficulty  and 
disadvantage,  and  on  our  side  a  resting  in  self-assertion  and  the  pride 
of  our  social  and  ecclesiastical  position,  it  will  rcc^mre  no  prophet, 
and  no  long  interval,  to  manifest  the  inevitable  result. 
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B0eikovm*M  LtU4rt.    Two  Yolumei,    TnnalAted  bj  Last  Wallaok. 
Loadoo  :  Loofiiuizui  &  Cci. 

LADY  WALLACE'S  blunders  have  Leea  sufficiently  dwelt  upon 
elsewhei*e.     We  are  content  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  May 
number  of  the  3hmval  World  for  specimens.     AVill  no  one  rescue  the 
letters  of  great  men  from  such  handling  ?     These  vohimes,  like  their 
Ipredecessors,  only  prove  that  Lady  Wallace's  knowledge  of  German  is 
[T>elow  a  common  average,  whilst  she  is  manifestly  above  asking  other 
1  people,  or  even  consulting  a  dictionary.     But  there  is  want  of  judg- 
ment in  the  matter,  as  well  as  iailure  in  the  manner  of  her  trans- 
lation. 

**  Dear  Kind,^T  intend  to  call  on  you  at  latest  on  Wednesday,  when  I 
will  aBttlb  uvt^ry tiling.  "  JJeethoven.'* 

"  Chops  and  tomata  sauce  T'  exclaims  the  indignant  reader  j  **  coidd 
[.ftnjrthiiig  be  more  utterly  unsuggestive,  except  to  the  forensic  intellect 
of  a  BusfiLz  ?"  What  will  etlitors  and  biographers  tell  us  next^ — that 
'Beethoven  sat  on  a  chair,  and  Goethe  dined  at  a  table  ?  The  KoglLsIi 
public  might  be  spared  this.  Who  cares  to  hear  about  the  utterly 
commonplace  things  which  liappen  to  everybody.  'UTiat  if  Plato 
sneezed,  or  Julius  Caesar  knocked  his  iunny-bone, — are  these  fit 
materials  for  history  or  biography? 

We  gladly  pass  from  the  translator  to  her  illustrious  victim,  LuDWia 
Tan  BKETllovK^^ 
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The  x)er8on  of  Beethoven,  lilte  his  music,  seems  to  have  left  its  Txrid  . 
and  colossal  impress  upon  the  age.  "  The  square  Cyclopean  figme  \ 
attired  in  a  shabby  coat,  with  torn  sleeves,*'  described  by  Weber,  is 
familiar  to  all,  and  the  face  too, — the  rough  hair  brushed  impatiently  off 
the  forehead,  the  boldly  arched  eyebrows,  resolute  nose,  and  firmly  set 
mouth — truly  a  noble  face,  with  a  certain  severe  integrity,  and  pas- 
sionate power,  and  lofty  sadness  about  it,  seeming  in  its  elevation  and 
wideness  of  exj>ression  to  claim  kindred  with  a  world  of  ideas  out  of 
all  proportion  to  our  own.  The  face  at  the  beginning  of  VoL  I.  is 
better  than  anytliing  in  the  book. 

We  open  these  letters  with  the  greatest  eagerness  ;  we  close  them 
with  a  teeling  of  almost  unniingled  pain  and  disappointment.  Unlike 
Mozart's  or  Men(]els3ohn*s»  they  are  not  a  sparkling  commentary  on  a 
many-coloureil  life.  Beethoven's  outward  life  was  all  one  colour,  and 
his  letters  are  mainly  occupied  with  unimportant,  vexatious,  or  melan- 
choly details.  His  inward  life  has  loi^  since  been  given  to  the  world, 
but  not  in  words,  only  in— 

"The  tide«8  of  music' a  goMen  «eA, 
Setting  toward  eternity/' 

Bom  in  1770  or  1772  ♦  Ludwig  Van  Beethoven  early  showed  a 
strong  dislike  to  music.  His  father  had  to  beat  him  before  he  would 
sit  down  at  the  piano.  At  the  age  of  eleven,  lio\\'ever,  he  declares 
that  for  several  years  music  had  been  his  favourite  pursuit  His 
compositions  were  always  abundimt,  and  from  the  iirst  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  publishers.  His  early  compositions  were  at  once 
understood.  And  no  wonder,  for  in  him  the  bereaved  public  found 
Mozart  *'  rediiyivm  "  with  variations.  "  Mind,  you  will  hear  that  boy 
talked  of!"  whispered  the  gieat  composer  when  he  Iirst  heard  Beet- 
hoven play.  Did  he  foresee  with  what  firm  and  gigantic  strides  the 
"  boy,"  as  he  entered  nianhond,  wonld  lead  the  way  to  fresh  woods 
and  pastures  new  ?  ever  triumphant  and  successful,^amidst  what 
trials  and  disasters ! 

On  the  very  tlu^eshold  of  his  career,  he  was  met  by  two  gloomy 
companions — Poverty  and  Disease— who  accompanied  him  to  the 
grave.  In  1800,  he  lost  his  patron,  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  and 
with  him  a  small  salaiy,  and  in  1801  he  became  partially  deaf. 
Both  evils  were  lightened  by  success ;  but  what  is  success  without 
health  or  spirits  ?  **  Oh,  blissful  moment !  how  happy  do  I  esteem 
myself!''  and  in  the  same  letter,  "I  cannot  fad  to  be  the  most 
unhappy  of  God's  creatures  1  *'  About  this  time  occur  those 
stnmgc  letters  to  his  *' immortal  beloved,"  the  Countess  Giulietta 
Guicciardi ;  and  in  the  still  more  immortal  song  of  "  Adelaide,"  written 

*  See  Fetiii,  ^^Biograpluc  tJniTcraollo  dca  i[u«ici(ms',"  ftrt.  **- Beethoven/' 
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then,  ^ve  can  almost  liear  tlie  refrain  of  "  My  angel  \  my  all !  my  life ! " 
(15),  and  suchlike  passionate  utterances.  The  Countess  married 
some  one  else,  and  Beethoven  does  not  seem  to  have  hrnken  his 
heart-  His  relations  with  women  were  always  severely  honoiirahle. 
Tliis  is  the  only  burst  of  love  he  ever  permitted  himself,  and  if  we 
except  his  unhappy  love  for  Marie  Pachler,  and  the  wild  fancy  which 
that  strange  little  being,  Bettina  Brentano,  seems  to  have  inspired  in 
Goethe,  Beethoven,  and  every  one  who  came  near  her,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  the  myth  of  Platonic  affection  became  for  once  real  history. 
He  was  not,  however,  at  all  insensible  to  the  charms  of  female  society. 
The  ladies  might  knit  liim  comforters,  make  him  light  puddings,  he 
would  even  condescend  to  lie  on  their  sofas  after  dinner,  and  pick  his 
teeth  with  a  fork,*  while  they  played  his  sonatas-  Madame  Breuning 
and  Imu  Yon  Btreicher  especially  seem  to  have  been  invaluable 
friends  and  advisers.  He  told  them  all  his  petty  troubles  :  "  Nany  is 
not  strictly  honest ;"  ''I  have  a  cough  and  severe  headache,"  Then 
follow  details  about  sextants*  clothes  and  wages.  If,  however,  his 
relations  with  women  were  unromantic,  they  were  proportionably  con- 
stant. His  con*espondence  was  limited  in  range,  but  the  same  names, 
both  male  and  female,  rceirr  to  the  end  of  his  Life,  This  fact  speaks 
volumes.  It  is  more  to  retain  than  to  win.  The  head  may  win  ;  the 
heart  alone  can  keep. 

Walking  one  day  in  the  woods  with  his  devoted  friend  Ferdinand 
Hies,  he  discovered  to  him  the  sad  secret  of  his  increasing  deafiiess — 
this  was  as  early  tis  1800.  From  this  time  lus  jmtience  and  money 
were  vainly  lavished  on  doctors  without  success.  The  world  of  sweet 
sounds  and  pleasant  voices  was  gradually  closing  itp  for  him.  **  I 
wander  about  here  with  music  paper  among  the  hills,  and  dales,  and 
valleys,  and  scribble  a  great  deal  No  man  on  earth  can  love  the 
countiy  as  I  do.''  But  he  could  not  hear  the  birds  sing.  No  one  was 
naturally  a  more  intelligent  converser,  but  he  could  hardly  hear  the 
voices  of  his  friends.  Early  in  life  he  ^Tites,  **I  must  tell  you  my 
extraordhiary  deafness  is  such  that  in  the  theatre  I  am  obliged  to  lean 
close  up  against  the  orchestra ;  a  little  way  ofi*  I  lose  the  high  notes 
of  both  instruments  and  singers ;"  and  latterly  no  soimd  from  the 
thunder  of  a  full  orchestra,  whilst  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  it  with  his 
back  to  the  audience,  could  reach  him.  They  used  to  turn  him  round 
at  the  end  of  his  symphonies,  that  he  might  see  the  enthusiasm  which 
his  music  had  created.  Thus,  in  1802,  he  bids  farewell  to  his  hearing, 
in  one  of  those  bitter  heart-cries  which  remuid  us  of  tliat  other 
immortal  plaint,=* 

'*  Wlien  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent, 
Ere  half  my  dnys  m  this  cark  world  a^nd  wide  : '' — 

"  As  autuum  Itav^s  full  imd  wither,  so  ar^j  ri  y  hopes  hlight^nl,     Almost 
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lis  I  came  I  depart.  Even  tlie  lofty  cowmge  wliich  bo  oflt-en  aiiinmted  me  in 
the  lovely  days  of  summer  is  gout*  for  evt^r.  Oli^  Providenco  !  vouchsafe 
me  one  day  of  pure  felit'ity  !  Iknv  long  liave  I  been  estranged  fjooi  the 
glad  echo  of  true  joy  I  When,  0  my  God  !  wlien  shall  I  feel  it  again  m 
the  temple  of  nature  and  man  1 — never ! " 

'  When  we  hear  it  recorded  of  Beethoven  that  he  was  a  morose, 
ohurlish,  aod  ill-temperetl  man,  '*  full  of  caprice,  and  devoid  of  all 
Complaisance,"  let  us  rather  remember  one  who,  in  the  midst  of  suffer- 
ings wliich  we  cannot  estimate,  and  trials  which  we  have  not  known, 
never  lost  his  reverence  for  God,  his  deep  and  tender  devotion  to  all 
that  was  highest  in  man,  his  patient  forbearance  with  the  weak  and 
selfish,  and  a  certain  indomitable  comtige,  widen^s  of  ^^sion,  and 
power  of  will,  which  has  raised  him,  the  lonely  worker,  to  one  of 
the  most  solitary  piimacles  of  Fame. 

The  years  from  1805  to  1808  v^itnessed  the  production  of  "The 
Mount  of  Olives,"  "  I^eonora/'  ''  Pastorale/*  and  "  Eroica,"  l^esides  a 
host  of  minor  concertos,  songs,  and  sonatas.  In  1809  his  atlectionate 
patron,  the  Archduke  Iludolf,  settled  a  small  pension  on  him  for  life, 
and  henceforth  Beethoven  hardly  ever  moved  from  Vienna,  except 
to  go  to  Baden  in  tiie  summer  months. 

In  1816  he  writas  in  better  spirits  to  his  comical  Iriend  Zmeskall, 
**  For  the  sake  of  various  scam^js  in  this  world  I  should  like  to  live  a 
little  longer/'  His  general  health  liad  improved,  a  new  and  sudden 
intemst  in  life  had  come  to  him  ^dth  the  guardianship  of  his  nephew 
Carl,  who,  upon  Ins  father's  death,  was  rescued  by  Ids  uncle  from  the 
clutches  of  a  most  abandoned  mother. 

Hia  love  for  tliis  young  rascal  is  the  most  affecting  thing  in  his 
whole  life.  He  put  him  to  scliool — lunl  him  home  for  the  holidays — 
gave  him  every  indidgence,  and  lavished  upon  him  all  the  love  which 
^vas  never  destined  to  flow  through  hapjjier  chaimeLs.  He  had  a 
natural  horror  of  business  and  detail,  but  notliing  could  be  small  or 
vexatious  which  concerned  Carl.  The  size  of  his  boots^ — the  cut  of 
Ills  coat — his  physic— his  food — ^and  above  all,  his  pianoforte  plajdng, 
were  subjects  of  mif ailing  interest  to  Beethoven.  By  the  way,  here  is 
a  valuable  liint  to  teachers,  from  the  great  master  to  the  pianist 
Czemy :  '*  Wien  sufficiently  advanced  do  not  stop  liis  (Carl's)  playing 
on  account  of  little  mist,T.kcs,  but  only  point  them  out  at  the  en<l 
of  the  inece.  I  have  ahsays  followed  this  system,' which  quickly 
forms  a  musician.''  But  unfortunately  Carl  wiis  not  a  rausician,  but 
an  idle  fellow  who  cared  for  nothing  l>ut  pleasure  and  noliody  but 
liimself.  It  was  the  last  bitter  drop  in  the  poor  uncle's  cup — a  drop 
which  he  refused  to  ttiste  imtil  his  hair  Ijcgan  to  get  gi'ey — that  he, 
who  had  been  father,  motliCT,  servant,  nurse,  ever}^tliLng  to  Carl,  was 
only  looked  upon  by  him  in  the  light  of  the  "relieving  olHcer:*     The 
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saddest  letters  are  those  from  435  to  450,  addressed  to  this  miseraMi? 
nepliew : — 


"Dear  84>ti,  I  still  feel  very  wcfik  and  solitiiy — my  weakness  often 
amounts  to  a  swoon,  Oli,  do  not  further  grieve  mo !  Farewell,  dearest 
hoy,  di'seiTe  thin  name  ;  anything  you  want  shall  be  purchased.  If  it  is 
too  haixl  a  t^^k  for  von  to  come  and  nee  me,  pive  it  np ;  hut  if  you  can  by 
any  liosj^ibility  eonie,  Arc,  let  us  not  refer  to  the  past  If  you  liad  any 
depth  of  feeling,  you  would  have  acted  differently.  Be  my  own  dear 
precious  son !   imitate  my  virtues,  not  my  faults." 

The  "  precious  son  "  seems  to  have  met  all  tliis  affection  with  cold- 
ness, ingi-atitude,  and  the  meanest  lying.  At  last  the  whole  tmth  1>reaks 
ti|X>n  the  nnhappy  old  man,  and  he  exclaims,  we  can  almost  fancy 
with  tears,  "  I  know  now  you  have  no  pleasure  in  coming  to  see  me — 
which  ig  only  natural,  for  my  atmosphere  is  too  pure  for  you.  God 
has  never  yet  forsaken  me.  and  no  doubt  some  one  will  he  found 
to  close  my  eyes,"  Carl,  after  attempting  suicide,  gamlding,  and 
commerce,  and  failing  signally^  in  each,  finally  enhsted,  and  so  dis- 
appears from  these  letters;  but  we  read  his  last  forgiveness  in  the 
brief  codicil  of  Beethoven's  will,^ — ^  I  appoint  my  nephew  Carl  my 
sole  heir." 

Beethoven's  extennil  life  presents  us  with  tbe  familiar  picture  of 
the  man  of  genius  and  mi.sfortune  struggling  with  the  world.  *'  Mi^tr 
mim>  pmfper"  lie  wouhl  often  say.  He  was  wi^tohed  because  deaf  ami 
solitary  and  disappointed  in  the  deeppHt  and  most  sensitive  parts  of  a 
nature  singularly  tender  and  proibund.  He  was  ]ioor  liecause  the 
best  {>ny  in  those  days  was  bad,  and  t^ecause  the  men  who  could  have 
helped  him  liung  back  until  the  life  that  miglit  have  been  prolonged 
and  clieered  by  their  kitKlly  .support  was  closed  abruptly  without  it. 
George  IV,,  then  Prince  liegent,  never  acknowledged  the  dedication 
of  tbe  battle  symphony^  or  took  the  slightest  notice  of  its  composer, 
Keitber  the  Imperial  family  nor  the  Austrian  Government  ever 
»sliowed  tbe  smallest  interest  in  either  Haydn,  Moisart,  nr  Beethoven. 
They  left  them  to  the  mercy  of  private  patrons.  Beethoven  was  always 
very  poor,  but  in  his  poverty  he  never  forgot  to  l>e  generous.  At 
a  concexi  given  in  aid  of  the  soldiers  w^ounded  at  ibuiau,  be  su])plied 
music  and  conducted, — 8chuppansigh,  Spohr,  and  May  seder  were 
amongst  the  viijins,  and  old  8alieri  played  the  drums  and  cymbals. 
When  some  olfer  of  payment  was  made,  lie  writes,  *^  Say  BeetJwvm 
neiiei^  areepts  fiuyihing  whrrc  hunufnitif  is  coiicermd" 

On  another  occasion,  when  the  concert  was  for  poor  Ursuline  iiinis, 
— "  1  prt-tmise  you  an  entirely  new  symphony — my  joy  will  be  beyond 
bounds  if  the  concert  prove  a  success.''  But  Ids  chanty  was  not 
merely  for  show — it  l>egan  at  home.     His  friends  niiver  applied  in 
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vain  for  money  as  long  iis  he  ha  J  any  to  give,  and  Km  pitrse-strings 
were  often  loosed  for  those  who  had  iojnred  him  deeply. 

Beetlio^'en*s  relations  with  his  London  puldishers  were  satisfactory. 
The  Philharmonic  paid  liberally  for  his  works,  honoured  him  with 
appreciation  during  his  life,  and  sent  him  a  present  of  £100  when  he 
was  lying  oti  liis  death -heel 

Beethoven's  doioestic  life  was  one  of  siugidar  discomfort.  He 
always  changing  his  h:)dgings^getting  into  woi^e  ones  and  falling 
amongst  thieves.  He  no  sooner  got  into  new  rooms  than  the  chim- 
neys hegan  to  smoke,  or  the  rain  camQ  in  tlnongh  tlie  roof,  or  the 
chairs  came  down  when  sat  upon,  or  tlie  dooi-s  came  ofif  their  hinges. 
He  was  no  more  fortunate  with  his  servants.  **  Xany  is  too  un- 
etlucated  for  a  honsekeeper— indeed*  quite  a  beast"  "  My  precious 
servants  were  occupied  from  seven  o'clock  till  ten  trying  to  heat  the 
stove."  "  The  cook's  otf  again.''  **  I  allied  half  a  dozen  lx)oks  at  her 
head."  They  made  his  tlinner  so  nasty  that  lie  could  not  eat  it. 
"  Xo  sonp  to-day,  no  beef,  no  Bggii  again — got  something  from  the  inn 
at  last." 

From  a  life  of  public  neglect  and  private  suffering  and  trial,  he 
turned  to  the  ideal  life  in  art.  In  all  his  eartldy  strivings  he  might 
well  say  witli  Goetlie,  **  I  have  ever  looked  up  to  the  highest."  To  him 
art  was  no  mere  recreation  or  luxury,  but  the  expression  of  all  that 
was  conceivable  and  moat  worthy  of  being  expressed  in  things  Divine 
and  luiman.  It  w^as  a  call,  a  mission,  an  inspiration  ;  and  the  ear  so 
eiirly  closed  to  the  discortls  of  earth  seemed  all  the  more  intently 
open  to  the  voice  of  the  informing  Spirit : — 

"  Loj  I  liave  pvcn  theo 
To  understand  my  prt^Fcncc  and  to  feel 
My  iyness  :  I  havo  fiWvd  thy  lipa  with  power. 
I  have  raised  thee  nigher  to  the  ephere«  of  hcaToOi 
Man's  first,  lost  homo  \  and  thou  with  ravisbed  sense 
Listenest  the  Ijidly  luiiaic  flowing  from 
tW  illimitablo  years." 

**  Nothing  can  he  more  suhliine,"  he  ^Tites,  *'  than  to  draw  nearer  Ui 
t)je  Godhead  than  otlier  men,  and  to  diffuse  here  on  earth  these  God- 
like rays  among  mortals.'*  Bnt  none  imrlerstood  better  than  he  that 
**  the  excellency  of  the  jjower  was  not  of  him  : '' — 

"  What  is  all  this  compared  to  the  grandest  of  all  Masters  of 
harmony — above,  above  \ "  And  so  this  mighty  spirit  seemed  alwaj^s 
reaching  forward  with  the  glorions  "  not  as  thongli  I  liad  attained  " 
for  ever  on  his  lips.  **  1  feel,"  he  wTites  in  1824,  "  as  though  I  bad 
written  scarcely  more  than  a  few  notes  of  music !"  for  to  him — 


'*  All  cxperienco  flircmed  an  arch,  wherethro' 
Gleamed  thot  untiavell'cl  world  whose  margin  fadcfi 
For  ever  and  for  ever  as  w©  move,*' 
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Beethoven  Lad  worked  too  hard.  In  1823  his  eytis  gave  way ;  for 
several  years  before  his  death  ho  had  been  spitiiug  blood,  and  his 
<ligestion  waa  nearly  gone.  In  Decenilier  of  the  year  1826  he  found 
liimself  upon  a  sick  bed,  in  great  poveily,  and  unable  to  compose  a 
line  of  music!.  There  are  a  few  more  letters,  wTitten  in  a  tremnlous 
hand ;  others  only  signed  still  more  illegibly  ;  lettei^  to  Moscheles,  to 
Sir  George  Smart,  and  to  Baron  Fasqualati,  an  uld  friend,  who  sent 
liim  fruit,  wnne,  and  other  delicacies  during  liis  illness. 

On  the  18th  of  March.  1827,  all  hopes  of  Beethoven's  recovery  were 
abandoned.  On  the  23rd,  they  read  him  his  will.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  words  *'  natural  heirs  "  should  be  put  in  the  place  of  "  heirs  of 
my  body/'  as  he  had  no  children,  and  the  wonls  might  provoke  dis- 
putes. He  i-eplied  that  the  one  term  was  as  good  as  the  other,  an<l 
that  it  should  remain  jiist  as  it  was.  "  This  was  his  last  contradic- 
tion" 

In  the  afternoon  of  March  the  26th,  1827,  Beethoven  was  seized 
with  his  last  mortal  faintuess.  Thick  clouds  were  hanging  about  the 
sky ;  towards  evening  the  wind  rose ;  at  nightfall  a  teixific  thunder- 
storm burst  over  the  city  of  Vienna,  and  wliilst  the  storm  w^as  still 
raging,  the  spirit  of  the  sublime  master  depart-ed, 

Ludwig  Van  Beethoven  died  in  his  55ih  year,  and  is  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  Wahring,  near  Vienna. 

R  R  Haweis. 
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Pt.  MttgM  Rmtmt  OjMnt  fnadaiii  Jknafcwiii  ftttrWft  Hoi.  I.  MHwt  jy 
J.  S.  BREWUt,  M.A     Loudou  :  Loogniuia  &  Go.    18M. 

Mm^umenta  Framdbeima  Arndkana.  EcHUmI  bj  J.  8.  BaKWKH,  W  A. 
Loodoo :  Loiiimnt  ft  Co.    1S58. 

Xoj^  Bacon,    Sa  Fieelges  (Euvra.    Pat  E.  Ohaalu.    Fmrit.    1S01. 

THE  labours  of  English  and  French  scholars  have  combined  to  bring 
before  the  hL^torical  studeats  of  our  time  with  more  distinctness 
than  was  previonsly  attainable,  tlie  portrait  of  the  most  rf:markable 
man  in  the  most  remarkable  century  of  the  Middle  Ages,  But  little 
known  in  hm  lifetime,  and,  so  far  as  he  was  known,  crushed,  buried^ 
persecuted ;  destined  for  some  centuries  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  cycle 
of  coarse  po]nilar  legends,  and  to  bear  the  repute  of  a  wizard  and  a 
aorcerei ;  partially  recognised  on  the  revival  of  learning  in  England  aa 
one  who  had  been  most  conspicuous  among  its  forenmnera;  made 
better  known  to  a  few  by  the  publication  of  his  chief  treatise  in  the 
last  century  * — we  are  now^  able,  through  the  editorial  industry  of  Mr. 
Brewer,  and  the  ehiborate  essay  of  M.  Charles,  to  form  some  pictxire 
of  what  Roger  Bacon  was  in  his  life,  his  character,  and  his  know- 
ledge. We  can  see  in  what  relation  he  stood  to  the  great  mo^^B- 
mcnt-s,  religious  and  intellectual,  wliich  were  then  agitating  Europe. 
Materials  tluis  dug  for  the  first  Lime  out  of  the  caves  where  they 
had  slept  so  long,  may  weU  be  reckoned  among  the  gains  of  cont^m- 

*  The  "  Opua  Majua,"  edited  by  Dr.  J  ebb  in  1733^  The  edition  v«s,  howerer,  mcom- 
plcte<  the  s<»vonth  part,  whicb  treated  of  Ethics,  being  omitted.  Uoth  for  thU  reaaon  and 
because  the  book  itself  is  now  extrem<?ly  rare»  it  were  to  be  wished  that  the  plan  of  the 
Maiter  i^  the  Eolb  might  he  enlarged,  eo  as  to  include  a  republication  of  it,  instead  of  being 
eoaflned  rig^arouuly  \o  worka  nerer  before  published. 
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porary  literature,*  On  that  ground  aJone  they  might  claim  a  notice 
here. 

They  have,  I  believe,  a  yet  stronger  claim.  The  centnrj'  which  the 
life  of  Koger  Bacon  brings  before  ns  \\'as  pre-eminently  a  transition 
period,  a  time  of  restless  activity  and  agitati<:)n,  in  which  men  hardly 
knew  as  yet  whither  they  were  tending,  one  in  which  they  were  at 
once  struggling  for  light  and  shrinking  back  fi-om  it.  Wide  as  may  be 
the  gulf  which  separates  the  thirteenth  from  the  nineteenth  century, 
they  have  this  character  in  common.  In  studjdng  the  history  of  snch  a 
period  we  are  dra\Mi  ahnost  inevitably  t-o  fix  our  attention  upon  its 
great  events,  its  wild  movements,  the  surging  waves  of  its  confusions ; 
and  what  we  gain  by  such  a  study  cannot  fail  to  be  fidl  of  the  pro- 
foundest  interest.  But  in  so  doing  we  run  the  risk  of  being  absorbed 
in  the  confusion,  lost  in  the  outwaixi  histor}^  of  the  time.  AVliat  is 
wanted  to  complete  the  picture  is  to  watch  the  course  of  the  solitary 
thinker,  —  solitary  because  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries,  —  the 
prophet  of  a  higher  culture  and  a  wider  knowledge,  and  to  see  how 
the  time  affected  him  for  good  or  evil,  how  it  helped  or  hindered  him, 
how  he  lived  and  die<l  in  it.  Such  a  portrait,  witli  the  materials  thus 
placed  at  our  command,  I  now  attempt  to  dmw. 

Few  of  the  chance  coincidences  of  history  are  more  striking  than  the 
fact  that  the  great  philosophical  reformers  of  the  thirteenth  and  the 
seventeenth  centuries,  who  fought  the  same  battles  against  the  same 
foes,  who  used  almost  the  same  weapons,  should  have  also  borne  the 
same  name.  So  stTong  is  the  resembkince  of  thought  and^ling,  that 
it  would  not  l^e  difficult  to  select  passages  from  Roger,  which,  to 
nine  readers  out  of  ten,  acquainted  only  with  the  latt-er,  would  seem  to 
have  been  written  by  FrancLS,"f-  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the 

•  It  is  noticealile  thut  M.  Clmrlcfj,  who  seems  to  haTe  taken  almost  infinite  paini  in 
cximiniiig  MSS.  of  the  workj)  of  his  hero,  wherevcT  tliey  were  to  be  foundt  writea  in  1861, 
in  entire  ignorance  of  Mr.  Brcwer'B  rolume  published  in  1869,  and  speake  of  the  •*0|iua 
Minm**  and  **  Opns  Tertiuni"  a*  not  having  found  an  editor.  Amon^  the  distinctive 
features  of  his  moiterl  j  treatise,  whieb  make  it  nlmoBt  indiBpenaable  oa  a  compamou  to  the 
publictttiona  of  Dr.  Jebb  and  Mr.  Brcwtr,  must  bo  reckoned  the  copious  extracts  fram  the 
tnMbtise  00  Ethics,  which  Jebb  had  Qmitted  altogether, 

t  Mt,  Brewer  givea  two  striking  instances  (p,  xxii.) : — 

(1.)  "Utilitaa  enim  lilarum  (scie&tiariim}  »*  They  (studies)  teach  not  their  own  use, 


Qon  traditur  in  cis  eed  fxtenus  ezspccta^ 
tur/* — Op'  TfYt.^  v.%. 

(2.)  **  Et  ideo  patet  quod  scripta  princi- 
ptlia  de  sapientia  pbilofiophiee  non  poasunt 
fieri  ab  uno  homioe  nee  a  phiribua,  nisi 
flMAUJ  pnclatocrum  et  prinripnm  juvent 
Mtnentes  cum  magna  virtute.'* — Op,  TvrLt 
0.  16. 

I  add  two  otbers  qnite  as  remarkable; — 
3.)  Roger  Bacon  is  speaking  of  Peter 
Lombard'a    *'  Sententiie  :  **  —  "Mirum  est 


but  that  is  a  wisdom  without  them  and 
above  them.*'— JEsjiayj',  4. 

"  The  removal  of  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
Bcienee  are  Open  Btmika,  towards  which 
the  endeartium  of  a  private  man  may  be 
but  aa  an  image  in  a  crDss-wayf  that  may 
point  at  the  way  but  cannot  go  it.*' — 
Jjch.  ii.  6. 

"Ncquc  cnim  B.  Angxwtim  ant  B, 
Ambroeii  opera,   ad  prndentiiutt    epiicopi, 
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students  of  a  far  off  age  may  discuss  tlie  question  whether  them  were 
two  Bacons  or  one,  as  we  discuss  the  question  whether  there  were  one  or 
two  Zoroasterg. 

The  hirth  of  Roger  Bacon  is  fixed  with  some  probability  in  A-D. 
1214;  and  Ilehester,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  may  claim,  with  a 
faiot  protest  from  the  Gluucestershiie  village  of  Bisley,  the  honour  of 
Ijeing  his  hirtliplace  *  The  facts  that  he  had  a  namesake,  and  pro- 
bably an  uncle,  holding  ii  conspicuous  ecclesiastical  position  in  the 
Court  of  Heiiry  111.,  wlicn  he  himself  was  but  nineteen;  and  that 
he  contrasts,  in  later  life,  his  own  poverty  with  his  brother's  riches,^ 
fall  in  with  the  statement  of  Ross  that  he  was  of  "gentle  blood," 
— the  younger  son,  probably,  of  some  wealthy  yeoman.  Of  his  boy- 
liood  no  traditions  have  come  down  to  us.  We  can,  however,  infer 
from  his  own  statement,  in  A.D.  1267,  that  it  was  forty  years  since  he 
had  taken  the  first  st^p  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  by  lea,ming 
his  alphabet, J  that  he  must  have  entered  on  that  pursuit  at  a  very 
early  periotl.  We  may  think  of  the  boy  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  as  taking  his  place,  eager  aft-cr  knowledge,  bold  in  rpiestioning, 
with  little  reverence  for  name  and  rank,  among  the  crowd  of  students 
who  then  flocked,  imrestraincd  by  the  necessit)'  of  attaching  them- 
selves to  any  Iiall  or  college,  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  Assuming 
this  to  have  been  aljout  the  year  A.n.  1229,  we  may  pause  to  take 
note  of  the  world  in  which  he  then  ibimd  himself,  so  like  and  yet 
8o  unlike  to  what  that  life  has  been  since,  aiid  is  now, — unlike  in  all 
outwanl  accidents,  }'et  n^jt  without  a  strongly  marked  resemblance 
in  its  essential  cliaracter 


I 


quod  sic  exidtattifi  est  Hb«r  seateatinrum, 
qmft  liber  biatorianun  est  magiia  propniui 
theologia!.'*^ — Op.  Miti.^  p.  329. 

(4v)  **  Stientia  t'sperimentalia  unperat 
aliiA  acientiifl  wcul  ancilUs  am»."  — O^. 
MaJ.,  p.  476. 


mil  tbeologi,  tantuiu  facere  poase  putamua 
qiuaatiuQ  si  Gcclesiastiea  iuBtoria  diligenter 
tnapiciatur  et  re%*olvatiir/' — De  An^m,  ii.  4. 
*'  MatliematiLA  ct  logics  quiB  ojiciUftrixiD 
loco  erga  pHjaicam  so  gerere  debeant.**^ 
l)i  Aufftn.  ii.  6.  • 


Once  and  onct?  only  does  Fnmeis  mention  Hoger,  and  then  Bomowhiit  miperciliotiflly,  aa 
line  of  thoBo  who  **do  theoriis  non  ndmodum  BoUieiti,  uiechanica  quadom  snhtUitate  rorom 
iaTentanim  extcnsionea  pnehendiuit/* — Interp.  3^/.,  c.  2.  It  is  hardly  poeaible  to  avoid 
tJn;  concltjflbn  that  he  had  come  across  the  MSS.  of  Ms  works,  which  were  then  accessible 
tn  c^jllege  Hbroi-ieS}  and  appropriatid  mut-B  that  he  fonnd  in  them.  The  cifcumaUntiid 
cridence  of  this,  both  m  the  method  of  the  "  Be  Augmentis/'  as  compared  with  tbiit  of  the 
**Opu«  Majna"  and  *'Opua  IJinua,"  and  in  detaibj  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  (See 
HdUam,  **  Middle  Ag«ft,"  ii.,  p.  490-  Forster,  **  Mahometonism  Unveiled/'  ii.,  pp.  313- 
16;  Whcwell,  '' Philoa.  of  Inductive  Soiences/'  i.,  pp-  160-9;  JFestmititUr  ^ti^i4fw,  xxt.| 
p.  53B.)  The  fact  that  Sclden  urged  Kenelm  Digby  and  Langbaine  to  edit  the  scientific 
treatiBCfl  of  the  older  Bacon  ahows  that  they  were  attracting  the  attention  of  soholan,  and 
Pnukcis  would  naturally  l>o  drawn  to  read  the  w  orks  of  hii  namesake.  (Jebb*8  Ft«&oe  to 
llie  Opttii  Majua). 

•  Wood.,  *•  Atiliq.  Univ,  Oson./'  and  Mr.  Brewer's  note,  p.  IxxxT. 

t  **  Dp.  Tert/'  u  3.  ;  3id.,  c.  20. 
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Tlic  constant  quantities  in  that  cliaracter, — the  racrriinent  and 
the  sins  of  yoimg  men  and  boys,  their  sports  and  games,  their  fights 
%\ith  the  to\\7i,  their  impatience  of  the  slowness  or  stupidity  of  those 
wlio  {jrofess  to  teach, — ^we  may  safely  leave  to  conjecture,  nor  need 
we  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  outwaixt  peculiarities  of  nniversity 
life  at  that  period.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  that  at  that  time  the 
monrjpoly  and  the  nmgniheence  of  colleges  had  no  existence;  tliat 
the  town  was  cixjwded  ^\ith  lodging-houses  and  Imlls;*  that  tli 
boy-students  took  their  meals  together,  read  luanuscript  hooks  chained 
to  desks,  hi  lilimries  without  tires ;  attended  lectures,  and  took  notes 
as  they  could  on  the  taldets  or  paper  which  they  bought  at  the  stall 
of  the  statiotiarius  ;f  slept  thiiee  or  four  in  a  room  which  a  scullery- 
maid  woidil  scorn,  often  on  truckle-beds  spread  on  the  ground  below 
the  bedstead  of  the  Magister,  in  whose  Hall  they  boarded,  or  \ritli 
the  'prentices  of  the  tradesmen  in  whose  houses  they  lodged.  Leaving 
these  details  of  the  picture,  we  have  to  fix  our  attention  on  what  was 
then  the  great  moyemeut  of  Oxford  life,  stirring  the  stagnant  waters, 
drawing  to  itself  the  noblest  and  most  earnest  hearts,  as  movements 
that  we  have  ourselves  witnessed  have  dniwn  tbem  since. 

The  year  1224  had  been  rendered  memorable  by  the  arrival  in 
England  of  the  first  batch  of  Franciscan  Brothers.  Widely  as  the 
order  had  sjiread  abroad,  so  that  not  less  than  5,000  had  attended  thk 
gi'eat  chapter  held  imder  tlie  presidency  of  the  founder  in  1219 
Enghmd  as  yet  had  knoT^Ti  them,  if  at  all,  only  by  i-epute.  lliey 
came  but  few  in  nundier  (four  ecclesiastics  and  five  laymen)  from 
Italy,  with  no  pomp  nr  state,  with  nothing  but  the  fascination  of  a 
self-chosen  poverty,  and  the  strength  of  the  "victory  that  overcometh 
the  worhl"J    True  as  yet  to  the  spirit  of  their  founder,  they  came  to  do 

•  At  tho  commencement  of  the  fourteentjb  century  there  were  no  fewer  than  300  of  these 
hattpitm  in  Oxford  (Ant.  h,  Wood,  a.  1307).  It  wae  not  till  1231,  however,  that  aludi^nta 
wc  re  ohlij^d  to  place  tlicraselTes  under  the  care  of  a  master  at  all ;  and  the  ohiigation  of 
re^iditiy  in  a  hall  so  goveniedj  or  in  a  college,  was  not  enforced  till  the  heginniiig  of  the 
tiftecnth  century.  When  Bacon's  Oxford  life  htgnn,  therefore,  etudentA  had  the  option  of 
going  to  one  of  the  ho^pitm^  or  livinjj  in  such  lodgings  as  they  could  find  in  the  privato 
houses  of  the  citizens*  Knowing  what  we  do  of  the  Imita  of  old  Oxford,  and  of  the  moss 
of  students  from  all  count nea  who  floclced  thither,  it  would  seem  as  if  there  mUHt  hare 
ken  almost  as  close  parking  as  in  our  own  "  casual  wards/'  In  the  "  Canterhitry  Tales*' 
the  81  holar  of  Oxen  ford  lives  in  the  house  of  &  carpenter. 

t  I  am  tempted,  uprop&i  of  this  word,  to  suggest  that  Bacon's  Kcomful  desetdption  of 
his  opponents  as  iheniogi  stttthiwriu  which  the  Wutmimtm'  Revmrcr  (xxv.,  p,  543) 
renders  by  *' eonsenrative  divines,"  may  probably  have  been  meant  to  expose  them  to 
contempt  as  men  who  were  only  fit  to  sell  bcwka,  not  to  write  them.     {See  D orange,  s.  v.) 

X  The  narrative  of  their  arrival  is  given  at  length  in  the  interesting  book,  "  De  Adventu 
Minorum,"  by  Thomas  of  Ectleston,  published  by  Mr.  Brewer^  in  hia  *^Montiraenta  Fran- 
eiseana."  Five  remained  at  Canterbury,  where  they  had  a  small  cell  below  a  school. 
There  they  remained  during  the  day.  When  school  was  over  they  were  aUowcd  to  go  into 
ihe  schoolroom,  gathered  roimd  the  fire,  and  ate  their  meal  of  hard  erust  soaked  in  the 


* 
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the  work  of  missionaries  among  the  squalid,  fonl,  depraved  i>opiila- 
tioii  of  the  towns  of  Europe,  to  coj*  witJi  their  vices,  their  ignorance, 
their  heresies,  their  unbelief  Wlmtever  view  we  may  take  of  "  the 
fitainlas,s-heaited  knight  of  jioverty ''  whom  they  revered  as  their 
foimder,  whatever  sceptieisin  we  may  feel  m  to  the  siigmnta  wliicb 
made  liirn  like  his  Lijrd,  we  caimot  hut  acknowledge  that  he  and  his 
followers  did,  in  a  very  real  sense,  '*  hear  in  tlieir  iKxly  the  niarks  of 
the  Ijml  Jesus  "  ami  give  ] aoof  uf  a  desire,  passit)n!it43  in  its  intense 
earnestness,  to  revive  the  type  of  jniiuitive  Christ lanity.*  Tliey,  too, 
were  content,  like  the  tirst  diseiples,  to  merge  all  other  titles  iu  that 
of  '*  hi-ethren  ; ''  they  were  fmlrts,  ffin;.'^,  friai^»  and  of  bitjtliren  they 
were  tlxe  last  and  least,  minorcs,  rainoiites.  They  ]jut  on  no  sho*^  or 
sfiudals,  but  walked  over  mugh  stones  or  sharp  thurns  with  naked  and 
bleo<Ung  feet  ;f  wjunted  nothing  as  their  own,  hut  had  all  thing* 
c^ommon  ;  were  atti-aeted  not  to  the  castles  of  kings  luid  nobles,  or  the 
stately  abbeys  and  pritjrie^  of  monks,  hut  U>  the  jioorest  quarters  and 
the  meanest  houses.  With  a  Christlike  symjmtliy,  they  took  as  their 
speeiid  eliaige  thi>se  that  sutfei^d  fri)ni  the  le[*rosy,  whicli  then,  as  the 
scourge  of  G<*d,  fuul  and  terrible,  was  ravaging  all  Europe,  It  was  the 
feature  in  his  conversion  on  wliieh  Fnxncis  of  Assisi  liimself  dwelt 
with  most  thank fuhie^ss,  that  lie  had  overcome  his  natural  loathing 
of  the  foulness  of  tlie  lejier's  foriu,  and  had  found  a  sweetness 
and  joy  inettiahle  in  miuiatering  to  him4  It  wa«  tlie  test  of  fitiiess 
for  admission  ijito  the  Order  whether  the  novice  coidd  luing  liimself 
to  this. 

The  work  of  the  nine  who  came  to  England  met  with  a  success  as 
wonderful  as  that  on  tlie  ( •nutiuent  had  been.  Treated,  on  their  first 
arrival,  m  beggars  and  tramps  were  treated ;  quaiteriug  themselves 
in  a  miserable  house  by  a  fa?tid  ditch  in  Newgate ;  Iniilding  a  paltTy 
chapel  such  as  a  carpenter  Ofudd  put  up  in  a  day,  they  began  their 
work,  and  called  men  to  share  with  them  the  blessedness  of  divine 
poverty.     In  two  montlis'  time  they  had  received  permission  to  settle 


: 


muddy  drog»  of  beer  mbced  with  water.  The  otlier  four  went  on  to  Loodoti,  w6remo«v«d 
,kind]y  by  tbo  Domioioans,  hired  a  koufle  in  Gombill,  and  ran  up  cellii  uitb  partidous  of 
orattled  g^raes  or  rceda,    (EcdefiWo,  c.  1,  2.) 

*  Mr,  Brewer  hoe  well  bmiigbt  out^  in  a  fow  oloquent  pages^  the  chanicter  and  the 
Bervicus  of  the  Franciscan  order.     ("  Moauiu.  Franc,"  Pref. ^  pp.  xvii.^ — iLxviii.) 

t  In  one  instance  the  Bight  of  tfea  printii  of  tho  blood  upon  the  frozen  mud  and  aoDW, 
while  the  friars  walked  on^  joyfuUy  chanting  &n  antiphoti,  efiocted  a  mAmorahle  QGnveFsicMi* 
(Chron,  of  Lanercost,  in  '*  Moaurn.  Fnom./*  App.,  p.  632,) 

i  **  Owra  LoTde  pavD  unto  me,  brother  Fraiincia,  thys  ta  begpmc  and  doo  pcmauncc ;  far 
whj,  when  I  waa  in  the  bondage  of  ejnne  yt  was  bitter  to  me,  and  lothvMiniine  to  se  and  look 
upon  peraonnys  enfiit-t  with  leopre  ;  but  thiit  blesaid  T>ordc  brought  me  amonge  them,  and 
1  did  mercy  with  them*  and  I  departing  from  thum  that  biifore  semyd  bitter  and  lotheKme* 
was  turned  aud  changtd  lo  me  into  grat  ^wetenosse  and  tomforlo  bathe  of  body  and 
of  ioule."     (Testam.  of  8t.  Francis?,  in  *'  Momim.  Fronct,*"  App.,  p.  fi62.) 
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at  Oxfuiil  ♦  and  in  spite  of  pt'ejiidice  and  scorn  began  tlieir  work 
there.  They  came  not  as  i-evdvalist  prexicliers  only,  but  as  professors 
of  a  purer  and  more  evangelic  theology,  and  they  were  welcomed,  not 
by  hot-bniinetl  youths  alone,  but  by  tlie  most  practical  eeclesiastics  and 
best  scholars  of  the  English  Ctiuj'ch.  iiobert  Grosseteste,  tlien,  at  the 
age  of  fifty,  Archdeacon  of  Leicester,  and  rector  of  St  Margaret's  in 
that  town,  aften^ards  Bishop  of  Lincohi  (a.d.  1235-53),  gave  them, 
though  with  some  misgivings,  a  hearty  support,f  and  accepted,  m 
1224  the  year  of  their  arrival,  the  position  of  Kector  of  their  house  at 
Ox'fnrd. 

In  the  history  of  tlie  Franciscan  Order,  as  of  all  religious  move- 
ments, the  first  enthusiasm  of  the  founder  was  soojt  modified  by 
the  varying  circumstance^^  in  whicli  Ids  followers  were  placed. 
The  religion  wliich  Francis  had  preached  was  essentially  mystical, 
ascetic,  internal.  The  possession  of  books  was  as  much  against  the 
spirit  of  his  rulas  fis  the  possession  of  money.  The  only  answer  he 
would  give  to  a  brother  who  begged  leave  to  be  iiididged  with  one,  even 
if  it  were  but  a  breviary,  was  the  oft-repeated,  *'  Ego  hreviarium^  Ego 
hreviariumy  They  Mere  to  be  folluwei's  of  him,  even  a.s  lie  sought 
to  be  a  follower  of  (.lirist,  an<l  to  road  in  his  life  the  pattern  and  the 
law  of  theii^.  But  the  very  exigencies  of  their  work  (as  Mr.  Brewer 
has  well  pointed  out  J)  led  them  to  a  higher  intellectual  culture. 
They  liad  to  minister  to  the  sick,  and  this  called  ibr  the  study  of 
raediciue,  and  such  anatomy  and  natural  history  as  the  time  rendered 
|jo3sible.  They  sought  to  reclaim  those  that  wcr^  siidwiug  into  the 
strange  forms  of  an  I^^tern  heresy,  which  by  a  strddng  Nemesis  had 
crept  into  Europe  as  one  result  of  the  crusades,  and  to  gain  influence 
over  the  rising  genemtion,  and  this  made  it  necessary  to  meet  theologians 
and  scholars  witli  tiieir  owji  weapons,  and  on  tlieu^  own  gruimd.  It 
was  natural  enough  that  they  should  carry  into  their  new  work  the 
same  startling  boldness  as  that  which  ]uid  chnmct-erized  their  renmi- 
ciation  of  the  world's  customs,  and  plimge  into  the  deep  abysses  oi 
philosophical  debate.     Within  a  few  years  after  their  establishment 

•  They  at  first  hired  a  house  iii  the  pariah  of  St.  Ebbe's.  This  was  aften»^apd8  secured 
to  them,  and  calarged  by  ehurters  or  li<^nooB  from  Henrj^  III.  (**  Monum,  Frono.," 
App.,  pp.  <^1&-17.)  'J 'races  of  their  iettlcment,  and  that  of  the  DcminiuaiiB,  are  sdl)  to 
be  found  in  that  quarter  of  Qjcford^  in  the  names  of  the  Grey  Ftiare>  Block  Friars*  Road, 
Friar  Street,  and  "The  Friar"  o^  thti  signpo»t  of  a  taveru. 

t  The  letters  of  Qrossetente,  <?dited  hy  Mr.  Luard  d«  a  volume  in  the  «erie«  publiahed 
under  the  dlrcetion  of  the  Master  of  the  EqUb,  give  us  fuU  materiala  for  judging  of  the 
biehop'a  e^timati'  of  them.  la  £pp.  xxxiv.  and  Iviii.  he  epeake  of  their  arrival  a^  nothing 
leaB  than  "  the  light  ihiiiing  mu  those  who  eat  in  the  valluy  of  the  shadow  of  death."  The 
wild  licence  and  diaordtr  which  prevailed  among  the  tnany  thoueand  students  at  Oiford  may 
well  have  led  him  to  hail  any  mfluenee  that  gav^e  promise  of  a  higher  moral  training.  A  like 
feeling  kd  ethers^  at  a  later  period,  Uy  foujid  the  CoUegea  which  have  aincc  monopolized 
the  education  of  the  UaiTenity.  %  *'  Mgnunj*  Fnuic.,"  pp*  xliu — Hii- 
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at  Oxford,  Grosset€.ste  liad  to  warn  tliem  that  unless  they  adliered 
more  faithfxillj  to  tlie  study  of  Scripture  they  would  degenerate  a*^ 
rapidly  as  other  religious  ortlers  had  done  hidore  them*  Bi'other 
Agijellus,  the  first  Provincial  i^uperior  of  the  Enghsh  houses  of  the 
Qixler,  was  shocked  l>y  hearing  their  younger  students  at  Oxfonl 
boldly  discussing,  tliongh  only  as  a  scholastic  exercise,  the  awful 
question,  U(rm/i  mi  J)n/ji.f  The  remedy  with  which  he  met  the 
growing  disease  seeius  singular  enongh.  lie  bought  a  copy  of  the 
Decretds,  and  sent  it  that  the  friars  niiglit  study  them,  and  ''  gne 
over  iTivohties," 

It  was  not  till  the  year  a.ik  1248  that  Bacon  became  one  of  the 
brotherhood,  and  the  gap  of  twenty  yeai's  or  therealxjuts  between 
his  fii-st  entrance  at  (Ixtbrd  and  this  critical  step  can  hardly  \m  fiUeil 
up  by  any  hut  a  few  meagre  faet.s  and  uncertain  inferences.  In  the 
great  struggle  between  Henry  II L  and  his  Poite\iii  favourites  on 
the  rnae  side,  and  Simon  de  Montfoii  and  tlic  barons  on  the  other 
side,  his  family  took  the  side  of  tlie  King,  and  later  on  {cur.  1260-67). 
suffered  in  fortune  and  wei-e  compelled  to  leave  the  country  in  con- 
sequence.J  The  young  student  took  the  same  side,  following  his 
namesake  (pi-obably  xmcle)  Robert  the  Doniinicau,  and  in  a.h.  1233 
gave  a  singular  proof  of  his  having  no  fear  of  any  man,  however  high 
in  rank.  The  King  came  dmvn  to  hold  his  couii.  Pobert,  tlie  uncle, 
preached  a  sennon  which  made  a  sensation,  but  was  thwarted  by  the 
intrigues  and  subtle  speech  of  a  certain  Petrus  de  Enpibus  (Pierre  des 
Eoches),  then  Bishop  of  Winchester.  The  King  was  holding  counsel 
with  liis  advisers,  wlien  the  ytmng  Boger^  then  not  moitj  than  19 
or  20,  asked  in  Latin  or  French  what  were  the  great  causes  of  aD 
shipwrecks;  got  the  answer  which  he  finhed  for,  "  Petric  et  nipes  "— 
**  les  pierres  et  les  roches ; "  and  then,  having  made  his  point,  told 
the  Ring  that  he  had  indeed  named  his  greatest  enemy,  and  the  cause 
of  all  his  failurc.§ 

During  these  twenty  years  his  life  was  pi^bably  that  of  a  student 
loving  knowledge  of  all  kinds  for  itself.  Merton  and  Brasenose  are 
both  named  as  having  numbered  him  among  their  students ;  but  as 
the  former  was  not  founded,  as  a  college^  till  A,D.  1274,  and  the 
latter  not  till  A.D,  1509;  all  that  can  be  inferred  from  the  tniditiou, 
if  it  is  not  entii-ely  baseless  (the  hybrid  prf)dnct  of  association  of  ideas 
between  Brazenose  and  Bmzenhead,— a  false  etymolog}-  and  a  fabu- 
lous legend),  is  that  he  lived  in  some  private  hall  or  halls  (an  hoepi- 
timn  kept  by  a  blaster  of  Arts  for  the  residence  of  students)  on  tlie 
sites  which  those  societies  afterwards  occupied.  The  }X*ars  so  spent 
were  at  all  events  a  time  of  urn-emitting  labour,  and  probably  the 

•   Eccleston,  c.  24.  f  Liber  Conform,  in  **  Moiium,  Fnmc,,'*  App.,  p.  634 

t  "Op,  Tort.,"  c.  3.  i   Matt.  Paria.  p,  265. 
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resources  of  lus  faoiily  enabled  liiiu  to  support  biiiiself  through  theiu 
wiih.  no  distraction  Init  that  wliicli  he  would  hardly  feel  to  l>e  such, 
the  work  of  teachiiij^  others  what  he  himself  was  learning.  To 
Grossetest^  he  manifestly  cluug  with  great  reverence  and  admimtion. 
He  found  in  him  one  ^vliose  skill  in  nMithematies  ami  ijptics  (perspet- 
tiva)  satisfied  even  his  cravings  after  higher  knowledge*  If  not  a 
thorough  Hebrew  or  Greek  scholar  himself,  the  Bishop  of  Lineulu 
knew  how  to  encourage  those  who  were,  and  gathered  round  him, 
Ixjth  at  Oxford  ami  his  own  catliedral  city,  those  who  could  t-each 
others.  In  a. P.  1232  he  wrote  a  treatise  *'  Ue  Cessatione  Legal ium,"+ 
si^ecially  iiiteuded  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  of  England,  and 
what  is  now  the  Kolls  Court,  the  scene  of  Mr.  Brewer's  lal>ours,  was 
then  the  site  of  the  Domm  Cmivcrsmmm,  an  asylum  founded  by  him 
for  those  who  foi-sook  Judaism,  and  made  a  profession  of  Christianity. 
In  that  "  Home  of  Convert^s  "  many  must  have  been  found  weU  vtirsed 
in  the  lore  of  Rabbis,  and  from  them  Bacon  may  well  have  learnt  the 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  which  he  uiKiuestionably  possessed.  Greeks 
also,  and  Greek  books,  were  to  be  f(»mid  among  tlie  men  wliom  the 
Bishop  patTOuized.:J  One  of  these  was  pmmoted  by  him  to  the  parish 
of  St.  Alban's,  and  it  was  \v\i\i  his  help,  and  that  of  others,  that 
Grosseteste  translated  a  MS,  which  seemed  to  hini  a  precious  relic  of 
sacred  antiquity.  How  little  any  tnie  criticism  had  been  cultivated, 
how  wanting  even  a  man  of  high  culture  and  ability  nught  be  in  the 
|>ower  to  distinguish  between  the  precious  and  I  lie  base,  may  l>e  seen 
in  the  fact  that  the  book  so  chosen  was  that  most  contemptiWe  of  aU 
contemptible  (tpocnjpha,  tlie  "Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs." 
His  next  imdertaking  was  iiardly  better  chosen.  The  Englisli  Cliurcb 
ow^ed  the  Latin  translation  of  the  writings  falsely  ascribed  to  Dio- 
nysius  the  Areopagite,  with  all  their  fantastic  tlream.s,  to  the  ])ractical, 
earnest,  intelligent  prelate  of  Lincoln. 

To  Grosseteste  also  Bacon  may  have  o^ved  the  passionate  fondness 
for  music,  and  the  pure  taste,  rejecting  aU  that  was  fidse  and  mere- 
tiicious  in  it,  of  winch  we  find  so  many  indications  in  bis  writings. 
Like  the  late  Bisliop  Blonitield  in  many  other  thhigs, — in  his  rest* 
leas  activity,  his  m^  lor  ecclesiastical  reform,  his  love  of  power,  his 
conflicts  with  deans  and  chapters,  his  hearty  co-operation  in  a 
movement  which  he  never  vsould  have  originated,  becan.?e  he  saw 
in  it,  though  not  without  some  forebodings  of  evil,  a  preponderant 

•  **  Solus  uiiuB  atjivit  aciendos,  ut  LiacolnitnBia  Epiacopua.'* — Op.  Tert,^  c.  10.  **  Scmt 
mathematicam  ot  pcrap^ctivam,  ct  potuit  omnia  scire,*' — Uid^^c.  25. 

t  The  object  of  tlje  book,  as  the  title  impliea,  was  to  prove  that  the  \aw  of  Moses  had 
passed  ttwuy,  partly  fuMled,  partly  abrogated  by  the  Coapeh 

X  '^^  Non  b«!ne  scivit  liiiguas  ut  ti-nnsferret  nisi  circa  ultiuium  ntic  sumt  i|uando  rocayit 
GrsBcos,  et  fecit  lihros  grammaticaj  GnDCiB  do  GnccU  et  aliiii  congregari/*^-Qp.  Ter/., 
c.  25.     So  Cbmptiid  £itud„  r.  6. 
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element  of  good,  —  that  prelate  resembled  him  also  in  finding  in 

music  his  chief  refreshment  and  delight, 

"  Ho  IotH  mucli  to  Eere  the  haJT>0, 
For  mannys  u-ytte  hyt  moMlh  abiupe."  • 

By  night  and  day  he  had  minstrels  in  attendance ;  and  their  mufiic 
serve<l  both  t4j  i^fresli  hinj  in  his  weariness,  and  waken  new  trains  of 
thought.  Partly  to  what  Bacon  had  thus  obsenxd  in  him, — ^partly  to 
what  he  had  known  in  his  own  experience,  we  may  ascribe  the  fond- 
ness with  wliicli  he  recurs  again  and  again  to  the  comiection  between 
music  and  prophecy,  as  seen  in  the  history  of  Elisha.  Other  and  yet 
loftier  thoughts  will  come  before  ns  hereafter. 

In  yet  anuther  chai-acteristic  feature  tliere  was  a  strong  resemblance 
between  the  master  and  the  scliolar.  The  name  of  Aristotle  was 
not  yet  that  of  a  bird  paramount  of  philosophy,  and  though  some  of 
his  philnsophical  WTitinga  (Latin  transhitions  from  the  Arabic)  were 
introduced  at  Oxford,  Grosseteste  cared  little  fur  any  of  them  exc^t 
the  Ethics,  Of  all  others,  we  have  Bacon's  testimony  that  "my 
Lord  RolrKBrt  entirely  neglected  the  books  of  Aristotle,  .  •  .  and 
knew  and  wrote  al>out  those  things  which  those  books  teach  a 
hundred  thousand  times  better  than  can  be  learnt  from  miserable 
translations" 

Other  teachers  and  students  at  Oxford  may  yet  be  named  as  ooo- 
tributing  to  the  general  intellectual  activity  of  the  place:  Kobett 
Bacon,  the  uncle  of  Eoger,  already  mentioned ;  William  of  Fitzacre, 
who  wrote  "postiUae  pulcherrimie"  on  the  first  seventy  psalms;  pos- 
sibly the  two  whom  Bacon  si^eaks  of  as  the  ablest  mathematicians  he 
ever  knew, — »Tohn  of  London,^  and  Peter  of  MahamcuriajJ  probably 
a  younger  brother,  whom  he  speaks  of  as  having  been  a  scholar  wi^ 
him,  and  certainly  Adam  de  Marisco,  Adam  of  the  Marah,  the  friend, 
counsellor,  and  coiTespondent  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  one  of  the 
Kngliah  provincial  directors  of  the  Franciscan  Order — one  of  the  five 
whom  Bacon  recoj[;nised  as  the  only  perfect  jihilosophers  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  the  others  Ijeing  Solomon,  Aristotle,  Avicenna, 
and  Grosseteste  himself.    There,  too,  though  we  have  no  trace  of  any 

*  Bobert  de  Bruimei  quoted  by  Mr.  If alliweU  in  his  preface  to  Orofls«teftte'&  **  Cattle  of 
Jxjve,"  The  poem  iUelf  is  a  mysrical  oUegorj  on  the  Incamatioa,  the  cuHe  being^tbe 
body  of  the  Blesaed  Virgin. 

t  John  of  London  Ljui  been  iduntMed  Ij;  Jebh  and  other  writera  with  Johny^eokhiiii, 
Afterwirdii  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  but  M.  Churlca  provoA  clearly^  I  think,  that  he 
iDiut  hare  belonged  to  an  earUer  generation.  StiU  less  can  we  identify  him,  as  some  have 
caraleedy  done,  though  Bacon  describes  him  as  a  moffiitttr^  with  the  boy  Joannesj'who  bad 
only  been  one  year  learning  mathematicii  when  Bacon  wrote  hiB  thp^  great  treatiBei. 

X  M.  Charles  adopts  the  reading  "  Mahariscuria,"  and  identifiea  it  with  Maricoiurt  in 
Pictrdy.  This,  and  the  way  in  which  Baoon  speaka  of  him,  would  make  it  probibia 
that  the  acqnaintaitee  began  in  Paris  rather  than  Oxford,    {Charl^i,  p,  IS,) 
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personal  coDtact  witli  him,  must  liavo  been  Etlmuiiil  Kich,  afi-erwards 
Art^bbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  zealous  Domiaican,  famous  then  for 
Ma  lectures  on  Aristotle,  yet  more  famous  aflenvardg  for  the  meek- 
ness, self-denial^  asceticism,  which  gave  him  a  place  in  the  calendar  of 
English  saints. 

It  is  probable  enougli  that,  during  this  period  of  his  life,  he  passed 
from  the  lectures  of  Oxford  to  those  of  Paris.  Such  changas  were 
indeed  looked  on  as  almost  indispensable  for  any  completeness  in  the 
study  of  philosophy.  The  fame  of  individual  lecturers  was  high  in 
proportion  to  the  scarcity  of  books,  and  the  student  had  to  supply 
the  defects  of  one  place  by  tlie  special  excellences  of  another.*  It  is 
certain  that  Bacon  apeaka  of  Paris,  throughout  his  writings,  as  a  place 
he  hail  kno\vn  many  years.  Botes  the  defects  in  ita  individual  teachers, 
and  speaks  with  something  of  the  bitterness  of  disappointment  or 
rivalry  of  one  of  them  who  distanced  aU  others  in  fame  or  popularity. 
Here,  at  this  time,  he  may  have  listened  to  the  teacliing  of  Altert  the 
Great,  who  came  to  Paris  in  1243,  and  gave  lectures  on  the  Sentences 
of  Peter  Lombard.  Here  he  may  have  come  into  contact  with  Albert's 
taciturn,  meditative  i)upil^  Thomas  of  Aquinum,  then  known  by  his 
companions  as  the  **  dumb  ox  of  Sicily ,"f  of  whom  his  master  pretlicted 
that  his  bellowings  would  one  day  be  heard  over  the  world  ;  and  w^ith 
the  friend,  Pierre  de  Maricourt,  of  Picardy,  who  was  to  be  afterwards 
the  compainon  of  his  labours — the  one  man  whose  labours  were  co- 
extensive in  their  range  with  Ids  own,  and  to  whom  lie  looked  as  to 
an  aUer  ego,  above  himself,  with  an  almost  idolatrous  reverence,  while 
he  spoke  with  scorn  of  jVlljcrt  and  Aquinas^  and  tlie  general  of  his 
own  order,  Bonaventiura. 

After  some  yeai-s^ — probably,  as  has  been  said,  about  twenty — thus 
spent,  he  took  the  step  which  was  the  great  tuming-puint  of  his  life» 
and  became  one  of  the  Franciscan  brotherhood.  It  is  recorded  as  a 
noticeable  fact  in  his  case,  as  in  that  of  some  others,  tliat  instead  of 
passing  through  any  |>eriod  of  pixibation,  he  made  his  |>rofef=ision  as 
a  friar  on  the  very  day  of  his  admission.  J  The  step  was  said  to  have 
been  taken  by  Grosaeteste's  advice ;  and  some  facts,  w^hich  were  nearly 
contemporaneous  with  it,  suggest  the  probable  motives  w^hich  may 
have  led  the  Bishop  to  give  such  counsel.  It  was  the  year  of  Kobert 
Bacon's  deatli,  and  the  eager,  daring  student  had  lost  the  giiidanco 

*  An  obflcuio  note  in  an  old  MS.,  quoted  Ly  Antony  k  Wood,  speaka  of  h.\&  ImYing 
been  a  du^^iple  of  Albert  the  Great.  I  do  not  liiid  any  dirf^ct  proof  of  this  in  BiR^oa'a 
own  writings;  but  hk  mention  of  the  German  Franciscan,  Bertholdt,  and  of  Hermnnii 
(**  Op.  Tert./'  c.  25),  makes  it  probahle  that  he  may  have  travelled  to  Colore  or  Eegciu» 
burg,  or  he  may  have  heard  Alb-ert,  »s  suggested  in  the  text,  at  Paris. 

t  The  epithet  is  noticeable  au  showing  that  the  name  Sicily  was  then  popularly  used  of 
the  continental  provincea  of  Ihe  kingdom  of  Naples  aa  well  a*  of  the  ialand.  The  Kingdom 
of  the  Two  Siciliea,  now  merged  in  that  of  Italy,  prcserred  the  memory  of  the  hcU 

\  **  Moaum.  Fianc./*  App,|  p.  550. 
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of  the  mom  8til>er  learning  aixl  the  more  earnest  devotion  of  his 
I  kinsman's  chamcter.  Grossetcste  himst^H',  iinmei-sed  in  his  diocesan 
'business,  was  no  longer  able  to  keep  tlie  same  wakb  over  the  young 
scholar,  who  had  first  followed  and  then  outstripped  liim  in  mathe- 
matics and  physics,  in  Hebrew  and  in  Grt^ek.  It  may  have  seemed 
to  him  that  svicli  a  character  needed  tlie  discipline  of  oliedience,  and 
would  lie  tlie  better  for  some  restraint  upon  tlie  boundless  profusion  in 
tlie  purchase  of  books  and  iiistnouents,  and  iu  workhij^  experiments, 
which  made  him  imjH>vcrLsh  himself,  and  lieconie  an  importunate 
borrower  of  his  friends*  He  miglit  well  think  also  that,  as  the 
man  of  science  would  be  the  better  for  the  Order,  so  the  Order 
would,  in  its  turn,  be  the  better  for  the  presence  of  the  student.  The 
disputes  of  the  Franciscan  brothers  at  Oxford  liad  become  matters  of 
notoriety ;  and  John  of  Panoa,  tlien  General  r»f  the  Order,  Iiad  foimd 
it  necessarj"  to  dii-ect  a  Chapter  to  be  sunnnoned,  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  peace.f  Even  the  story  of  the  stlgmaia  had  come  to  be 
doulited,  nud  one  of  the  brntliers  had  to  testify,  "  hii  ocnli  jwccatorcs 
m  vulvrtuit  d  isla:  mmtns  prccatrires  imifircffiViTifnt^'  One  who  re- 
menibered  the  good  that  had  been  effected  \vhen  the  Oitler  was 
in  the  glow  of  its  first  love,  may  well  have  hoped  that  Bacon's 
burning  love  of  knowledge  would  tend  to  keep  it  from  degenerating 
into  idleness  and  ignorance — w^onld  keep  up  the  intellectual  life, 
without  which  the  wise  Bishop  foresaw  it  would  become  a  by-word 
and  reproach. 

For  a  tune,  probably,  the  experiment  seemed  to  answer.  Grosseteste, 
though  chiefly  at  Lincoln,  was  still  able  to  protect  hue,  and  Adam 
de  Marisco,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  the  Bishop,  himself  a 
Franciscan,  and,  like  Grossetest^,  an  able  scholar  and  mathematician, 
was  still  at  Oxford  as  a  teacher.  The  re\'erence  and  gratitude  with 
which  Bacon  always  speaks  of  tliem  excludes  the  probabQity  of  his 
having  suffered  anything  at  the  hands  of  his  brother  Franciscans 
wiiilst  they  continued  to  exercise  any  influence  over  the  actions  of  the 
'  Order.  But  the  Bishop,  after  his  memonible  conflict  with  the  Pope, 
died  in  1254.  A<lam  de  Marisco  followed  him  in  1257;  and  then 
there  was  an  immediate  change  for  the  worse  in  his  treatment  and 
'  position. 

In  the  yeai*  just  named  lie  passed  from  Oxford  to  Paris ;  and  this 
time  the  alisence  was  prolonged  for  at  least  ten  years.  J  The  migm- 
tion  may  have  been  in  part  a  consequence  of  tJie  poHtical  changes 
which  drove  his  brother  and  other  members  of  his  family  iuto  exile. 

*  It  la  diHicuIt  for  it^  to  conceive  and  enter  into  the  passionate  cageniisu  for  books  of 
tho  BtiidpntB  of  this  period.  Baton  had  hii*  agents  (mctiiaUret)  in  all  pftrts  of  Europe,  and 
tried  in  vain,  for  twenty  years,  to  get  the*  works  of  Scneeu,  and  Cieero*a  treatiBe  **  De 
Republico.**  t  F^tkston,  c.  12. 

X  **  Jan  £  (iFetin  nnnis  exitliint4?m/'«— (?p.  Tert^  n,  L 
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It  luay  have  been  that  the  Oxford  Franciscans  found  Mm  imnianage- 
able,  and  thought  he  would  be  more  under  control  at  Paris*  Tlie 
years  of  his  exDe  were^  at  all  events^  a  time  of  mortification  and 
disappointmeut. 

The  Franciscan  vow  of  poverty  was  in  itself  a  great  hindrance  to 
tlie  purcluLse  of  l>o<>ks  and  the  |}erformance  of  experiments.  So  loni!; 
as  he  was  employed  by  tlie  t  >riler  in  the  work  of  teaching,  his  ex|>end- 
iture  may  have  been  sanctioned  or  connived  at  But  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  Genenil,  or  his  Pmvincial  Deputy,  at  any  time  to  bring 
tlie  rnle  of  the  Order  in  all  its  rigour  upon  a  i^fractoiy  member, 
Xa-%  limit  or  forbid  the  posseaaion  of  books,  t-i}  refuse  any  money  for 
experiments.  Under  a  discipline  of  tins  kind  the  martyr  of  science 
was  now  placed.*  Few  comphiints  ai'e  moi-e  piteous  than  those  which 
are  poured  out  in  almost  every  {>age  of  his  three  great  works,  telling 
too  }>Iaiidy  of  a  life  of  daily  wony^  and  mortification.  Ex]>eri- 
ments  conkt  not  be  peiformed  witliout  great  ex|)ense:  books  and 
parchment  were  very  costly  ;  division  of  labour  required  capital 
He  fiad  8j^>ent  2,000  l{vrm\  upon  such  things  in  the  time  when  he 
lirtd  money  of  his  own.  Who  would  help  him  now?  What  prince 
i.r  prelate  would  come  forward  and  supply  the  money  by  the  help  of 
which  science  woidd  be  bronght  to  its  perfection  ? 

Xor  was  this  the  only  grievance.  He  had  given  himself  chiefly 
to  the  canon  law.  At  Paris  all  honour  and  profit  were  on  the 
side  of  the  teachers  of  the  civil  law,  and  he  was  passed  over  and 
neglected.*  Ilis  own  scientific  teaching  was  slighted,  and  the  world 
of  students  ran  with  a  blind  devotion  after  a  teacher  upon  whom 

•  "A  lue  jam  ommbu*  inaudito,  et  Ttlut  jam  eepulto  et  obliricrtie  deloto." — Op^  7hi,y 
c  I.  *'  Fiii!ta  c«t  coTUititiitio  gravia  .  .  .  Eub  pnccepto^  et  pcenjk  amisd^onifl  Jibri,  ct 
jejimio  in  pone  et  aquiL  pluiibus  diebus," — IMd.f  c.  2. 

It  giyes  a  painful  interest  to  tliia  portion  of  Ms  life  to  retnembfir  Ibat  tM»  ri^oroue  treat- 
ment nraft  liave  had  tlie  emnctioQ  of  the  '*  seraphic  '*  Bonaventura,  then  General  of  the 
FmnciscAii  Ordtr  (VI'u-H)^  and  ita  ruling  niind  at  Paria»  St.  Louia  wua  reigning 
during  lh«i  whole  of  it  (1226-70)»  and  yet  the  only  referpnce  to  any  public  eyent  in 
Bacon's  writings  ia  u  pajjsiotiate  wish  that  his  burning  mirrora  might  be  tried  against  the 
Haracens  id  the  defenti-  of  Acre,^ — Ihid.^  v.  36. 

t  The  statement  thot  he  »pent  £2,000  in  experiments  baa  been  repeated  mjpaia  and  again 
by  biographer!?,  end  in  given  by  Mr.  Brewer  in  hia  marginal  analysia.  This,  however, 
would  convey  the  impression  of  gold  ooini  of  the  weight  of  the  modern  pound,  and  this, 
in  the  time  of  Ilimry  III,,  would  have  been  an  cnormoua  amount.  The  Hbra  of  which 
Bacon  speaks^  like  the  latear  French  livre^  waa  a  silver  coin,  about  tho  size  of  the  more 
modtm  fra/tr.  Ita  equivalent  in  modem  money  would  of  course  bo  aacerta^ined  in  the 
uaual  way,  by  reference  to  the  price  of  bread  mid  the  wages  of  labour. 

I  The  bittemess  with  which  he  apeaks  againat  tho  civiUams  ia  the  least  pleading  feature 
in  hia  writings.  **  The  study  of  the  civil  law  is  destroying  the  Church  of  Ood/' 
**  Thnmgh  it  the  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness  **  "  Ita  doctora  hold  all  benefices  and 
ofBcQi,  and  the  jitrista  of  the  aacred  canon  are  left  to  fttarve.*'  He  could  wish  that  **all 
piioftt  who  occupied  thcDiselvea  in  it  aliould  bo  aet  to  the  only  taska  they  were  fit  for, 
aa  carpentcra  or  cobblers."    (**  Oompend.  Stud.,"  c.  4 ;  "  Op.  Tort.,"  c  24.) 
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he  looked  as  a  shallow  pret^indcrr,  ncgleciin*,'  all  that  was  imixirtant 
in  a  tme  philosophy,  dogmatizing  where  knowledge  was  impossible.^ 
To  feel  himself  superior  in  wisdom  to  all  around,  and  find  them  pre- 
ferred befnre  him,— to  see  hig  knowledge  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
slighted  whilst  their  miserable  Latin  was  applauded, — to  compare  his 
encyclopjiMlaic  learning,  extending  in  all  directions,  to  metallurgy, 
cheraistiy,  agriculture,  jugglers'  tricks,  alchemy,  and  magic,  with  their 
narrow  ignorance, — to  spend  many  months  in  constructing  a  bnmiiig 
inirror,t  and  crystal  spheres,  and  astTonomical  tables,  and  to  see  that 
BO  one  cared  a!>out  them, — to  feel  that  he  stood  alone  on  the  pinnacle 
of  the  highest  and  moat  mysterious  science,  and  ought  to  have  lieen 
honoured  !?y  kings  and  princes,  while  he  was  only  a  mendicant  friar, 
suspected  and  worried  by  his  brothers,  —  tfiia  must  liave  l>een  the 
great  and  bitter  trial  of  his  life.  He  nught  persuade  himself  that 
he  did  not  care  for  the  prizes  he  had  lost,  that  the  tranquillity 
which  knuwledge  brought  ^^as  a  compensation  for  them,  but  the 
soreness  remaineil,  and  showed  itself  conspicuously  as  soon  as  the 
ojjportunity  r»ccurred. 

iJne  consolation  of  a  tnier  and  better  kind  remained  to  him  in  the 
friend  who  has  been  already  named,  Pierre  de  Maricourt.  There  he 
found  one  whose  heart  was  like  his  own.     Again  and  again  he  speaks 


•  In  the  "  Op.  Tert./'  c.  9,  he  dwells  nt  f;jcat  length  on  the  evil  which  sueh  a  teacher 
vas  doiup,  but  dcM?8  not  nftm©  him,  and  Engligh  editors  have  not  as  yet  ventured  <m  a 
e<injeciuriLl  identificAtioti,  I  truEt  I  e$halJ  not  he  thought  too  bold  if  I  hazard  one«  how- 
ever startling  it  may  at  first  »eem«  The  facta  whirh  Bacon  BtAtes  in  refereure  to  tltis 
teocberi  whom  he  manifestly  dares  not  oome,  nre,  (1)  that  he  was  then  linng;  (2)  thftt 
he  had  nn  authority  in  dottrine  such  as  no  one  ever  had  hefore  \  (3)  that  the  apocial  ground 
of  thifl authority  waa that  hi«  philoBophy  Mas  loolted  on  as  exhuustivc  \  (4)  that  he  omitted 
iiU  that  Bacon  thought  mo&t  important — science  mftthematifal  and  physieaJ,  and  lingiiiatic 
studies ;  (l»)  that  he  waa  quoted,  though  atili  living,  as  men  might  quote  Aristotle  oTAverroes  ; 
(6)  that  he  had  not  hecn  pducatcd  at  Pans;  (7)  that  his  followers  claimed  for  him  a  special 
revelation,  TheTo  was  but  one  tt^acher  kno^m  to  (is  as  teaching  at  Paris  at  this  time 
{1253-72),  in  whom  all  these  statements  meet,  and  that  one  was  Thomas  of  Aqnintiin. 
I  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  this  hitherto  ohscure  and  almost  unnoticed  passage  is  & 
solemn  protest  on  tho  part  of  the  atudetit  of  phyaital  sj^-ience  and  biblical  critieisni,  ugmiiifli 
the  stcienro,  *'  falsely  so  caUed,  "  of  the  "  Summa  Th^pHolo2;i£P/*  In  the  *^  Opus  Minus"  he 
seems  to  alhide  (p.  330)  X^  the  very  title  of  tht>  hook.  ''All  riuestions  that  are  worth,  any- 
thing 111  ^mnibuH  Sitmmts  et  tSmt^Uiis  nii^'ht  he  (ligctiased  better  from  the  text  of  Scriptune/' 
It  is  notie<.*ahle  that  he  speake  i**ith  somewhat  of  the  E«ime  seom  of  Albert  the  Great,  th© 
Master  t>f  Aquinas  ("  Dp.  Tert./*  e,  2),  and  M.  Charles  (p.  10!*)  quotes  from  an  tmpuh> 
lishiCd  MS.,  in  which  he  joins  the  two  together,  and  applies  to  Thomas  the  epithets  **  pit 
9ftimtim  et  /ameintifJ'*  M-  Charles  himself  (pp.  106-9)  is  disposed,  following  M,  Cousin^ 
to  refer  all  the  strong  language  which  Bacon  uses  of  the  unnamed  teaciier  to  Albert,  em 
the  ground  that  the  fame  of  Aquinas  had  not  renched  its  heig-ht  when  Baton  vrote.  It 
may  he  urged,  however,  on  the  other  aide,  that  Albert  had  been  m  short  a  time  at  Paria 
(1243-5),  that  there  could  hardly  have  been  any  rivalry  but  ween  hini  and  Bacon,  and 
that  Thomas  had  risen  before  1267  into  immense  popularity.  Bacon's  reticence  a»  to  tli« 
name  of  the  latter  is  intelligible  enough.     It  is  olmutt  inexplicable  aa  to  the  former* 

t  "Op.Tert./'c.  13. 
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of  liiin,  witliout  naming  liini,  in  tenns  that  fit  la  so  closely  with  all  we 
know  of  BacoTi  himselt',  that  the  reader  is  half  iiK'lined  tu  look  upon  the 
formula  a.'s  chosen  for  the  purf>ose  of  disguising  and  yet  expressing 
his  opinion  of  his  own  merits,  Pierre,  w^ith  Jolm  of  London,  ranks 
highest  of  matheinaticians ;  he  does  not  care  for  strifes  of  words,  but 
seeks  after  true  wisdom  and  rests  in  it.  All  the  world  would  i\>llow 
him  if  he  would  but  court  it,  but  his  whole  joy  is  in  experimental 
science,  and  therefore  he  neglects  all  honour  and  riches.  He  sees  in 
daylight  what  others  see  in  twilight;  lias  spent  three  years  in  con- 
structing a  burning  miixor,  which,  **hy  the  grace  of  (3 od,"  was  just 
finished  when  Bacon  wrote.  He  has  beeu  occupied  for  forty  years 
(the  exact  date  which  Bacon  gives  for  his  own  studies)  in  the  text 
and  literal  interpretation  of  the  Scriptui-es.  He  does  not  scorn  the 
claims  of  soothsayers  and  w^izards,  woidd  he  ashamed  to  be  ignorant 
of  an3rthing  that  a  peasant  might  know  of  agricidtm-e,  or  a  soldier 
of  war,  or  an  ohl  woman  of  household  matters.  He,  too,  is  hindered 
by  the  hea\y  expenses  of  experiments  and  book&,*  Might  we 
not  well  tliink  we  were  looking  at  Btieon's  own  portrait  1  Is  there 
not  a  subtle,  unconscious  egotism  in  the  delight  with  which  he 
dwells  on  the  features  of  a  character  so  like  liis  own  ? 

With  this  friendship  there  was  also  the  delight  of  inlhiencuig  and 
guiding  othei*s.  Thwarted  by  the  men  of  his  own  standing,  he  turned 
to  the  young,  in  wh^^ni  lie  found  an  eager  love  of  knuwledge  like  Ids 
own,  and  gathered  them  by  twos  and  threes  around  him.  To  rescue 
such  as  these  from  poverty  and  ignorance,  to  impaii  to  them  all  that 
he  Iiad  to  teach,  to  feel  lialf  delighted  and  half  jealous  at  the  rajudity 
of  their  progress,*!*  ^^  train  them  to  construct  diagi'ams  or  perform 
exj>erimcnts,  to  watch  over  their  religious  life,  and  keep  them  pure 
in  tlie  midst  of  the  fathomless  impiu'ity  by  Mhich  the  University  of 
Paris  was  then  tainted,!  this  was  the  l>est  and  noblest  comfort  he 
could  have.  To  me  this  sympathy  with  the  yuuiig,  this  hupe  \\\  then 
futui-e,  this  power  to  live  agam  in  their  energy  and  progress,  and  find 

•  **0p,  Tert.,"  P,  12,  13,  20,  25,  36. 

t  There  ia  Bonuetliing  Imlf  ludicrous  in  the  alternation  of  the  two  foclin^s.  Now  the 
boy  student  at  the  age  of  twentj^  "  me  senem  in  multis  tmtiscendit.''  He  lias  loamt  from 
him  that  **  cum  ftimplicibus  est  sermocmatio  Del.'*  ("  tip.  Mnj.,"  p.  15.)  But  then  again 
he  is  iure  that^  old  aa  he  is,  if  he  did  but  set  himself  to  the  work,  he  could  learn  more  in 
a  day  than  the  hoy  could  in  a  week.*'     (**  Op,  Tert./'  c.  20.     See  also  c,  17.) 

J  How  deep-dyed  the  e^i]  may  be  inferred  from  the  i'aut  that  many  thcologiana  of  emi- 
nence at  PariA  were  bamsbcd  &om  the  kingdom  for  the  very  foulest  crimes.  ("  Compend. 
iStud.*')  A  like  horrible  description  ie  given,  in  the  Prologue  to  Wiulif « translation  of  the 
Hihle  (Forshali  and  Madden,  i.,  p.  61),  of  tlie  Btate  of  Oxford  in  his  lime.  Yet,  in  the 
midst  of  all  this,  Bacon  had  found  hy  a  manifold  cxporience,  *'ia  multis  juvenibus  nmndiij/ 
that  purity  of  life  and  love  of  wisdom  went  hand  in  hand  to^rtht^r.  {"  Op*  Maj*i 
p.  447.)  So  in  the  "CoTOpendium  Studii"  (c.  2)  he  quotes  from  AverroeJ  tbo  aajing  that 
'^  though  ail  virtues  are  neotsMary  for  the  attainnient  of  wisdotn,  Umm  miiii*tt  mastma 
regmritur" 
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his  joy  in  their  gratitude  and  afioction,  is  by  far  the  most  noble 
and  atlioirablc  elenient  iii  l?aeoii*H  character.  Even  the  prophet  of 
a  science  yet  to  come  falls  into  tlie  background,  aaid  we  see  the  living 
and  the  loWng  man. 

There  was  yet  another  feature  in  that  chaiucter.  inthont  which  our 
view  of  his  lite  would  be  incomplete.  In  a  remarkable  passage  at  the 
close  of  the  "Opos  Tertium,"  the  importiinoe  of  which  has  escaped 
the  notice  even  of  Mr.  Brewer  and  M.  Charles,  he  speaks  of  the 
preachers  of  hts  time,  and  complains  of  tlieir  manifold  defects.  Even 
bishops  were  c<mtent  to  borrow  the  sermons  of  young  and  ignoraat 
friars,  and  the  result  was  an  "  infinita  pnerilis  stiiltitia  ct  viJilicatio 
sermunis  Dei."  But  there  were  some  marked  exceptions,  and  there 
might  be  as  infinite  a  [^ain.  Consi>icuous  aniou|:^  these  exceptions, 
doing  more  good  alone  than  all  other  friars  of  Iwiith  Orders  (Dominican 
and  Franciscan)  did  together,  was  a  certain  *'  Fmter  IVrtlioldus  Ale- 
mannus."  80  the  Ijook  end?^  abruptly.  Either  because  Jie  has  brought 
it  to  its  close,  or  Ijecanse  there  is  something  that  kintOes  his  feeling, 
he  adtls  solemnly, '*  Deo  Gratias.     Amen.     Amen,     Amen/' 

It  win  surely  help  iis  to  u rulers tand  Bacon  bettei'  if  we  can  get  at 
some  knowledge  of  the  |>reaclier  wdio  alone  seemed  to  hiiu  to  fiilfil 
the  apostolical  ideal  of  a  teacher  and  evangelist, — wlio  helped  to  raise, 
strengthen,  and  it  may  be,  tranquillize  the  mind  so  vexed  and  tlis- 
tracted, — ^who  then,  or  later,  may  have  led  hiiu  fr<im  the  care  and 
trouble  about  many  things  to  the  one  thing  needfid.  As  painted 
by  Neander*  and  Kling,+  the  portrait  of  this  Bertlioldt,  the  Fran- 
ciscan,  is  like  that  of  the  great  saint  of  ^Vssisi  in  all  that  was  essen^ 
tially  good,  \^ithout  the  wildness  and  extravagance  by  wldch  his  life 
was  disfigured,  Starting  from  Eegensburg  {llaii^on)  and  Augsbui^, 
he  went  preachmg  to  immense  multitudes  in  Austria,  Bohemia, 
Thuringia,  w4th  the  old  prophetic  ]Jower,  speaking  simple,  earnest 
words  that  went  to  the  hearts  of  men,  pierced  them,  and  drew  furtli 
their  secrets.  The  forerunner  of  men  like  Tauler  and  a  Kempis,  the 
burden  of  his  preaching  was  evenuore  of  love, — the  lo\'e  of  (lOil  in 
Christ,  the  lile  of  the  love  of  God  in  tlu3  soul  The  poor  fomid  in  him 
sympathy  and  comfort. ;  the  young,  guidance  and  a  father's  care.  His 
words  were  as  a  torch,  and  his  mouth  as  a  sharp  sword,  against  all 
hypocrisy  and  fonnalism.  Tindal  was  not  stronger  in  his  protest 
against  a  religion  of  mere  outwartl  mortiiication4     Luther  hardly 

•  "  Chunh  nistory,"  via*  81  {Et^.  IramL)* 

f  Herxog'a**Ileal-EBk>ldopadie:"  art.  "Bcrtholdl." 

X  Netinder,  L  c. :  **  It  was  better,**  so  Eertlioldt  l^ug:ht,  "to  eat  hidf  an  ox  on  Good 
Friday  tliim  to  deceive  one's  neighbotir  in  anjlMnj^^  however  irifling/^  Hia  work,  as  pro- 
testing aguinst  ikt  camspt  pmolicefl  of  the  Clmrch  of  llomCi  has  been  i-^ently  brought 
before  Engli*h  resdere  in  Dr.  Pusey'e  Eirenkm  (p.  ;i01). 
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equalled  tlie  biimiiig  zeal  with  which  he  protested  ap[aiiist  indulgences. 
That  such  a  man  should  have  liefin  hroiight  into  contact  with  Bacon, 
— that  the  one  should  have  admired  and  rejoiced  in  the  teaching  of 
the  otlier, — is  surely  a  fact  which  throws  light  on  the  characters  and 
lives  of  both. 

So  his  lile  must  have  passed  on  in  much  weariness  and  vexatiitn 
till  the  event  wliieh  gave  him,  as  it  seeine-d,  the  gL>lden  opiiortunity 
he  had  so  long  desired,  and  without  which  all  our  knowle<lge  of  1dm 
would  have  l-ieen  vague  and  uidistinct.  In  a.il  1264,  Cardinal  Guido 
di  FuIcolU  (Guy  de  Foulques,  to  give  his  French  name),  Bishop  of 
Sahina,  -was  elected  Pope,  under  the  name  of  Clement  IV.  In  the 
course  of  liis  ecclesiastical  career  he  htwi  visited  England  with  a 
legatine  conunission^  and  had,  at  Oxlbrd  or  elsewhere,  heard  of  Bacon. 
Something  there  may  have  Iteen  of  real  spupathy  with  the  struggles 
of  the  student, — some  feeling  that  he  had  been  mismulersttjod  and 
ill-used,— soDie  hrn>e  that  his  own  name  might  become  conspicuous 
in  the  annals  of  the  Papacy  by  its  association  with  the  revival 
and  expansion  of  a  true  philosophy.  Whatever  motives  may  have 
prompted  him,  the  result  was  a  letter  sent,  of  crnirse,  hy  special 
messengers,  in  answer  to  an  application,  bidding  him  wTite  fidly 
as  to  the  evils  of  Mdiich  he  had  apparcutly  sjioken  m  the  letter 
to  which  the  papal  rescript  was  an  answer,  ami  set  ft*rth  his 
remedies.  The  letter  is  dry  ami  formal  enough*  It  prulnihly 
passed  from  the  Pope's  secretary  as  a  piece  of  official  routine  in 
the  course  \A  twenty  minutes.  Few  documents  could  have  been 
more  tantalizing  and  vexing,  holding  out  hopes  which  met  the  yearn- 
ing of  the  friars  heart,^ — crushing  them  with  the  most  embarrassing 
conditions.  He  was  \^  \%Tite  a  full  sun^ey  of  all  theology,  philosophy, 
experimental  science,  and  to  do  this  without  delay ;  and  not  a  pemiy 
was  contributed  for  the  bMC*ks,  parchments,  iiistnunents^  helpers, 
transcribers,  that  were  indispensahle.  The  l*ope  had  spoken  as  if  all 
he  had  to  do  were  to  send  a  fair  copy  of  a  book  already  written ;  and 
he  had  nothing  in  his  possession  but  fmgments  and  meniorunda. 
The  rule  of  his  r>r(ler  forbade,  as  has  been  said,  the  communiciition 
of  anything  \mtten  by  a  brother  to  any  one  of  the  outer  world,  under 
pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  book  and  many  days'  fasting  on  bread  and 
water;  and  the  Pope  had  charged  him  to  go  on  with  his  work,'  «wfr 
obstafUc  any  such  nde,  and  yet  had  clogged  that  dispensatif^n  with^the 
incompatible  condition  of  entire  secrecy.  We  can  jucture  easOy  enough 
the  straggles  that  followed.     The  friar  s  mind  and  cell  are  noticed  as 


•  The  text  U  given  ns  im  intToductioii  to  Uii?  "  ripue  Terlium"  in  Mr.  Brewer's  (jdilion. 
Bacon  liiid  eent  bia  letter  Ly  a  knight,  William  de  Honef  or,  who  aecma  to  have  known 
enough  of  his  plane  and  studies  to  be  able  to  eiipplem«nt  the  letter  by  verbal  commuaiea- 
tionfi^  and  so  atimulnte  the  Pope's  toiiofiity. 
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»;j\i!i;:T    j?itriis   of   an    unwnnteil   ami   unaccoiiiitalJe   activity.*       His 
brethren  press  ujKin  him  hotly,  urgin*^  i>hi-dieiice  ii%  the  constitution 
of  their  onler,  and  {mtting  a  stop  to  his  coiiqtilatiun  of  astronoinical 
tiililes,  and  he  dares  not  tell  them  of  the  Pope's  letter.     He  wanta 
money ^ — 60  livrcs  at  least,— ami   lias  none  of  his   own ;    and    his 
hrother,  already   imjioverished   hy  tlie  tronhles  in    Kno;]and,  cannot 
leml     He  goes  to  many  friends,  still  luiahle  to  reve^il  his  secret, 
asking  money  for  some  unknown  enteqjrise,  and  meets,  as  might  be 
expected,  with  refusals,  excuses,  and  delays.f     BafHed  elsewhere,  he 
turna   to  those  who  liad   most  reguitl  for  hini^ — tlie   ]^H>or  scholars 
whom  he  had  gaithereil  round  him,=— and  persuades  them  t-o  lend  what 
they  have,  to  sell  their  smnll  stores  and  lend  the  produce,  t*3  pa^vn 
at  a  hiuh  mte  <if  interest  \\ljat  they  did  not  sell,  and  to  lend  what 
they  thus  obtained.     To  them,  it  would  seem,  he  dared  to  reveal  his 
secret,  and  huoyed  tlieiu  uj*  wuth  the  hope  that  an  exact  account 
would  he  ke))t,  and  that  they  would  one  day  be  repaid  out  of  the 
I>apal   treasmy.      Under   the^e    difUculties,   eitlier   at    Paris    or    at 
Hxfonl^  he  set  about  his  task     AVith  a  \\i  de-reach  in  f,^  scheme  and  a 
memory  stored  with  an  encyclopiedaic  knowledge,  he  wrote  three 
^^at  treatises— each  of  which  might  well  have  been  the  work  of  half 
a  lifetime— in  less  than  fifteen  months. 

The  structure  of  the  treatises  in  question  presents  a  strange  union 
i»f  love  of  system  and  defective  power  of  organizing,  which  has 
perhapi*  its  nearest  analogue  in  tlie  nund  of  Coleridge.  Tbey  are 
not  consecutive,  neither  are  they  iinlependent.  Full  of  all  the 
thoughts  wliich  have  been  brotxling  in  his  mind  for  yearn ;  bum* 
ing  vd{\\  scorn  for  the  imniniiim  (\nn  favourite  word  in  speaking  of 
them)  of  the  pedants  who  ecliijsed  him ;  full  of  discoveries,  C45n- 
jeetures,  speculations  in  every  region  of  knowledge,  from  ontology  to 
K>pties,  from  magic  to  music,— he  pours  it  all  out  with  inexhaustible 
fluency,  and  so  completes  a  volume — the  "Opus  Majus"^whicb,  in 

•  The  glc^^^iIlg  h^at  of  Ba*.'on'a  language  tempts  one  to  write  on  the  niargio  of  tiift  pag^i 
irith  somewliat  of  the  sad  irony  of  tho  IVcacher,  tho  words  *^Vfinitm  ittnitntum."  In  Iha 
^leceaiioa  of  a  Pop©  who  could  write  such  a  letter,  he  aeea  the  dawn  of  hrighter  days  &r  | 
the  Churchj — ^the  omanripation  of  theology  from  ignorance  and  douht,— the  reunion  of 
•Chnstendouij^thc  Avk'oX  or  conversion  of  the  Saracens^ — the  triumiih  of  a  tme  philosophy, 
— the  prQppwt  of  reward  for  merit  long  hidden  and  oppreafied. — 6;^.  Tert,,  c.  U  5^>  24. 

t  *H)p.  Tert.,'*  c.  3. 

%  M.  CharicB,  with  a  legitimate  national  pride,  claims  Paris  as  the  seen©  of  thesa 
tabonrs,  as  wcU  as  of  the  t«n,  years'  exile.  I  incline,  howcTer— partly  from  tlie  way  id 
which  he  spejits  of  Paris  and  Franco^  as  one  who  is  writing  of  places  in  which  ho  haa 
l>e©u,  not  of  Ihowi  in  which  he  is,— partly  from  the  intercourse  with  hts  brother »  and  from 
the  greattr  freedom  which  ^e  must  clearly  have  enjoyed  in  order  to  bo  able  to  writei 
these  hooks  at  aU, — to  the  belief  that,  at  some  interval  after  hi«  reception  of  the  Pope's 
tirat  letter,  he  obtained  leave  of  absence,  and  returned  to  Oxford.  Ho  id  at  leaat  «aid  to 
have  beun  there  in  I2ti7,  the  year  in  wliieh  the  *'  Opus  Tertium'*  was  liniAhcd* — (Ant 
h  Wood,  "  Anliq.  Ojcon./'  a.  Vl%%)  Here  1  am  glad  to  find  the  Wutmimttr  Etci§wir 
Agreeing  with  me. 


Roger  Bacon, 
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Dr  JelilKS  edition,  occupies  not  less  tluiii  4nfl  inlio  intji^^es,  and  wliich 
Div  Whewell  has  well  described  us  being,  in  its  widtli  und  fnlin^ss,  at 
once  the  **  EncycloptBdia  and  the  Novum  Organon  of  the  thiiieeuth 
centur}%"  His  favourite  piii>il,  the  hoy  Jfnirines,  wliou!  he  has  rescued 
fmm  ignomnee  anil  niis^ery,  and  who  under  his  teaching  has  made 
within  a  year  a  progress  which  seemed  to  him  almost  supernatural, 
is  at  his  side  t]nT»nghi>ut,  entrusted  with  verl>al  explanations,  with 
Hebrew  and  Greek  al|duihets,  w^itli  crystal  sjiheres,  and  geometrical 
instruments  to  illustrate  pcr«pmtwa^  i*eady  to  inform  the  Pope  on  all 
matters  on  which  lie  might  want  information  * 

The  work  is  tinished,  Imt  not  despatelied.  The  hoy  is  still  with 
him.  It  occurs  to  him  that  the  Pope  will  need  yet  further  guidance 
in  thi-eading  liis  way  through  tlie  laltyrinth  of  all  knowledge.  He 
must  \mte  another  lioc*k  to  tell  him  what  was  best  worth  reading  in 
the  first,  to  epitomize  and  select,  in  case  he  should  not  have  time  to 
read  the  whole,  to  su|)])ly  more  fully  the  remedies  which  might  yet 
be  applied  to  the  diseases  by  which  all  theology  and  }»hilosophy  were 
infected.  So,  going  over  much  of  the  same  ground  as  he  had  tra- 
veri?ed  befoi-e,  dwelling  with  greater  fulness  on  Bildical  critieisni  and 
alcliemy,  discussing  the  connection  Iji^tween  the  Hebrew  tit'tiiaboa  and 
the  Roman  m-Hta,  the  right  rendering  of  the  names  of  clean  and  uii-, 
clean  beasts  in  Leviticus,  ami  the  laxvpeiiies  of  gidd  and  silver,  lead 
and  tin,  lie  writes  the  "  Opus  Minus,"  Tins  might  have  served  for 
any  Pope's  intellectual  digestion.  But  the  fevered  mind  of  the  writer 
was  still  restless,  haunted  with  a  sense  of  incomplet-eness.  The  hoy 
Joannes  hacl  not  yet  started.-)-  Them  was  yet  time  to  explain  the 
causes  of  the  incinn]deteness  of  wldch  he  was  so  painfully  conscious, 
— of  tlie  delay  of  which  the  Pope  might  probably  complain.  Neither 
wearied  nor  satiated,  he  liegins  an  "Opus  Tellium"  pours  out  his 
never-ceasing  wail  as  to  *'  expeiise.s,"  shows  in  what  relation  tlie 
**  Opus  Minus"  stands  to  the  *'  Opus  ilajus,"  is  sure  tlie  Piqie  will  be 
gla<l  of  an  *' Intnjduction"  and  a  '*  Comitendium,'*  once  ngaui  goes 
over  the  whole  gnanul,  witli  the  enthusiasm  of  a  passiouat-e  love  of 
knowledge,  with  something  also  of  the  absorbing  egotism  of  a  solitaiy 
thinker  looking  from  his  high  pinnacle  \m  the  wanderers  l>elow^  So 
the  w^ork  grows  more  full  and  autohiogi'tipljical  in  its  character  than 
either  of  the  former  treatises,  diverging  ttjwaixls  its  close  into  new^  and 
elahomt<j  discussions  on  Ltitin  prosody  mid  tlie  refonnatii>u  of  the 
Calendar.     It  ends  w4th  complaints  of  the  degeneiticy  of  church  nnisie 

•  **0p.  Maj,,"'  adfn.  ;  **  Op.  Tert,/'  c.  19. 

t  This  is,  I  think,  clear  Wyond  the  ihadow  of  a  douljt«  Tbe  sama  youth  is  spoken  of  ia 
the  *♦  Opua  Miijus"  iiml  the  "  Opus  Tertium,''  Ihi?  entnu  at(  ount  given  of  him-  In  the  former, 
however,  two  youths  are  rjientioned  us  about  to  travel  together  (p,  447),  unJ  it  i?,  1  admit, 
(^  probable  suppositioQ  that  the  other,  who«e  name  is  not  ic^von,  had  been  sent  oif  with  the 
"  Opus  Mnjus/' 
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and  i'hurcli  preac^limg,  and  with  the  striking  mention  of  the  Fran- 
cisrnn  Beilholdt  already  noticed. 

lYlmt  effect  the  three  hooks  liail  on  the  mind  of  Clement,  whetiier  1 
indeed  he  ever  read  or  ever  received  them,  we  do  not  know.  What 
l>ccime  of  the  l>oy  Joannes,*  who  gave  such  promise  of  being  at  once 
an  k  Kemjiis  and  an  Aristotle,  is  equally  buried  in  darkneafl.  Even 
over  Bacon's  own  life,  in  the  twenty-eight  years  tliat  followed,  there 
hangs  considemble  obscurity.  If  the  contents  of  the  hooks  got  wind 
they  were  sure  to  raise  a  host  of  enemies  among  the  bishops,  friars, 
civilians,  teachers,  at  Paris  and  else^vhere,  of  whom  he  had  spoken 
with  such  bomidless  scora.  The  fact  tliat  he  had  linitten  them  at  the 
Pope's  request,  and  w^as  under  his  protection,  may  have  given  him 
some  safety  during  the  short  remainder  of  Clement's  pontificate,  and 
he  seems  to  have  returned  to  Oxford,  and  resimied  Ms  residence  them 
in  the  *'  house'*  of  the  Franciseans.-f-  It  is  probably  to  this  period  of 
Ids  life  that  we  must  refer  the  commencement  of  his  English  imputa- 
tion, among  his  friends  as  the  Doctor  Mirahilia,  and  among  the 
peasants  of  Oxfordshire  as  a  sorcerer.  A  tower  that  used  to  stand  on 
the  bridge  over  the  Tliaraes  on  the  AVangdon  Road  J  was  knov-oi  for 
centuries  as  Friar  Bacon's  study,  and  may,  jKyssibly  enough,  though 
apparently  constTucted  as  part  of  the  fortificatifms  of  the  town,  havB 
been  used  by  him  as  a  more  convenient  observatory  than  tlie  '*  house** 
in  St,  Ebbe's.  It  is  also  natunil  to  infer  from  the  popular  legends, 
that  he  found  in  Thomas  Bungey,  another  brother  of  the  Order  (posra- 
bly  Peckliam's  predecessor  in  the  oftice  of  I*rovincial  Minister),  one 
who  shared  and  sympathised  with  his  scientific  and  critical  labours. 
Bungey's  influence  (if  we  accept  the  identification)  may  have  sheltered 

•  jVntony  i\  Wood,  fttmngcly  enough^  identities  Mm  with  Joannes  of  Loodcm,  whom. 
Bacon  names  aa  a  nmtbematician  of  niBtiirc  age  and  established  reputation.  But  tho  bo^ 
is  ttlwnys  »poken  of  as  having  been  trained  at  Piirifl,  and  John  of  London  wnja  a  m^stwr 
when  B««on  wroto.  Mr.  Brewer  Aeenui  half  dispotied  to  accept  the  eonjecturp  that  ho  w«a 
John  Pflckham,  who  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  127^.  Hen;  there  art  mmm 
points  of  agreement.  Peckham  was  a  Fmnmcan,  had  the  repute  of  being  a  good  mathe* 
matiLiaii,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  i>erspcctive.  But  a^roinflt  this  there  is  the  fact  that  thd 
boy  Joannes  would  not  hav<*  been  more  than  thirty-one  when  Peckham  became  Vth* 
biBhop,  and  that  Poekhani,  who  was  bom  In  1240^  wonld  have  been  tweaty-aeyeii  ail  the 
time  when  Baton  speaks  of  the  boy  Joannes  as  scarttly  twenty,  I  own  that  I  ihoold 
he  mnry  were  the  identLtieation  to  be  completed.  It  ia  pleasanter  to  think  of  the  yttiing 
disciple  as  poaaing  out  of  nl^ht^  we  know  not  how  or  wherc^,  than  a^  riaing  to  the  higheft 
port  of  honotir  in  the  Engliah  Chnreh,  and  doing  nothin;^  for  the  master  who  hud" 
BO  much  for  him.  As  Peckham  Med  for  somo  years  the  ofliee  of  treaaiiner  to  Tope  Nicolsa 
in,>  he  muEt,  on  this  coajeclure,  have  taken  an  official  ijart  in  the  condemnation  of  hia 
teacher. —  (Collier,  "Church  Iliat.,'*  ii,,  p.  606.)  Bean  Hook,  it  may  be  mentioned,  doe« 
not^notice  either  thiB  lonjectnre  or  t3iat  which  identifios  Peckham  with  Baoon^a  John  of 
London,  In  bis  life  of  thu  Arcbbi»hop. 

t  Ant-  h  Wood. 

J  The  tower  referred  to  waa  destroyed  in  1825,  when  the  new  Folly  Bridge  took  the 
pkcc  of  the  old. 
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liiiii  fmm  annoyance  till  circ.  1275,  when  Peckliani  succeeded  him. 
But  the  death  of  Cleiuent,  io  1268,  depri^^ed  hiui  of  one  pmtector,  and 
in  1274  Bonftveutura  waa  succeeded  in  his  g^nemlship  by  Jerome 
of  Ascoli ;  and  with  that  change  the  troubles  of  Bat^on's  life  seem  to 
Iiave  Ijeen  reneweth  antl  to  have  talien  thick  upon  him. 

If  any  restraint  hud  l>eea  placed  on  him  at  Oxford,  it  seems  to  have 
gone  no  ibrther  than  a  limitation  of  his  work  in  teaching.  Jerome 
seems  tt)  liave  detenniiied  rm  more  vij^orous  nieaanrea.  It  may  be 
that  with  the  cauaes  sujvphed  directly  by  his  own  MTitings,  there 
mingled  suspicions,  M-hich  nuicli  in  Bacon's  habit-s  of  study  might  give 
countenance  to,  that  he  was  dalibling  with  occult  science,  learning 
Saracen  sorcery  as  well  as  Anib  plulusophy  *  He  «eems  to  have  been 
recalled  to  Paris  circ.  1278,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  chapter  of  the 
Fmnciscan  Order  was  summoned,  his  doctrhie  was  condenmed,  ap- 
parently with  tlie  studied  vagueness  which  has  churacterized  so  many 
ecclesiastical  censures,  as  new  and  suspicious  ("  contiuentem  aliquas 
mmtatea  suspectjia"*!"),  and  he  was  sentence<l  to  iniprisonment.  The 
sentence  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Nicolas  111.,  and  the  condemnation 
nuist,  therefore,  have  fellen  within  the  limits  of  his  pontiticate,  A.D.  1277 
—  1280,  An  ol^scure  and  not  very  accurate  notice  indicates  anotlier 
condemnaticm  under  l{a>Tiiund  of  Gandolii,^:  who  succeeded  tlerome 
as  General  of  the  Franciscan  Ortier  in  1289  ;  ami  as  JeiHjme  himself 
had  passed  to  the  tlirone  of  St.  Peter,  under  the  title  of  Nicolas  lY.,  it 
is  probable  enough  that  tliere  was  a  fresh  rigour  in  Bacon^s  treatment, 
Tbe  story  tlnxt  he  ai^malcd  to  Ids  fornieT  persecutt>r,  an* I  wrote  his 
treatise  "  lie  lietardandft  Senectute  "  to  conciliate  his  favour^  has  little 
to  recommend  it. 

The  conlinement  to  which  he  was  thus  sentenced  fell,  let  us  re- 
memlier,  on  one  who  \m\\  passed  the  bourne  of  threescore  years  and 
t^n,  whose  whole  life  had  l^een  given  to  a  passionate  ])ursuit  of  know- 
ledge, to  ahnost  as  passionate  a  cra\dng  for  synipathy.  When  it 
closed  (the  death  of  Nicolas  IV*,  in  A.D.  1291,  may  jjerluips  have  had 
something  to  do  witli  the  mitigation  of  his  treatment),  they  left  him 
broken  an<l  wora,  at  tlie  age  f)f  seventy-eight.  To  tliose  \\\m  cannot 
shake  off  tJie  feeling  which  leads  them  to  deUght  in  gathering  round 
the  Univci^ity  in  which  they  have  themselves  studied,  ail  memories 
of  the  gi'eat  men  of  a  remote  past,  there  will  lie  some  interest  in  the 
thought  that  he  returned  to  close  liis  life  in  the  city  in  which  it  had 
taken  its  great  furward  spring,  whicli  was  tilletl  w  ith  the  recollections 
fjf  his  best  friends  and  truest  teachers.     We  can  but  make  the  efibri 

•  Set!  the  defence  of  astralo^jt  if  practised  by  persons  of  odi^quabe  knovrlodge,  and  of  the 
um  of  chnnnd  and  mcmntations  in  aickiu^&s  as  MGons  for  working  on  tbo  putteol'A  imagiim- 
tion. — (*'  De  Set  ret./'  c.  2.) 

t  Chron.  of  Antoaimia,  archbishop  of  Florenne,  iii.,  p^  779|  quoted  hy  Mr.  Brewer, 
p.  icili,  J  Mr,  Brewer  a  Preface,  p.  xcv. 
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to  imagine  that  endiiij;.  Tlie.  old  man,  after  his  loug  iuiprisoiinienty 
stai-ted  on  his  weary  Joiiniey.  Once  again  the  house  of  the  Francis- 
cans  in  St  Ebhe's  parish,  at  Oxford,  received  him.  There  were  yet 
some  months  of  peace  for  him.  True  to  the  enil  to  the  spirit  of 
unresting  labour,  ids  last  strength  was  given  to  writing  the  "  Com- 
pendium Studii,"  one  of  his  most  masterly  and  finislietl  treatises.  On 
the  Eve  of  Ht,  Barnabas,  1202  (Midsuiumer  Eve,  as  the  calendar  then 
stoo«]),  he  passed  away,  ami  was  Ijuried  in  the  Gi'ey  Friars'  church- 
yat^l.  How  far  the  old  man's  spirit  intiueneed  tlie  teachers  who  were 
then  rising  into  repntc^  and  activity  we  have  but  scanty  materials 
for  judging.  On  the  one  hand,  his  naiue  was  doubtless  east  out  as 
evil,  and  his  teaching  feared ;  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  it  is 
said,  his  books  w\^re  naded  to  their  shelves,  that  no  friar  miglit  lie 
endangered  by  Ins  "  suspected  novelties."  On  the  other,  it  is  hairl 
to  believe  that  there  were  not  some  among  tlie  metre  intrepid  spirits 
of  his  own  Order,  or  of  the  wider  circle  of  Oxford  students,  to  look 
up  to  lum  with  int-erest  and  reverence.  There,  in*  the  last  decade  of 
the  tliiiicenth  century,  was  Duns  Scutus,  the  ''  suhtilmlmus''  of  all  the 
**  doctors"  of  the  schools.  There,  but  a  little  later,  also  of  the  same 
Order,  was  William  of  Ockham,  the  boldest  teacher  of  Xominalism, 
the  one  schoolman  whom  Luther  admitted  into  his  library,  and  Fox 
the  martyi'ologist  admired.  There  too,  also  at  Merton,  tlie  college  of 
Scotus  and  Ockham,  was  Brailwardine,  Archl>ishop  of  Canterbury  in 
1349,  the  grc^at  reviver  of  Angus  tin  ian  theolog}"  in  the  Church  of 
England.  WHien  Wycliffe  went  to  Oxford,  circ.  U14t>,  he  must  have 
found  many  wlio  had  known  Bacon,  and  might  have  inherited  from 
him  the  spirit  of  textual  criticism  and  literal  interppitation. 

My  present  limits  forbid  any  full  iuquiiy  into  his  merits  as  a  scien- 
tific writer.  Wicther  he  really  anticipated  the  inductive  method 
which  takes  its  name  from  his  great  namesake,  or  only  hail  a  like  love 
for  physical  experiments;  whether  he  looked  with  like  scorn  upon  the 
sovereignty  of  Aristotle,  or  threw  his  contempt  only  on  the  bad  trans- 
lations thmugli  which  alone  the  ''  nuister  of  those  who  know"  was  then 
accessible  U\  students  of  plnlosopliy;  wbetlicr  his  stmngely  pwphetic 
words  as  to  a  time  when  ships  should  lie  propelled  without  sails,  and 
carriages  without  homes,  when  men  should  Hy  in  the  air  with  artiticial 
wings,  and  bridges  lie  thrown  across  ri\ers  witlmut  arches  or  piei^s, 
came  only  frtuu  the  vision  of  a  dreamer,  or  showed  a  i^eal  insight  inti» 
the  possilulity  of  controlling  and  utilizing  the  ex]»imsive  ]»ower  of 
stcjim,  and  other  appliances  of  mechanism ;  whetlier  lie  was  the  tin*t 
to  familiarize  his  countrymen  %nth  the  explosive  foi'ce  of  gunpowder, 
ami  tlie  cojistruction  of  tclesco|>ic  lenses, — these  are  questions  wliich 
must  for  the  present  Ije  left  undiscussed.* 

•  *'  De  Secret.,'*  c,  4  and  6  ;  ''  Dp.  Maj.,"  p.  337. 
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I  ean  pFiSB  therii  over  with  the  less  regret,  Ijecause  tliey  have  aire  fitly 
been  pcipuhirized  for  tlie  general  reader  hy  Sir  Francis  ridgi'ave,  in 
*'  The  ^lerchant  and  the  Friai'/'  and  hrought  before  the  student  by  Dr. 
Whewell,  in  ln.s  *'  Plulosophy  of  the  Inductive  Seieuces"  (L,  160),  and 
Mr.  H:dlain,  in  his  *'  History  of  the  Middle  Ages"  (c.  ix.).  Those  who 
wish  for  a  yet  more  complete  survey  of  his  IalM:)ur9  will  find  it  in  iL 
Cliarles's  volume,  and  in  two  able  articles  in  tlie  Wi'Mmimier  Rtimv\ 
vol  XXV.,  already  referred  to.  Two  isolatcil  facts  of  some  interest  may 
be  mentioned  here  as  leaa  generally  known,— (1)  that  his  researches 
wnth  a  view  to  tlie  reforniation  of  the  disorders  of  the  calendar  were 
the  starting-j>oint,  by  a  traceable  tliougli  unacknowledged  derivation. 
of  the  lalx»urs  of  Co|)ernicua  ;*  and  (2)  that  one  among  liis  geographical 
gneases  anticipates  the  recent  h)^othesis  of  an  open  sea  near  the  Noith 
Pole,  with  a  comparatively  tempemte  cUmate.-f 

Por  a  like  reason  I  must  abstain  from  any  estimate  of  his  teaching 
in  its  bearutg  upon  the  controversies  which,  to  the  minds  of  his  con- 
temi^oraries,  though  hardly,  we  must  think,  to  his  own,  were  of  so 
infinite  an  importance,  \\niat  gave  to  imiversals  their  universality, 
or  determined  the  in<li\'iduation  of  individual  things?  Was  there 
one  common  material  substance,  differenced  only  into  genera  and 
species  by  the  varj^ing  fonns  impressed  upon  it  i  What  were  these 
forms  that  constituted  the  essence  of  each  single  thing,  making  it 
what  it  wiis  ?  Were  tljey  capable  of  being  apprehended  by  them- 
selves, apart  from  the  individual  objects  in  wdiich  they  inhered  i 
Was  the  "  sensitive  sold "  of  man  essentially  different  from  tliat  of 
brutes,  or  was  there  present,  with  a  soul  like  theirs,  a  divine  light,  a 
power  supernatural  ?  In  such  wandering  mazes  men  might  entangle 
themselves  for  ever,  and  the  histor}^  of  the  Nominalist  and  Realist 
controversies  shows  how  inexliaustilile  was  the  subtle  tissue  of  specu- 
lations, how  fierce  and  hot  the  pixssions  that  gatliered  muml  it.  All 
that  we  can  note  is  that  here  also  Bacon's  position  was  nnitpie. 
His  love  of  experimental  science  led  1dm  to  feel  that  all  true  know- 
ledge ]nust  begin  from  individual  facts,  and  so  lie  was  guarded  against 
living  in  a  cloutlland  of  universals,  or  thinking  of  the  essential  forms 
of  species  or  gencm,  as  themselves  objects  of  contemplatinn,  or  fit  to 
l^e  the  starting-point  of  tl  priori  reansoning.  So  far  he  Huticipates, 
often  almost  verbidly,  the  Nominalism  of  (_)ckham.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  wa^  a  mystical  clement  in  his  chanicter  which 
br^jught  Idm  nearer  to  Augustine,  and  saved  him  from  the  scepticism 
into  winch  Nominalism  sometijnes  pavssed.     He  rejected  the  popidaj' 

Copemicii^  was  set  to  work  by  Leo  X.,  in  conscqucnco  of  a  trcntifM?  00  tbt*  Calendar, 

iniitted  to  him  by  tbe  Bi«bop  uf  Sc-mpronia,  and  this  was  q  direct  plagiarism  of  what 

laton  had  flidd  on  the  aubject   ia  hia  *'Opiis  Tertiiiiii/' — (Ant.  i  Wood,,  Ant.  Oxon,, 
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jmy€holc>t>y  of  liis  time,  and  fell  back  on  the  higher  teaefaiag^  of 
William  of  Auvergne.  "  Mim's  mind  hj  itaelf.  the  imidkchm  ptm^ 
sMlis,^  has  but  a  potential  receptivity  of  true  knowledge.  It  gets 
tlmt  from  the  irUeUeeius  offms,  and  tliis  is  none  other  than  the  '  light 
that  light^tli  eveiy  man/  no  part  of  man's  soid,  but  indwelling 
and  abiding  with  it/'  He  qnotes,  with  obvious  delight,  the  Jinswer 
once  given  liy  \m  old  master,  Adam  tie  IMarisco,  when  pressed  hard  on 
this  point  by  the  Friars  who  disputed  round  him,  that  "  the  intd- 
kitiia  a<§ms  was  none  other  than  the  raven  of  Elijah/*  «i?.,  **  Dm* 
vd  an^duM,"  a  supeniatural  and  divine  %dsit4iut.i-  E*iually  striking, 
as  showing  a  ca|ni€ity  for  profound  tliought  in  the  mystical  direction, 
is  his  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  that  the  distinction  between  Hell, 
PtLTgatory,  and  Heaven  is  not  local,  and  that  the  change  of  the  soul 
in  passing  fiMjiu  one  to  another  m  one  of  sttito  mther  than  of  place.J 

More  striking  and  interesting  for  ua  are  his  views  on  ethical  nnd 
jK>!itical  philosophy.  Living  when  the  tliree  forces  that  govenied  all 
things  were  Des]KJtisin,  Fcudahsm.  and  tlie  Papacy,  he,  in  his  dreams 
of  an  ideal  state,  constrnt^ted  an  elective  monarchy,  with  the  right  of 
deix>6ition  in  the  pcopIe.§  Acknowledging  the  whole  siim  of  the 
Cliun-h's  dcx'trine,  he  yet  recognised  that  the  etlncal  tofiching  of 
heathen  tlnnkers  had  often  presented  a  higher  standard  than  that  of 
Cla'istian  th\'ines.  While  he  lifts  up  his  voice  against  eontamiiiatimg 
the  minds  of  youth  by  the  base  and  ]>rur!ent  literature  of  ancient  BoDie  ' 
("Op.  Tert./'  c.  15),  and  protests  against  the  blind  reverence  paid  by 
the  thinkers  nf  his  time  tn  the  very  name  of  Aristotle,  and  to  the  bad 
translations  by  which  alone  they  for  the  most  pail-  knew  him,  he  yet 
has  a  far  higher  estimate  than  they  of  his  worth,  and  that  of  others 
like  him.  It  seems  to  him  intinitely  prolndde  that  he  and  Pythagoras, 
and  Socrates  and  Plato,  received  special  illyminations,  by  which  they 
knew  mucli  concerning  (irwl  and  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  *' We 
Oltristians  are  U^yond  all  comparison  Inflow  them/'  '*  Read  the  EtJiics 
of  Ai*istotle,  and  we  shall  tind  that  we  are  in  an  abyss  of  vices/' 
"  With  the  philosophers  tliere  is  the  noblest  zeal  for  purity,  ami  meek- 
ness, and  patience,  and  fortitude,  and  all  virtues/*  ||  Nor  is  liis  admira- 
tion eoniined  to  the  teachers  of  Greece  and  Rome.  On  the  ground  of 
ethics  Moslems  can  meet  as  well  as  (Jreeks  and  Latins,  and  **  their 


*  I  ventttn?  t^  suggest,  with  all  defcrcncp  to  Jf  r-  Ilrowcr  aiid  M.  Charleai  that  this,  imd 
not  **poMi^i7rj»,"  ia  the  real  reading  of  tho  word  ^  InVli  Haeoo  opposes  to  the  intfUtfiHt 
itff§ns.  Over  imd  nhovo  the  fait  that  it  g:iveH  a  much  tlcart^r  and  stronger  aDtithesis,  we 
have  hia  own  explanation.  The  two  terms  rose  out  of  the  Latin  translation  of  Aristotle, — 
'*  Qtioiiiain*aut43m  in  omni  natur4  est  aUquid  quod  agat,  et  aliqiiid  quod  patiatur^  it^i  eril  in 
animi.*"  The  writer  in  the  WestmimtBr  Jierirtr  somewhat  stmngelj  miawa  tiio  point  of 
the^atory/and  sees  in  it  a  proof  of  Adam' a  want  of  interest  in  Huch  questicms. 

t  **  Op.  Tert.;'  c.  2a.  X  ^^y  c.  50. 

§  MS.  quoted  by  M,  Charle«,  p.  255.  |1  Jhid.,  c.  H. 
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truths  will  be  the  .strongest  coniirmation  of  ours."  Averroes  and 
Avieenna  take  their  place  side  by  .side  witli  Aristotle.*  The  pure 
contemplation  of  the  Ethics  (Oeittpla)  connects  itself  appai-ently  with 
the  ecstasies  of  St.  Francis,  and  he  linds,  in  a  suqjeii^io  mcTUis,  the 
true  and  only  method  by  wliich  the  soul  can  attach  itself  to  its  one 
Supreme  Object. 

In  the  space  that  yet  I'emains  I  can  only  touch  upon  one  other  ques- 
tion, and  note  the  relation  in  which  Ikicon  stood  to  the  reUgioua  hfft 
of  Oxford  and  of  England.  May  -we  think  of  him  there  also,  aa  in 
physical  or  moral  .^^ciencc,  rb  in  any  measure  a  prophet  of  the  futuie, 
the  liarbinger  of  a  bnghter  day  ? 

It  would  he  idle  to  point  to  him  as  having  done  any  work  ana- 
logous t^  that  of  Wycliffe  in  the  century  that  followed.  There  is 
no  trace  throughout  his  Ti^Titings  tliat  he  shrank  from  the  Mariolatiy 
which  his  Order,  under  Bonaventura,  carried  to  its  culminating 
point  ;*f  no  protest  against  paptJ  authority,  or  the  worship  of 
iinagea,  or  purgatoiy,  nothing  even  (unless  we  except  liia  sympathy 
with  Beiilioldt)  to  indicate  opposition  to  the  abuses  of  indulgences. 
He  defended  the  dogma  of  Tmnsubstantiatiou  on  pljilosophical 
grouncLs  (one  of  wliich,  by  the  way,  seems  to  limit  the  Sac^rcd  Presence 
to  the  elect),  and  sees  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  the  great  sttiy  and 
supj>ort  of  a  devout  life,  by  whicli  men  enjoy  a  foretaste  of  the 
beatific  vision,  and  bec^ome  paiiakei-s  of  tlie  Divine  nature. — (**  Op. 
Teri,"  a  50.  "Corapend,  Stud.,"  c.  1.)  No  Pmtestant  can  claim 
him  as  being  in  this  sense  a  liefurmer  before  the  Ref*>rmation,  And 
yet  in  no  small  measure  there  was  in  bim,  and  must  have  been  in 
those  who  at  Oxford  and  Paris  came  imder  liis  influence,  the  germs 
of  all  true  reform^  of  all  true  freedom  in  theolo*^y. 

Foremost  among  the  e^'ils  wliicli  he  not4?s  as  requiring  correction 
in  the  Church  is  the  ignorance  of  the  clergy  of  his  time.  They 
knew  nothing  of  any  text  of  Scripture  Init  the  Vulgate,  and  the 
copies  of  the  Vulgate  in  uiae  were  shamefully  corrupt  and  inaccumte.  J 

*  MS.  quoted  by  M.  Oiarles,  p.  24. 

f  Tlie  toud  absence  of  MaiiolatTOUi  language  is,  Imwevor,  fnfliciontly  remarkable  to  be 
Eaentioned  us  indirect  evidence  thai  the  cunxmt  of  hia  own  religious  life  did  not  set  in 
thai  direction.     In  tkk,  too,  we  may  perhaps  trace  Bcrtholdt's  influence, 

I  The  Btatcmcnt*  in  Dr.  Irons' a  remitrkable  book,  **  Tbe  Bible  and  ita  Interpreters,*'  that 
tbe  Latin  veraion  used  by  the  Western  Church  "  served  AViclif  very  well/*  and  that  **  the 
Chim^h  of  our  fathers  did  not  think  it  ctarupt"  (p.  56),  are  aingularly  at  Tarionco  mth 
Bacon' g  language  m  to  the  state  of  the  text  in  Ms  tim^.  '^  Excmplaiia  yitiosiBaima,'* 
"multiplit:iter  dcpravata,"  and  phrases  of  lik©  nature*,  are  constantly  occurrijig.^(*' Op. 
Min.,**  pp.  33G,  349.)  Even  of  Jerome's  own  work  he  says,— **  AHquando  velodtate 
dictavit  et  minus  bone  scripsit."  WifJif  himself  (or  his  follower  rurvey),  too,  com- 
plaina  bitterly  in  his  preface  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  Latin  text  of  Stripture  ©Ten 
modemtely  oorrect,  and  recogniset  the  fact  that  "*  the  t^^xto  of  tmre  bokis  discordeth  much 
from  the^breu."  In  the  absente  of  any  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Hebrew,  auoh  as  Bacon 
and  Gr0iset6ate  had  pusatssed,  he  was,  uf  course ^  obliged  to  tim&ie  iunis«lf  to  the  LatiQ. 
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They  were  uimble  to  correct  the  Vulgate  hy  the  Septuagint.  still  less 
to  test  the  a^^reement  of  either  with  tlie  Hebi*ew.     Thmugh  this  want 
of  kllowle^lge  tliey  fell  iiit^j  '^iiitiiiite  fakities  and  intolerable  perplexi- 
ties "   a8   to   the   liteml   sense   of    Scriptui-e,    and   these  were    ouly 
multiplied  tenfold  wlien  they  passed  from  the  Uteral  to  the  spiritual 
intei-iireUition.      Tliey  knew  nothing   of  the  natural   history  of   the 
Bible,    and   so   lost   siglit  of  many    irnportunt   truths.     They    were 
ignomnt  of  Biblical  archaeology,  and  so  comniitted  themselves  to  the 
most  ridiculous  interj^reUitions,    The  one  i-emedy  for  these  e%'ils  was 
to  be  found  in  a  critical  cori'ectioo  of  the  text,  and  a  careful  stiidy  of 
the  original  languages.      The   literal  sense  of  Scripture  might   well 
furnish  occupation  for  a  nuni*s  lifetime.     He  himself  had  known  one 
(it  Ls  possible  that  he  adopts  in  this  instance  St.  Paul's  forauila  for 
speaking  of  himself)  who  had  devoted  foity  ye-ars  to  it.     Witli  a  won- 
derful insight  into  the  effect  of  the  teaclung  which  was  then  looked 
upon  almost  as  a  new  revelation,  while  Ikmaventura  was  lecturing 
on  the  "  Sententia*  *'  of  Peter  Lon>hartl,  and  Thomas  At|uinas  was 
enjoying  tlie  fame  of  his  gigantic  *'  Summa  Tlieologiie,'*  Bacon  had  the 
conrage  to  ^Tite  tliat  the  way  in  which  he  IukI  been  tiuined  under 
(irosseteste  and  Adam  de  Maiisco  was  a  far  tnier  one;  that  the  use 
of  the  "Sententiie"   was  one  of  the  sins   that  tilled  theologj^  vnXhi 
en^or ;  tlmt  all  useful  questions  '*  in  onmibus  Sunimis  et  Sententiis  '* 
might  l>e  discussed  with  far  greater  pmfit  from  the  text  of   Scrip- 
ture.    L'hamcteristically  enough,  with  this   he   mingles   a  personal 
complaint  that  the  lecturers   on    the  "Sentences''    had  tlie  choice 
of  hoiu^,  and  a  special  chandjer,  while  one  who  lectured  on  Scrip- 
ture had  to  beg  a  \  acant  hour  and  lecture  wliere  he  coidd. — ("  Op, 
Min,,"  p.  *3:^8.)     So,  too,  with  a  like  protest  against  the  substitution 
of  authority  tor  inquiry,  while  he  maintains,  on  philosophical  grounds, 
that   the   ideal   fjf  the   (Jhurch  required   one  perfect  legislator,   the 
Vimrms  Dei,  he  yet  refers  to  the  fact  tliat  a  Pope  had  once  offered 
incense  to  idols  ("  Op,  Tert./'  c.  9),  end  protests  against  the  blind  pre- 
judice that  had  led  the  University  of  Paris  to  condenm,  forty  years 
before,  the  verj"  writings  of  Aristotle  which  afterwards  1>ccame  the 
text-book  of  all  lecturei-s  {ihid.). 

Tlie  structure  nf  the  books  which  he  was^mting — ^the  liaste,  we  may 
add,  with  Avliich  tliey  were  necessarily  written — hindered  him  from 
giving  any  full  exegesis  of  any  part  of  Scripture,  such  as  would  have 
enabled  us  to  judge  how  fiir  he  liimself  nppi'oaclied  tlie  standard  of 
theological  knowledge  which  he  sets  before  otliers.     But  the  incidental 


text,  and  fouiul  the  *'  Glossa  Ordinaria*"  a  ueefulbelp ;  Irntthc  ^cnse  of  the  Imperfection  of 
the  wort  thus  done  snenia  almost  to  oppress  him.  (Sec  Siuith'a  **  Dictionary'  of  tht! 
Bible:"  art.  "Version,  Authorized/') 
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notices  Jrnji|jc(l  here  and  tlieie  are  sufficient  to  sliow  that  lie  knew 
euoiigli  tu  put  to  sbame  many  thousands  of  the  flei^^'y,  even  of  the 
nineteenth  eentnry,  who  talk  complacently  of  the  dark  ages,  and  Ixjast 
of  their  superittr  knowledj^e  of  the  Scriptures.  He  had  made  hhnself 
uc([nainted  with  the  wlude  liistory  of  the  Septuagint  translati*>u,  of 
0rigen*3  "  Hexapla/'  of  Jerome's  great  undertakhig  ♦  He  dwells  on 
the  fact  that  while  Jerome's  version  was  in  general  use,  the  r^alter, 
which  the  Westeni  Church  continued  to  nse  even  in  the  thirteentli 
centnrj^  was  not  Ins,  hut  the  older  Latin  version  made  from  the 
8eptunjLi:int.i-  He  knows  the  difference  between  the  frramniatical  forms 
of  BilJical  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  rejects  what  he  speaks  of  as  the 
vulgar  error  of  all  tlieologians,  that  the  Lamentations  were  \^Titten  in 
the  latter,  and  fixes  on  the  one  verse  in  fleremiah  (x,  11)  which  is 
80  written.^  He  explains  that  prophet's  use  of  the  mysterious 
Sheshak,  in  chap.  xxv.  20,  li.  41,  as  arising  from  his  adoption  of  the 
cipher  ^Titing,  which  the  later  Jews  knew  as  the  Atlibash^ — sc,  the 
use  of  an  inverted  al]ihahet, — and  shows  huw  in  this  manner,  without 
incurring  the  wrath  of  the  Chahleans,  he  was  able  to  prophesy  the 
dnwnfall  of  rjRl)ylon.§  He  gives  the  derivations,  and  gives  them 
rightly,  of  AiThahon,  Gehenna,  Israelii  (in  this  case  wath  a  full  discus- 
sion), Allehua,  Alma  (with  special  reference  to  Isa.  vii.  14),  JuhOee, 
Mammon,  Manna,  Hostinna,  Satan,  ami  knows  tln3  name  of  Jeliovah  as 
the  holy  tcfragrammatou.^  80  in  treating  of  the  other  sacred  language, 
he  gives  a  long  list  i)f  all  words  of  Greek  origin  in  the  ^^ulgate,  with 
their  derivations,**  discusses  four  or  five  uiter[jii3t4itions  of  the  mys- 
tical number  of  the  beast,  b[ised  upon  the  numerical  value  of  the 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphal>et,-fi^  and  rejects  many  false  et}'mologies 
then  cun-ent  hy  applpug  tlie  te^t  of  the  quantity  of  Greek  vowels. 
He  had  seen  in  the  origmal  text  the  fifty  hooks  of  Aristotle's  *'  Natural 
History/' J  J  He  seems,  !u>wever,  to  have  formed  a  somewhat  strange 
estimate  of  the  laliour  required  for  nuistering  i\m  two  langmiges,  and 
boasts  that,  with  his  method  of  teaching,  any  one,  however  ignorant  of 
them  before,  might  learn  to  read  either  in  three  days.§§  Possibly  the 
boy  Joannes  had  learned  the  alphabet  with  a  quickness  which  led 
his  enthusiastic  teacher  to  generalize  hastily. 

Yet  more  striking  is  his  complaint  of  the  preaching  of  his  time,  for, 
if  the  thirteenth  century  had  any  characteristic  it  could  claim  as  its 

^^.  *  ''  Op.  Min,"  pp.  330-49.  t  Ibid.,  p.  334.  J  "  Compend.  Stud./*  vi. 

^^p  J  "  Op.  Min.,"  p.  350  ;  '*  Dc<  Secret.,*'  c.  6. 

^^^^  I  Hia  Jewiah  teacbera  mmt  Bometiiiiics  have  impoaed  on  Ma  crudulity,     **  With  mino 

H  own  eyes,'*  he  says,  *'  I  haye  seen  that  in  the  priestly  robe  of  Actroii  the  whole  world  wm 

H  represented,  together  with  the  gloty  {magnolia)  of  the  fatherai  as  is  described  in  the  Book 

I  of  Wiadom." — ("  Op.  Tert./'  c.  58,)    Had  a  Jew,  conyertcd  or  unconverted,  ahown  him  the 

I  Urim  and  Thmnmim  •*  for  a  conaideration  ?'*  U  "  Compend.  Stud./'  c.  tu, 

I *•  Ihid,^  c.  vi.  ft  Ibid.  XX  md.,  c.  Tiil  a  "Op.  TertV  c  11, 
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own,  it  was  that  it  was  a  centur}^  of  pfeaclieTs.  The  two  Mendicani 
Orders  had  devoted  themselves  to  that  as  their  sijecial  work.  The 
Domhiicaiis  had  used  it  as  their  desic^mtion,  and  were  the  Fratrt^ 
Prauiicatore^.  Theii'  success  as  aueh  had  given  them  great  influence 
all  over  Euro|>e,  and  made  practical  ecclesiasticals  like  Grossetestei 
ea^^er  to  welcome  tliem.  And  yet  it  is  on  their  failnre  in  this  work 
that  Bacon  again  and  again  dwells  as  utter  and  complete.  The  history 
of  Wesleyanism  in  the  eighteenth  and  uineteenth  centuries  did  but 
i-eprnduce  that  of  the  thiiieenth.  Young  men  without  aileqiiate 
training  were  admitted  into  the  two  Orders  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  twenty  *  Unable  to  read  their  '*  Psalter}^  **  or  their 
**  Bouafcus  "  when  they  came,  they  were  at  once  set  to  the  study  of 
theology,  as  though  that  coidd  be  acquired  by  itself,  when  in  truth 
it  demanded,  for  its  completeness,  all  human  wisdoni*  The  evil 
might  be  concealed  by  the  personal  excelleuce  of  individual  preachers^ 
or  by  the  moral  effects  of  their  preaching.  He  is  even  obliged  to 
admit  that  one  simple  friar  who  has  never  heard  a  hundred  lectnies 
in  divinity  may  preach  better  than  the  most  pnjfound  theulogians. 
He  feels  that  there  is  an  earnestness  and  life  in  the  Onlers  of  which 
the  secular,  or  parocinal  and  cathedral,  clergy  of  his  time  were  for  the 
most  part  destitute.  Still  less  cotdd  he  find  what  he  yearned  after 
in  the  bishops  of  Iris  time,  who  were  couteut  to  bormw  the  sermons 
of  these  very  boy-friars,  ignorant  and  ill-traiued  as  they  were,  and  so 
fell  into  a  style  of  preaching  in  which  there  was  neither  loftiness  of 
language  nor  deptli  of  thought,  but  a  folly  infinitely  puerile.  Through 
this  divorce  of  what  Gmi  hmt  joined  togetlier,  the  Churoh  liad  siiftered 
an  immeasnmWe  loss.  In  the  ptx^acliing  of  a  man  like  Bertholdt  he 
saw  all  augur)"  of  better  things ;  but  he  still  yeametl  passionately,  as 
many  a  noble  and  anxious  heart  has  yearned  aitice,  for  the  reunion  of 
the  power  to  pi'each  with  the  [lower  to  nnderatand— of  eamestneas 
m  maintaining  truth  with  sympatliy  and  insight, — the  union,  in  one 
word,  of  theology  and  life. 

More  interestuig  and  suggestive  even  than  his  complaints  as 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Church  is  the  utt^irance  of  his  mind  as  to 
its  worship.  A  keen  susceptibility  to  the  power  of  music,  a  strong 
sense  of  its  value  in  the  true  education  and  hygihic  of  man's 
hfe,  had  been  one  of  the  points  of  syiopatby  between  him  and 
Grosseteste,  and  in  his  three  great  works  he  returns  to  the  subject 
with  all  the  ardour  of  a  passionate  affection.-f-  That  which  be  re- 
cognised as  the  tnie  music  of  the  Church  was  such  ivs  stood  iJoof 
from  all  eii'emiuate  softness,  from  all  V>arl>arous  wildness.  Wliat  was 
Tequired  for  the  devotion  of  the  faithful  was  not  a  soft  and  wanton 

•  "  Compend.  Stud.,"  v.;  "Op.  Tert.,"  Ixjv, 
t  "  Op.  Tert./'  c.  T.,  Ix.,  Ixiii.,  btiJiiT* 
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Wftrbliii^j;,  nor  the  loud  sliouthig  of  boors,  but  a  siistaiiied  aii*l  grave 
melody,  able  at  onco  to  soothe  the  sense  of  hearing  aud  gently  raise 
the  soul  to  the  thoughts  of  a  higher  lile.  *'  Sounds  have  a  wonderful 
power  in  theii^  own  nature  to  affect  the  raind ;  and  therefore  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who  is  the  Master  of  the  Church,  inspiring  all  its 
luembers,  has  appointed  the  enharnuinic  ftirai  of  Biuaic  whicli  has 
strength  without  barslmess,  and  %\\^%  delight  without  voluptuous- 
neaa."  He  complains  bitterly  that  the  taste  of  liis  time  had  given 
preference  to  a  degeuerate  and  efleuiinate  falMtto*  so  that  well-nigh 
all  oathedmls  aad  colleges  had  faEen  into  a  corrupted  use. 

The  thought  of  these  con'ui)tion8  did  but  carry  his  mind  forwaixl  to 
the  ideal  perfection  uf  the  future.  His  imagination  could  conceive  a 
time  when,  tbiTJUgh  a  knowledge  of  its  inner  and  secret  laws,  Church 
music  should  be  able  to  stir  all  Christendom  to  devotion,  and  convert 
the  heathen.  His  mind  recalled  many  examples  of  its  ]»ower.  Elisha 
had  liidden  his  servants  bring  a  minstrel  to  him  that  he  might 
prophesy.  St.  Francis  had  l>een  helped,  by  the  soft  playing  of  tte 
tUhara,  to  pass  into  the  ecstatic  state  in  which  be  heard  the  harmonies 
of  heaven.  He  waxes  yet  bolder  iji  his  pmise.  Music,  if  it  be  but  of 
the  right  stamp,  has  power  to  reform  the  depraved— lead  the  drunkard 
to  temperance — tuni  away  the  footsteps  of  the  impure  from  tlie 
harlot's  bouse — calm  the  passion  of  the  wrathful,  So  Ascleyuades 
had  restored  a  madman  to  his  reason ;  so  David  had  freed  Saul  from 
his  demoniacol  yiossession.  Of  all  dietetic  exercises,  singing,  kale 
Acicefuid,  was  the  most  hetdthful  for  b<idy  and  for  spirit*  Yes ;  its 
power  extended  over  l>rut«  creatures.  Stags  wei*e  dm^^ii  on  by  soft 
music,  aud  horses  roused  tu  battle  by  the  soimd  of  the  trumpet.  And 
all  these  things  were  to  bnn  l>ut  pipages  and  foreshadowhigs  of  a 
more  perfect  excellence,  if  all  this  was  done  by  common  instru- 
ments and  hackneyed  times,  what  might  not  be,  if,  in  accordance  with 
the  secret  principles  of  the  science,  ijistruments  should  Ijc  made  of 
cons  animate  skill  and  perfection,  and  all  the  forms  and  elements  of 
music  combine  to  prcxluce  a  true  and  nnmarred  delight  ?     **  Tlien^ 

♦  Thij  ij,  ao  far  as  1  know,  tho  earliest  passage  in  wMch  the  word  occurs.  Studenta  of 
the  hiBtory  of  miuic  may  he  interested  in  knowing  that  tho  **Opus  Tertium"  (c.  Ixiir*) 
CODtaiiiB  (and  id,  I  beliere,  the  earlieat  ejctant  hook  that  does  contain)  the  miisieal  bcqIo 
aflcribed  to  Guido  of  Are;czo^  in  the  eleventh  oeatur jj  with  tho  ver»e  of  the  old  Latin  hjrmn 
which  detennimed  ita  notation  :— * 

"  IH  ^ueant  laxis  i?<?-»onaro  fihiia 
Jfi-m  geatonim  /o-mtili  tuorum, 
j^of-ve  poUutos  Irfl-bii  ^-atns, 
Soncte  Juhonnes. 

Mr.  Hullah,  in  hia  **Le>cturc9  on  Modern  Music"  (p.  29),  atates  that  Guido  himself 
"  makes  no  mention,  in  any  of  hia  wovks,  of  the  ioi-fa  ByllaHea/*  In  Bacon's  time,  if  he 
wrote  aa  Mr.  Brewer  prints,  they  would  seem  to  have  been  distinctly  rex:ognised. 
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ceTtainly,  brute  creatures  wonld  W  drawn  to  submit  themselves  to 
aur  will,  and  be  taken  by  our  hancb,  astonished  and  led  captive  by 
that  exceeding  sweetness.    And,  iu  like  maimer,  the  minds  of  me 
wDuld|be  raised  to  the  highest  pitcli  of  devotion,  to  the  fullest  love 
every  virtue,  and  to  all  healthy  and  true  acti\ity,"*    As  if  conscious 
that   his   enthusiasm    cariied   hini    fartlier    than    most   men    couddJ 
follow  him,  he  is  constrained  to  add  tliat  this  power  of  music  is  not 
common ;  that  the  vulgar  herd  of  pldJosophers  do  not  aspire  after 
it,  neither  meditating  on  the  teaching  of  the  ancients,  nor  appHing . 
themselves  to  the  test  of  experiment;  and  therefoi^  what  he  hasj 
\*Titten  is  not  known  to  many.     Not  the  less  does  he  repeat  his  ocm- 1 
viction  that  it  is  most  true — worthy  of  all  acceptance  by  every  wise 
man.     He  submits  it  to  tlie  Pope  that  he,  seeing  this  ineffable  power 
of  music,  might  apply  it  to  the  right  government  of  the  Churcli. 

With  this — the  highest  ami  noblest  dream  of  the  solitary  thinker — 
I  close  the  present  sketch.  Enough  has  been  said,  it  is  hoped,  to  give 
Knglish  readers,  to  whom  his  name  was  before  associated  only  with  a 
few  scanty  notices  or  grotesque  legends,  some  notion  of  tlie  life  and 
character  of  one  who  may  well  claim  a  place  among  the  highest 
group  of  English  thinkers.  It  would  not  liave  been  diihcult  to  bring 
together  amusing  instances  of  credulity,  vanity,  irritability.  Apocry- 
plud  l>ooks,  wild  legends,  the  boasts  of  astrologers  and  magicians,  the 
strange  stories  of  travellers,  found  a  ready  acceptance  with  him.  He 
was  not  free  from  the  egotism  of  most  lonely  and  imappreciated 
students.  I  have  thought  it  better  to  ilwell  cliietiy  on  wJmt  was  noble 
and  heroic  in  hira.  If  the  WTitings  have  the  interest  of  being  pro- 
phetic of  the  future  progress  of  science,  the  life  has  the  yet  higher 
attraction  of  having  been  a  long  and  weary  struggle^-the  protracted 
martyrdom  of  one  who  loved  truth  and  knowledge  with  a  passionate 
devotion.  How  far  we  may  go  beyond  the  facts  that  have  been  stated 
here,  and  the  inferences  drawn  directly  from  his  writings,  and  endea- 
vour out  of  scattered  hints  and  characteristic  traits  to  represent  to 
ourselves  the  inner  life  of  one  who  opens  liis  heart  so  freely  to  us, 
is  a  question  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  answer  elsewhere,  and 
in  another  form 

E.   H.   rLUMPTRE. 
•  "Op^Tirt/'clxiiiL 
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THE  modem  system  of  division  of  laboiir  possesses  great  advantegi^ 
for  prodnction,  or  fi>r  niiiltiplyiog  objects  of  trade,  and  perlmps 
for  scientific  research.  It  may  hereafter  tell  not  unfavomtibly  upon 
popular  art,  when  the  element  of  beauty  shall  have  been  so  far  iutro- 
.dueed  into  oiir  manufactures,  that  out  prudueers  have  good  models  to 
multiply.  Faithful  copies  of  gracefully-designed  fiuniturc  or  orna- 
ments cannot  be  too  common ;  and  a  time  may  come  when  the  tastes 
of  our  lower  midtUe  chisses  may  l>e  refined  hy  large  snpplia^  of  copies, 
correctly  though  mechanically  made.     Cheapness  is  no  small  olyect ; 

[and  we  suppose  it  will  he  the  result  of  di\d9ion  of  labom*  in  art- 
manufactures  as  in  all  othei"«.  But  in  science  and  mental  labour  it 
is  quite  cleiir  that  tliis  princixjle  may  be  carried  too  far :  and  it  is  of 
com^e  out  of  the  question  in  true  art,  where  the  inventive  faculty  is 
in  action,  and  %vhere  all  is  original  and  individual.  It  is  remarked 
l>y  the  author  of  '* Essays  by  a  Banister,"  that  in  ahuost  every  depart- 
ment of  thought  the  process  of  division  of  labour  is  being  carried  on 
so  quickly,  that  it  seems  by  no  means  unlikely  that  we  may  at  last 

^arrive  at  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  claim  to  any  other  soit  of 
knowledge  than  a  microscopic  acquaintance  with  some  particular 
department  of  some  one  branch  will  Ije  regarded  as  an  aljsurd  pre- 
sumption. Tlie  mere  accumulatiou  of  knowledge  in  tliis  form  woidd 
have  as  little  tendency  to  elevate  and  enrich  the  minds  of  its  pos- 
sessors, or  to  produce  any  broad  or  permanent  advantages  to  society 
VOL.  IL  2  D 
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Bfieeeliloai  been  wzittenlijr  j 

br  bjr  pcnow  who,  kftviBg  filfel  their  lundi  vitii 
tQpat  ieoood-Iiaid^  fai;««  knoini  iMm-  to  fluJbe  <»e 
i  melther,  wad  h^ie  aa  beat  able  to  di 
I  iMiniiMCii  finmdnd  bjrthe 
of  oliieo  in  their  ipeettl  departmeata 

Hui  w  peifacllj  true,  altlio«agh  on  the  other  hand  the 
thai  ntindi  of  ofduiaiy  power  vmj  be  happify  and  wdl  < 
mnnifte  aaafyaia;  and  there  ifl  sometfatng  reiy  mnnHiag  m  the 
thooglht  of  thoie  who  Gontentedly  bestow  theoiaelfei  on 
inv^itigalioD,  onljr  in  the  hope  of  fumishiiig  niateriab  for 
in  futue  agsa,  and  who  all  cootribute  to  a  great  indoctioo,  tho«i|^  in 
tiie  end  it  may  be  hibelled  with  the  name  of  one  man  onljr.  wrho  was 
ibremoit  to  nub  to  ite  conclusion.     But  art  is  creative  and  nift 
analytic^  and  aitiMs  are  not  so  much  engaged  in  search  after  prin- 
ciplea  m  in  applying  them,  ot  indeed  in  remodelliDg  them.     XKi; 
of  labour  in  art  can  only  mean  varying  the  means  of  artistic  i 
and  confining  one's  adf  to  particular  means  and  inatmmeiita ;  and 
thii  at  the  [ireHent  day  ia  a  practice  strongly  to  be  deprecated.     The 
most  p*jrfcct  and   jiowerful  iiieaud  of  artistic  expresaion  are  fully 
ascertained,  and   it  is  in   fact  waste  of  time  to  use  the  weaker, 
n Higher,  or  slighter  toola,  when  one  can  master  the  stronger  and 
ck'fircr     Sir  (.-tiutts  Lindsay  tells  the  Koyal  Academy  Couunission* 
how  great  a  misfortune  it  is  that  art  should  be  di\ided  into  different 
^nh'\\Ti>^itm\ni%K     The  old  system,  he   says,  was  far   preferable,  in 
which    every   ui-iist  studied    painting,   sculpture,   and    architecture. 
Now  the   system   is   entirely  op|>oaite      rainttirs  are  divided   into 
water-colour  painlcr*"*,  oil  j^ainter-s,  and  crayuu  ih-anglitsmen,  and  the 
con»e*t[Uciicc    is,    that    they   lose   hreadth    of  diameter,   and    never 
l>roduc0  flucli  works  as   they  Avould  otheiwise   achieve,*!*     Mutatis 
vmlnmliH,  tliis  a«rr'ecs  with  Mr.  Stephen's  view  on  scientific    invefl^M 
tigatioD,      I  tut  artists  have  not  the  excuse  of   being  investigatoiapH 
as  has  Imm  said:  the  beat  vehicles  and  means  for  their  work  are 
jtsccrtiiiucil,  and  the  painter's  business  is  to  paint  with  the  best  tools 
he  C4in  get,  not  using  inierior  ones.      No  crayon  thuughtsmau,  for 
instanc**,  Is  likely  to  make  any  discovery,  in  ever  so  zealous  a  pursuit 
of  his  eiapluyment,  except  that  he  liad  much  better  have  given  his 
time  to  uattM-i;olour;  and  Jolin  Lewis  is  an  example  how  the  most 
powerful  and  sahtle  water-colourist  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  need  not  have  denied  himself  the  greater  power  gained  in  the  use 

•  Evfdcoce,  p.  412.     Ana.  '3,^54. 

t  Mr.  JlolfiiaQ  Iliml  und  Mr,  Watta  bear  mnilur  testimony*     Am,  3,057  fti»d  3^01^ 
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of  oil.  Filially,  Mit'liae!  Angela  saitl  tlmt  frt'sco  was  work  for  iiieu, 
and  oil  for  women.  Up  to  Diiixirs  time  artists  were  not  classed  as 
jiaijiters,  sculptors,  and  areliiteets.  Giotto  coiild  design  the  ehapel 
of  the  Ai-ena  or  the  Campanile  of  Florence,  and  paint  the  frescoes 
on  his  own  walls;  and  the  mind  of  Michael  Angelo,  I^onardo, 
and  Ditrer  himself  coidd  embrace  nearly  the  whole  circle  of  art,  and 
have  leisure  for  mechaiues  and  engineering.  Yet  it  may  lie  int^^rest- 
ing  to  consider  bow  the  painter  of  the  *'  Adomtion  of  the  Magi,**  at 
Venice, — the  nortliern  favourite  of  Venetian  colonrists—coidd  give 
so  nuich  time,  and  in  fact  his  highest  and  deepest  thoughts,  to  hard 
and  sliaqj  steel  eugiaAUigs.  AVe  have  already  liinted  at  one  reason 
for  this:  that  most  true  colourists  feel  that  suhjects  wldch  involve 
hard,  melancholy,  or  dubious  thought  are  too  painful  for  the  tise  of  the 
thits  in  which  they  delight.  This  we  think  will  he  dlustrated  by  the 
works  of  the  other  great  masters  of  pure  chiaroscuro.  We  have  before 
suggested  an  analogy  between  tlie  illiiminator.s,  who  worked  in  colour, 
with  little  regard  to  form,  and  none  to  light  and  shade,  and  the  en- 
gravera,  who  expi'essed  themselves  in  light  and  shaile  without  colour. 
We  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  engiiwers  were  the  sadder  men, 
though  perhaps  the  stronger  and  deeper.  The  iUmninators  were 
little  troubled  witli  musing  on  many  thuigs,  as  he  must  have  done 
who  bent  long  over  the  **  ^Telaucholia,'*  well  knowing  her  awfid 
countenance  of  old.  Their  convent  widls  kept  out  the  sight  of  e\dl, 
in  a  great  degree  at  least.  In  few  ivords,  they  seem  generally  to  have 
enjoyed  their  work  thoroughly,  and  to  have  been  inventive  rather 
than  thoughtful  They  were  cheered  all  alung  by  the  delicate  luxury 
of  pure  colour,  called  "sensuous,**  we  believe,  by  non-coloiu^iste. 
Engraving  was  certairdy  better  suited  to  the  melancholy  of  the 
noitheni  gi'otesipie.  Aiurtther  thing  to  be  considered  is,  that  in 
iHirer's  day  the  power  of  the  press  in  niidtiplying  transcripts  of 
men's  thoughts,  both  by  pictorial  and  letter-synd:»ols,  Tvas  new 
and  undefined,  and  apparently  unlindted.  It  must  have  given 
intense  pleasure  to  sucli  a  man  to  feel  that  the  steel  plate,  once 
finished,  might  send  Ids  voice  over  Europe  in  a  few  months,  and 
that  by  its  means  he  might  appeal,  as  by  a  book,  to  thousands  who 
miglit  never  see  his  pictures,  any  more  than  they  could  have  access 
to  an  original  manuscript  There  is  an  association  which  gives  fair 
groimd  for  comparison  between  the  lives  of  men  so  far  apart  in  time 
and  space  as  Diirer,  Rcnd>raii(lt,  Pdfike,  and  Hogaith.  They  wei*e 
essentially  of  tlic  gieat  middle  class,  burghers  and  citizens  of  credit 
and  i-enown.  Just  now,  when  Mr,  Arnold  speaks  so  paintully  of  the 
Ejiglish  lower  naddle  life,  it  may  T>e  as  well  to  see  wliat  manner  of 
men  lived  that  same  life,  imder  pei'haps  even  woi*se  contUtions  for  tlie 
production  of  greiit  art  or  beauty,  and  what  they  made  of  it.     It  is 
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sad  enough  to  tliiiik  not  only  of  the  rannntrmy,  l>ut  the  conRisiOfn, 
temptation,  distress,  and  ugliness  of  the   lite  which,   in   our   eyes, 
sntTOundetl  Hogarth  and  Turner  like  a  prison.     Yet  for  all  that, 
Hogartli  may  he  said  to  have  had  his  shai^  i>f  the  great  8uccefl.'*e3  of 
lile.     Ai  least  we  have  seldom  lieard  any  triumph  set  above  those 
of  Art  and  Love.     Turner's  life  is  like  Swift's  in  its  greatness,  its 
gloonij  its  irony,  and  the  deepening  melancholy  which  lieaved  roiind 
it  all  its  years,  and  closed  over  it  at  last.     Totally  nnlike  as  the  men 
were,  except  in  size  of  mental  calihre,  hoth  their  lives  are  tragic  in 
the  strict  sense  of  ancient  tragedy;  they  both  personify  the  ancient 
thenie  of  *'man  overlx>rne  hy  circumstance;"  and  yet  any  one  who 
considers  their  life's  work  will  probably  echo  in  his  own  mind  tlie 
Douglas's  retleetion  on  his  wounded  eompimion,  "Lord,  what  stout 
hearts  men  may  bear/*— and  feel  tliat  memomhle  victory*  wjis  granted 
them  t^j  counterbalance  memorable  suilering.     Blake's  life  is  simply 
ideal,  in  its  divine  madness;  in  the  soaring  imagination  whieh  lived 
contejitedly  by  engra\^ng  card-phites  between  its  trances ;   iii  the 
poetic  frenz}^  which  never  owed  a  slulling  or  forgot  a  dut>",  and  in 
the  religious  content  which  made  an  aitisan's  wages  suffice  iu  tl 
worid  because  of  the  visions  of  the  other.    Tlie  Httle  which  is  kno 
of  tlie  life  of  Rembrandt  is  not  tragic,  but  soixlid  *     "  He  has  painted 
(it  is  perhaps  his  greatest  picture)  his  wife  and  himself  in  a  state 
of  ideal  huppiness.     He  sits  at  supper  with  his  wife  on  his  knee, 
flourishing  a  glass  of  champagne,  with  a  roost  peacock  on  the  table." 
Burgher  life  and  comitry  plenty  wen*,  his  with  a  vengeance.     The  flat 
tields  rnund  his  father's  mill ;  bursts  of  dim  light  from   the  high 
windows  of  church  and  council  chamber ;  waywartl  Itashes  troni  steel 
or  gold,  mellow  gleam  and  depth  of  glooiu  -^ — stiff  nitl's  and  embrniden% 
haal  faces  of  gi*oss  good  nature,  or  daring,  or  statecraft,  the  champagne 
and  the  guildei-s, — that  was  enough  for  liembrandt  of  the  tiliiiie.     It 
will  not  ilo  to  blame  circumstance  and  society,  and  to  expect  either^J 
visible  interjiosition  of  rro\'idence,  or  sjiecial  action  of  social  authority,^J 
to  |irevent  a  man  of  genius  from  making  a  beast  of  lumself.     Tlie 
temperament  of  genius  may  often  be  such  an  excuse  for  frailty^  as  man 
dare  not  gainsay ;  but  wlien  we  are  forbidden  to  judge  our  neighbour, 
we  ai'e  not  all^nved  to  ac(piit  huii.     The  fact  is,  Ciod  does  not  sitfter  man 
to  l)e  tempted  above  that  he  is  able ;  and  their  rough  animal  iiatniie  neetl 
not  have  nuned  these  men's  lives,  and  ditl  not  ruin  their  giv*at  works* 
What  more  ndglit  have  been  obtained  from  licmlimndt  seems  doubt- 
ful.    It  can  hardly  lie  disputed  that  kindness  and  teaching,  schofd  and 
church,  aa  he  lumself  said,  might  have  saved  Turner  in  early  life^  or 
the  love  of  a  good  and  able  woman  might  have  done  it  at  ahiiost  any 
time.     It  ia  doing  1dm  injustice  to  compai^  his  difticuUies  or  his 
•  **  Modem  Painters/'  vol.  v.  p.  257-8. 
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genius  with  EeiiiLrandt's :  yet  no  toicliiiig  could  liave  availed  him 
anything,  except  that  highest  teaching,  nut  of  man,  which  teaches 
man  to  take  Ms  own  part  against  the  Tempter,  and  to  hglit  on  the 
side  of  his  own  liigher  nature  against  his  lusts. 

But  Diirer's  is  somethiug  like  an  ideal  artist  liie.  lie  begins  with 
his  father's  trade  of  a  goldsmith,  like  Fmucia  and  Ghiberti  on  the 
otber  side  of  the  Alps :  like  VeiTocliio,  who  taught  Leonardo ;  like 
GMrlandajo,  from  wliom  ilicluiel  jVngelo  leai^ned  to  represent  the 
collective  and  varied  action  of  numbers.  Tliese  are  instances,  by  the 
way,  of  tlie  forttmnte  unioji  of  ait-ciiifts  and  mysteries,  wliieh  lias  so 
entirely  departed  from  us.  Ko  doubt  dealing  witli  a  precious  metal 
teaches  caution  as  weU  as  steadiness  and  precision  of  touch  in  small 
forms;  and  the  contmual  effort  to  make  one's  work  as  precious  as 
one's  material  is  an  invaluable  traimng  for  a  young  artist.  Diirer's 
first  work  is  said  to  have  been  a  relief,  in  silver,  of  the  *'  Seven  Falls 
of  our  Lord."  Then  he  becomes  jjupil  U\  !VIartin  Schon,  and  at  his 
deatli  goes  to  Woldgemuth,  painter  and  engmver  *  and  probably  has 
a  hand  in  the  NuTtmhLffj  C}wmmh  woodcuts.  At  nineteen  (in  1490) 
he  makes  his  first  journey  to  Venice^  and  manies  fair  Agnes  Frey 
foiu"  years  after.  She  appeal's  to  have  led  1dm  a  teirible  Me,  whieli 
may  account  for  his  taste  for  travelling,  especially  as  he  seems  to 
have  been  welcome  and  weU-beluved  whei-ever  he  went.  In  Antwerp 
juid  elsewhere,  he  says,  **  he  was  seized  lU\e  a  gi'eat  lord;"  but 
suspects  that  there  ami  throughout  the  Netherlands  he  had  the 
worse  m  Ids  bargains  for  works  of  art.  His  visits  to  Quintin  JIatsys 
must  have  given  both  men  pleasm^  emnigh ;  juid  he  makes  ncite  of  a 
meeting  witli  Erasmus,  and  Erasmus's  present  of  a  Sj^anish  mantle. 
Fortmits  in  charcoal  seem  to  have  been  in  great  request,  and  lie 
seems  to  have  had  the  rare  satisfaction  of  bemg  understood,  one  may 
say,  from  ilntwerp  to  Venice.  In  the  latter  place  he  enjoyed  the 
warm  fiiendship  of  John  l^elliiii,  and  seems  to  have  been  little  dis- 
turbed liy  the  attacks  of  s(»me  rcnaimmic  artists,  who  failed  to  cheek 
the  populanty  of  his  works  by  proving  that  they  were  not  inspired 
by  the  study  of  chkssicid  models,  and  were  also  unsuccessful  in  their 
attempts  to  poison  liiiiL  It  is  probably  true  that  he  hail  seen  little 
or  no  tJreek  sculpture.  Vasari  says,  that  if  he  had,  he  would  have 
excelled  tdl  the  Italians,  as  he  tlid  all  northern  artists.  His  works, 
indeed,  wei-e  studied  as  models  in  Italy,  and  liis  writings  on  **  Per* 
spective,"  and  (towards  the  end  of  lus  Ufe)  on  '*  The  Proportions  of  the 
Human  Fig\ire,"  must  at  once  have  asserted  the  technical  value  which 
they  retam  to  this  day  for  any  one  who  can  wrestle  with  mathematics 
in  black-letter  German,  which  we  regret  our  inability  to  do,     Bui  the 

*  WohlgoiDuih^H  picturet  at  Nurcmljurg  anA  Munich  seem  hardly  inferior  to  his  great 
Jjupil'e. 
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qtmmt  niustrations  io  the  latter  work  anticipate  all  possible 
of  drawijig  by  '*  beads  ^  and  **  faces,"  and  would  make  any  tofc 
Krell-l/roken  pnpil  independent  of  the  accompanpng  text^     The  wc 
cut«  to  the  Apocalypse,  in  1498,  are  liis  firet  great  woii ;  1ml 
prefer  to  glance  at  his  portrait  (dated  1527)  by  way  of  front 
It  id  one  of  the  most  plea^^ing  of  aU  faces.    As  an  engraving, 
should  compare  a  Renil>randt  witli  it,  and  contrast  the  great 
work,  Mithout  ;i  telling  line,  except  perhaps  in  a  profile  or  a 
with  the  keen  tlrawing  of  the  first  engraver  of  the  world.     The 
of  tlie  two  men  are,  in  a  sense,  like  light  and  darkness  oomj 
This  is  more  nearly  literal  fact  than  at  first  appears.     As  a  coloi 
Diirer'g  system  of  light  and  shade  Mill  Ije  found  to  be  more  like  that 
of  Veroncv^c  and   the  Venetians,  who  obtained  .space   and  form   by 
giiwlations  of  light  towards  tlie  toy*  of  their  ,scale  of  tones,  economizing 
and  sparing  tlieir  darks.     On  Rembrandt's  system  sbade  is  laid  on 
Mhiide,  and  tiK*  toiu:  gr;idiiaily  forced,  as  far  as  glooni  can  Ix;  made  to 
t4L»ll  on  gloom.*     Ilk*  .Houtb^^ni  (Icnimn,  tender  and  high-minded,  ha-* 
lieen  wandering  across  Europe,  delighted  ynS\\  Alpine  crests  and  clear 
snntbern  bc^is,  wliile  the  Thitcbiimn  lias  w^atcbed  the  siuhligbt  thix)ugh^^ 
the  high  mill  windu\v8,  stiidiiMl  furs  and  Jewisb  turl>ans,  and  abode^H 
steadily  by  hLs  strfjng  liquors,     Chie  dwells  t»n  furni  tu  exti-eme  of 
detail,  the  other  uii  light  and  Bliade,  not  missing  a  retlection."f"     But 
til  is  portrait  of  Diu-er  seems  preferable  to  otliei^,  from  its  stmnge  corre- 
spontlence  with  all  we  know  of  !iis  character.    The  eye  is  unmistake- 
itble^ — su  large  it  is,  so  widely  opened  and  deeply  wiinkled,  so  nervous, 
full,  and  gentle,  su  observant,  yet  so  firm  iji  its  quiet  gaze.     We  liave 
seen  an  obi  and  favourite  horse  of  high  blood  look  tenderly  and  halt* 
comprebendiugly  \n\  its  nnister  with  the  same  %ride-opened  lids  and 
diirk  bifHiil  pupils.     There  is  an  ari;hed  sensitive  mouth,  nithoi'  set  oft* 
than  disguised  by  the  thick  tine  moiLstaehe,  and  eon-esponding  in 
exiireasion  and  wxiidvles  to  the  eye ;  and  the  Ifmg  soft  hair  tells  the 
same  tale  of  one  gentle  from  l)irtli  to  death.     The  melaueholy  of  Ijoth 
eye  and  mouth  is  such  as  a  thoughtful  man's  face  might  well  express 
in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Keformation,  e!=ipecitdly  if  he  was  a  friend 
oi   lOrasmiis,     The  Ionic   is  that  of  a  man  of  few  doubts  but  many 
thuuglits;  auchoRHl  himself,  but  looking  out  on  infinite  confusion^ 
with  little  hesirt  to  say,  ''  Bi^nrt  mart  mafj^ud^    Such  L*  the  speakint' 

•  S4j<^  *'  Modem  Pairitt^rs,"  vol.  iv. 

t  8oo  the  folio  work  bj  Wcah  (r^ndon,  1846),— "  Divert  Worka  of  Etiiy  MmIcsv  in 
tThrifttiim  Oet'omtinjn,  with  an  Introduction  conceraing  the  ntograpky  ot  Albltti  I>Oj'er,'* 
A  gpl4'nili(l  work,  to  which  we  owp  nearly  oil  our  SacU. 

X  We  nuij'  tnlk  of  the  diffii  tiltiea  of  Ix'lief  to  Blake  or  Tunwjr  in  tbc  eightenith  century  j  J 
bullet  na  only  eonBidor  what  they  were  ia  Ibo  gixtecnlk     Wo  cannot  resut  giving  th«  | 
following  extract  from  IHiiier's  Antwerji  diary  in  1521  :  the  year  of  Luther's  captirity  on 
ihni  Wai-iburg.     It  allows  how  wvll  the  Ho  former  ^  frieuds  kept  the  secret  of  his  fncAdlj 
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likeness  of  the  author  of  "Melancholia"  and  "Tlie  Knight  and 
Death/*  The  influence  of  these  two  works  on  niodera  aii;  caii 
hardly  be  overrated,  as  they  are  the  noblest  and  fullest  expression 
in  existence  of  the  liigli  northern  grotesque.  Doubt,  and  faithful 
will  overcoming  it;  laboiu*  in  all  its  wholesome  forms,  progressive 
and  victorious ;  gain  of  wealth  and  scorn  of  wealth ;  the  ^\Teath  of 
mastery  over  science,  and  of  ndc  over  God's  world  in  his  name ;  all 
the  toil  of  education ;  not  only  the  subjection,  but  the  sympathy  of 
the  nobler  beasts  of  the  field  ;  the  hard  passage  by  sin  and  through 
the  dark  %^alley,  and  the  crown  of  final  victoiy  over  Deaths  won  by 
grave  endimxnce  to  the  end,  without  sword  d^a^vn  or  lance  laid  in 
rest ; — this  is  the  testimony  of  Albert  Diirer  in  liis  two  greatest 
work 8.  They  have  been  described  so  often  and  so  Avell  that  we  can 
but  refer  to  the  last  and  V»est  account  of  them  in  *'  Modern  l*ainters/' 
vol  v.  The  *'  Knight  and  Death"  is  said  by  the  author  of  *'  Sintmra*' 
to  have  suggested  to  liim  the  motive  or  theme  of  his  romance,  t*.  ^., 
the  gradual  and  iiainful  victory  o\'er  tempt^ition, — often  interrupted 
by  taibu^,  but  at  last  completed  in  the  strength  of  Ciod.  We  may 
mentinn  nne  or  two  features  in  it  which  \s%  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  noticed.  Kveiy  one  knows  the  treatment.  The  Knight  has  left 
his  castle,  and  is-  rithng  into  the  Vale  of  Death.  A  skull  hes  at  its 
entrance ;  Death  rides  at  his  si<le,  and  Sin  follows  at  Ids  lion^e's 
quarter,  all  but  finally  passetl  by,  1jut  stiU  with  hook  and  cln%v 
uplifted*  The  rider  bstens  to  Death,  who  holds  up  his  dial  and 
hourglass  with  the  sand  rim  nut,  **  us  to  a  messenger  who  brings 
pleasant  tidings,  thinking  tu  bring  evil  ones."  Such  strength  is 
given  him,  that  liis  soul  rises  of  itself  to  meet  the  last  enemy,  in 
might  ratiier  than  weakness,  a.«?  did  the  ancients  of  his  race  *  As  he 
hears  the  news  he  gathers  himself  in  the  saddle,  and  bears  stronglj" 
on  Ms  stiiTup  with  lowered  heel,  as  if  at  ti-umpet  soimd.     His  horse 


detention ;  wHcli,  as  D'Autiign^  *ay a,  had  been  arronged  at  Woniui,  ty  Frederick  of  ITiiui 
and  othura.  One  tan  fauey  tbe  indignation  of  the  burghers  of  Antwerp,  who  would  have 
graver  cause  yet  for  anger. 

*' On  Friday  after  Pentecost,  in  1521,  caiia^  a  talc  to  Antweq)  that  they  had  captured 
Martin  I.uther  traitoroufily  :  that  tbe  Eiiip4;ror  Charles's  hLrald  waa  given  him  with  »afe- 
conduut.  On  his  march,  in  an  niifricndly  place,  he  said,  *  he  dared  be  no  mure  with  hiiu/ 
and  rode  from  him.  llit'n  were  thf-re  ten  horao  [i-eport  bad  exactly  doubled  the  number], 
who  carried  away  traitorously  the  piau»  man,  enlightened  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  who 
was  a  follower  of  the  true  Christian  belief:  and  whether  be  still  livi*8,  or  whether  tbt^y 
have  raiJirdered  him,  I  wot  not.  .  *  .  Because  that  he  punished  the  luichristian  pope- 
dom, which  strives  so  against  Cbriat's  Redemption  w^th  his  great  trouble  of  human  law ;  and 
also  beeaiiEe  that  we  are  robbed  of  our  blood  and  sweat,  and  we  the  same  are  bo  acondaloualy 
treat 4^d  by  idling  men.  .  ,  ,  And  to  me  it  aeems  eapeciaUy  hard  thot  they  will  let  their 
God  remain  (probably)  under  their  false  blind  learning,  which  the  men  whom  they  coll  the 
Fatbers,  hav«*  written  and  composed," 

•  W©  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  thought  of  Froasi  von  Sickingen  was  in  Dtkrcr*s 
mind  :  and  we  fancy  that  it  hiis  bi^en  auggedted  belbre« 
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feels  the 


of  his  knee  iind  the 


ht  check  on  the  bit,  ann 


pressure 

arches  hie  neck  in  pride,  not  fear,  looking  conscious  of  the  delicate 
oak  wreath  on  its  liead.     Neither  it  nor  the  "Dax-hund,"*  which 

runs  by  its  maater^s  side,  seems  aware  of  the  e\'il  spirits. 

This  engraving  dates  from  1513,  **  Melancholy."  1514,  The  ''St. 
Jerome**  (1515),  the  ''Arch  of  Muximihau,"  and  the  great  3Itmicli 
painting  of  the  "  Four  Evangelists "  (1520),  are  the  moat  important 
works  of  Ins  latter  days.  The  same  chamcteristic  nins  through  them 
all,  of  patient  science  doing  loyal  service  to  inspii^ed  thought.  There 
is  in  all,  that  sense  of  the  workman's  honour  which  Giotto  showed 
when  he  drew  a  perfect  circle  as  the  best  specimen  of  hLs  powers. 
All  the  thoughts  will  stand  realization  even  in  steely  and  there  is  no 
sign  of  fluggiiig  interest  in  any  work,  and  little  or  more  of  change  or 
exi)erinient.  The  landscape  is  ideal  for  the  most  part:  composed 
Mith  a  great  affection  for  the  home  scenery  of  Nuremberg,  with  its 
penked  iT»nfs,  projecting  dnnuer  wuidows,  with  Adam  Krafift's  caning 
aiul  Peter  Vischer's  metal- work.  Also  he  delights  in  mountain  out- 
line, and  takes  mther  imsatisfactory  pleasiu'e  in  the  sea ;  perhaps  in 
kind  remenilirance  of  Venice  and  Antwerp.  In  all  the  art  to  which 
he  set  Ids  hand  there  is  evidence  of  the  best  use  maile  of  the  highest 
powers  and  fullest  opportunities;  and  his  later  and  raore  solemn 
works  express  besides,  the  experience  of  a  life  wliich  was  peacefiil, 
stining,  and  successful,  iibnost  beyond  example.  Mr.  Euskin  s  com- 
parisons of  Diirer's  liirthplace  and  position  with  Salvator  s,  and  of 
Giui"gionti*s  with  Tunier^s,  bring  before  us  all  the  sad  and  imanswer- 
alde  questions  wliich  conceni  the  stmggle  of  man  with  circiinistiince; 
and  we  can  say  no  more  to  them  than  has  been  said.  Most  men  will 
feel  the  difference,  to  any  pei'son  endowed  witli  keen  sense  of  l>eauty, 
between  being  born  at  Nureml>erg,  among  pictui-esque  aix;hitectuiv 
imil  fancifid  dresses,  ami  opening  one's  eyes  in  Carnaby  Market  or 
Maiden  Lane,  to  fog,  coal  smoke,  and  hopeless  duhiess  in  everj^  form 
uf  dress  and  build iug.  And  we  fear  that  what  has  of  late  been 
variously  brought  before  us  is  true ;  that  is  to  say,  that  there  never 
can  be  a  national  school  of  applied  ai't  and  decoration  in  England, 
until  we  luave  either  organized  a  great  school  of  fresco  to  pre^sent  daily 
iuiuges  of  beauty  to  tlie  people,  or  until  common  life  in  England  has 
lieen  made  less  hideously  monotonous  than  in  our  fathers*  days  and  uurs. 
<  >rdinaiy  men  cannot  be  expected  \\\  express  tliought,  feeling,  or  fancy 
in  a  beautiful  way  without  the  sight  of  beauty.  However,  in  passing 
from  Diirer  to  Reoibmndt,  and  again  to  Hogarth,  Blake^  Turner, 
Cruikshank,  and  our  own  school  of  original  tlunkers  in  black  £md 

*  na^er-hotuid.  We  hare  sef^n  sniall  gmooth  dogB,  evidendj  doioended  h^ma  tome 
such  brt'tid  as  Durer's  ideal*  m'ho  weiu  aaid  to  be  of  great  BtrengtJi  iitil  c^ouroge,  and  title 
to  dtaw  a  badger  i>i,  and  out  o/*,  hit  own  eartL.     Urtikt  Jttdmi** 
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white,  we  are  scarcely  dealing  with  ordinary  iiaen.  Wliatever  might 
liave  been  obtained  from  them  more,  imder  better  circumstances,  these 
men  have,  so  to  speak,  prevailed.  As  men,  some  of  them  sinned  and 
failed  as  mournfully  as  Salvator  did,  amidst  the  loveliness  of  Kapler 
and  Southern  Italy:  but  as  artists  and  thinkers,  as  ChrLstian  mtm 
bearing  humoitjus  or  sad  or  ironical  witness  to  what  they  saw  and 
knew,  to  their  own  evil  and  others,  they  have  said  their  say,  and 
made  all  men  hear  them,  Blake's  life  just  overlaps  Hogi\rth*s;  he 
w^as  ten  years  old  when  the  latter  died  in  1767 :  and  strangely  as  the 
two  men,  their  minds  and  inspiratifms,  are  contrasted,  tliey  have  this 
in  common,  that  they  were  Enyhshmen  of  Englishmen  in  some  of  the 
old  mastiff  qualities.  Eealist  and  idealist,  they  were  honest,  and  they 
never  gave  ground  or  turned  aside.  They  toiled,  they  fought,  they 
w^oiTied  their  antagonists  not  without  noise :  but  all  was  fair  fight ; 
their  voice  was  still  for  war  when  they  did  raise  it,  and  no  man  ever 
gc»t  a  cr}^  from  either.  Even  Mr.  ilatthew  Arnold's  well-known 
meekness  will  hardly  suiipoit  him,  under  his  sense  of  the  horrors  of 
middle-class  Hfe  in  our  own  days.  People  feel  his  upbraiding^s  rather 
acutely ;  not  only  because  there  is  so  nnicli  truth  in  them  (as  there 
really  is),  but  because  their  tone  is  unsympatlii^iiug,  and  because  he 
pei-soually  (Uslikes  the  middle  classes  for  living  a  monotonous  life.  It 
is  so  illiberal  a] id  dismal;  and  things  are  better  at  Berne  and  Geneva. 
What  would  he  not  say  if  he  were  a  pahiter !  If  the  Blmolis  Alp 
and  the  Jungfrau  were  T^nthiu  sight  of  St.  Paul's,  or  ilont  Blanc  were 
reliected  in  the  Thames,  life  in  Lcmdoti  would  j)robnbly  be  not  much 
less  enjoyable  than  Hie  in  Berne  or  CTene^'a.  The  citizens  of  those 
pleasant  places  have  done  what  they  coidd,  of  late,  to  destroy  the 
pictui^s<pie  beauty  of  their  old  buildings,  and  make  tlieir  streets  look 
hke  Itegent  Street;  and  the  absence  of  glacier  from  Primrose  1101 
cannot  be  traced  to  British  insensibiUty  to  ideas.  At  least  EngUsh 
people  are  not  tlie  only  race  in  the  world  who  are  blind  to  l>euuty. 
But  let  us  only  think,  in  a  geiieratio]i  certainly  juore  inseTisilJe  to 
beauty  than  our  own,  what  manner  of  men  were  bred  up  courts  ajid 
alleys.  How  they  tlid  piu^sue  their  ideal :  and  how  little  they  thought 
of  themselves  by  comparison,  in  the  long  w^olf  s  gallop  of  their  lives, 
half-starved  and  un thing,  " faint,  yet  pursuing''!  How  Hogartli  would 
have  laughed  at  any  nmn  who  said  there  was  anything  ideal  in 
'*  Marriage  iVla-Mode ;"  and  how  he  did  abuse  the  public  who  did  not 
care  for  Ids  St.  Paul  and  his  "  Sigismunda  "  3  Yet,  use  the  word  ideal 
as  you  please,*  what  ideas  and  personifications  he  did  stamp  on  the 
British  imagination!  Who  ever  before  idmlized  or  made  mournful 
*  Tlie  word  ideal  eeema  to  be  used  by  most  people  in  a  coniiiscid  and  equivocal  seiue :  aa 
aubstantiTe  or  adjective  mdiscriminately.  We  Hiippose  an  ideal  is  the  same  thing  us 
an  idea.  As  to  the  adjectivi^  if  ideal  mean  injagina/ire,  it  Mly  appUea  to  Ilogarth'is 
wurks:  if  it  meaii  imaginary,  we  do  oot  mian  to  use  it  at  all. 
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and  teiTilile,  such  siilijects  (or  objects)  as  apprentices  and  aldermen 
and  1>arbers  and  beadles— all  in  wigs  ?  Teniers  had  jiainted  poor 
men  in  their  degradation,  Hogartli  painted  them  in  their  humanitr. 
Cruikshank  and  Leech  and  Tenniel  have  followed  Hogarth,  but  with- 
ont  hini  they  might  not  have  arisen, 

Hogarth's  life  has  not  only  been  wTitten,  but  read.  He  and  his  dog 
sit  nprin;lit  side  by  side  as  the  frontispiece  of  many  Idographies,  and 
his  works  need  neither  cfitiilogne  nor  description  here,  Mr,  8ala  has 
read  up  him  and  liis  period,  and  reprodnced  them  quite  admirably ; 
and  Thackeray's  lectures  on  the  Englisli  Humourists  contain  perhaps 
a  better  sketch  than  is  to  l>e  found  elsewhere  in  as  few  wonls.  The 
quotations  chosen  from  Hogaiih'a  Anecdotes  of  Himself  are  exactly 
the  right  ones,  and  the  painter  is  made  draw  his  own  portrait, 
nothing  loth.  Perhaps  the  only  weak  point  in  ThackiTay's  reflections 
is  that  he  is  apt  to  l>e  annoyed  at  Hogarth's  frank  faith  in  himself, 
and  to  treat  him  as  a  conceited  humourist,  vain  of  imaginary  ideal 
]>ower,  and  thiiddng  himself  really  destined  for  "the  grand  style/*  as 
Liston  died  in  the  persnasiiai  that  profound  pathos  was  his  forte.  Yet 
poor  liobson's  acting  showed  tliat  Liston  may  not  have  been  far  v\T^>ng ; 
and  Hogiiilh  ]>roved  Inmself  virtually  right  and  more  than  righ^  if 
tbere  lie  ideal  grandeur  in  deejj  tragedy,  or  ideal  terror  iji  the  sin  and 
punishment  of  man.  His  works,  as  lias  been  said,  establisli  the  con- 
nection l^etween  the  ohler  grotesque  and  our  own  English  realism 
and  caricature.  And  as  his  miprecedented  power  of  character  enabled 
him  to  dispense  with  exaggeration,  and  as  l>csides  lie  was  a  thorough 
and  scientific  painter  and  sulxlued  colourist,  lie  stands  at  the  head  of 
m\\  schools  of  domestic  painting.  He  was  unable  to  assert  in  wonls 
what  he  proved  by  his  works,  thnt  grandeur  and  idealism  am  matter 
of  genius,  in  the  artist  and  not  the  subject— or  rather  that  they  are 
latent  in  the  roughest  subject,  like  Ariel  chained  in  the  oak  and 
waiting  for  the  call  of  Prospero,  Yet  Hogarth  claims  the  title  of 
historical  painter.  **  1  thought/*  he  says,  *'  both  writers  and  painters 
bad,  in  the  historical  style,  totally  t)vcrhujked  that  intermediate  species 
of  subjects  which  may  be  placed  between  the  sublime  and  the  (lower 
or  wild)  grotesque." 

Now  any  thinking  ]>erson  may  see  that  these  wortls  anticipate 
Tennyson's  '*  Dora  "  and  **  Enoch  Arden,''  and  Browning,  and  Kingaley, 
and  Geoige  Elliot. 

In  painting,  they  express  the  minds  of  men  like  Madox  Bro^^Ti, 
Hunt,  and  Hook,  and  their  influence  may  be  seen  in  many  of  the  works 
of  Paton  and  Leighton,  Marks  and  Stanhope,  and  the  many  otters 
who  are  learning  to  know  that  the  real  in  the  right  hands  becomes 
ideal,  for  all  poetic  purposes.  But  it  has  always  been  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish the  tragedy  of  life  from  its  mi^t  en  scitie. 
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Men's  clotlies  quite  overpower  tlieii'  conceptions.  It  L^  difficult 
to  conceive  of  Tragedy  111  a  fidl-tottoined  wig,  or  distressed  Beauty 
in  powder,  or  even  a  mob-cap.  But  Clairon  wore  powder,  we 
ratlier  think,  to  the  end  of  her  days ;  and  Clairon  was  mistress  of 
passion  and  queen  of  hearts  ;  and  when  Garrick  played  Macbeth 
in  a  wig  all  down  his  back,  and  velvet  continuations,  men  did 
not  think  of  the  continuations,  hut  of  Garrick  interpreting  Sliak- 
spere.  The  fact  is  that  the  audience  of  a  theatre  in  those  days  were 
moved  by  the  passion  of  tlie  scene,  and  owned  it ;  and  in  consequence, 
their  soids  were  temporarily  elevated  above  buttons,  and  they  were 
not  overcome  by  incon^dties  iii  the  matter  of  attii-e.  The  sensitive 
|iad>lic  of  our  own  days  cannot  feel  that  Rafael  might  have  done 
ttetter  than  dress  the  flsher-l»rethren  of  Galilee  in  senatorial  robes. 
The  question  is  stdl  open  to  disjjute ;  it  is  one  of  the  branch  issues 
Ijetween  purism  and  realism:  but  the  incongruity  in  the  cartoons 
is  as  gii^at  as  tliat  of  last  eentuiy's  theatre.  Men  ^'et  over  it  nifire 
eti.'iily,  Ijecause  they  look  at  Itafaers  work  with  respect  and  with 
aroused  attention  to  it^  subject,  and  therefore  sink  the  costume  in 
the  apostle;  and  our  grandtathera,  in  an  analogous  way,  sunk  the 
mm  en  scene  in  the  poet  and  the  actor.  And  as  Chiiron  or  Garrick 
dai'ed  act  tragedy  bewigged  and  unashamed,  so  Hogarth  dared  tell 
men  of  tlie  tragedy  that  is  acted  every  day,  in  rnnnnitn  ugly  dresses 
and  bouses.  Further,  because  that  tragedy  is  mixed  up  with  things 
Common,  ugly,  and  absurd,  and  as  English  people,  when  moved,  ai*e 
f)ften  keeU'Sighted  ami  stout-hearted  folk,  biclined  to  take  note  nf 
contmst,  and  relieve  with  dry  mockery  what  they  sutler  at  sight 
fjf  evil,  the  English  form  of  tragic  grotesque  in  art  has  arisen  and 
lieen  undei^tood.  It  is  m:»w  being  followed  out  w  ith  great  enei'gj^  in 
American  literature. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  a  point  of  inferiority  alike  in  rieml:trandt,  Hogarth, 
and  Blake,  tlmt  from  tlieir  untamealile  origimdity  each  would  o]>i'y 
bis  own  diemon  oidy,  and  failed  more  or  less  in  technical  study 
of  art,  Diirer  is  the  ideal  of  both  science  and  genius.  Turner  trained 
himself  by  endless  lalionr  of  accurate  object-dmwing :  but  Hugartb 
seems  to  have  learned  moi^  as  Gamble's  apprentice  than  asTboruhiirs 
pupQ,  He  espoused  the  gi'eat  portrait  painter's  daughter,  but  not  his 
\iews  of  art.  We  do  not  know  that  bis  work  is  at  all  deficient  as  to 
anatomy;  but  if  it  be,  his  graphic  power  over  gesture,  action,  and 
expression,  makes  up  for  all.  11  le  dress  of  the  eighteeutli  centur}'  in 
itself  puts  man  or  woman  pretty  well  **  out  of  drawmg  "—like  our  own. 
Anyhow,  Hogarth  could  paint  living  men  in  action,  if  be  failed  with 
casts  or  posed  models,  as  in  Paul  before  Felix  *    Dr.  Waagen  remarks 

•  It  may  juel  bo  remarked,  in  pasamg,  how  Goetlie's  repented  attempts  at  itudio  dmwitig 
all  come  to  notliing  [see  ^*  Lewcf'a  Liib "].     It  UluBtrates  the  Arbtotclion  dictum,  that 
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on  the  snppresaed  power  of  Iiis  colotuing,  rigjitlj 
the  nature  of  his  snbjecte  wotdd  make  him  unwilliiig  to  use 
deligbtful  colour.  Finally,  Coleiidge  speaks  of  the  beantifcil 
iKes  which  he  introduces — we  remember,  in  particular,  the 
gnl  in  the  *"  BakeV  Piogiessv"  and  the  &ce  of  her  who  is  looking  ii 
tlie  harlot* 8  coffin.  The  boundary  between  real  character  and  eanGa* 
ture  lis  approached  but  not  tiaiugre»ed.  Hogarth  never  fiills  into 
the  Umrrc  or  outrageous  styk,  or  caricature  of  distorti^i  and  ex- 
aggieration,  which  is  to  pictorial  humour  what  base  gesCnre  or  foul 
wcffds  is  to  verbal  wit  He  takes  good  faces  as  he  finds  tbeia^  and 
hard  features  also.  When  he  has  to  draw  a  villainous  face,  he  does  j 
not  leave  much  room  for  mistake  about  it 

It  is  a  strange  transition  from  Hogarth  the  Eealist  to  Blake  the 
Seer  of  Visions,  As  ordinary  life  became  memorable  and  terrible  in 
Hrigarth*s  hands,  so  Blake's  subjects  stretched  away  far  beyond  the 
life  of  tliis  world.  Wliat  is  the  inspiration  of  art  or  genius  ?  what  ia 
the  lower,  the  urdinarj'  and  moileni  sense  of  the  word  iiispiratiou 
as  distinguished  from  the  higher  or  Scriptural  sense  ?  We  c^n  but 
ask  the  queation  now.  Still,  without  asserting  for  a  moment  that  the 
word  expresses  the  ,siinie  gift  in  diflerent  degrees,  we  must  see  that 
the  artistic  or  p^jetic  afflatus  is  God's  gift  as  much  as  the  gift  of 
ftpi ritual  or  superimtund  powers,  though  not  so  great  a  gift;  and  that 
there  is  reseud  dance  between  the  working  of  the  greater  and  the 
snitdler  gift.  Of  course  God's  gift  to  a  man  of  ability  to,  raise  the 
Boulfl  of  otiier  laen  l)y  vi%4d  images  of  human  truth,  is  altogether 
ilifftirent  fmui  the  gift  which  enables  a  man  to  tell  his  fellows  some- 
tin  tig  concerning  God  himself  Yet  all  diversities  of  gifts  are  of  God, 
and  the  expressions  in  Exod.  xxxi.  about  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab,  are 
very  reujurkal  fie.* 

In  whatever  fonn  of  wov(Js  we  admit  our  ignorance  on  this  matter, 
it  is  eertftiu  tlait  Ulakc  declared  and  l>elieved,  for  great  part  nf  liis  life^ 
that  ajctual  .sights  from  the  spiritual  v\*or!d  were  seen  by  his  bodily 
eye.  His  **  Spiritual  Tortniita'*  of  course  put  this  claim  in  an  ex- 
ti'emely  dubious  liglit :  and  they  seem  to  have  Imen  over-ent'ouiaged 
by  the  too  determined  faith  of  John  Varleyj  anil  seen  mostly  at  his 
house  in  the  fir.st  instance.  Yet  Varlcy  was  an  able  and  honest  man, 
and  he  solemidy  declared  his  conviction  that  Blake  "  had  an  imaj^e 

it  wiU  not  do  for  any  manr  liowcTer  great,  "  to  make  a  parorg^a  of  tliat  wHch  rather 
reqiiiros  our  whole  powers,  mthout  parerga  added  to  it/'  Scenery  or  naturo  her§eU"  might 
liave  lured  Hio  great  Genu  an  fiirtlier,  had  the  modem  water-colour  school  exiated  in  his 
day* 

•  "  See,  I  have  tailed  hy  name  Besjaleel,  and  I  have  Slled  him  with  the  spirit  of  God, 
in  wwdom,  and  in  understanding,  nnd  in  knowledge,  and  in  aU  manner  of  workmanships 
to  doviio  cuaning  works,  to  work  in  gold,  and  In  silrer,  and  in  hraas,  and  in  cutting  of 
itoQfi,  and  in  earviug  of  timber." 
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before  hiin,"  IMost  probably  so  he  had ;  in  the  same  sense  lu  whicli 
Dante  hadbefore  him  the  iniage  of  the  Centiiiir  '*  dividing  his  beard 
with  his  am>w  *'  betbix^  he  could  speak.  And  one  cannot  ask  without 
a  oertaiii  awe,  from  what  intense  power  of  conception  and  realiiiation 
could  Bxich  images  come,  as  the  illustrations  to  the  Book  of  Jo!>  ? 
Mental  disease  cannot  pi-oduce  beantj^  witli  brush  or  graver.  If  lilake 
was  mad  wheu  he  drew  "  Death's  Door/'  it  mast  have  been  in  that 
mysterious  sense  in  whicli  I*lato  calls  all  genius  mania ;  and  intense 
imaginative  power  must  really  have  projected  bis  visions  on  his 
consciousness,  ^ladmen  cannot  assemble  and  mai'shal  coherent  and 
instructive  images.  The  unity  of  the  illustrations  to  Job  is  peifeet: 
the  whole  work  Imars  on  the  text  like  a  conimentaiy.  .  .  .  Not  an 
image  in  the  engiixvings,  nor  an  ornament  in  the  bonlers,  but  Ls 
germane  to  the  matter.  Sacrifice  from  the  begimnjig,  evU  in  its 
work  on  man,  his  helplessness,  and  God's  great  deliverance— all  this  is 
wTxinght  into  bis  work  us  if  Blake  had  Ijeen  Augustine  or  Acpiiuas  * 

We  prefer  to  speak  of  Blake  as  engi'aver  and  draughtsman  rather 
than  as  painter.  Such  coloui-ed  works  of  his  as  we  have  seen,  show 
not  so  much  wetikness  in  colour,  as  want  of  attention  to  it.  His 
liabit  of  conminidng  with  his  o\^ti  thoughts  rdone  made  him  feel 
nature,  as  he  said,  a!>omiualily  in  his  way;  and  severe  sedentaiy  labonr 
over  casts  and  plates  must  have  lost  him  his  eye  for  play  of  colour 
over  humbler  natural  objects.  Yet  Sfr.  llossetti  speaks  of  many  works 
of  his  as  very  Jiru'  in  colom-.  Still  the  "  fresco  "f  water-colour  of  tlie 
**  Canterbury  Pilgrinmge,"  exliibitad  at  South  Kensington  in  1862, 
seemed  t-o  have  little  moi-e  colour  in  it  than  a  drawing  of  Kowlandson 
or  Cruiksbaiik.  In  fact,  in  Blake's  ^mblic  atldress,  winch  accompanied 
the  plate  of  the  *'  l*ilgyimage/'  there  are  some  passages  of  dii-ect  and 
auuising  protest  against  both  nature  and  colour.  His  insistence  on 
ham,  liowever,  is  justified  by  tlie  weakness  of  English  drawing  from 
Ids  time  to  our  own.J: 

*  Blake's  expressions  about  bis  vieioas,  as  impresBions  on  hia  conftciousnesa,  or  indeed, 
liij*  actual  sight,  oufj^ht  to  l>o  compared  with  Mr.  Riiakin'a  audysis  of  th^  operation  of  the 
inmginativo  gift.  There  in  a  singukr  correapondenco  between  tiem.  Tennyson's  "  I  saw 
^-ithiii  my  head,"  seems  nlmo&t  to  define  the  operatioii  of  imag^inativo  power.  (6e© 
**  Modem  Painter*,*'  voL  ii%,  and  Gikbmt's  "Life  of  Blake,"  vol,  i.) 

t  What  Blake  called  *'  fix^sto  "  eeenis  to  have  been  a  kind  of  tempera  ; — water-colour, 
mixed  with  eomiuon  glue  diluted.  The  early  Italians  had  used  it  alio.  Van  Eyck 
employed  whilo  of  egg  before  he  disoovorcKl  the  uae  of  oil,  or  rather  the  best  mean^  of  drj'- 
ing  oil-     (8ee  *'  Lea  Pcintres  Bmgcols.     Tar  Alfred  Miehiela.     Bmssek :  A.  Vandale. 

X  No  doubt,  as  Blake  held,  th«  human  figure  is  the  great  subjecrt  for  all  educational 
study  of  ibnn.  The  inJ'eriority  of  English  paintcra  for  wont  of  it  is  pointed  out  in  Mr. 
Armitage's  evidence  before  the  Koyal  Academy  ConuaiBaion,  whore  the  sever©  training  of 
the  French  aUlkrx  is  toatnxsted  with  oiu*  own  more  careless  system.  Aa  tw'O  hours  to  six 
honra  (of  hard  dmi^Tng),  m^  he  says,  is  the  English  studcnfa  day*a  work  to  the 
i'renehman'a. 
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We  may  take  tiie  "  Canterbury  rilt^riiuage,"  and  the  "  Book  of  Job/* 
as  fairly  representing  tbeir  author  s  powers.     Blake's  description  of 
his  o\^Ti  engraving  ought  to  he  read  by  every  stiLclent  of  Chauoer,| 
whether  he  has  access  to  the  plate  or  not.     We  think  Chaucer^s  ow 
figure,  with  that  of  the  knight,  the  monk,  and  friar,  the  host,  the  ladj 
abbess,  and  one  of  tlie  priests,  are  the  bast  of  all.     Tn  the   ''Bc^ok 
of  Job  "  it  is  Iiard  to  select ;  and  still  moi-e  so  to  describe  to  puipose, , 
8oraetliing  m\ist  be  said,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  Mr.  Gilclirist*sl 
reproduction  of  the  plates  to  ap]ieal  to.     They  are,  of  course,  inferior 
to  the  original  prints,  but  they  suffice  for  tlieir  purpose.     There  is 
the  first  plate  of  Job's  continual  service  of  praise  and  sacrifice  l>efore 
his  sore  trial ;  in  the  upper  part  of  the  secnud,  the  form  of  Satan, 
noble,  but  distorted  in  attitude,  and  %sdth  a  discordant  gestuj-e  of  con- 
tradiction, breaks  in  tlwough  singing  seraphs  before  CJod,  wrapped  as 
it  were  iii  fire,  as  if  saying,  "  He  will  curse  thee  to  thy  fac^.'*     Job 
and  his  children  are  seen  below,  and  the  border  is  of  sheepfolds  and, 
jjeaceful  forms.    Then  come  his  plagues,   bordered  with    twisting] 
liauies,  and  a  scorpion  or  two,  and  the  coils  of  a  great  serpent  w^inding 
liere  and  there.     The  messengers  come  sti^eamiiig  in  wild-haired, 
escajjed  alone  of  many. 

The  *'  Fall  of  the  Son's  House  "  is  beyond  comment :  the  enemy  and 
destroyer  has  lighted  on  its  falling  comer-stones  with  the  poise  of  a 
swallow ;  half  hovering  on  skeleton  bats*-\vings,  from  which  be  shake-s 
lilack  fire  and  lightning.  He  is  a  sooty  athlete,  all  square  and  savage  ^ 
strengtli ;  his  countenance  is  full  of  mocking  cnjo>Tnent,  as  he  strikes 
the  house  of  the  beloved  ones,  stone  from  stone.  Pie  is  forcing  down 
the  last  nuissive  pLUar  on  the  heads  of  lather  and  children  with  eflbrt- 
less  etise,  and  an  expression  of  sensual  delight  in  man's  pain,  whicli 
we  tliink  unexampled  in  art.  We  have  said  something  of  Milton's 
Satan,  and  of  Dante's  demons ;  but  Blake's  far  different  ideal  ^vill  stand 
against  either,  and  hideed  against  ilichael  Angelo's,  or  any  other  con- 
ception in  existence,  from  the  intense  power  of  its  facial  expres- 
sion; not  to  mention  that  his  drawing  is  of  a  clianic^ter  whicJi 
makes  cramped  imiuessiuns,  three  inclies  by  four,  strike  one's  mind 
with  the  force  of  a  fresco.  In  the  next,  Satan  gocB  forth  again  from 
the  presence  of  the  D^rd,  agonized  and  rejected  of  angels,  but  bearing 
tlie  scourge  of  sores  and  bods  for  the  patriarch,  who  has  yet  con- 
scioiianess  of  tlie  pi'eaence,  and  the  protection,  of  white  cherubs  whom 
he  cannot  see,  and  yet  gives  alms  in  his  desolation.  Then  he  is 
smitten,  with  tlie  fiend's  foot  set  on  him,  and  the  sneering  "  Curse 
God  and  die  "  dinned  into  his  ears  with  a  strident  voice,  which  seems 
to  soinid  in  one's  ears.  The  sim  is  setting  as  in  eclipse,  and  the 
engraving  is  bordered  with  rapid  and  perfect  outlines  of  toad  and 
thistle,  locust,  potsherd,  and  evil  angel.     Then  follows  tlie  visit  of 
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JoVs  friends,  and  the  visions,  •'A  spirit  ixnssed  before  me,"  and 
*'  With  di-eaiiis  npon  laiy  bed  hast  Thou  attlicted  me; ' — sucli  dreams 
as  no  one  could  have  had,  save  a  mad  Michael  Angelo.'  But  perhaps 
the  greatest  plate  of  all  is  the  eighth,  '*  Let  the  day  perish  wherein  I 
was  bom/' 

AH  have  kept  silence  for  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  waiting  for 
him  to  speak  whose  giief  is  so  great.  It  has  lasted  h>ug ;  and  the 
time  is  now  come  when  the  patriaich  will  speak,  since  God  helps  not, 
and  curse  hia  day. 

Many  of  us,  perhaps,  read  the  history  of  JoTi  as  a  prhited  narrative, 
whicl)  tliey  assent  to  without  realizing;  and  they  are  willing  to 
deliver  it  over  to  the  philologists  to  be  tormented  into  nothing,  simply 
l>ecause  they  themselves  have  never  looked  on  tlie  men  as  anything 
but  names,  or  on  the  facts  as  things  done  rather  tlian  things  told. 
80  we,  ourselves,  think  of  Job  as  if  he  had  read  his  q\yi\  history,  and 
the  Old  and  New^  Testaments,  all  his  life,  and  as  if  he  ought  to  have 
been  aware  that  all  woidd  be  restored  to  liim ;  and  on  the  other  side, 
men  read  the  book  of  liis  trial  as  if  it  were  a  sacred  novel  of  the  pre- 
historic days,  which  has  now  in  course  of  time  come  to  be  a  novel  not 
sacred,  l^lake  did  not  see  it  so :  lie  ^vas  not  a  critic ;  but  his  interna! 
consciousness  about  the  man  Job,  in  wdioiu  he  believed,  w^as  strong 
and  strange.  He  saw  that  at  the  given  time  Job  felt  liimself  to  be 
indeed  forsaken :  that  in  his  case,  as  in  all  others,  God  does  indeed 
for  a  time  let  men  feel  as  if  they  were  deserted,  and  lay  on  them 
all  that  they  can  bear,  and  more,  Job*s  words  seem  to  be  a  human 
type  of  the  Lords,  *' Wby  hast  lliou  forsaken  me?"  He  is  really 
alone  in  spirit,  and  though  he  has  no  thought  of  accusing  Him  whom 
he  has  for  the  time  lost,  yet  being  in  utter  extremity  he  will  speak. 
And  his  massive  image  throw^s  up  its  man'ed  and  nervous  arms,  and 
its  ciy  seems  to  go  up  and  '*  sliiver  to  the  tingling  stars  '*  in  general 
star-wide  aindess  complaint,  before  wdiatever  may  hear  or  refuse 
—  t<3  hear.     Their  is  one  instance  in  the  lo%ver  hispiration  of  humim 

^^B  poetry,  and  one  only,  which  is  truly  analogous  to  the  \vords  of  the 
^^H  Book  of  Job  and  Blake's  personification.  It  is  the  sonorous  U3  Sfoc 
^^H  mdif^  KcH  TaxvTrTfpoi  irvoat,  when  the  toimentoi^  have  done  their 
^^M  worst  and  are  gone,  and  none  is  left  to  mock  the  Titan's  appeal  to 
^^H        deaf  heaven  and  earth, 

^^P  Blake's  powei^s  do  not  fail  liim  (as  so  frequently  happens)  when  he 

V  comes  to  the  more  pleasing  and  hopefid  scenes  of  his  subject.     There 

^^^  comes  a  calm,  after  the  temhle  vision  that  afflicts  him,  of  the  evil 
^^B  spirit  in  God's  likeness  crushing  him  in  his  l>ed,  with  the  long  head 
W  of  the  serpent  at  his  ear,  and  all  the  host  of  hell  tearuig  at  him,  and 

^^_^  deafening  him  witli  cui'ses  and  shaken  fetters. — (Plate  xi.)  He  is 
^^^^      sitting  with  his  Iriends,  who  have  ceased  to  wear  him  with  platitude, 


■ 
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being  both  rigbt  and  wrong,  and  knowieg  it  at  last,     Elihii  coiiiea'for 
ward,  young  and  fair,  and  powerful  and  reverent :  he  will  speak  some 
words  for  Gotl     The  storm  of  evil  has  hdled,  and  great  white  stars  \ 
liave  CDiiie  fuiih.     They  are  enlarged  in  size,  and  made  bigger  than 
suns  of  the  first  magnitude ;  but  the  exaggemtion  is  so  frank  that  it 
passes  of  course ;  and  really  it  conveys  t-o  travelled  eyes  the  impres- 
sion of  those  broad  white  blots  ou  purple  blackness  which  men  call 
desert  stars.    Then  the  Lord  answers  from  the  wlu'rlwind :  the  plate 
is  boi'dered  with  siibd  trunks  uptorn,  and  forms  with  streaming  hair ; 
the  friends   are   prostrate   in  teiTor :   and  Job   yet  kneels  to   liear. 
The  next,  the  plate  of  Creation,  contains  the  matcliless  %nres  of  "  the 
Sons  of  God  shouting  for  joy,"  to  which  Mrs.  Jameson  and  others  have 
called  attention.     Tliei-e  are  behemoth  and  leviathan,  and  the  fall  of 
Satan,  driven  from  heaven  hke  a  plummet,  mth  earth  opening  to 
receive  him  into  the  pit.     The  remaining  plates  are  all  of  the  latter 
end  of  the  patriarch,  wliich  was  blessed  more  tlian  his  beginning.      It 
is  not  eaisy  to  avoid  what  sounds  like  exaggemted  {jraise,  in  speaking 
of  the  power  of  pictorial  expression  which  lilake  has  developed  in 
these  plates.     Expression  of  face  and  gesture  are  wrought  to  tlie  very 
zenith  of  intensity  without  extmvagance ;  and  the  great  chief-gift  of 
power  over  Eeiiuty  is  displayed,  in  angelic  or  maiden  faces  and  forms 
up  tr>  its  fullest  measure. 

If  it  is  stimige  to  think  of  Blake  as  Hogarth *s  successor,  as  chief  of 
the  English  school  in  earnest  and  powerful  subject,  it  is  stranger  still 
to  think  of  tlie  caricaturists  who  succeeded  them.  At  this  day,  it 
is  simply  wonderful  and  horrible  to  consider  that  M  Gustave  Dord's 
illustrations  of  Holy  Scripture  are  sold  by  tens  of  thousands,  while 
Blake's  works  are  stdl  rarities,  as  they  have  always  been.  But  as  the 
higher  and  deeper  gi-otesque  passed  into  domestic  tragedy  in  Hogarth's 
hands,  so  the  wild  and  odd  play  of  the  workman's  fancy,  the  old 
'*  laughter  of  the  Goth,"  took  the  form  of  caricature.  Hogarth  is 
always  contrasting  beaut}'  uith  strongly  marked  (seldom  exaggerated) 
expression,  associating  both  with  absurd  or  fpiaintly-contrasted  details. 
Character  drawing,  without  regard  to  l>eauty,  has  always  had  its 
temptations  to  the  natural  eccentricity  of  nni  tliern  character.  liow- 
landson  had  a  great  gift  for  action  ajul  motion,  and  liis  dmwmgs  of  a 
'*  French  and  English  Eeview,"  will  lie  remembered  in  the  Exln'bition 
of  1862.  Gilkay  and  Bunbmy  preceded  him;  and  all  of  them  pur- 
sued what  they  called  Chamcter,  \s'ith  a  kind  of  drunken  or  insane 
enjojTnent,  which  is  exactly  like  that  of  nmny  old  stone  car\^ers  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  Ideal  monstei's  \Ti\X\  tails  arc  only  distinguished  from 
actual  monsters  with  wigs  by  the  \ajgarity  of  the  latter,  after  all. 
But  it  mil  be  seen,  of  course,  that  power  over  beauty,  and  the  careful 
use  of  conti-ast  between   it   and  ugUness,  makes  all  the  diHerence 
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between  the  high  gi*otesque,  where  i^rofoimcl  inoml  or  even  ii>ligious 
teaching  is  relieved  with  ridicule,— and  tlie  lower  grotesque,  where 
the  "  fun "  is  everjrthing.  And  Cruikshank's  work  marks  r  point  of 
lecovery  in  art,  inasnnich  as  his  effort  is  always  towards  b*»anty  and 
serious  hmnonr,  and  he  has  always  faith  in  his  ait  and  in  liiinself 
as  Teacher  and  Preacher*  The  **  Liie  of  Sir  John  Falstaff "  lately 
rejndilished,  is  a  series  of  capital  illustnitions  to  Shaks]>ere,  working 
out  its  subject  in  a  manner  which  we  serioiLsl}^  }>refer  tu  any  written 
comment  we  know  of.  Nothing  can  he  more  striking  or  honoumble 
than  the  submisi^inn  of  the  great  di^ughtsnian  to  the  gi'eater  poet.  Bnt 
it  is  a  most  tender  iviid  pathetic  addititm  tu  the  written  word  t^f  Shak- 
spere,  when  Cniikshnnk's  first  print  (**  How  Sir  John  Falstafl'  bi'oke 
Skagan*s  head  when  lie  wns  [*age  h\  John  of  ( onnit  "}  is  compared 
with  "The  last  of  Sir  Jolm  Falstaf!"'  There  is  the  tninsition — from 
the  boy»  the  delight  of  knights  and  squires,  quick  and  dangerous  as  a 
nmn.  and  a,s  hoantiful  as  a  woman, — to  that  which  was  Sir  John  Fal- 
istaH,  dead  in  tlie  w^orst  iim's  woi-ii^t  room.  Few  living  men  V>esides 
Cruikshank,  perhaps,  would  du  (dl  so  cooDy  and  steadily  on  mean 
furniture  and  vulgar  fnccs  l»y  tlie  old  man*s  bed  ;  and  tlien  draw  his 
face  so  nobly,  fair  once  inure  in  deatlt,  Ireecl — huw,  (Ind  knowf4h^ 
from  meanness,  and  lies,  and  dmnkenne*^,  and  coarage  turned  to 
biKistful  cowaitlice,  and  niatl  wit  running  to  destructinu  with  the 
swine.  The  8tu'.k  of  many  years  is  gone  mit  of  the  eyes  iiiid  cheeks, 
ami  the  gallant  boy's  face  i«  there  again,  in  a  strange  tendeniess  aial 
forgetfulness,  even  of  liis  o^\qi  evih 

In  the  tragic  ]rower  which  lie  dis|days  uver  terror  and  beauty, 
Cniikshank  will  bear  comparison  witli  Hogai-th  as  a  designer.  It  is 
of  crnirse  very  dithcult,  and  ([uite  uiineeessary,  to  eomjiare  a  well- 
trained  painter  further  than  this  witli  a  draughtsnuin  wlio  has  little 
gii\  of  beauty,  and  has  only  used  the  conventional  tints  of 
coloured  caricature.  Dut  the  yminger  artist  has  liad  the  advantsigc  of 
alliance  with  Charles  Dickcas,  and  this  we  think  confirms  tiie  excel- 
lent remark  of  Mr:  l*algrave,  that  the  progress  of  Pre-Raphaelite 
painting  is  paiiiUel  with  that  of  the  Knglisli  school  of  domestic  novel, 
which  depenils  gi-eatly  (rikI  with  excellent  results)  on  strict  correct- 
ness of  painting  in  every-day  subject.  Wlien  Cruikshank  illustmted 
*'  Oliver  Twist/*  it  was  as  if  Tlogaith's  style  and  power  of  eharacter- 
dmwbig  had  been  joined  to  Fielding's  or  (ioklsmith's  word-j^ainting. 
We  do  not  ask  what  ''Oliver  TS^ist"  woidd  have  been  without  the 
]»ictnres.  It  would  have  been  as  good  as  it  is,  and  Mr.  Dickens,  with 
his  reputation  estahlislied,  has  l>een  perfectly  successful  with  liis 
un-illustrated  works  ;  bnt  his  fame  would  not  liave  spread  so  fast  or 
so  wide  but  for  Seymour's  and  llrown's  illnstratif>ns  to  "  Pickwick/' 
much  less  but  for  Uruikshank*s  to  *^  Oliver  Twist/'^ — his  third  work,  \\% 
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we  believe.     We  have  no  iiotitm  wliat  would  Lave  been  the  effect 
literature  if  Hngartli  liad  illustnited  "  Tom  Jones/'  and  Fielcling  had 
published  in  shilling  nimd>ers.     But  one  result  on  art  then  would 
have  beeji,  as  in  our  time,  that  a  vast  impulse  would  have  been  given 
to  nipid  wood-cutting,  etchings,  and  litliography.     Had  it  been  so,  art 
might  have  been  by  this  time  applied  to  its  i-eal  and  its  loftiest  pur- 
pose  as  a  means  of  education,  especially  popular  education.      It  is 
natural,  of  coiu'se,  that  tictions,  which  appeal  to  the  imagination, 
sliouhi  contain  pictures  to  enforce  their  ap]jeal  to  it;  the  strange 
thing  is  that  no  one  has  gone  further,  and  that  it  is  so  ill  understcxHl, 
tliat  %\  hat  will  make  a  young  pei-son  reatl  a  novel  eagerly  will  ako 
make  Iiim  read  a  liistory  eagerly.     Gradually,  and  rather  unwillingly, 
our  liistories  and  dictionaries  of  biography,  &c.,  are  beginning  tx)  call 
art  to  their  aid,  and  to  give  us  illustrations  of  scenery  and  antiquities, 
wliicb  are  often  correct  and  valuable  to  the  student,  though  exceed- 
iugly  bad  for  the  most  part  in  the  eye  of  the  painter.     These  might 
be  luucli  improved,  of  course,    but  it  is  hanl  to  over-estimate  the 
amount  of  popuhu'  instruction  vvhicli  might  V>e  conveyed  by  illusti*ated 
walls,  ratlicr  tluni  illustrated  books  ;  in  short,  by  historical  frescoes  in 
public  places,  rapidly  drawn  lait  ably  designed.     We  cannt^t  pursue 
this  subject  now;  but  we  think  it  the  most  important  one  which  any 
person  can  attend  to  who  hiis  real  interest  or  Iiope  in  the  progress  of 
English  ait.     But  we  have  itiachcd  our  limits,  and  all  we  can  do  at 
present  is  to  refer  our  readers  to  one  of  the  most  valuable  collections 
of  "  views  ''  on  llritish  art,  t]ie  ]ieport  of  the  Royal  Academy  Commis- 
sion for  18(^1,  specifying  in  particular  the  evidence  of  ilr.  Watts,  Mr, 
Arniitage,  and  Sir  Craitts  Lindsay.     Church  decoration,  by  fresco  and 
mosaic,  is  a  subject  which  touches  us  more  nearly;  and  it  may  be 
that  the  value  of  imaginative  teaching,  and  the  way  in  which  facts 
impress  themselves  on  tlie  thoughts,  tlirougli  painted  symbols,  mther 
than  letter  sjTiibols,  will  be  l>est  illustmted  \m  sacred  waDs,  as' it  has 
been  of  ohl.     Kor  can  we,  after  all,  expect  much  Religious  Art  among 
ns,  in  the  closer  sense  of  the  word,  if  we  will  shut  it  out  of  places 
dedicated  to  religion.     Had  such  a  line  of  lalwur  been  open  to  Geor^^e 
Cruiksbank,  he  luight  liave  given  liis  ait  to  the  Christian  faith  instead 
<\{  to  water-driuking,  and  illustrated  the  history  of  England  ratlier  than 
that  of  a  black  bottle. 

We  are  not  going  to  lament  over  waste  of  power  in  England,  mainly 
because  it  is  tlie  %v^ay  of  our  own  peo])le,  and  not  to  be  contended 
against.  Yet  we  cannot  lielp  thinking  of  what  might  have  been  ^tit 
fi-om  Blake,  r»r  Turner,  or  Cruikshank,  had  they  had  the  Frencli  tiuiniri*' 
<}{  tonlay,  between  the  great  private  ateliers  and  the  public  teaching  of 
the  Aciulemie,  or  even  had  they  shared  the  advantages  of  our  own 
ixvt  schools  I     Far  more^ — ^what  might  not  Christian  education  have 
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saved  Timier  from  I  What  is  tlie  difVerence  to  lising  artists  between 
a  state  of  things  where  systematic  stutly  is  eiiibrced  iiiidei'  the  eyes  of 
the  gi^it  painters  of  the  day,  aixd  a  state  of  tilings  wdiere  it  is  almost 
iiiipo.ssihle  ?  In  Paris  you  iiret  i.'att"h  your  young  painter;  yon  nitilce 
him  niidei-stand  that  liis  game  is  man,  and  that  he  is  to  be  a  student, 
and  not  i>aiiiter,  \intil  he  can  draw  man  thoroughly;  He  has  to  work 
five  hours  a  day  at  Ids  master's  atdia\  fnmi  tlie  cast  or  the  life, 
having  the  great  man's  personal  instmction  three  times  a  week :  he 
also  goes  to  the  Aead^mie  for  two  hours  in  the  evening;  he  works 
thus  in  ehiilk  and  charcoal  for  one,  two,  three,  or  more  years,  from  the 
cast  and  from  the  life ;  the  skeleton  and  the  casts  being  always  ready 
in  the  life  schooL  And  till  he  is  fit  for  it,  he  is  not  allowed  to  use 
.bnisli  or  oil-colours  in  tlie  (tirlicr.  If  he  has  any  i-eal  power  he  wdll 
"be  able  to  obtaiii  an  art-scholarship,  which  will  secui\5  liim  from  the 
necessity  of  paintmg  little  pictures  for  life.  Consequently,  when  he 
has  your  leave  to  paint,  he  is  a  master  of  the  technical  part  of  his 
craft;  and  dso  he  is  inclined  to  attempt  historical  subject  properly 
so  called,  and  to  pauit  something  in  the  histoiy  of  the  ways  of  man  ; 
finally,  wliatever  he  di'aws  will  he  in  drawing.  The  English  student 
of  promise  may  at  best  take  to  exact  Pre-Iiapliaelism,  keeping  c^imfully 
to  domestic,  or  sensational,  or  sham  religious  subject ;  or,  if  he  be  one 
in  a  thousan*],  he  may  }>aint  landscape  as  good  as  Brett's,  and  have 
his  pictni^es  rejected  by  youi*  lioyal  Academy;  or  he  may  go  to  water- 
colour,  and  multiply  Swiss  views  and  Scotch  views ;  or  he  may  share 
the  fate  of  Ilaydon.  The  pulilic  is  the  general  patron,  and  conmiands 
art;  anil  the  public  likes  little  studies  of  little  giHs,  and  ferns,  and 
pmying  Puritans,  and  expb'ing  prostitiites.  Landsrai>e  art  is  matle 
the  refuge  of  had  draughtsmen,  and  because  men  cannot  or  will  not 
wait  to  go  through  their  necessary  training  iji  fonn,  they  sink  the 
poet*s  amliition,  which  ought  to  nenre  them  to  high  attemjit  at  least, 
in  affected  humility  and  priggish  scorn  of  honoimible  quest.  Because 
men  talked  and  2>ainted  nonsense  about  the  gi'and  style  in  the  last 
ccntmy,  it  is  held  that  an  educated  man  does  rightly  in  ignoring  the 
difference  l>etween  gi'eat  things  and  small. 

We  were  litlden  consider  the  nivens  and  tlie  lilies,  for  lessons 
necessary  to  man  :  we  were  never  told  to  stop  there,  or  pass  life  in 
considering  them.  If  art  is  a  thing  to  give  a  man's  life  to,  it  must  be 
a  thing  to  which  to  give  the  best  powei-s  of  his  life,  and  they  will  not 
be  develo^ied  by  mere  landscajie  or  mei'e  colour,  thougli  ft  be  of  natural 
glory  Imgliter  than  Suhniion's.  Our  painters  must  dwell  on  the  whole 
of  tlie  text,  untd  they  know  that  men  are  much  better  than  lilies  or 
than  ravens,  and  that  Art  is  mainly  and  really  conceraed  with  man, 

17.  St.  JonN  Tyewhitt. 
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Jm^n  ChHjft :  ttU  Tima,  Life,  ami  Work.   Bf  K  Ds  PmjKisttjrsK.    Loodba : 

Jftcluion.  WiilfoixL,  uid  H odder.    \(m. 
The  Life  of  Ottr  lortt  ttpmt   tht   Earthy  in  iU  Ifutorutil^  (ThromolegiirmL 

and  Oet^fmphia^  RtlaH&nt.     B/  the  Rev.  li^AMLi^Ki*  J.  AifSKSVi 

hmdam :  Alcaaiider  StnJtau. 
Bf/mipiU  Swtntftika,   Dcxtuo  Becetuniit  OojrsTAsmiiiTB  TisGSISVlMWf 

Bditio  SecQcdft.    LifiiiRr:  Mt^ndebNohD. 

WE  havi*  been  little  used  to  look  to  Fraiiee  fur  coDtribiitious  to  the 
tlieologieal  treasure  of  the  Cliurcli.  The  great  Oallicaii  dhines 
of  the  seveiiteeuth  century  luicl  few  suecessoi's  iii  the  early,  ami  none 
in  the  latter  piiil  of  the  eighteenth;  and  even  the  fii-st  half  of  th<? 
nineteentli  ceiitniy  was  almost  over  before  any  work  appeared  in  the 
French  language  which  could  take  rank  \ntli  the  great  masterpieces 
of  foruier  days.  The  great  thinkers  and  writings  of  the  Fnuice  wliich 
made  the  Ee  volution  weR*  not  Christians;  mid  if  the  intelligence  and 
erentive  genius  of  the  France  which  the  Ee volution  has  made  have 
laid  aside  the  hitter  hatred  of  Christianity  which  disgnicetl  a  former 
generation,  they  have  soiuetiines  exchanged  the  old  Iiatred  fur  a 
condescending  patronage  of  Christianity  ahnost  more  oftensive  than 
open  enmity.  At  any  rate  they  ha\'e  poured  their  ^^lUh  into  other 
channels  thiui  those  of  tlieoh»gical  learning.  Roman  €*atholic  France 
has  Ijeen  literaiy,  political,  contrtiversial,  devotional.  It  has  hart  little 
inclination  tu  expend  the  strength  wanted  for  more  tangil)le  objects 
upon  patient  investigation  hi  a  field  A\'liere  t!ie  i-eward  of  intlependent 
inipiiry  would  he  .su.si>ieion  at  least,  if  not  condemnation.  Tlie  Pro- 
testant Church  in  France  has  l>eeu  still  fighting  almost  for  existence, 
or  striving  to  make  good  the  claim  of  Christianity  to  he  the  light  and 
life  of  the  world.     Sornetimes,  too,  its  ablest  men  hnve  liad  too  little 
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sympathy  with  the  Chitrch  of  the  Middle  -Ages,  ui'  of  the  fourtli 
century,  to  care  to  study  Cliristian  aiitiqiiity  prtifouiidly.  The  gieat 
work  of  tlie  Abbe  ^li^iie  has  been  iuvahuT,ble  as  furnishing  implements 
for  their  ta.'^k  to  the  theologieal  stiideiits  of  all  Emopt^j  but  we  coidd 
imagine  that  it  has  been  more  valued  in  other  eountiies  than  in 
his  own.  And  it  is,  in  faet,  little  more  than  a  repnblieation  of  the 
residts  of  the  labonrs  of  the  gi-eat  scholars  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eigliteenth  t  enturieB,  and  is  tdniost  ludiemiLsly  beliind  the  age  in  its 
few  attempts  to  put  tlie  biblictJ  learning  of  otlier  climx^hea  within 
the  reach  of  Roman  Catholic  students. 

We  welcome,  tliereibre,  with  great  pleasure  finy  book  which  shows 
that  the  vigorous  tJiinkers  and  A\Titer3  of  Christian  Fnince  are  entering 
into  the  field  of  theological  learning  and  inquiry,  and  are  tinding 
I'eaders  Avht>  Ciin  value  tlie  result  of  tlieir  labours  tliere.  The  hist  few 
years  have  seen  many  proofs  tliat  in  France,  as  elsewhere,  there  is 
a  growing  wish  for  full  and  searcliing  inquiry  into  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Church,  and  that  those 
who  ccumot  or  will  not  follow  up  the  inquiry  for  themselves  are  still 
tiapable  of  watching  its  course  and  appreciating  its  I'esult.'?.  It  is 
remarkable,  but  scarcely  surprising,  that  the  last  great  injpnlse  lias 
Iccn  given  to  the  spirit  of  free  yet  believing  inquiry  by  the  verj^ 
book  of  which  the  appearance  was  hailed  by  uidjclievers  as  a  triumph, 
and  regarded  by  too  many  ChristiauB  with  serious  alarm. 

f{enan*s  ''  Vie  de  Jesus  "  was  exactly  the  l>ook,  we  may  \vell  believe, 
to  dazde  superficial  readers  on  the  Continent  The  fascinating  style, 
the  vivid  ]tjcturesquencss  of  delineation,  the  pu'ofoiuid  Oriental  learning, 
wieliled  with  tlie  poet's  gmce  and  the  orator's  jiractised  skill,  con- 
cealed lor  a  litth*-  AshJle  fi-om  the  view  of  many  the  revolting  absurdity 
as  well  as  irreverence  of  tlie  themy  which  the  book  was  written  to 
maintain.  Tlie  impression  made  for  a  season  ^\as  gi'eat^  Init  it  can 
scarcely  be  lasthig.  Meantime  it  has  drawn  attention  to  the  subject 
i>f  our  T^^rd's  ctnthly  life.  It  hits  disposed  tlie  literaiy  public  of 
France  to  receive,  with  an  interest  which  coulil  not  have  been  excited 
a  few  yeai-s  suiee,  any  reaUy  candid  and  intelligent  discussion  of  the 
gieat  questions  on  wliich  the  controversy  of  our  day  between  faith 
ami  luibelief  must  tiu'n. 

It  has  shown,  too,  that  there  are  certaui  points  in  the  controversy 
wliich  are  no  longer  fairly  opfen  to  debate — nuitters  which  may 
henceforth  be  assumed  l»y  Christian  investigators,  liecause  they  are 
conceded  as  indisputable  by  an  acute  and  subtle  adversaiy,  who 
would  gladly  ilispute  them  if  he  coiihl,  but  who  has  too  much  of  the 
true  historic  instinct  not  to  feel  tlie  force  of  overwhelming  evidence. 
M.  Renan's  admissions,  for  instancCj  on  the  subject  of  the  early  date 
and  authorship  yA  our  Gospels  are  most  iniporttmt.    They  are  remark- 
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able  proofs  either  of  liLs  mgeiiuousnes^  or  of  !ii?^  perfect  confidence  in 
the  solvent  ^jower  of  his  own  theories  as  applied  to  any  set  of  fact^. 

Tlie  work,  of  which  the  title  is  placed  first  at  the  head  of  tUis  article, 
api^ears  to  have  l»een  produced  in  part  by  the  excitement  which  the 
"  Yie  de  Jesus  **  created  on  its  first  appearance.  It  is  from  the  pen  of 
a  \^Titer  already  very  favoumhly  known,  at  home  and  abroad,  by  his 
hiatory  of  the  Fii-st  Tliree  Centuries  of  the  Christian  Church.  He 
is,  we  believe,  the  aon  of  a  father  whose  name  was  for  years  connecte<I 
with  the  work  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  France. 
The  present  work  is  published  simultaneously  in  Paris  and  iii  London, 
translated  froiii  the  proof-sheets  of  the  Frencli  original,  with  the 
autlior's  sanction. 

We  have  not  yet  tuet  with   it  in   Fi-eneh,  and  cannot,   thereforp^ 
speak   with    confidence    of   the   way   in   which    the    translation    is 
executed,  though  we   have  noticed  a   few  instances  in  which  ¥fe 
can  scarcely  think  that  the  author  meant  to  say  what  the  translator 
gives  us  as  hm  meaning ;    and  we  could  wish  that  a  more  <.^reful 
or  more  learned  con-ectiou  of  the  press  had  saved  the  book  from  being 
disfigured  by  such  mistakes  as   "  Phitarch,  Senun.  viiid/*    (j^.   517), 
for  "De   sera   numinmn   vindicta;*!    "TertuHian,  the  translator  of 
Ireuaeua  and  C}'])rian,  always  quoits''  (p,  13G),  for  '^Tertullian,  the 
tnmslator  of    Ireneeus,    and    Cyitrian,   always    quotr ;"    **  Denys    of 
Alexandria''  (p.  180,  note),  for  *'Diony sins;"  the  *'Tubingue  school" 
(Preface,  p.  x),  for  "Tiibingen  school;*'  and  "AH  work  was  forbidden 
except  the  prepamtioii  of  the  ekmcufsj'  which,  from  the  reference  t«* 
Kxod.  xii-  16,  must  apparently  be  an  en-atum  for  aliment,  L  €.,  in  the 
sinipler  phrase  of  the  Authori-zed  Version,  *'that  which  every  man 
iimsi  eat"      Of  less  consequence  are  inaccuracies  like   "GfKerer" 
(p.  99,  n.  and  jmssim),  for**  Gfrorer ;"  "  Lyde  "  (p,  147,  n.),  for  "  Leiden,'* 
or  **Leyden"  (?).    A  large  nuniber  of  errata  too,  esijecially  in  refer- 
ences, are  uncoiTected  in  the  short  list  given.     There  is  a  strange 
mistake  apparently,  in  p.  255,  as  to  the  me^iiiiny  of  the  French  word 
''eouHimnr      But   the   English   vei-sion    reads   very  pleasantly,   is 
unaffected,  imconstraiued,  generally  pei^picuous  in  st^'le,  often  really 
eloquent,  and  does  not  often  seem  to  fail,  except  where  it  wonld  have 
l)een  very  difficult  to  succeed,  namely,  in  giving  the  exact  force  of 
passages    dealing    with    metaphysical    speculation.     Such    passayp^ 
abound  in  tlie  early  chaptei-s  uf  the  liook,  and  all  who  care  to  under- 
stanxl  them   must,  we  think,  have   recourse   to  the  original      The 
tmnslator  has,  in  fact,  been  compelled  (as  the  translation  was  intended 
to  appear  simultaneously  with  the  original)  to  do  the  moi-e  difficult 
pait  of  her  task  without  havmg  tlie  advantage  of  preparing  for  it  by 
previously  accomplishing  the  easier.     It  is  evident  tliat  lier  nmstery 
of  both  languages  has  ad\'anced  with  her  progress  in  the  book.     To 
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most  readei'9  the  translation  will  answer  every  purpose  equally  with 
the  origiiiaL 

The  deeply  interesting,  but  rather  unwieldy  volume  before  us  is 
made  up  of  two  unecpial  portions,  adapted  it  might  seem,  if  nut 
almost  intended,  for  different  sets  of  readers.  The  Jii'st  two  hundred 
pages  contain  a  mass  of  leanied  and  able  disquisition  upon  various 
philosophical,  critical,  and  liistorical  subjects,  preliminary  to  the  story 
of  our  Lord's  life.  The  hist  thi'ee  hundred  contain  a  masterly  survey, 
taken  in  a  thoroughly  believing'  and  therefore  fearless  spirit,  of  the 
gospel  history.  Multitudes  of  those  who  coidc!  understand  and  value 
the  latter  part  of  tlie  book,  are  lui|qjdy  quite  unconscious  of  the  diih- 
cidties  wliich  its  former  part  is  intended  to  solve.  They  have  not  felt 
them  for  themselves;  they  are  not  likely  to  encounter  them  in  others. 
Such  readei-s  may  naturally  enougli  be  repelled  by  the  quantity  of 
polemicid  matter  acro.-ss  w^iich  they  liave  to  pass  to  the  tme  subject  of 
the  book.  Even  those  who  can  untki'^tand  and  profit  by  the  critical 
and  philosophical  inquiries  of  whicli  tbe  results  are  given  in  the  first 
part,  might  be  ghid  to  have  them  kept  sepamte  from  the  exposition  of 
the  sacred  theme  itself  of  our  Saviitur's  life  and  ministry%  It  is  the 
hard  lot  of  nniny  men  in  our  day  that  they  nmst  rise  through  a  lower 
region,  agitated  by  contending  storms,  into  the  serener  atmosphere  in 
wbich  spiritual  tilings  are  spiritually  contemphited.  r»ut  tbe  labour 
and  conflict  of  tbe  ascent  are  not  in  themselves  the  best  jn-eparation 
for  the  work  which  must  begin  when  the  summit  is  reached.  Few 
men  can  gaze  steadily  npr^n  tbe  great  realities  of  the  unseen  world 
while  they  arc  employt'tl  in  analysing  their  own  conceptions  of  them, 
or  in  vindicating  them  against  those  who  deny  the  importance,  nay, 
even  the  existence,  of  tbe  objective  counterpart  itf  the  conceptions. 

We   could   have  wdslied,   then,    that    M.    dc   Pressensc   bad   kejit 
sepamte  the  controversial  and  the  narrative  or  expositor}^  portion  *)f 
the  valualtle  viilnme  before  as.    Tbe  former  part  is  meant  for  the  fe\> , 
who  nmst  or  ougltt  to  knou^  tlu*  reason  of  their  faitli ;  tlte  Ititter  may 
be  read  with  great  advantage  by  every  Christian.     No  %vTiter  who  is 
generally  knnwn  in  England    seems  to  us   t»»    liave  conceived   the 
subject  so  Murthily,  nr  to  have  api>roacbed  it  with  the  ^ame  spirit, 
at  once  of  religious  reverence  aud  of  fearless   inquiry.     Of  older 
books  in  our  own  language  we  scarcely  need  speak.     Some  of  theta 
— far  at  the  head  of  all,  of  comse,  Jeremy  TayloT*a  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful** Life  of  Christ"— must  always  remain  a  part  of  oiu*  classical 
literature,    and  wiU,    for   many    uunds,    have    their   devotional    and 
practical  use.     But  tliey  do  not  atteuq^t  to  conceive  tbe  subject  a8 
it  must  be  conceived  by  those  who  wish  really  to  study  it  in  our 
own  day.     They  lack  much  which  we  want,  and   ax^  full  of  matter 
which  we  do  not  want^  and  which  we  feel  to  lead  us  away  from  the  true 
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yoiiits  of  inquirj*  or  of  coiitemplatiuii.  Aiid  when  we  come  nearer  to 
the  |ireseiit  day,  we  iiietit  usually  eitLer  mt;i*e  colluctions  of  disseiiii- 
tioixs,  or  else  *'  liarmoiiies/*  at  least  equally  Ary\  eoiistructed  too  often 
ijn  most  arbititii^^  and  untenable  hypotheses,  too  ofteu  elaborate 
blunders  from  lirst  to  last,  of  which  the  great  aim  is  Ui  settle  pre- 
cisely wliat  eannot  he  settled  on  the  only  available  evidence,  aod 
would  l»e  quite  unmi|Jortant  if  it  eovdd, 

Xeanders  prufuutid  and  heiintiful  treatise  hoii  Uie  great  defeet  of  all 
his  wurks  oti  Christian  histuty,  it  does  every tldii^  hut  tell  the  story 
%v  hich  it  should  undertake  to  tell.  That  is  rather  presupposed  thati 
related.  It  is  the  work,  too,  of  a  miiid  to  wliich  a  fact  is  scarcely 
real  uutd  it  has  lieuu  subjected  to  a  process  of  distiDatioii  in  wbicli 
it  l»econiei5  almost  tou  ethereal  to  lie  any  luuger  a  fact  to  tlie  *^rasj9er 
appfehcusiou  \A  oidiuary  moitals.  Bishup  EUicott*s  Hidseau  Lectures^ 
learned,  thoughtful,  devout  tis  tliey  must  ueals  be,  being  his,  have  a 
certain  artificiality  of  style,  and  i-etiiin,  necessarily,  too  much  of  the 
fonn  of  "  Hidsean  Lectiu*es  "  to  lie  geneiully  attmctive.  The  excellent 
WTiter  is  tou  uuich  in  bondage  also  to  his  anxiety  to  hiiruiouLsse, 
%ritiiout  sacritiuing  the  literal  exactness  ol"  every  syllable  in  ever)' 
Kvaiigelist.  Ij[inge*s  gigantic  \vork  seems  to  exhaust  every  depart- 
ment of  the  subject  without  giving  a  definite  iniprt^ssiou  of  the 
suliject  as  a  whole.  Moreover,  very  lew  readers  %vill  ever  attempt  to 
make  tlieir  way  thixjugh  his  six  large  volumes  of  midtifarious  disqui- 
«sition.  A  rcpublicatiiiu,  in  separate  fonn,  of  the  article  **  Jesus 
Christ,"  b}'  tlie  present  .Vrehbisliop  of  York,  in  Vol.  I.  uf  the 
*'  Dictionary  of  the  Ilible;'  niight  iu  some  respects  be  superior,  for 
general  use  b}^  English  readers,  to  juiy  of  thosr3  we  have  yet  men- 
tioned; but  it  can  scarcely  be  regaided  as  either  complete  in  itseli*  or 
perfectly  satisfactoi}^  in  its  treatment  of  the  pcunts  wliich  it  touches. 

Fur  many  readers  the  unpretending  little  volume  which  is  mentioned 
.^4econd  at  the  hciid  uf  the  present  article  wiU  be  far  more  interesting 
and  usefid  than  any  other  accessible  work  uii  our  Lord*s  earthly  life. 
It  is  the  work  of  an  .\iuerican  Ldergyman,  reiirinted  in  I/iudon.  It 
makes  no  parade  of  learning,  but  it  gives  a  tlioruughly  candid  and 
careful  summary  of  the  ai-gunient  on  both  sides  of  all  disputed  ques- 
lions  connected  with  the  cbronolog}',  ger^graphy,  and  Instory  of  oiir 
Lord*s  Ciiitlily  life  ajid  ministry,  and  a  sejisibie  judgment  on  the 
present  state  of  the  evidence,  with  an  intelligent  exposition  of  each 
iojpnrtant  action  and  discoui"se.  It  is  written  with  gi'cat  simplicity, 
and  in  a  tleeply  religious  spirit.  It  may  safely  and  with  nmch  advan- 
tage be  placed  in  the  hands,  not  of  theological  students  only,  but  of 
ajiy  intelhgent  readier  *if  the  Bible.  We  do  not  think  that  any  other 
book  ujion  our  list  gives  so  clear  a  view  of  the  pmbable  ordei*  of 
eventa,  or  of  the  nmiji  divisions  of  our  Lord's  public  ministry.     It  is 
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tcliriefc  of  a  diftbrcnt  order  from  that  of  M.  de  Presseiise,  but  in  its 
tJtm  humbler  [jlace  may  be  scarcely  less  valuable,  and  may  meet  tlie 
waiit^  of  a  cliiss  of  readers  to  vviiom  the  profotinder  ti'eatise  is 
iiiisiiitable. 

We  wnidd  gladly  have  had  M,  de  T*re8sensi'*s  prelimiiiaty^  mvesti- 
l^atiou  sepamt^^d  from  the  remainder  of  the  volmne.  But  it  seems  to 
us  to  lie  in  itself  full  of  ability,  and  deeply  interesting  to  those  whom 
it  concerns.  It  covers,  indeed,  the  whole  field  of  modeni  speculation 
in  coimection  with  religion  and  its  historj';  for  the  hindrances  \\\ 
intelligent  belief  of  otu*  Lfjrd's  Pei^ou  and  his  work  lie  scattered  over 
the  whole  of  that  field.  A  summary  of  the  argument  may  save 
some  students  the  lalxnu*  of  reading  discnssions  which  tliey  are  imable 
tn  follow  out  in  detail,  and  of  which  they  are  not  as  yet  compelled  to 
feel  the  value.  It  may  possibly  help  othei^s  to  connect  the  several 
members  of  the  intpiiry  with  each  other,  and  witli  the  general  puqwise 
\\l  the  whole.     We  shall  make  it  as  concise  as  possible* 

In  the  first  chapter  the  philosophical  difliculties  of  conceiving  and 
adnntting  the  supernatum!  are  met.  These  he  at  the  root  of  much  of 
modern  unbelief  Tliey  come  from  two  opposite  sides, — ^that  of  Pan- 
theism and  that  (»f  Theism.  The  avowed  or  unconscious  Pantheist  or 
*'Kattualist"  rejects  the  supernatuml  because  to  him  Xatttrr  f/Jone 
tdstn;  God  is  to  liini  but  another  name  for  the  aggi'egate  of  the 
l«hysical  universe.  The  various  forms  of  this  theory  are  trace^l,  and 
am  shown  to  labour  under  a  fatal  uial>ility  to  explain  undeniable  facts, 
■whether  of  the  natural  world  or  oi'  human  consciousness  (pp.  o- — 20), 
The  Theiat,  on  tlie  other  htmd,  admits  a  Creator  and  a  divinely  fon- 
stituted  order  of  the  univei'se,  but  holds  that  this  omler  is  absolutely  nn- 
changeable,  and  tfuxt.  tbe  supernatural  is  cither  impossible,  or  at  least  is 
wholly  outside  of  and  incai>able  of  acting  wit  Inn  or  upon  the  province 
<tf  miture.  This  theory  is  traced  tbrougli  its  various  mudiii  cat  ions,  and 
it  is  argued,  that  in  maintaining  tlie  impossibility  of  the  Creators  inter- 
ference to  restttre  his  (jwu  appointe<!  order,  tuul  to  iH:^medy  man*s  abuse  of 
his  moral  freedom,  Tfieisni  is  equally  inconsistent  with  itself,  Mith  the 
facts  of  man's  moral  being,  aud  with  the  deepest  longings  of  his  heart, 
{pp.  21—31).  **What  more  nnttuiable,"  the  author  asks  (p.  28), 
**iii  gooil  logic  than  the  inconsistent  Theism  which  admits  a  free 
Deity,  liut  forbids  Him  to  use  his  freedoni,  and  compels  his  wisdom 
to  resti-ain  his  love  'i  Such  a  system  must  either  ascend  or  descend; 
its  only  refuge  is  above  itself  in  Christianity,  which  alone  realizes  fully 
its  high  conception  of  (iod,  or  helnw  itself  in  Pantheism,  which,  sup- 
pressing  all  transcendent  and  1  >i\  ine  order,  admits  nothing  but  natiual 
law." 

Having  fii^st  established  tlie  po^sihilitij  of  the  supematm-al,  such  as 
tlie  evangelic  liistoiy  assumes  it  to  be,  the  author,  in  rhapt^r  II., 
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reviews  tlie  history  of  religion  in  its  past  developments,  which  he  J 
regards  for  the  present  siniiTly  as  facta  of  liuniaii  history,  interpreting  i 
and  coniimiing  the  testimony  of  individual  consciousness    ta  the 
existence  of  a  world  which  is  {ibove  nature,  and  is  in  immediate  rela- 
tion with  the  soul  of  man,     Christianity  clainiB  to  be  the  divinel}^ 
given  response  to  an  unutterable  longing  in  man  for  a  reunion  with 
Grod,  who  made  him  for  Himself,  to  whom  lie  is  conscious  that  he 
owes  moral  obedience,  but  from  whom  he  hag  become  sepamte  through 
sin.     Is  this  longing  a  fact  ?     History  answers  that  it  is,     "Wliether 
we  look  to  ancient  Eg}'pt,  to  T^nbylon,  to  India,  or  to  ancient  Clreece . 
and  Rome,  we  hnve  an  infinitely  varieil  proof  that  it  is  (pp.  38 — 49). 
But  there  is  one  ancient  ]>eople  the  whole  history  of  whicli  has  no 
other  meaning  but  as  the  story  of  the  awukoniug  and  education  of 
man*s  itjligious  consciousness,  and  ot  hLs  ho[*e  that  God  will,  in  due 
time,  grant  the  desired  remiion.     In  the  latter  pait  of  tliis  chapter  a 
masterly  outline  is  given  of  the  special  religious  tmining  of  Israel,, 
and  the  residts  of  that  tmining,  in  the  gi^atlual  growth  of  religious 
knowledge,  whieli  c^n  be  tracked  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (pp.  49—65). 

A  very'  interesting  chapter  follows  on  **  The  Judaism  of  the  Decline/' 
—that  is,  upon  the  change  wi^mght  in  Jewish  modes  of  thought  and 
feeling,  as  to  religion,  ihiring  the  rapti%dty  and  after  the  ret\ii-n  from 
Babylon.  It  is  almost  imi>ossil>Ie  to  give  an  analysis  of  a  chajiter 
which  is  itself  an  admirably  condensed  summar)^  couched  in  tlie 
fewest  possilde  words,  of  the  religions  history  of  Israel  during  six 
eventful  centinies.  It  must  be  cnougli  to  siiy  that  it  should  he  tnire- 
fidly  i*ead  by  all  who  hai^e  not  time  to  investigate  tlie  original  sources, 
hut  who  wish  to  appreciate  duly  those  tlieories  whicli  mpi'esent  Christ 
and  CI  iristi unity  as  the  mei-ely  natural  and  sprnitaneuus  product  ol 
Judaism  under  the  varied  influences  of  foreign  dominion,  of  resistance 
to  foreign  oj^pression,  and  of  contact  vAXh  Eantern  and  witli  Greek 
philosophy,  ^\'e  ha\'e  never  met  with  any  account  of  the  various 
Jewish  schools  aiul  parties  at  once  so  learned,  so  thoughtful,  and  so 
\ivid,  as  that  wMch  is  given  in  pp.  66—123  of  the  present  volume. 
We  take  from  it  one  paf^sage,  almost  without  selection, as  asijecinien: — 

"The  ago  which  .sanr  tlie  l)irth  of  Mrssiah  was  quivering  with  niys- 
teriouH  expectation.  The  ottoi  ijuoted  words  of  Suetoniuw  aljotit  the 
imivtu-sal  nder  who  was  to  come  from  the  *fust  are  only  an  echo  of  the 
ft?v*3rish  hopes  of  the  Jews.  But,  closely  regtu^ed,  these  hoj>ea  were  then 
niorc  imbtied  than  ever  with  a  pohtical  and  thi^ocmtie  character.  The 
Tiiati^rialistic  tt'ndcncy  ivhich  wo  have  pointed  out  in  the  aixicrv^phal  li4X)k^ 
rea<)hed  itss  cuhninating  point  precisely  on  t]io  eve  of  tlie  gi-cat  event  whif^h 
was  to  give  thcni  the  iiiost  signtd  eonti-adictiuii.  We  hnd  it  faitliftilly 
expressed  in  the  various  pjiiisages  of  the  Gospels,  which  bring  l>eforij  us  the 
contomporaries  of  C'hrist ;  it  is  fully  dis]>layed  in  the  Tiii^guniSj  in  the  oldest 
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portions  of  the  Talmud,  and  al>ovc  all,  iii  the  great  Apcwalyiises,  like  the* 
hook  of  Enoch  iirid  the  fourth  hook  of  Ksdras.  The  expci'ted  Messiah  is  to 
lir  i\  mighty  Xing,  the  descendant  of  David  {^hirk  xii.  35).  Tho  t<iwu  of 
Ikthleheni  is  at  onec'  pnint^id  ont  as  his  hirthplac^o  hy  the  doctors  whom 
Hiiitnl  consiUts  (Matt.  ii.  5),  ami  who  are  the  fjiithfid  echo  of  the  Targums 
of  the  ix^riLid.  t  f  rent  sorrows  ur<3  to  precede  the  advent  of  the  dtdiverer  ;  he 
will  have  Elias  ur  one  <>f  thi^  prophets  as  hi:*  immediate  foreninner  (Mark 
Lc  11  ;  vi.  15  J  John  i.  21).  lie  w  often  represented  under  the  image  of  a 
new  Moses  ;  he  is  to  l>e  tlie  propliet,  like  tlie  prophet  of  Sinai,  whose 
appeanmce  i«  predictt^d  in  Ik'UteiunoMiy  ;  and  miraeleH  aii^  looked  for  from 
him,  similar  ki  those  in  tlic  desert  (John  vi.  31).  Hin  hrst  work  will  In-  to 
resti»re  the  natiomd  glory  of  the  Jews,  to  reconquer  the  sacred  aoil  of  Pales- 
tine, and  to  resttire  the  kingdom  to  Israel,  after  liaving  puritied  the  j^eople 
of  f  Jod  hy  repentance  (Acti  i.  0).  5^uGh  are  the  essential  featurt^s  of  the 
picture.  They  arc  reproduced  in  the  Targuiua  of  the  lime.  These  also  aat-ribe 
to  Meaaiah  descent  from  J>avid,  birth  at  Bethlehem,  a  renovating  intiuenee 
upon  the  ]>eo|>le,  ;ind  thi^  deliveninee  of  the  ten  triliesi.  They  add  that 
Mesyiah  will  rngage  in  a  supi-enu^eonHict  witli  the  power  of  evil,  nymboli/j  «I 
hy  the  mysterions  names  of  K  iug  and  Magog. 

*'The  mldjis  place  in  the  ^jecoiul  !ine,  ami  as  it  were  in  the  perBi>ective  of 
the  picttu'e,  idl  their  apoeal}^jtic  imaf^inations.  They  make  the  great  crisit* 
wliicli  ia  to  pivccile  the  (*iid  of  the  world,  coincide  with  the  era  <A  Messiah  ; 
sometimes  they  attrihute  to  Ilim  the  retiurreelion  of  the  dead,  and  the  last 
judgment  ;  .sometunes  they  make  his  reign  tho  precurstir  of  ttie  final  scenes 
in  which  fhul  will  enact  the  prineipal  part.  They  he^Hitiite  Yietweeu  a 
general  re8nrrection,  and  a  resurreeticui  of  the  jiiMt  alone.  But  they  an« 
unaninions  in  steLng  in  the  futmv  only  a  brilliant  triumpli  of  Judaism,  in 
which  the  nations  may  no  iloubt  particijiate,  hut  sulwrilinately,  and  aa  it 
were  in  the  train  of  tlie  souh  of  Ahmliam.  '  How  hi-autiful  is  Messiah  the 
king  !*  we  read  in  a  Targum  of  later  dutc,  which  Ls,  however,  a  faithful 'echi> 
t>f  Pharisaic  tradition  ;  '  He  lias  girded  his  loins  ;  He  ha.s  set  the  Viattle  in 
iuray  against  his  enenues  ;  He  has  reddened  the  mountains  with  the  blouil 
of  hi»  adversaries,'  The  Pfiariaees  tiike  literally  the  iniagt^  tjf  a  new 
temple  and  a  new  Jemsalein.  Tlat^y  extol  the  glory  of  ^Messiah,  but 
whemver  there  is  an  appan-nt  ascription  to  Him  of  pre-exiBtencc  and  of 
iJeity,  we  laay  be  convineed  there  ha.s  Ixum  wnne  Christian  iiiterpohition,  or, 
as  in  the  fourth  hook  of  Eadraii,  the  trace  of  the  indiiect  intiuenee  of 
(jriniitive  Christianity.  The  idea  of  a  iJufTering  Messiah  is  in  Jtagmut  eon- 
tradiction  with  their  system.  The  posfiibiliiy  of  suffering  is  only  admitted 
with  refen'uce  to  a  second  ^h\ssiah,  who  appears  in  some  of  their  wiLlest 
traditions,  and  who  is  to  devot*;  himself  to  the  deliverance  of  the  t«ui 
tnl>ps;'— (Pp.  10941.) 

Having  thus  traced  the  histoiy  of  the  Divine  preparation  for  the 
birth  of  Christianity,  and  shown  how  remark  able  ita  results  were,  and 
yet  how  iniperfi-^^t  in  theniselvcft,  and  how  inadequate  to  originate  the 
wonderful  movement  ^vhich  foUowed  tliem,  the  author  proceeds,  in 
the  fourth  chapter  of  his  Fkst  Book,  to  review  the  sources  from 
which  a  life  of  Jesus  Christ  must  be  drawn,  and  to  examine  tlio 
question  whether  they  ai-e  trustworthy  materials  for  history.  After 
nt»ticijig  the  obvious  but  most  important  passages  of  Pliny,  Suetonius, 
an<l  Tacitus,  wdiieh  show  that  early  in  the  second  century,— nay,  even 
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soon  after  tlie  middle  of  the  lii'st, — the  Climtian  Chm-ch  bad  spread  far 
itiid  wide,  antl  tliat  One  who  had  heen  put  to  death  by  Pontius  Pilate 
was  houuiu-ed  by  it  with  worship  '' m  a  Oodf' — of  Josepbns,  Mliich, 
even  after  all  doubtful  eleuieuts  bave  been  i*emoved,  remains  evidence 
111  the  historic  i-eality  of  tbu  Founder,  and  tlie  devotion  of  Cliristiaiis 
to  Hini ; — of  the  Talnuids  of  Babylon  ajul  of  Jerusalem,  which  lieAr 
traees  of  a  fanatic^  hatred  to  the  uaine  of  Je^us,  only  to  be  accounted 
fnr  by  tlie  reality  of  soiiiethiiig  like  the  Gospel  historj^ ;— tlie  author 
jiroceeds  to  sliow  bow  uiuch  tarther  tlie  tesliniouy  of  Christian  wiitets 
will  earry  us  on  grovmd  i»f  which  no  reasonable  opponent  can  dlsputi^ 
the  validity.  No  one  now  denies  tlie  authenticity  of  St.  Paul's  epistles 
to  tiie  Tbes,salouiatii:!,  Corinthians,  and  Romans,  or  assigns  to  them  a 
Inter  date  than  a.p.  GO.  Now  these  epistles,  even  alone,  '*  confirm  at 
a  glance  idl  the  principal  facts  iif  the  life  of  Jesus,  as  these  are  recorded 
in  our  tiospels."  St.  Paul  *'  uudces  per])etual  allusions  to  the  histor>', 
^i.s  if  notliinjf  was  more  familiar  to  bis  i^eadei's.     .     .     .     Thus  >ve  touch 
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years  whieb  aixj  demaniled/'  and  it  may  be  added,  which  ^voidd  be 
even  ludicrously  insufficient,  w^re  they  given,  "for  the  elaboration  of 
the  Christian  niytliology,  are  absobit-ely  wanting.  .  .  ,  The  more 
complete  uaiTatives,  the  cR^tUbility  o{  which  we  are  about  to  exauiine, 
are  n(jt  isolated ;  tliey  ai'e  so  linked  with  idl  the  tiiaUtion  of  tlie  first 
<*entury,  that  even  if  we  were  conii)elled  to  sm*reuder  tliem»  Christian 
truth  would  staiul,  in  its  entirety,  on  the  sole  basis  of  dociuuents 
wliicli  have  obtained  universal  assent"  Q)p.  132-4). 

Coining,  then,  to  examine  the  Gospels  themselves,  and  assuming  at 
present  only  the  geneml  tnith  uf  the  history  wldcb  they  contain^ 
31.  de  Pi"essense  arrives,  by  a  very  uite resting,  and  in  fh'  mnin  eon- 
<;lnsive,  process  of  i-easoiiing,  at  the  following  residts  with  itigard  to 
their  origin  and  mutual  i elation,  Tlie  first  three  Gospels,  in  their 
present  form,  l>elong  to  a  period  not  later  than^  and  yet  not  luTich 
befoi^,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  They  emliody  the  substaiicje  of 
the  story  of  our  Lord's  wondeifid  words  and  W'orks,  to  ^\diich  the 
Clmrcli  in  its  eiirliest  days  listened  at  Jerusalem.  Many  portions  of 
that  ond  Ckispel  bad  been  w^ritten  down,  in  more  or  less  fragmentary 
form,  previously  to  the  composition  of  Mur  prosent  Gospels,*  Some  of 
those  earlier  written  records  are  incorporated  in  the  latter.  In  parti- 
cular, our  jiresent  Gospel  uf  St.  ilattliew,  though  a  (Ji^ek  originid,  is 
founded  upon  and  contains  within  itself  the  substance  of  the  earlier 
Hebrew  narrative  of  our  Tx^rd's   public  discourses  and   actions  in 

•  Tliij,  it  wiW  bo  remembered,  is  a«  nearly  as  pa&able  the  theory  of  tlio  origm  wid 
mutual  rolation  of  the  first  three  Gogpela  wlikb  waa  sketched  by  Dean  Allbrd  ui  ihc 
Prolegoruona  to  Vob  I.  of  his  Greek  Tcetamcnt.  fucseltr  had  prcTiousIy  el&borated  ft 
thef)r)  subfitantiuUy  the  same. 
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Galilee,  wliich  was  cbiiwii  yp  \\y  tbe  AiJOrttle  Mattlicw,  or  Levi.  It  i.s- 
''only  the  detinitive  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and 
pi-esei'ves  tn  us,  in  a  methodieal  naiTative,  the  Idstoiy  of  Jesui>, 
presented  from  the  point  of  \'iew  of  the  first  apostolie  preaching  at 
Jerusalem  "  (p.  164). 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  was  written  probiihly  at  Ilome,  and  f<ir 
Unmans  (p.  169),  and  must  he  regarded,  on  both  external  and 
internal  evidence,  as  founded  on  the  testiniony  of  St.  Peter: — 

*^  Tho  general  tone  of  the  narrative  is  opposed  uljecjlutel}^  to  the  view  of 
Murk's  being  *inly  an  ahhrovicitur  of  Miitthew  and  Ltike.  Such  scribal  pnv 
cesses  wtire  *juite  f(jreign  tn  tlie  apostolie  age,  Mark,  in  his  loug  sojourn  in 
Jerui^ilem,  iloubtU'SH  hcanl  the  preaching  of  Matthew,  which  became  suhAi*- 
queutly  th**  fouudfttion  of  the  First  Gospel  ;  there  is  nothing  to  prevt^nt  uur 
admitting  thai  he  may  have  praserved  numerous  passages  of  it  in  writing. 
This  was  a  euatom  aheady  iji  vogue  ii^  the  primitive  Cliureh,  as  we  huv*J 
seen  m  the  [(i^logue  to  Luke'n  Gn^^pel  lu  confonuing  to  it,  Mark  wuuM 
have  acted  perfectly  naturally  The  anali^gies  and  diacrepaiiciejs  of  tlie  two 
Uospelri  would  he  thus  explained.  The  omission  of  the  port  ions  ivspecially 
dcsigncil  for  an  amlienre  fjf  Jewish  Ghristians,  in  the  preaching  of  Matthew, 
and  yet  more  the  pee u liar  turn  of  the  preaching  of  Piiter  at  liome^  give  a 
mrique  character  tn  Mark*s^  naniitive.  That  wlneh  it  presents  to  uh  is,  in 
truth,  not  Messiah  fulfilling  the  ancient  covenant,  but  th«i  8011  of  God  <lis' 
placing  Hupernatural  power  lor  the  sidvation  of  the  world.  If  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  is  the  Gospel  ef  tidfdnu'ut^  Mark's  is  the  Gospel  of  Divine  power 
manifested  in  Jesus  Christ'* — (1*.  170.) 

In  M,  de  Pressen^e's  aecrumt  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  tliere  are  point :^ 
which  appear  at  least  not  to  be  fully  established,  and  others  on  which 
we  think  him  mistaken.  We  refer  particuhirly  to  the  qnestionH 
whether  St  Luke  was  acquainted  with  St,  Mark's  Gospel,  or  St.  Mark 
with  St.  Matthew's,  ami  tlie  ju-obable  date  to  l)e  assigned  to  St,  Luke^s 
(rospeh  Nor  do  we  see  any  such  distinction  between  the  language 
of  St.  Luke  xxi.  31,  »^2,  [ind  St,  Matthew  xxiv.  33,  as  will  sustain  the 
author's  inierence.  Nor  is  the  meaning  of  Acts  xxviii.  30  quite  cor- 
rectly given.  It  would  suggest  a.ij.  64  as  tlie  earliest  probable  date  of 
that  book  :— 

**  As  Matthew's  Gospel  i-eUiins  the  tyiM.*  of  the  preaching  of  the  twelve^ 
the  Uosi>el  of  Luke  is  the  mr^nunicut  of  that  br^iadcr  la-eaching  of  tln^ 
tlitrtetsntii  apostle,  whn  hail  b<!en  iHCffded  on  this  track  by  the  devout 
Stephen.  It  is  gixKssly  unjust  to  speak  of  Luke  as  a  shuplc  compiler;  he  i>* 
no  moro  so  tluni  ^lark  is  an  alihreviatiir.  .  *  ,  There  seems  no  doubt 
that  Luke  Wiis  ac([uainted  witli  Murk,  wliose  scripture,  especially  in  its 
iirsl  form,  would  answer  to  those  uariutives  without  definite  ord(!r,  by 
which  the  iirst  EvangeE'^t  [/.^'.,  St  Luke]  Imd,  as  he  tells  us,  |n'otited. 
The  i>oints  of  eoutaet  and  reseQd>hincc  bcjtwccn  Luke  and  Mark  are 
many.  By  means  of  the  st^cond  (iospcl,  Luke  comes  in  contact  with  Mat- 
thew, whnse  rjospel  ill  ita  Greek  form  he  prohibly  did  not  know :  thus  are 
explained  the  analogies  and  diHei-ences  of  our  synoptics.  iVs  the  hook  of 
Acts,  which  belongs  to  the  same  hand,  closes  abruptly  at  the  time  when  St. 
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PiUil  entered  on  his  imprisonment  id  Home,  it  lias  lie«n  supposed  that  the 
tliircl  Gospel  was  concliulod  at  tbe  Rame  period,  that  is,  aljont  the  year  62* 
Rut  this  seems  to  njs  iiieonipatible  with  thti  antecedcntH  of  tlie  Gospel  of 
Mark.  We  think  it  l^etter  to  keep  to  the  chite  in3{'ri]>ed  in  Luke's  fiii^t  work, 
lo  fact,  we  find  in  his  pmi)hetic  portirtn,  the  same  expect^ition  of  tlii^  near 
ivturn  of  Christ  after  the  destruction  i>f  Jern^aleni,  whirh  we  ha\'e  iioteil  in 
Matthew,  witli  this  difTerence,  that  the  expressions  art^  less  definite,  and 
ailmit  the  poseihiHty  of  some  dehiy  (Luke  xxi.  31, 32 )»  We  are  thns  hronght 
liaek  to  the  period  verging  on  tlie  ilestrm  tlou  t>f  Jerusalem  :  the  majority  of 
the  second  Christian  generation,  to  whirh,  hy  his  mvn  avowal,  tlie  frieml  of 
8t.  Paul  belonged,  were  living  at  the  time  of  the  gmat  catastroplie.  If  we 
take  into  account  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  hahituol  accu- 
rA<'y  of  the  author,  <:arned  even  into  minutia^  in  some  portions  of  tlie  Act« 
of  the  AjKistles  ;  if  we  rememher  all  the  opp>ort unities  he  liad,  as  the  lielovetl 
companion  of  the  gi-eat  apostle,  to  receive  Lnformiitiou  at  tii-st  hand  in  Jem- 
salem  itself,  we  must  admit  that  in  following  him  we  luiatlie  the  ck-ar,  pare 
atmosphere  of  hist^orieal  truth.** — (Pp.  173-4.) 

The  great  cj^uestions  connected  with  the  fourth  Gos])el  are  disciisse<l 
concisely,  lint  with  great  judgment  and  ability,  in  the  renmining  por- 
tion of  this  veiy  iinpoiiiint  chapter.  It  is  really  inipoBsiljle  to  give  a 
summary  of  an  investigation  already  compressed  into  the  nmT<jwest 
possible  space.  We  give  one  or  two  concluding  parag;i*aphs  in  the 
author's  words  :~ 

"  llie  ideal  ckameter  of^  the  Gospt-l  of  John  is  in  do  way  incompatible  with 
its  claims  as  a  history ;  the  psyhological  insight  whieli  nmkes  him  discern 
and  depict^  in  the  contest  lietween  Jesus  and  the  Jews,  tlie  opposition  between 
light  and  darkm^ss ;  the  suldime  eoneeption  «if  love,  wliicli  ijeis  its  elevation 
and  triumph  in  its  veiy  lunniliation ; — tdJ  these  k>fty  ideas  correspond  to 
gixjat  realilii^s.  We  slmuld  nr>t  be  ready  t^i  grant  that  liisturians,  who,  by  a 
powerful  gem^rulization, evolve  from  incuts  their  inn^-r  nuvming,  are  thcn^by 
taxable  with  inexsictness.  Fidelity  is  not  the  in(mo]>oly  of  chroniclers, 
HiLs  not  the  title  of  historian  been  always  rcserveil  for  those  who  liave  been 
able  to  show  the  iojicateiiation  of  events,  and  tf^  discern  their  secret  springs  ? 

*'  If  we  are  taxed  ivith  the  analog}^  which  exists  l>etween  the  style  of  tlie 
lirst  Epistle  of  John  and  that  i>f  the  fourth  fJospel,  we  lusk  first,  if  it  seems 
more  probable  that  Jesus  should  have  moulded  tlie  mind  of  his  disciple,  or 
tlrnt  tlie  disciple  should  have  fashioned  the  Mastt'r  in  his  oAvn  image,  after 
loaving  proclaimed  him  tl^nl?  That  some  part  is  to  be  as«signed  U>  John's 
mdividuabty  in  the  reproduction  of  the  disr^oui'si^s  of  Ids  Master,  wo  aiti  quite 
it-ady  to  ccnii'iJile  ;  he  tn^nslatcd  and  ccimpilc<l  th»^m  ;  he  could  not  give  them 
in  their  entirety,  nor  reproduce,  yd\\\  pcifect  t-xactness,  their  original  form  ; 
but  in  substance,  and  in  oil  important  fe^atures,  thes*?  are  the  original  iliB- 
eours^es,  and  it  is  Jesus,  and  not  John,  to  whom  we  listen. 

*'It  is  a  derogation  fiTmi  our  Gosj>el  to  regard  it  as  simply  the  supplement 
of  the  synoptics,  or  a  refutation  of  the  errors  of  the  times ;  it  sujiplrmenta 
antl  it  irfutes  by  the  simple  fact  that  it  recounts  the  evangelical  histoid  snbse- 
quently  to  the  first  nmonical  narratives,  and  in  th<^  midst  of  heresies,  of 
which  it  necessarily  hikes  note,  while  it  yet  claims  to  give  us,  in  a  positive 
and  individual  forai,  all  the  history  of  ( 'hrist.  Wi^  p<jsses8  in  it  tht*  t^pitome 
*if  the  tetiching  of  the  last  of  the  ajio«itles — of  him  who  was  nearest  to  the 
heart  of  Jcsmi.     It  was  written  at  tbe  solicitation  of  the  Christians  of 
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Ephesus,  lifter  tliey  Imd  fastt^d  and  pmywl  U\  krifiw  the  will  of  Cknl  ;  and 
tlais  they  received  from  tlie  Imtidn  uf  St  ^^^\\^\  the  living  portmit  of  »f**.su8, 
sti  nuirh  the  more  faithful  Ixjcauso  of  its  lofty  idealization." — {Pp.  202-4.) 

We  add  the  retrospect  taken  at  the  close  of  the  discussion : — 

"We  have  vindicated  the  triLstworthinci*8  of  our  four  canonical  Gospels. 
They  are  to  us  more  tluui  mere  do<ninieut8 ;  they  are  the  voire  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Church  fipeakiiig  at  four  different  periods  of  her  development.  Kvery 
narrative  adds  some  tntit  to  the  image  of  the  Kedeemer  ;  and  yet,  all  together, 
they  am  still  only  the  mirror  *  in  wliich  we  see  but  imperfectly,'  until  the 
day  of  tlirect  vision.  They  transmit  to  us,  with  an  extraordinary  vitality, 
the  brtwith  of  inspiration  which  animated  the  Church  of  the  Apoi^ilea.  Tliis 
I  Jivine  seal  reveals  itself  to  the  heiirt,  \\xv\  if  there  is  iay*?tieism  in  discerning 
it  in  »nir  four  Gospels,  we  readily  pl<Mid  guilty  to  the  charge. 

**  Ajmii  from  this,  however,  we  have  reasons  enough,  based  on  positive 
inJVirmatioDj  for  concluding  that  otir  four  canonical  nanatives  art^  historical 
doc  uuients,  datmg  from  tlie  Hrst  eentury.  We  am  not,  thei-efurc,  at  liberty 
to  alti^r  thein  at  our  plejisurc — to  treat  them  as  a  kind  of  mosaic,  fragments 
of  which  may  he  capriciously  detached  and  re-arninged  in  artificial  combi- 
nations. 8nch  a  method  might  \w  reasonable  if  onr  synojitics  were  tmly  a 
mass  of  doubtful  traditions,  with  no  other  uniting  Ixmd  than  im  accidental 
jiixtiipositioiL  But  it  ia  not  so ;  they  give  us  a  consecutive  narrative, 
arningnl  on  a  detinitc  plan  ;  w^c  are,  therefore,  Ixjimd  to  t^ike  account  of  this 
plan,  to  e>c plain  the  particidar  by  the  general,  and  const^mtly  to  compare  onr 
f<air  <  lOsjieU  one  with  another.  This  ib  onr  only  way  of  esca^xj  from  that 
si'iiseless  use  of  the  arbitrary^  so  common  in  mference  to  the  Ctospelt 
blending,  dividing,  and  mutilatiiig  texts  the  most  distinct  ami  complete ; 
tn^ating  the  Gospid  Ijistory,  in  a  w»irtl,  like  a  iiietid  in  fusion,  that  may  be 
|ioured  at  will  into  any  mouKl  Truth  Iosvb  much  by  such  methods  ui 
tleaJiug  vnth  her;  they  are  deprived  of  all  excuse,  8i3  soon  as  our  canonical 
narratives  are  aihnitte<l  to  Ijcar  the  doubl«  im|nt!ss  (d'  the  time  of  their  origin, 
and  the  v^^itei^  to  whom  wo  owe  tliem.  There  must  be  an  end  of  that 
divination  which  detficlies  texts,  gently  or  othe^^v'i,se,  frum  the  coritext,  in 
iiider  to  educe  from  them  a  preconceived  idea — a  sure  method  of  discovL^ring 
i-very where  one's  o\ni  thought.  A  comparative  study  of  the  Gosjads,  which 
respects  tlie  onler  of  time,  and  seeks  to  determine  it  with  the  most  scrupu- 
lous C4ire,  costs  more  labour,  but  it  brings  mtuie  gain  to  the  searcher  after 
tnith."— <Pp.  204-5.) 

The  fii'St  book  is  cdosed  by  a  short  but  deeply  important  chapter  on 
"The  Doctrinal  Bases  of  the  Life  of  Jesus.'*  It  is  jiii^t  alike  to  ^L 
de  Pressens^  an*l  to  his  readei"s  to  give  in  his  own  woitls  tlie  sub- 
stance of  his  confession  of  the  faith  in  wliich  his  work  has  been 
<jornposed  :^ — 

*'The  doctrinal  and  strictly  theological  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
this  book.  It  is  not  my  province,  then,  to  establish  hoi*e  the  gi'eat  doctrine 
which  is  to  nic  the  central  point  of  Cliristianity^ — the  Divinity  of  Christ  and 
bis  incartiatioiL  .  .  .  Let  it  suftice  for  me  to  say  hen.%  that  I  accept 
nm-eservedly  the  prologue  of  Jolm's  Gospel ;  it  is  to  me  the  necessitry  intro- 
iluction  to  the  lite  of  Jesus*  Taken  in  itself,  opart  from  the  sulitle  conunen- 
taries  of  the  metaphysics  of  the  fourth  century,  it  gives  us  a  grand  and  simj^le 
idea  of  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  lly  its  first  worils  it  raises  us  to  the 
highest  conception  of  God,  showing  Him  to  us  befoii*  tlie  world  and  before 
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time,  ill  tlie  verv^  niysU'iT  of  the  Divine  lift%  the  etenial  r(!alizatioii  of  lov», 
the  union  of  the  Father  and  the  !^jii.  '^  h\  th»*  hoginuing  was  the  TVonl^ 
\mA  the  Wont  wiu?  with  (ttxl,  antl  tli<^  Word  wjis  iJod.'  Over  tlm  relatiQn  of 
Father  and  Son  hangs  a  saci-ed  vt'il,  which  no  hiiniau  tlieoiy  i;aii  pierce,  for 
anal{»f(ii'5  arf'  wanting,  and  language  is  niiequal  to  the  weight  of  finch  though t^s. 
Tht'  lightning  gleum  %v}iich  iOuniinatets  thene  deptlis  reyeals  to  us  a  living, 
loving  God,  who  does  not  iici  d  to  seek  in  thti  created  worh!  the  object  of  bla 
love,  hul  fintb  it  in  tb*^  iM-iiig  like  Himself,  who  is  his  perfect  image,  .  .  , 
cconling  to  the  |irologue  of  John,  the  uncreated  li^^ht  of  tlie  AVciwl  fifaofl 
OBie  niY8  into  the  night  of  a  world  sepaniterl  fruni  God  *Tiie  liglit 
shLneth  in  djirknciy*.'  But  when  the  world  is  to  Im?  ixidfH^nied  and  saved,  and 
man  liftcil  u|*  to  God,  then  'the  Wonl  is  made  fle^h  ;/  wliich  signifies,  not 
ftimjily  that  He  put  on  a  hnnian  budy,  hut  became  truly  man,  and  sniliject  t4* 
\%\\  the  conditions  of  our  existence.  Jesus  ( ■kriflt  is  not  the  Son  of  GimI 
hiddeij  in  the  Son  of  Man,  retaining  all  the  attributes  of  Divinity  in  a  latent 
state.  Tliiii  woidd  he  to  admit  an  irredncihle  duality,  which  would  do  away 
with  the  unity  of  his  person,  and  would  withdraw  Him  from  the  normal 
conditions  of  hun^an  Hfe.  His  nhedience  would  become  lOusor)*,  and  hi» 
example  wouW  he  without  aiijdicatirm  to  our  race,  .  .  ,  He  is  the  Hon 
of  Ood,  who  hiuj  voluntarily  al>a.<i*d  Himself,  and  this  humiliation  is  the 
heginjiing,  as  it  is  the  condition  of  Ids  siicrittee,  ,  ,  ,  Unless  we  wotUd 
fall  into  a  doctrine  which  would  make  a  phant^JJu  of  Christ,  and  au  iUimion 
fif  the  tfospel,  we  must  needs  admit,  in  all  its  inij»ort,  and  with  fdl  its  mys- 
tery, this  hnniiliation  of  the  Word, — a  truth  fiir  too  mueli  lost  sight  of  br 
the  tliuotogicid  scliool  of  the  fourth  contiuy.  .  .  .  Thus,  then,  the 
('hri«t  whose  lite  we  ai'e  ahout  U^  trace  is  not  tliat  strange  Messiali  who 
possi'sses,  as  God,  i>mnUcience  and  omnipotence,  while,  as  man,  his  know- 
ledge  and  power  are  limited.  We  believe  in  a  Christ  who  has  become  tmlv 
hkf  unto  ns ;  who  was  subjeet  U>  the  conditions  of  progress  and  ^*adniii 
development  of  human  life;  and  who  was  *  obedient  nnto  death,  evon  the 
ileath  of  the  cross/  "—(Pp.  ::i00-8). 

In  this  statement,  vmh^mimA  m  vr  /My  helkve  thai  its  author 
iiiiended  it,  he  seems  to  us  simply  to  express  tlie  faith  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  nnd  of  those  great  theologians  of  the  "fourth  eenttiiy"' 
of  whom  we  regret  tliat  ho  haa  even  seemed  to  speak  di-spararrmgly. 
Tloid>tlcss  it  was  the  controversi&3  of  that  age  which  first  made  the 
Church  distinctly  coiisciouw  of  tlie  truth  which  ahe  had  always  held 
implicitly  a,s  to  the  Person  of  her  Divine  Foimder.  The  special 
function  of  the  Church  iu  the  day  of  its  accomplished  triumph  over 
]>nganisDi,  was  to  declare  and  to  define  the  truth  revealed  in  sul>stance 
fVoui  tlie  beginning  with  regard  to  the  Godhead  aud  the  Incarnation 
of  the  Son  of  God,  Those  %vlio  believe  in  any  proviilential  guidance 
of  the  course  of  history,  can  scarcely  help  believing  that  the  work 
then  done  %vas  a  work  which  needed  to  be  done  once  for  all.  Tim 
declaration  of  that  name  of  the  Father,  the  Sou,  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
into  which  Christians  are  l>aptized  ;  the  acknowledgment  that  Jesiis 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  was  essentially  one  with  the  Father  and  the 
Hf»ly  Spirit  in  the  aame  Eternal  Godhead ;  and  did  "  for  us  men,  and 
for  our  salvation^  come  down  from  heaven ;  and  was  incaniate  hy 
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the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  and  was  made  man/'  even  "  perfect 
niaiu  of  a  rt^asonable  soul  ?inil  huiiiiui  flash  siihsisting,"  and  so  snh- 
sisting  that  neither  is  the  Godhead  alisorhed  hi  the  Imnianity,  nor  the 
manhood  in  the  Divinity ; — this  was  the  result  wrought  out  through 
the  many  conflicts  of  a  very  imperfect  age,  and  clierished  with  thankM 
acqtiiescence  V»y  the  wisest  and  best  Christiaiis  of  later  days. 

That  the  truth  so  declared  is  a  truth  which,  transcending  all 
hnioan  thunght,  can  hut  he  most  imperfectly  expressed  in  Ininian 
laognage;  that  any  part  of  it  taken  alone  may  easily  l>e  distorted 
into  sometliing  at  variance  with  other  truth ;  and  that  by  apparently 
coiTect  processes  of  deductive  reasoning,  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
from  one  pait  which  shall  contmdict  conclusions  similarly  drawn 
from  other  parts, — this  all  orthodox  believers  who  tliink  justly  on 
the  subject  will  confess.  To  say  furtlier  that  very  often  language  has 
been  uttered  in  simplicity  and  with  right  iuteution,  by  those  who 
were  anxious  to  maintain  Catholic  trutli,  which  showed  at  least  a 
disposition  to  forget  one  side  of  the  trut!i  in  tightiiig  for  the  other,  is 
only  to  say  that  orthoilox  Christians  have  not  always  been  wise,  and 
have  soraetiraea  understood  their  own  formula?  very  imperfectly.  It 
is  probably  quite  true  that  in  the  Middle  Ages,  after  the  victory  over 
the  Arian  tribes,  the  truth  of  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  so  over- 
shadowed that  of  his  humanity,  tliat  the  liglit  and  eomfoit  of  the 
Incarnation  was  to  a  gi'eat  degree  lost  in  practice,  and  our  I^ad  came 
to  he  regarrled,  in  the  popular  system  of  religion,  ratlK3r  as  the  .Judge 
than  as  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  And  it  can  soai^eely  be  doubted 
that  the  fated  Mariolatry  nf  niodeni  lionianism  has  b^en  encouraged 
and  develo]}ed  l>y  this  yearning  of  the  human  heart,  of  which  the  truth 
of  our  Lord*3  humanity,  Avdiicli  had  so  become  obscured^  is  the  divinely 
given  satisfaction.  Nor  will  those  who  liave  watched  the  curi'eiit  r»f 
orthodox  I'cligious  literature  in  England  be  inclined  to  deny,  that  until 
recent  years  there  was  danger  lest  those  who  wished  to  maintain  the 
Saviour's  Divinity,  or  to  repudiate  any  language  which  coidd  seem 
to  impute  sin  or  intimiity  to  Him  as  man,  should  be  led,  not  indeed 
to  deny,  but  almost  to  explain  away,  the  reality  of  bis  human  nature, 
and  lest  so  the  very  basis  of  confidence  in  his  sympathy  and  uf  the 
study  of  his  example  should  be  inuntentionally  destroyed. 

The  cuiTent  now  appears  to  be  setting  another  way.  If  there  be 
any  truth  which  is  increasingly  dear  to  believing  minds  in  our  own 
day  it  is  that  of  our  Saviour's  tnie  liunianity  and  consequent  sym- 
pathy. But  on  the  other  hand  our  age  feels  a  continually  inci'easing 
repugnance  to  distinct  dogmatic  statements  on  religious  subjects,  and 
seldom  takes  the  trouble  to  understand  thoroughly  the  meaning,  and 
is  consequently  incapable  of  estimating  didy  the  value»  of  those  old 
gi'ound-plaus  of  the  foundations  of  oiu-  laith,  which  were  drawn  out  with 
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pain,  amid  the  labours  and  eootlict.s  uf  the  fomili  and  fifth  centories, 
and  from  wliich  no  man  tlepaits  witliont  risk  of  building  \v^ollgl3^ 

It  is  to  be  regi-etted,  then,  that  a  man  who  writes  &o  thoughtfully 
and  learnedly  as  M,  de  Presseiisc  sh<uild  have  hastily  used  liin£:ua^ 
disparaging  the  fomudte  whicli,  if  only  they  are  rightly  understood. 
and  life  is  given  to  them  by  reference  to  the  historical   evolution 
in  Scriptum  of  the  truth  which  they  enunciate  absolutely  and  in  a 
negative  form,  are  really  safeguards  against  those  partial   and  dis- 
torted views  of  truth  which  he  so  justly  reganls  with    apprehen- 
sion.     He  must  be  aware,  and  cannot  mean  to  deny,  that  the  truth  of 
om'  Lord's  humanity,  in  soul  as  Mell  as  in  body,  is  as  carefully  fenced 
r«jund  as  that  of  his  Divinity,  by  the  Athanasian  and  Au^stiniiUi 
formula"  which  emlKjdy  the  verdict  of  the  fourtli  and  fifth  centurias 
ou  tlie  Apollinarian,  Eutychian,  and  Kestorian  controversies.     The 
hmguage  to  which  he  objects  is  indeed,  as  lie  has  shown,  entii'ely 
at  variance  with  the  facts  of  the  Gospel   history ;  but   we  l>eliev»' 
that  it  will  be  found  to  be  not  less  tUstinctly  at  variance  with  the 
language,  taken  as  a  whole,  of  the  gi^atest  divines  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries,  and  of  the  creeds  which,  under  God,  we  owe  to  theuL 
We  have  spoken  of  the  latter  lialf  of  the  volume  as   likely  to  be 
more  widely  read  and  valued  than  the  former.     But  from  its  natnre^ 
it  scarcely  admits  of  any  analysis.     It  deals  necessarily   with  the 
details  of  narrative  and  exposition,  and  must  Ije  estimated  first  by  ks 
success   in  treating  them,  and  then  by  the  vividness  and  justness  of 
the  geneml  impression  which  the  poiiraitiue  of  our  Lord's  eartlily  life 
creates.     On  the  whole  this  seems  to  us  wonderiully   lifelike  and 
t4nithfuh     There  are,  of  course,  innumerable  matters  on  w^hich  other 
minds  will  hesitate   to  accept  the  author*s  conclusions.      In  one  or 
two  instances  of  acknowledged  difticulty  and  comparatively   small 
inipoitance  it  would  seem  as  if  he  were  scarcely  acquainted  with  the 
latest  results  of  English  and  German  exegetical  investigations.      One 
such  instance  will  be  found  in  the  nr>te  (p,  22 Ij  on  the  census  referred 
to  in  St.  Luke  ii.  1,  2,  which  appears  to  have  been  written  in  i^oran* 
of  the  singularly  ingenious  and  ap[)arently  almost  conclusive  attempt 
of  A.  AV.  Zumpt  to  establish,  liy  a  combination  of  passages  in  Jose- 
phus,  Tacitus,  Dion,  &c.,  that  Quirinus  was  imict  Governor  of  SyriA; 
once  from  u.c.  4  to  B.C.  1 ;  the  second  time  (as  niiiversally  admitteil) 
from  A.D.  *>.     A  summary  of  Zumpt's  argument  will  be  found  in  Dean 
Alford's  note  on  St  Luke  ii.  1,  2.     ^Miether  accepted  or  not,  the 
solution  deserves  cei-tainly  tn  be  noticed.     We  do  not  think  M.  de 
Pressens^'s   translation  of  w^wrn  f^ytjuov^iJoi^roc  r.  2,  K.  b\^  **  before 
Quirinus  was  Governor  of  Syria"  can  be  defended  by  irpC>T6^  jtiov  in  St. 
John  i.  15,  or  is  at  all  tenable.     The  same  note  treats  with  far  too 
much  tenderness,  thongh  rejecting  it,  a  strange  misinterpretation  of  the 
sime  passage  proposed  by  M.  Henri  Lutteroth.     Another  instnnca  of 
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the  same  thing  occurs  in  the  note  on  p.  229.  which  appears  to  h* 
written  in  ignorance  of  any  later  investigation  than  Kepler's  of  tlie 
remarkahle  conjunction  of  planets  wliicli  it  has  been  sought  to  connect 
with  the  appearance  of  the  star  to  the  Magi,  Mr.  Fritehard  (see 
Alford,  hi  loco,  ed.  5th)  has  repeated  the  calculation  with  improved 
dates,  and  shown  that  the  true  date  of  the  conjunction  was  a.u.c.  747 
(not  748>  as  M.  de  Fj,  and  that  the  planets  were  at  no  time  withui  a 
degree  of  apparent  distance  from  each  other.  This  coiTection,  if  not 
fatal  to  the  supposition  which  M.  de  P.  (with  Dean  Alford)  adopts,  cer- 
tainly dimiiiishea  its  probaT>Llity  veiy  much.  It  is  difficult  to  sui>pose 
our  Lord*s  l>irth  to  have  taken  place  at  any  time  during  a.ux.  747. 
The  most  likely  date  (see  Andrews,  pp.  1 — 22}  Ls  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  a.u.c.  749,  and  this  date  is  accepted  by  IM.  de  Pressens*^  himself. 
We  may  notice  here,  that  by  an  unfortunate  misprint  in  a  note  on  a 
similar  question  at  p.  248,  A.U.C  717,  instead  of  7G7,  is  made  the 
year  of  the  iknith  of  Augustus.  There  are  other  mistakes  in  tht?  same 
note ;  and  Wieseler's  most  unnatural  explanation  of  8t.  Luke  iiL  1,  as 
giving  the  date  "  not  of  the  commencement  of  John's  preach ing»  but 
of  his  last  appearance  on  the  eve  of  his  imprisonment/*  is  adopted  for 
Wieseler  s  very  insufticient  reasons. 

On  these  minor  matters  we  think  that  the  author's  scholai-ship  and 
judgment  are  sometimes  at  fault.  But  such  blemishe.s  might  easily 
be  removed,  and  only  verj^  slightly  affect  the  real  value  of  the  book. 
Those  who  must  enter  into  such  questions  will  be  unlikely  to  depend 
on  any  one  guide  exclusively.  They  will  find  every  such  question 
intelligently  and  most  candidly  discussed  in  Mr,  Andrews's  unpre- 
tending but  moat  valuable  little  volume  ;  which  we  must  once  again 
recommend  as  fidl  of  infomiatiun,  very  clearly  an<l  simply  given,  and 
as  presenting,  with  sound  judument  and  with  truly  CJiristian  serious- 
ness, the  i>rincipal  points  in  the  story  of  our  Lord*s  life  and  miuislry. 

Tlie  real  value  of  M.  de  Pressens^s  treatise  lies  in  the  profound 
spiritual  insight,  and  the  loving  and  reverential  seriousness  wliich  it 
combines  with  a  truly  scientific  breadth  of  view.  No  reader  of  both 
can  fail  to  be  struck  at  once  with  its  points  of  coincidence  with  **  Ecce 
Homo/'  and  its  general  unlikeness  to  that  w^yj  remarkable  book, 
M.  de  Pressens^  aims  to  do  that  wdiich  the  English  writer  has  not 
attempted,  though  bis  title  seemed  to  promise  it.  He  tells  the  story 
of  our  Lord's  life,  and  presents  Ids  character  and  teaching,  botli  in  the 
mass  and  in  detail,  to  our  contemplation.  There  are  matters  on  which 
the  soundness  of  the  French  writer's  conclusions  may  be  questioned. 
But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  has  worthily  conceived  both  the  plan 
of  his  sulvjeet  in  Christian  tlieology  and  its  connection  with  the  Chris- 
tian's inward  life.  It  cannot  be  said  of  him,  as  it  may  of  the  brilliant 
and  impetuous  English  writer,  that  lie  has  left  out  of  view  large  por- 
tions of  bis  suljject.     Whatever  rlcfcct^i  of  execution  tlicre  may  be  in 
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parts,  there  can  Le  no  doubt  that  tlie  author's  grasp  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject is  a  master's  <,Tasp. 

We  have  placed  third  at  tlie  liead  of  this  article  the  second  edltiuu, 
dated  18G4,  of  Tischendorf  s  "  Synopsis  Kvangelica,"  of  which  we  have 
not  seen  any  notice  taken  as  yet  in  England.  It  is  not  a  mere  reprint 
of  the  former  edition  (1831).  The  text  has  been  revised,  and  very 
far  more  in  confonnity  with  the  views  of  what  has  been  called  the 
school  of  ancient  evidence  in  Greek  Testament  criticism.  The  read- 
ings of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  are  quoted  throughout  the  Gospels, 
and  appear  to  have  gi^catly  inlluenced  the  editor  in  his  text,  which 
differs  materially,  and  we  think  for  the  l.>etter,  from  that  of  liis 
"Editio  Critica"  of  1850.  It  will  probably  agree  in  general  witli 
that  of  his  forthcoming  rc\'ision  of  the  whole  Xew  Testament.  Id 
constructing  his  Harmony,  Tischendorf  diflers  from  Wieseler  oftener 
than  in  his  first  edition,  and  has  sometimes  entered  a  sensible  and 
decided  protest  against  his  view.  He  still,  however,  maintains  the 
theory  that  our  Lord's  ministry  lasted  only  a  few  months  more  than 
t7vo  years.  On  this  point  no  elaborate  argument,  we  think,  can  out- 
weigh the  ditliculty  of  finding  sullicient  time  for  the  three  great 
portions  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  each  evidently  of  considerable  length, 
namely,  that  in  Judiua,*  that  in  Galilee "|*  (inteiTupted  by  frequent  visits 
to  Jerusalem:|:),  and  that  in  rera3a,§  to  which  must  be  added  the  visit 
to  r>ethany||  and  the  time  s])ent  at  Kplimim.'i'  AMiatever  jiul'Tuent 
may  be  formed  on  questions  of  detail,  there  can  be  no  doubt  thai 
Tisclicndorfs  Syno])si'^  furnishes  a  very  convenient  aritingenient  of  the 
(lospels  for  mutual  compariscai,  and  ]u'ives  a  sensible  and  candid  sum- 
mary of  the  grounds  on  which  a  decision  of  many  ijuestions  connected 
wiili  their  lumiiony  must  depend.  The  indefatigable  editor  has  shown 
in  this  and  in  another  recent  w(»rk,  for  a  knowledge  of  which  we  are 
indebted  to  ^I.  de  Pressense?,  that  liis  incessant  lal)Ours  on  the  critical 
revision  of  tlu^  text  have  not  (lis(pialiHed  him  from  taking  an  intel- 
ligent part  hi  the  exposition  and  vindication  of  the  Gospel  history. 

We  give  one  or  two  passages  whicli  may  at  least  show  the  spirit  in 
which  M,  de  Pressense  has  c()utenii)lated  oiu'  Lord's  life.  Tlie  first 
shall  l;)e  one  on  tlie  relation  between  our  Lord  and  his  Forerunner: — 

"The  baptism  oT  Josus  marks  a  groat  epoch  in  his  hfo.  It  cniniot  Iv 
justly  brou^^'ht  forward  as  arj^aiing  aiiytlunj,'  a<^'aiiist  his  ]H'rfoot  holines.'s 
It  is  ovidfiiit  from  the;  (Jospcl  narrative,  that  this  ceremony  assiiiiiod  in  his 
cas<>  an  excei)tional  character.  Jolni  shows  (tlearly  by  his  hesitation  that  h<* 
knows  he  is  })aptizing  a  j)erf(ctly  holy  heimr.  ^Vhy,  then,  did  Jesus  submit 
to  be  baptized  ?  The  Baptist  himself  answers  the  question  by  this  signiti- 
eaiit  sayuig, — 'That  lie  shuiild  be  mach'  manifest  to  Israel,  theivfore  am  I 

•  See  St.  John  ii.,  iii.  t  See  St.  Matt.  iv.  12;  xix.  1 ;  with  parallels. 

t  Sec  St.  John  v.  1— x.  21.  §  St.  Matt,  xix.,  xx.,  with  much  of  St.  Luke  x. — xix. 

!1  St.  John  xf.  T  St.  John  xi.  54. 
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come  Ijaptiziiig  with  wsitor.'  Thus  the  l>rtptism  of  Clirist  was  first  of  all 
<le.sigiio(l  soltifiinly  to  inaiigiimtii  hjs  iiimiBtrv.  It  was  on  this  accfumt  it 
Wtijs  atteiiilt  (I  with  the  reniiirkable  cLrciuiistunnes  wliich  mark  its  importiiiice 
To  see  in  it  only  that  in  which  it  resscniblcs  an  oixlinjiry  bajdi-sui,  and  Ui  pass 
l^y  those  points  in  whicli  it  tlitl^rs,  is  tti  ignore  its  (liatmctivH  features^  and 
to  bo  ujitrue  to  historical  fucts,  Jolni,  tlio  ri'pri'seiitativi^  uf  tlif  t\\<\  cove- 
nant, is  commis-sioiied  to  proclaim,  in  thoname  of  thf  proph»!tHand  holy  men 
whose  legitimate  successor  lir  is,  that  the  nt'W  covenant  has  lirj^nm,  and  tho 
promised  Messiah  is  come,  iiut  this  kingdimi  nf  heaven,  wliicli  is  abrmt  to 
k'  set  nj>  on  the  earth,  will  have  for  its  snhjict.s  Immbleand  sorrowful  souls 
and  f'ontrite  hearts.  Tlie  haptism  of  repentance  is  the  affecting  symViol  of 
this  whole  ilispcnsation.  Is  it  Jiot  ht  that  tht;  King  i>f  a  repentant  jwople 
sh<ndd  Himself  prepare  tlieir  way  (  Is  Jle  not  identihed  with  the  race  that 
He  coines  tn  rejiresent  I  He  who  is  to  die  for  it,  may  Ho  not  for  it  irpeiit, 
;m<:l  Lf?ar  <i\\  his  heart  tlie  Imrden  of  its  moral  misi  riesi  In  the  Mossiie 
institutions,  ilefilement  w^as  not  eoidined  tn  the  diitiled  person  ;  eontaet  with 
sneh  an  one  i-emlereil  janiticatitm  necessary.  Here  we  have  not  simple  con- 
tact with  a  fidlen  race  ;  there  is  the  must  id^solnte  nnion  with  it.  This 
mystery  is  the  very  basis  of  redempticai,  and  it  is  not  more  difficult  to  atbmt  it 
on  the  hunks  of  Jordan,  than  in  the  garden  of  ( iethsemane  and  on  the  Cross. 

**It  would  1k3  erroneous  to  suppose  that  Jesus  received  no  grace  at  his 
haptism.  He  hnd  snhmitted  Hiiuseli"  wludly  to  the  conilitions  of  humanity. 
He  ilrew  from  the  springs  of  the  Divine  hf<?,  as  wc  ourselves  need  to  dniw 
from  them,  by  faith  and  iirayer,  'fhe  Holy  Spirit  was  actually  liestowed 
upon  Him  ivilh  a  new  richness  in  this  solemn  moment  ;  it  w.is  kis  royal 
anoint ijig  for  his  work  of  sorrow  ami  love, 

"The  next  day  after,  Ji>liu  met  Jesus,  nnd  poinkd  Him  out  to  the  two 
disciples  who  were  with  him  hy  these  signifirant  words, — '  liehold  thel^iimh 
of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world'  (.b>hn  i.  29),  He  would 
be  rc'idiiy  nnderstood  l«y  the  pious  Israelites  who  had  been  present  at  the 
morning  and  evening  siicriticc  in  tho  Tein|ih^  Lit  Jf  rnsalein,  sind  had  partaken 
of  the  Paschal  Lamb,  all  the  more  if  they  had  read  tlie  prophetic  ortieles  in 
which  the  promised  I'elivercr  was  i-epTesentGil  under  the  imago  of  a  victim.*' 
-(Pp.  !251-2.) 

Tin?  following  psLs.^age  toucljt's  011  a  subjivt  uf  well-knuwtidilhunlty; 

"  To  tlie  period  of  -John's  imprisonnient  at  Machaaus  belongs  a  remarkable 
i^pisride,  to  which  we  shall  reter  again  in  the  history  of  fjlnint's  jiublic  career, 
ami  from  which  very  exaggeral<Ml  conelusitins  have  been  drawn.  It  has 
lH-4fn  as^crti-d  ilmt  hus  previous  testimony  is  hran<hMl  with  >us[>if ion,  by  the 
j>imple  facf  that,  in  an  hour  cd*  doubt,  he  sent  two  of  his  disciples  to  ask 
JejsUs  of  his  mission  (Luke  vil  l*j,  :20).  But  where  do  w«'  tind  the  life  of 
the  soul  unfolding  without  struggle  or  retrogression  I  It  has  iis  alternations, 
which  will  not  bend  to  tli*^  laws  of  an  inllevible  logic.  John,  as  we  have 
said,  belong<'il  to  the  old  cuvonant  ;  h*'  lookid  for  a  speedy  and  glorious 
manifestation  of  Messiah,  ^lliis  manifestntiOD  tarried  ;  nay  more,  it  seemed 
til  I'ecefle  day  by  day,  for  th<f  more  Jesus  was  kuo^vn,  the  less  He  TVas 
ncknowleilged.  Here  wa-s  an  insolubh*  contradiction  for  the  Forerunner  ;  it 
pressed  Iiea\  ily  on  him  in  the  long  inaction  of  the  prison  life,  in  which  hi&i 
heroic  heart  \\as  wxniring  itself  away.  Is  it  strange  to  see  in  such  eiicum- 
stances  a  cloud  passing  over  his  fjiith  ?  he  must  know  little  of  huniati 
nature  who  can  S(t  ileeni  it. 

**  It  is  not  wonderful  that  John  the  Baptist  left  behhid  him  a  school  dis- 
tinct fnm  tlr-  litt!'*  \\\\m\y  of  thr»  Aponth^s  tmees  of  whifJi  are  to  lie  fmmd 
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i^ven  into  the  miiltlle  of  the  lirst  century.  His  religionB  point  of  view 
incoiiifilete,  Thi*  tnitlifulnesii  of  tlii^  evangelical  stoiy  corner  out  the  mom 
salienlly  from  these  eontrasts,  which  an/  inevitable  in  a  transitiim  perioti 
liki*  that  of  the  Forerunner,  Jesus  Iiiiii-self  <lest;ril>e*l  the  'work  of  John  the 
Brtjilist  in  a  manner  whicFi  explains  all  contmilictions,  *  What  went  ye  ont 
into  the  wilderness  fur  to  see  ?  A  man  clothed  in  soft  raiment  ?  Eehold, 
they  whi<'h  are  goi-geonsly  apparf^Ueil,  and  live  delicately,  are  in  kings' courts 
Hut  what  went  ye  out  for  to  see  ?  A  prophet?  Yea,  I  say  tan  to  yon,  an«J 
much  more  than  a  pr«jph<^t.  This  i^  lie,  of  whom  it  is  written,  Behohi,  I  send 
my  messenger  liefore  thy  face,  whic*h  sliall  prepare  thy  A\'ay  Tx*fore  thi?e. 
For  I  say  unto  you,  Among  thos4J  tliat  are  T>orn  of  women  there  hath  not 
arifw*n  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist :  l>ut  he  that  is  iexist  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  greater  than  he  '  (Luke  vii.  24 — 30).  In  other  words,  if  none 
among  the  servant**  of  Go<l  HnT|uu38e«  tlie  Baptist  in  moral  [t^rcatnes^  he, 
nevertheless,  iloes  not  pa«8  the  bonntlary  line  whicli  sejiarat^'s  the  two  testa- 
ments. Had  he  jiossesaed  greater  Iffjbt,  h<*  wouUl  have  been  less  heroic,  for 
there  la  no  work  k^j  nuble  as  his  who  prejiarejs  the  triumph  in  whicli  he  doe* 
not  share.  The  %*ery  dimneR**  ami  ini'*impletenej*s  of  his  view  onlj-  the  more 
juKtities  that  judgment  »>f  Christ's*,  which  is  a  Hiithcient  r^M^om pence  for  all 
his  Ifthours  and  suftt* rings.  *  Verily,  I  say  unto  ytni,  Among  those  that  are 
horn  of  woman  then?  hath  not  arisen  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist.*  '* — 
(Pp.  256-7.) 

We  take  another  fi  om  his  aecount  of  the  commencement  of  our 
Iyr»rd's  ministry  in  (talilee  :— 

"  Of  all  the  province's  of  Palestine,  the  moat  beautiful  is  that  in  which 
Jesus   now   lived  f<ir  several  months,  sc^ittering   every^vhcn:',  a«  He  pascal 
til  rough  it^  tht*  seed  of  I>ivino  tnith.     Galilee  is  distinguished    from  Jnd^ea 
hy  its  fertility  and  the  softness  of  its  landscapes.     It  has  not  the  wild  gnm- 
deiir  of  the  environs  of  Jenmalem  ;  plentifully  irrigated  hy  i^uiiierous  water- 
couraes,  it  spreads  before  the  eyo  a  brilliant  carpet  of  enamelled   verdure^ 
encompaased  by  mn^intiuns.     Tabor  is  a  grassy  dome,  the  outUnee  of  which 
»eem  chi>ielletl  against  the  sky.      It  is  esperiiilly  in  contrast  with  tlie  stera 
aspects  of  Juda'a  that  the  twift,  smiling  scf^nes  of  GalOee  impress  the  travelh*r. 
If  Christianity  was  to  Im?  the  olfgpring  of  mere  beauty  of  nature,  it  might 
ttssBredly  have   found  a  WMm^  enchanting  birthplace— such  as    the   golden 
shores  of  Ionia,  or  those  magic  isles  wliicli  rise  out  of  a  sea  of  a7;ure  on  th« 
shores  of  Asia   Minor,     The  most  striking  feature  of  that  part  of  Galilee 
which  "Was  the  jaincipal  scene  of  the  ministmtions  of  Je^us,  is  an   air  of 
«juietnes«  and  i^erenity  ntit  to  be  met  with  elsewhcrt*.     The  I^ke  of  Tiberias> 
even  afttT  so  many  w^ars  and  rttvages,  still  heai's  the  inijireiss  of  ciiJni  and 
pcacefnl   purity.     Its  wesl^^rn  shore  is  reached  by  the  last  slopes  oi  a  chain 
of  green  hills,  which  sink  undulating  to  tlie  water's-fnlge.     Oleanders  fringe 
the   b!ue  waters  ;  ojijiosite,   on   the   eastern   shoiH%  the   flood   bc^atis   against 
rugged  Ricks,  the  last  ramiiarts  of  the  wild  ctiuntry  of  the  Gadarenca      At 
the  northern  extn^mity,  the  Joixlan  loses  itself  in  the  lake,  to  reap[>ear  in  a 
foaming  sheet  at  tlio  soutliern  entl.     In  the  distance,  towanhs  tlu>   north- 
west, Hennon  lifts  its  sm>wy  peaks,  whicli  stand  out  against  the   intense 
blue  of  the  Syrian  sky  ;  while  a  little  farther,  t^i  the  southwest,  the  moui] 
tain  of  Safed  closes  in  the  hurizon.     In  the  radiant  hours  of  early  moniinc 
or  thoe©  of  an  empurpled  twilight,  the  lake  reproducer  with  exquisite  cliarrai 
in  its  still  miiror  all  the  accidents  of  light.     A  golden  biixe  sometimes 
over  it  like  a  heavenly  veO.     One  would  tain  wake  from  the  surround 
hills  the  eclio  of  the  holy  words  of  the  Mas^ter.     If  there  was  ever  itode 
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liea%'en  a  temiile  iiot  marie  with  Imnds*,  it  is  siir<4y  tins  coinitry,  the  tnio 
latul  of  the  (i<>sf*cl,  on  which  we  a-s  plainly  read  tlie  history  of  tho  ItedeeiiUT 
a."=^  in  the  papers  of  <mv  *ieiv4  h<ir»k8.  The  thon^rlit^*  of  *JhriKt  WL-re  cant  in 
the  moukt  of  this  tender  scene  of  nature  ;  from  it  He  drew  his  chosen 
emhleniB. 

"  No  douht,  in  order  to  form  a  jnst  idea  of  the  rtnintiy,  it  should  he  s^ccn 
animated  and  peojded  m  it  was  eighteen  centuries  ago,  insteud  of  as  it  now 
h — hran<led  with  the;  euise  of  Islamit«m.  Formerly,  on  the  shorRS  of  the 
lake  rose  numerous  towns^,  inliahited  hy  an  active  |iopulation  ;  the  jidiahit- 
ants  of  tlie  little  plain  of  rJennei^firet  gave  themselves  up  to  agriculture, 
^vhile  the  dwellers  on  the  whore  live<l  hy  Hshin^'  and  trading.  .  .  . 
'ITie^c  httle  citiea  eujtjyed  much  prosj^erity,  owing  to  their  excellent  sitTmtion  ^ 
they  were,  howevei\  reganled  rather  a«  villages  than  towns ;  tliey  had  few 
men  of  mark  among  tln*ir  inhahitjirits,  on  account  of  tlieir  distance  frt^m  the 
capital.  Each  of  them  had  its  syntigogm^  and  n^|iresentatives  of  the  various 
Jewish  schmils.  Tlie  Pharisees  and  ^Saddueoes  strove  for  influence  here  as  at 
Jerusalem,  but  their  cw^dit  was  far  less  than  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Temple.  The  population  wouM  be  Udf!mhly  clen.^e  in  so  rich  a 
diatricL  Tlie  lake  \sm  pcqietmdly  furrowed  by  the  hi^ats  of  the  hsliermen  ; 
nothing  was  more  easy  than  to  gather  a  multitude  in  the  o]>en  air  in  thin 
rtne  climate.*'— {Pp.  345-8.) 

Two  other  extracts  must  be  given  a.s  specimens  of  the  more  argu- 
mentative portion  of  the  book ;  for  the  controversial  element  neces- 
sarily in  our  day  enters  rather  largely  into  ^vrn'j  surv'ey  of  the  facts 
of  our  Lord's  earthly  life  intended  for  educated  readers,  gtill  more  of 
theological  students.  The  first  passage  is,  in  form,  a  note,  appended 
to  the  histoiy  of  the  resun'ection  of  Lazams : — 

"  The  n?HiUTeetioii  of  Lazani«  is  one  of  the  Gospel  fimis^  most  called  in 
question.  Tlie  silence  of  the  synoptics  is  first  urgt^d  against  it.  Strauns,  in 
liie  sarcastic  pam]>hlet,  *  Die  Halh«m  und  die  Ganzen,'  layn  e^special  stress  on 
this  objection.  This  silence  is  nnqiiestionably  a  difficulty,  but  it  can  be 
understood  if  our  three  first  Gospels  are  reganleil  as  not  the  writingB  of 
eye-witnesee.«i,  and  as  mainly  intended  to  record  the  events  in  Galilee. 
Lange's  explanation  (*  I^eljen  Jesu,*  iii.,  pp.  1,  132),  winch  considers  the 
silence  of  the  synoptics  as  dictJited  by  iiolicy,  for  the  safety  of  Lazarus, 
appears  to  us  t^jo  ingenious.  It  would  have  heeii  necess^ary  to  cany  Huch 
]>recantions  nuicb  further,  and  to  have  withheld  all  proper  names.  If  in 
the  synoptics  we  liave  no  account  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  we  have 
allusions  to  the  facts  immediately  eoinieet<Ml  with  it.  Tlius  Mark  (xiv. 
3—9)  recoixls  the  act  by  which  ^lary  of  lletiiany  expre^'^ef^  lier  hearty 
^Tatitude  for  the  resurrt^ction  of  her  brother,  Still  furtlier,  all  the  Gosjicls 
Kj.fref*  in  relating  the  triumphal  entry  of  .lesus  into  .lerusalora,  and  the 
implacahle  detenaination  of  tlie  Sanheilrim  to  strike  a  decisive  Idow.  Apart 
from  the  resurrt^ctiou  of  l^iainis,  iieitlier  the  entlnusiasm  nor  the  outhni'st  of 
hate  are  accounted  for.  There  was  nothing  to  ,su|;)^est  either  in  the  Bojouni 
in  PeTtea.  Some  great  event  must  have  trauRjiired  between  the  previous 
visit  of  Jesus  to  the  holy  city  und  his  triumphal  entry.  John  alone  bridges 
over  the  gap.  The  very  tone  of  the  narrative  ha.^  a  ring  of  genuinenefls 
which  at  iUjce  strikes  the  unhia^sed  reatler.  The  explanations  given  by 
those  who  dispute  its  veracity  are»  to  ns,  so  many  confirmations  of  the  tnitk 
I  8hall  not  refr'r  again  tc*  that  of  ^L  Kenan,  alhiileil  to  al)ove ;  it  lias  been 
doomed  to  Hdkule,     liaur,  and  after  him,  >L  Kr\ illi .  r<v«nl  the  account  of 
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diB  frirt**  **  s  gjnilKilical  iiltudiataoii  of  the  woids,  */  mH  Ar 
mm!  ih€  14^'    B«l  titk  18  a  putxiitoiis  mppositioii,  wiikh  does  nol 
llio  effult  wbkh  folbmn,  cti4  whirh  is  appoaed  to  tl>p  cJiaraetcT  of  the  j 
tiw^    i^lnMiMy  fkiihful  to  hi«  system,  reganii  it  not  as  a  philosophSral  mTtlv 
biii  M  the  f«fl«ictioii  of  the  Ipgendsry  miracles  of  Elijah  and  FJi*^?* 
ualcH  ibR  jmmtire  of  the  foarth  Gospel  the  ranlt  of  the 
rttiohiitiitton  thiit  can  bo  cooceiTeiL     This  Gospel,  accordli}^  to  him, 
l^lcifti  from  8t.  Luk«  thi*  Luzams  of  the  parable,  and  h^s  fuliiJIetfi  IheT 
qf  thi'  nv\\  liiiiii  by  raij$inf^  him  from  the  dead  (see  '  Vie  de  Jt^us«'  p.  4iC 
A  miini*UotiH  tbf^ry  !     We  iind  in  this  hypothesis  the  same  eoafanoii  m  ^ 
thi*  [M^ptiLar  litgetid.     At  Bethany  the  trav^^ller  is  ahowxi,  opposite  the 
of  Loztinis,  iiial  of  the  rich  man.     Thus  overstrained  ertUeisiii  hlendi 
vuloar  foble.     We  will  nrit  discuiw  the  theory  of  apparent  death  maint 
by  8ch«nkeL     Martha's  ob»ervalion  \inth  reference  to  the  s»tate  of  tJie  ^ 
eoneloaiTaly  ieit  thiH  a^ide,     Sehleiermaeher,  in  his  remariu  on  the  *  Vie  i 
J^us^'  feema  to  nhrinJc  fr<:»m  hi^  own  theory  of  the  mere  eemblaiice  of  i 
He  dtAtin^uiAticM  thi^  re^^urreetion  from  the  otheis,  a^^rTljiiig  it  dticcUj  I 
the  Divine  fiower  invoked  by  Jesus  {'  Leben  Jesu,^  p.  233).      KwnJd 
the  authenticity  nf  the  narrative^  but  reproduces  it  without  conunenl  (i 
V.  405-7)/— (Pp.  444-5.) 

The  ether  \mmn%%  relates  to  difficulties  felt  in  the  different  nar- 
rativefl  of  our  LMinFa  own  Kesun-ection,  and  the  iinbelievino^  attempts 
to  oxjjlain  tlie  te.stininny  Viorne  to  the  fact,  without  admitting  the 
reality  of  the  fact  itself: — 

**Thp  riwirreetion  nf  Jo8U8  Christ  is  a  truth  of  suchcentml  tmportanci*  to 
< 'hriMtifinity,  that  vvi'  tMiin<it  ront^^nt  ourselvos  ^vitli  a  suuple   Rt^tetnent  of 
thi*  fjictd,  hut  f«M'l  ImuuhI  to  tinswer  the  princijial  uhjeetioii^  brought  against 
it.      In  tlin  fir?^t  \\i\\i'\\  there  bus  Imen  a  very  exag^'erated  stat^^nient   of  tht* 
th8crejiani'io8  aniou;^  tin?  <  ro8[>el  narratives  of  the  tfvent.     We  do  not  tlispute ' 
thoHo  diftL-repaiK  ie«,  and  Wf  make  no  ciniui  to  do  away  with   them   on  anf 
prticoneeivi'd   Hystcm  ;    but,   t'Mtiiiiiitrd    at    their   proper  value,    thoy    nev 
imHume  i\\\'  importuiiLH'  of  irriM'orifiJaldr  cniitradictions.     Tliey  an?  periertlj 
natural iy  explained  when  it  iw  n'mmulKTi'd  that  only  one  of  the  account 
whiidj  we  pos«c^««  is  entirely  by  tin-  haml  of  an  i-yewiliiess.      These  ver^ 
tliJhM'(*iH"e8  Hervft  to  e.^hiblish  tlie  genuinnness  <if  tbn  fourth  Gospel,  by  lUs- 
roveriiig  to  u«  the  evident  tnicos  it  bnars  of  a  truly  primitive  aeeuunt.       If  il 
18  injhw'd  tTohu  (as  i^vorythini;  tends  to  tihow)  who  rt^lak'8  that  which   he 
Haw,  wr  paHHi*!ss  aji  irrefragalde  testimony,  f^o  miah  the  mor«?  eoneUiaive,  tluit- 
in  all  eMw^ntiid   fartii  it  i»  couHrmed  by  the  s^TiopticB.     From  all  our  fo 
(_io8t>elH  it  nppeai'H  that  rlosuH  rose  from  the  tomb  on  the  morning  of  the^ 
tlunl  day  \  all  agree  in  speaking  ot  a  vision  of  angek,  nf  the  doul)ts  of  the 
pioua  wonH*n  on  tlie  morning  of  this  gi-^'jit  flay,  and  of  the  obstinate  unbehef 
of  the  lUsrjploH*     Tlie  fourth  (iospi  1,  like  the  two  tii-st,  mentions  a  meetingJ 
in   (tabh'O  only  ;  while  those  who   have   precedetl    liim   ronfound    distinct  J 
i^vt'nts,  riohn   distinguishes   tliem,  and   reronciles   Mattheiv'a   st-ory,    which ^ 
Hpeaks  iHiiy  nf  rralik^r,  witb  Luke's,  which  speaks  ouly  of  Jerusalem,      The 
uir.onirrttMhh'  tiisrn'fnuu  irs  of  our  eanonifid  narrative8  are  prcK>f8  of  their 
porf««<'t  hoiji^st y,  antl  are  readily  accounted   for  by  the  strange  agitation  into 
which  the  itis<  iplt-M  w^tc  thrown  in  eonsiequenfe  of  so  unexpected  an  event. 

"  lii^siiie  thi"  ohjrctiims  of  {'ritieism  we  must  notice  tin'  principal  explana- 
tions of  the  i^ssurrvrtion,  all  t<^nding  to  r<?pudiate  the  miracle.  ,  .  ^ 
The  thinl  theory,  which  lias  rt^^ently  found  many  advocataa,  is  that  of 
viaions,     .     .     ,     Paul,  it  is  sairj,  puts  in  the  same  category  the  appeanmoe 
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of  the  rianii  Ret  I  rem  or  to  tlii^  dist^j^L's  present  at  Jorusalem,  ami  tlisit  to 
hims^K  on  the  r«ja<l  to  Dimifisrus,  whit-li  was  the  begijiniiig  of  his  new  life. 
It  is  concliiiled  thsit  tlie  varioii.-^  appearances  of  Jesas  after  bis  re- 
riiiiToetioii  belong  to  the  realm  of  imngiiiation,  and  not  of  fact.  Tlie  a]>o8tles 
believed  indeed  that  JesiL'*  was  risen  ;  the^'  were  no  rognes,  but  visionaries. 
8ueh  18  the  argument  recently  put  ffirth*  in  a  very  iogenious  ff>rnL 

**Wi3  may  give  it  a  pe rem ptoiy  reply.  It  is  certain  that  Paul,  in  his 
letter  t^j  the  C  'orLiithians,  intent Ls  to  speak  oS.  an  actual  appearance.  *  lie 
was  seen,'  he  says,  *  of  Janie?,  thr^n  of  the  Apostles,  then  of  me/  .  .  . 
Let  us  not  f  irget,  that  in  the  cliapter  of  the  Kpistle  to  tlie  Corinthians  in 
whieh  Paul  dechires  thut  he  has  seen  the  risen  ('hnst,  that  which  is  spoken 
of  is  the  IxKlily  i^esurrection  of  beMevers.  His  argiunent  would  fall  to  the 
f^Toimd  if  what  was  intended  was  only  a  simple  vi-sion,  not  an  actual  mani- 
iKstatioii  of  Jesus,  .  ,  ,  Thus  is  the  resuiTcction  of  Christ  on  the  third 
day  certified  hy  a  tradition  older  than  that  of  our  three  tirst  Gospels,  This 
triulition  is  not  only  contained  in  text*<^  but  is  ineoqiorated  into  the  very 
worship  of  the  Churchy  by  the  setting  ajiart  nf  the  lirst  day  of  the  week  as 
the  Lord*s  day. 

*^  The  hyjiothesia  of  visions  clashes  with  the  most  elementary  principles  of 
psychnlogy.  How  can  we  snppose  tho  repetition  of  the  same  delusion  in 
many  iliife rent  minds  ?  8uch  a  coincidenee  would  be  eonceivahle  only  in 
an  atmospluTi?  of  heated  and  fanatical  expin:tati(>n  of  ii  partieuhir  event. 
Now  it  is  indisputable,  from  all  evidence,  that  despondency  was  de^]>  antl 
geneml  in  llie  young  Church,  It  was  from  that  upper  ehamljer,  the  doors 
of  which  were  closed  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  in  which  was  heard  only  the 
voice  of  sighs  and  lamentation,  that  the  assurance  of  tliis  greatest  of 
mintcle^  burst  forth  spontaneously.  How  could  tlmse  who  were  »o  alow  to 
believe  in  the  event  have  been  it^  inventors  1 

"And  yet  they  did  lielieve,  and  this  faitli  in  the  resurrection  became 
their  lever  to  move  the  world.  What  will  account  for  such  a  change? 
*  Christ  is  risen,'  replies  the  Chunh  ;  and  unless  wx-  are  prepared  to  abandf>n 
the  principle  <>f  causality,  we  feel  driven  to  the  same  conelusion  ;  for  in 
attestation  of  the  fact,  she  shows  us  not  t>nly  the  disciples  nt  Jerusalem 
elevated,  contirmed,  transformed,  ami  sealing  tlieir  faith  iu  this  event  with 
their  lilood,  hut  rludaism  and  Paganism  vanquished,  one  world  crumbling 
away,  another  rising;  she  shows  us  all  generations  of  Christians  coming  in 
succession  to  deri\e  strength  and  consolation  from  this  eternal  fact  The 
Christian  Church,  as  young,  as  living  to-day,  as  eighteen  centuries  ago,  does 
not  rest  upon  a  vision  or  a  lie  1  Wliether  we  contempIat<i  the  circumstances 
which  preceded  this  day,  or  the  groat  events  which  have  followed  it,  it  is 
not  possible  to  place  anything  hut  the  ^.jreat  fact  of  the  resurrection  between 
the  blank  despair  of  the  evening  and  the  exultant  joy  nf  the  morning,  with 
all  its  mighty  results  for  mankind./* — (Pp.  546-52,) 

We  would  fain  have  extracted  the  beautiful  passage  Qip,  539-60) 
which  concludes  the  whole  work,  but  that  its  theme  is  almost 
too  sacix'd  for  crititdsni.  We  say  with  all  sincerity  that  we  have 
found  iiotliing  in  the  voliuue  nnwoiiby  of  the  reverential  humility 
of  the  solemn  act  of  adoration  nt  its  close. 

Thei-e  are  ]iassages,  no  doubt,  wliich  the  timidity  of  some  good  but 
not  wise  believers  will  regard  as  dealing  too  freely  witli  the  mere  out- 
ward letter  of  the  Gospel  narratives-    The  author  honestly  and  fearlessly 

•  By  Strauss  in  liis  **  New  Lif<?  of  Jetiu/* 
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avows  that  be  \\m  \m  A  priori  thcoiy  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Go8i>eIs, 
and  finds  the  actual  facts  of  their  mutual  relation,  their  inter-depend- 
ence, their  variations,  in  minor  niattuTS  even  their  discreiKinci 
entirely  incompatible  witli  some  of  the  theories  which  have  l»eeil' 
most  confidently  propounded  as  essentfal  parts  or  conditions  precedent 
of  Christian  belief.  But  no  man  can  hohi  more  fii-nily  the  p>erfec3 
truthfulness  of  each  Evangelist ;  no  one  is  moi-e  entirely  persuaded 
the  deep  harmony  between  them,  the  substantial  unity  of  repre- 
sentation whicli  lies  beneath  the  diversity  of  outward  form 
colouring.  Xo  man  more  iirndy  lielieves  than  M,  de  Pressensi  thi 
the  four  Gospels,  separately  and  together,  are  the  casket  divinely  given 
to  the  Church,  in  which  it^?  one  ine.stimable  treasure,  the  life-giving 
knowledge  of  the  Saviour,  is  enshrined. 

Those  wlio  seek  that  treasure  there,  under  the  teaching  of  the 
same  Spirit  who  prompted  the  Evangelists  to  \nite,  and  wl 
so  controlled  and  direct^^d  their  labour  that  its  results  should  W 
adequate  to  all  the  demands  of  the  Di\dne  purpose  in  their  ministry, 
will  never  fail  to  fin*!  all  wliich  tlieir  real  need  rcfxuires.  In  th 
wonls  with  whicli,  as  M.  de  Pressense  believer,  St.  Jolin's  Gospel  in^ 
its  earliest  form  concluded,  "  These  things  are  written  that  we  may 
lielieve  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  the  Son  uf  God,  and  that  believing  w 
might  have  life  through  his  name/'  He  who  beheves  that  tlie  Gos] 
were  so  given  for  such  an  end,  has  good  reason  also  to  be  assured  that 
the  ni%'er  did  not  suffer  any  ernjr  to  find  place  in  them  which  could 
interfere  witli  the  attainment  of  the  end  for  which  He  gave  them. 

We  want  no  other  doctrine  of  inspiration  than  this :  it  is  for  honest 
examination  of  the  Oospels  themselves  to  show  wdiat  were  the  ohj«;i 
and  the  nature,  and  wduit  were  the  divinely  appcjinted  limits,  of  th 
special  w^ork  of  tlie  Spirit  in  the  Apostles  and  their  eompaniond,  of 
which  our  Gospels  ara  the  i-esult  He  who  believes,  indeed,  will  not 
l>e  in  haj^te  to  admit  contradictions  even  in  uiumportant  points ;  but 
he  will  be  stiU  more  afraid  to  accept  evasive  interpretations,  or  com- 
plicated and  artificial  hypotheses,  for  tlie  sake  of  avoiding  an  honest 
recognition  of  the  existence  here  and  there  of  a  i^eal  difficulty, 
insoluble  in  our  present  state  of  knowdedge. 

Without  accepting  his  conclusions  always  in  detail,  we  cordially^ 
and  thankfully  acknowledge  tluit  M.  de  Pressense  has  shoivn  Englim 
theologians  in  what  spirit  every  question  connected  with  the  criti- 
<dsm  and  harmony  of  the  Gospels  should  be  treated.  He  has  written 
on  tlie  greatest  of  all  subjects,  and  has  written  wdth  a  simplicity  of 
intention  to  instinct,  with  a  ripeness  of  ability  and  learning  and 
Christian  wisdom,  and  a  largeness  of  apprehension,  well  worthy  to 
Ije  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  so  great  and  sacred  a  theme 
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UnitftTiUjf  Edu^atton  iu  irtkimt.  By  WitLJAM  K  SifLLfVAK.  Tio- 
temoT  of  ChiomistTj  to  the  Catholic  Uuivorsitj  of  Ir«^Uiid.     Dublin  : 

VnivtTtltjf  Education  in  Irttand,  Bj  J.  £.  Uaiukkh,  Profeaaor  of 
Jonsprodmoe  nxid  Politico]  Econotnj,  Queen's  C<illi?fe,  GaJvaj. 
Loodoa :  MftcmilUn  &  tU    18^. 

Fmdem  si  JEtfvra/ioM,  ^hai  it  mtant,  Bj  Jams»  Lowkt  Wbittle:. 
A,B.«  Trinitj  Ca)l««e,  DubJiii.    Dublin :  Hodges,  Smttli,  A  Co.    T8M. 

IT  is  of  no  alight  iniiiortance  that  menihers  of  the  Church  of  Enf^kiid 
should  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the  Irish  University 
question,  wliich  has  m)w  entered  upon  a  critical  phase;  and  with  the 
aid  of  t!ie  veiy  able  pamphlet,  the  title  of  which  stantls  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  we  propose  to  examine  hrieHy  what  the  issues  raised 
really  are,  so  that  our  re^iders  may  better  com|)i'ehend  in  wliat  way  it 
is  desirable  that  they  should  be  settled. 

The  position  of  iiilnirs  is  this:  the  institution  known  as  tlie  ('atho- 
lie  University  of  Ireland  is  seeking  from  Governiueut,  not  as  formerly, 
a  charter  conferring  on  it  a  corporate  charact-er,  and  recognising  its 
right  to  confer  degi'ces  upon  its  students,  but  simply  facilities  ena- 
bling those  wliom  it  has  tmined  to  obtain,  upon  examination  betbre  a 
properly  constituted  puhlic  examining  body,  pulilic  ilegrees  and  certi- 
ficates in  arts,  science,  medicine,  and  law,  whicli  shall  place  tliem  on 
an  equal  footing,  in  starting  for  the  race  of  life,  with  the  graduates  of 
uther  universities.  The  authorities  of  the  Catholic  University"  con- 
sider that  they  have  a  strong  case.  Since  the  design  of  the  institution 
was  first  taken  up,  in  1850,  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  one  of  tlie 
ptKjirest  populations  in  Euroj>e,  have  nu'sed  and  applied  the  sum  of 
£130,000  to  found  and  support  the  university*  Four  Faculties 
have  been  organized, — those  of  Theology,  Medicine,  Philosophy  and 

•  Professnr  SuUivan,  p.  23. 


Letters  (correspondiDg  to  tlie  "Arts"  of  an  English  university),  and 
Science,  Evening  classes  have  been  opened,  colleges  and  grammar 
schools  in  clifierent  parts  of  Ireland  have  been  affiliated,  and  the  pro- 
fessorial leetmx'S  have  been  quite  as  well  attended  as  there  was  any 
reason  to  expect,  considering  that,  except  in  the  medical  school,  the 
course  of  instruction  did  not  terminate  in  the  weO-undei'stood  distinc- 
tion of  a  dej^a^e.  Coiisiderable  ^jrogix^ss  liius  Ijcen  luade  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  library,  and  of  scientific  collections,  ^or  has  any  one  ever 
pretended  that  the  Irish  liomiin  Catholics  have  not  been, 'as  a  people, 
as  nearly  unaoimous  as  the  natmi*  of  the  hiinmn  mind  admits  un  this 
question,  or  that  they  have  not  worked  earnestly  for  the  realization  of 
the  desi«,m.  Tlie  '*  dissentient  element,"  such  as  it  is,  shall  be  duly 
taken  into  account  presently. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  on  what  ground^ — so  much 
ha\ing  been  already  effected  by  private  enterprise — the  very  moderate 
clsiirii  al)ove  described,  as  made  on  lielialf  of  their  students,  sboidd  be 
denied  to  the  authorities  of  the  university  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment. I  hit  lliere  are  other  }  parties  in  the  educational  field,  whose 
position  and  intexTsts  must  hr  understood  before  we  can  ^in  an 
ndequate  conception  of  the  tlitticidties  which  beset  the  question. 
Tliese  are- — I,  Tbe  Univei-sity  of  Dnbbn,  commonly  known  as  Trinity 
College;  2,  the  ra^sbyterians  iu  Ukter;  Ti,  the  teaching  body  of  the 
Qneen^s  Colleges  of  Cork  and  Chdway,  together  with  their  friends  and 
sympathizers. 

As  to  the  Univei-sity  of  Dublin,  whicli  repi^sents  the  Irish  Kstali- 
lished  Cluircli,  it  is  much  to  its  ci^dit  that  it  has  preserved  an 
absolute  silence  in  this  controversy.  The  Presbyterians,  burning 
with  traditionary  hatred  towards  the  Celtic  Irish,  and  satisfied  them* 
selves  with  the  operation  of  tbe  Queen's  College  and  University^  since 
they  have  ingeninusly  contrived  to  adapt  the  Belfast  Queen's  CoUe^^ 


to  the  purposes  of  a  trainin*. 
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Presbyterian  ministry,  and  to  procure  the  appointment  on  its  staff  of 
men  in  whom  tliey  !uive  full  contideuee,  are  endeavouring  to  deter  the 
Oovernment  from  tbe  desired  concession,  upon  the  ostensible  plea  that 
general  liberty  of  conscience  is  better  promoted  by  conducting  the 
higher  edu<;ation  on  the  principle  embodied  in  the  Queen's  Colleges 
than  any  otlier.  An  Irish  Presb^lerian  arguing  for  general  liberty 
of  conscience !  The  nheat  is  too  apparent,  and  Mr.  Sullivan  tears  off 
the  mask  at  once,  hy  proving  (p.  14)  that  wlien  tlte  scheme  of  the 
Queen's  Colleges  Wiis  tirst  started,  the  Presbyterians  were  veheiaentlv 
opposed  to  it,  and  have  only  changed  their  views  and  their  tactics 
since  they  have  "  modified  that  system  to  suit  themselves," 

The  learned  professors  at  Cork  and  tialway,  or  some  of  them,  are 
staunch  opponents  of  tbe  roncessinn.     And  this  too  is  surely  natural 
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enoujL*!i.  Are  tliey  not  put  where  they  are  to  **  lift  up  their  voice  m 
tlie  wilderness;"  to  eradicate  that  pestilent  nation  of  imtionality  which 
fitill  haunts  the  Irish  brain ;  to  fighf.  against  "  Ultraniontardsui,"  and 
pro  virili  park  to  extinguish  it ;  to  win  tlie  Irisli  i>eople,  by  the  per- 
suasive eh:)qneuce  of  their  h;!ctures  ond  by  their  general  enli^jhten- 
iiient,  ironi  the  ways  of  an  excessive  Teli**ious  faith  ?  And  now,  when 
a  rrry  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  their  students  from  year  to 
year  entices  them  to  acquiesce  in  the  fluttering  delusion  that  all  these 
gi^at  enterprises  will  he  one  day  ermvned  with  success,  nmst  it  not  l>e 
truly  d  i  sap  point  mg  to  those  rnissionaiies  of  enlightenment  to  see  a 
backsliding  Government  coquetting  with  **  intmniontanism,"  and 
actually  pnqiosing  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  great  diseouteided 
majority,  rather  than  waste  any  more  tijne  in  caiT}ing  out  the  \iews 
of  a  small,  feivently  loyal,  hut  most  insignificant  nn'uority  of  the  Irish 
people  ?  Accfjrdiiigly,  Professor  (■airnes  of  Giilway  has  written  a 
jvfiiiiphlct,  tlie  nliject  of  which  is  t^u  show  that  the  Government  are 
taking  a  retrugi'ude  step  ;  that  tliei^e  is  no  reid  dcnumd  for  any  extended 
facilities  f>f  university  education  ;  and  that  that  di-eadful  "  Ultmmon- 
tanism/'  and  Dr.  Cnllen,  will  he  the  sole  gainers. 

The  friends  of,  and  sympathizers  with,  the  Queen's  Colleges  come 
last,  of  whom  the  number  in  Ireland  is  so  small,  and  so  much  con- 
fined to  the  ofticial  class,  that,  did  they  stand  alone,  their  sentiments 
would  hiirdly  be  worth  examining.  Of  tliis  Irish  "dissentient  ele- 
ment/'— dissentient  from  the  habitual  feeUngs  and  hopes  of  nmety- 
niue  hundredths  yf  their  countrymen  ami  co-religionists,  and  therefore 
pcditically  valueless  and  powerless, — ^is  Mr.  Whittle,  a  lioman  Catholic 
barrister,  educated  at  Trinity.  Professor  Sidlivan  has  described  with 
such  adroirable  moderation  and  clearness  the  pusitiou  held  in  Ireland 
by  the  small  class  to  which  Mi\  ^Vlnttle  belongs,  that  we  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  the  passage  i — 

**  Catholic  judges  and  barristers  fomi  a  large  an<l  influential  element,  fif 
oitr  leg;\l  society ;  ami  if  lfi\rv^t?rs  as  a  whole  fxrcupy  tin*  iii-st  iatellectual 
pnsitioii  ill  society,  bow  much  greater  influptife,  coiupamtively,  must  Catholic 
lawyers  exert,  on  the  forraiitiou  of  opinion  in  r^atholic  society.  W(5  have 
8t^i?n  that  IIk^  majority  of  (Jatholic  b;irristt!rs  have  Inwn  educated  in  Trinity 
( ■nllege.  Tlie  edacatiou  which  a  Catliohc  could  n^eeive  tliere,  is  not  likely 
to  diivekip  those  higher  i|uali ties  in  which  oiir  new  society  is  so  deticioiit.  I 
have  nlrt^ady  stated  that  Trinity  College  could  not  perlbnu  the  fimctions  of 
an  educational  hmin  for  oiu*  iatenaediate  education.  It  Is,  if  possible,  still 
less  adapted  to  perfona  the  function  of  intellectual  centre  for  Catholic 
socacty.  Is  the  iatelleetual  life  which  it  transmits  to  Catholic  society 
through  its  Catholic  students,  in  harmony  with  the  moral  and  religious  con- 
stitution of  that  society  1  It  could  not  he.  The  Catholic  student  of  Trinity 
Colk^ge  is  an  intellectual  panjicr,  afhiiitted  by  sutferanee  to  its  halls.  He  is 
otfcTcd  the  mental  food  preparpfl  for  its  true  student^*,  whose  constitutiim  it 
suits,  whose  minds  tlirive  uiioii  it,  and  who  become  seLf-reliiuit  men — whose 
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(i[n iiiona,  even  when  pppjiidii."e«I,  ar«  their  own,  But  how  can  he  as^tfnil»t« 
u  bftt  must  be  unsuiUid  fur  hiy  constituticm  I  ITie  tone  of  the  place  w  n*it 
only  Protestant,  Liit  its  inonil  and  iiitulka'tual  atmosphere  is  pervadeci  by  a 
spii'it  of  ascendency,  wliich  mii&t  be  eminently  disagreeaT>le  to  high-iiiiiide>cl 
Catholic  gentlemen.  Catholics  may,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  do>  pass*  tbrongli 
it  without  loss  of  faith  ;  but  with  this  I  do  not  concern  myself,  I  only  refer 
to  thi>  mond  and  intellectual  action  of  the  place,  wliich  1  believe  to  be  good 
upon  Protestants,  but  which  fundamentally  changes  the  mode  of  thought 
of  the  Catholic  student.  An  Irish  consen*ative  paper,  in  diaciisslng  the 
L|uestion  of  University  Education,  once  put  fonvanl  as  one  of  the  ^;freat 
claims  of  Trinity  College  to  the  gratiturie  of  true  Protestants,  the  subtle 
modification  of  Catholic  minil  subjected  to  its  inJitience.  I  do  not  object  to 
intellectual  infiuenco  v\mi\  men's  minds;  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
agents  of  education,  and  nniversitioa  are  among  its  be^t  instmnients.  But, 
in  ordiT  that  its  action  may  h^?  healthy  and  invigorating,  should  it  not  be 
untrammelled  ?  Are  the  p>sitions  of  the  Protestant  and  Cathoiic  students 
of  Trinity  College,  in  respect  t<i  the  intellectual  influence  of  their  te^chera, 
alike  ?  Tiie  one  can  accept  all  their  teaching  mueser\*edly  ;  the  other  can 
oidy  accept  one  jmrt  timidly,  while  he  must  forego  another  |(ai't,  llis  earlv 
ideas  must  l»e  in  perpetual  conflict  with  his  later  teaching,  and  inste^ad  of 
de-veloping  his  mind  according  ti>  its  natural  law  of  evolution,  and  boldly 
discussing  the  problems  of  philosophy,  he  becomes  suspicious  of  their 
tendency  and  w^eakly  sceiitical,  without  having  passed  through  the  mental 
[jrucess  which  makes  philosophical  scepticism  at  least  honest;  he  lo»e«^ 
enthusiasm  fur  int«llectiuil  truth,  for  his  mind  has  never  enjoyed  the  Uberty 
through  which  alone  it  can  be  recognised.  This  is  the  typical  pH&ufhm^m'- 
phk^  Englishman  :  his  mind  has  tlie  outward  form  of  the  mould  of  the 
natural  man,  but  the  internal  stmcture  is  wanting/*  • 

The  object  of  Mr,  Whittle's  pamphlet  is  to  dress  up  a  terrific  scaie- 
crow,  to  which  he  attaches  the  name  of  ''  UltramoDtanism,"  and  then 
to  ask  the  Goveninient,  *'  Is  this  the  monster  to  which  you  int^^nd  tr> 
sacrifice  us  respectable  Catholics  and  our  free  thought?"  Ko  one 
who  knows  anything  of  Ireland  would  think  the  views  of  this  small 
class  desemng  of  any  serious  consideration,  partly  from  their  utter 
political  insignificance,  partly  from  the  essentially  derivative,  dejieiid- 
ent,  auxiliaiy  character  of  their  ideas.  But  unfortunately,  many  of 
\\^  do  not  know  Ireland.  And  that  section  of  the  English  Liberals 
which  is  i-epresented  by  the  Daily  Mws,  adopts  Mr.  Whittle's  views 
ws  the  genuine  expression  of  lay  Catholic  thought  struggling  to  free 
itself  from  episcopal  dictation,  and  under  this  delusion  are  doiuu 
what  they  can  to  prevent  the  recognition  of  the  Catholic  I'niversity. 
This  singular  coalition  between  bigoted  Irish  Presbyterians,  free* 
thinking  Irish  Catholic  barristers,  and  niishiformed  English  LilieraU, 
threatens,  in  the  general  apathy  felt  by  Englishmen  respecting  Irish 
questions,  to  throw  serious  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  declared 
desire  of  the  Goverimient  to  consult  for  once  the  feelings  of  the  "reat 
mass  of  the  Irish  people. 

•  '*  Uaiveraity  Education  ta  Ireland,*'  p,  28. 
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But  the  object  of  tiie  present  paper  is  to  ai^eertain  on  which  side 
those  principles  are  found,  or  are  not  found,  which  naturally  eoiniuand 
the  adhesion  of  English  Churchmen ;  and  tliis  it  will  not  be  difticult 
to  discover.  Two  systems  of  education  stand  face  to  face  in  I  inland, 
— that  in  wliich  religion  forms  at  once  the  base,  tlie  cement,  and  tlie 
apex  of  the  edifice  of  instruction ;  and  that  in  which  i-eligion,  on 
account  of  certain  difficulties  in  the  way  of  btingint^^  together  student.-* 
of  different  denominations,  is  left  out  of  the  course  altogether*  The 
first  system  is  represented,  as  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  this 
country,  so  by  Trinity  College  and  tlie  Catliolic  rniversity  in 
Ireland ;  the  other  system,  as  by  the  Loudon  University  here,  so 
by  the  Queen*s  Colleges  and  University  there.  Now  the  only  ground 
upon  which  it  can  lie  reasonably  maintained  that  religion,  as  in  the 
Queen's  Colleges,  siiould  be  omitted  from  among  tlie  subjects  of 
instruction,  is  this :  that  its  doctrines  ai-e  so  uncertain,  so  much 
involved  in  a  maze  of  changeful  and  mutually  destructive  opiniuns,  as 
to  make  it  unsuitable  fur  communication  in  a  place  where  real  know- 
ledge, and  not  uncertain  theories,  has  to  be  impaited.  There  is  no 
sincerity  or  re^isonableness  in  tbc  pretence  that  religion  must  be 
excluded  in  order  to  bring  together  the  disciples  of  difierent  creeds  in 
the  same  lecture-room, — as  if  there  w^ere  no  other  alternative  between 
doing  this  and  depriving  great  numbers  of  them  of  university  instruc- 
tion fdtogether.  If  religion  be  true,  and  not  problematical  merely, 
then  it  must  be  the  ki^l\^i  truth,  and  the  truth  of  greatest  importance 
to  know  and  to  t4mch  ;  and  if  it  be  objected  that  Protestants  will  not 
receive  Eonian  Catholic  vei"sions  of  it,  and  vke  rersd,  it  is  easy  to 
answer,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  that  each  of  the  opposing 
religious  bodies  is  of  that  force  and  weight,  one  by  its  numbers, 
another  by  its  wealth  and  intelligence,  as  to  be  well  able  to  support 
one  or  more  iiniversities  for  its  own  members. 

If  religion  be  granted  to  l>e  true,  then  tlieolog}^  which  is  the  science 
of  religion,  must  be  a  real  science,  and  as  such  suitable  for  compre- 
hension in  an  academical  course;  aod  just  as  it  has  no  right  to  absorb 
the  ground  of  other  sciences  within  its  own  bonlei's,  so  no  other 
sciences  cmi  pretend  to  occupy  the  ground  of  it.  All  this  was  very 
beautifully  set  forth  years  ago^  in  Dr.  Newman's  "Dmeourses  on 
University  Education,"  Even  if  men  could  be  generally  persuaded 
that  religion  w^ere  indeed  notldng  but  a  maze  of  subjective  views,  the 
offspring  of  idealism  and  fear,  yet  the  meaning  of  a  world  emptied  of 
God  and  Christ  has  1)ecome  so  clear»  the  w*orthlessuess  of  all  substi- 
tutes so  notorious,  that  the  nobler  soids  would  even  then  be  more 
inclined  to  bow  tow^anls  the  vacant  tbmne  wliere  once  sat  the  (Tod  of 
our  fathers,  and  to  supply  the  place  of  extinct  tlieolog}^by  a  perpetual 
threnody  of  despair,  tlian  to  acquiesce  in  a  lifeless  system,— the  sug- 
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gestion  of  the  mere  intellect, — which  l«nished  the  idea  of  God  out  of 
the  university  and  out  of  the  world.  Tliis  was  remarkably  shown  in 
the  eas^.'  of  the  late  Arthur  Hugh  Clough.  Compelled,  as  he  thought, 
by  the  advances  of  modem  criticism,  to  renounce  every  form  of 
religion,  considered  as  a  positive  system  of  facts  and  doctrines,  his 
mind,  which Jiad  nothing  in  common  with  the  self-satisfied  temper  of 
the  orduiarj'  missionary-  of  imbelief,  became  a  prey  to  pain  and 
despair  unutterable.  AMio  that  knew  him  and  loved  him  did  not 
mark  the  cloud  of  settled  Siidness  which,  through  all  his  later  years, 
hung  upon  that  massive  glorious  forehead,  and  dimmed  the  light  of 
those  sweet  j ►en j;t rating  eyes  ?  Tlie  cause  was  manifest.  He  thought 
tliat  the  world  and  he  had  lost  theu'  Father ;  and  no  mj'stic  charm  of 
poetr}',  though  he  was  a  true  poet — no  research  in  art  or  literature, 
thougli  he  was  a  bom  critic,  could  make  him  feel  otherwise  than  as 
an  oq>han,  son-owing  over  a  lost  inlieritance  of  love  and  light.  Truly 
this  kind  of  denial  savoui-ed  much  more  of  faith  than  the  indolent 
acquiescence  of  many ;  this  despair  showed  what  it  would  really  be — 
glibly  as  free-thinkers  discuss  and  anticipate  the  prospect — ^to  lose 
Christianity  out  of  the  world. 

"  Yc  hills,  fall  on  us,  and  yc  mountains,  cover! " 

Clough  was  one  of  tlie  best  of  men  ;  the  purity  and  sincerity  of  his 
character,  the  sensitiveness  of  his  conscience,  inspired  all  who  came 
near  with  unspeakable  respect  and  affection,  lie  is  gone  where  all 
grief  and  doubt  are  healed :  and  tliose  who  loved  hun  feel  as  certain 
as  they  can  of  anytliing  in  morals,  that  lie  lias  found  there  the  Father 
and  the  Saviour  whom  in  this  wcjrld  he  believed  himself  to  have  lost. 

Ihit  this  assuiiiptiun  of  the  ultra- Liberal  school,  wliicli  is  the  sole 
reasonal)le  ]>lea  fen*  the  exclusion  of  theology  from  the  educational 
course, — namely,  that  religion  is  a  mass  of  crude,  uncci-tain  opinions, 
— is  utterly  untrue.  The  nnmeiise  majority  of  Christians,  in  all 
countries,  do  at  bottom  hold  a  greater  number  of  first  principles  and 
articles  cjI'  belief  in  connuon  than  the  followers  of  science,  in  many  of 
its  departments,  have  attained  to.  That  there  is  one  God — infinite, 
all-good,  et(n'nal ;  that  Christ,  true  Cod  and  true  man,  was  sent  by 
his  Father  int^  the  world  to  h^ave  for  the  imitation  of  mankind  an 
exani])le  of  perfect  holiness  and  obedience ;  that  He  died  on  the  cross 
for  all  men,  rose  again  the  third  day,  ascended  into  heaven,  and  sent 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  power,  to  establish  his  Church ;  that  there  is  for 
each  man — his  work  in  this  life  being  over — a  final  judgment  and  a 
just  retnbution, — these  })riniar}' truths,  and  many  others  bearing  upon 
them,  are  taught  with  like  emphasis  in  the  schools  of  Eome,  Canter- 
buiy,  and  Geneva.  It  is  tnie  that  liome  goes  on  to  maintain  that 
the  Church  founded  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  provided  with  a 
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machinery  enabling  it  from  age  to  age  to  teach  with  certainty  and 
autliority,  not  only  these  primary  truths,  but  many  others  deduced 
therefrom  ;  while  Canterbury,  without  utterly  rejecting  the  tradition  of 
the  Church,  deems  that  the  surest  test  and  touchstone  of  the  truth  of 
her  teaching  is  the  written  record  of  Christ's  words  and  works,  which 
has  descended  to  us  from  the  apostolic  age ;  and  Geneva  (including  in 
the  term  all  forms  of  dissent)  breaks  with  the  Christian  past  alto- 
gether, and  trusts  solely  to  the  guidance  of  the  record.  Nevertheless, 
— puttmg  prejudice  and  the  odium  theologicum  aside, — is  it  not  clear 
that  the  points  of  agreement  here  are  really  more  fundamental  than 
the  points  of  difference  ?  Can  the  students  of  geology  pretend  that 
the  first  principles  of  that  science,  if  science  it  may  be  called,  are 
settled  with  a  corresponding  definiteness  and  certainty  ?  Yet  geology 
can  be  taught  without  difficulty  in  university  lecture-rooms  to 
students  attached  to  various  systems;  and  so  can  chemistry,  and 
physiology,  and  other  sciences,  in  which  many  of  the  deepest  problems 
are  still  surrounded  with  uncertainty,  and  variously  solved.  Why 
then  cannot  theology  be  so  taught  ?  It  is  not,  as  has  been  shown,  on 
account  of  its  greater  imcertainty ;  it  is  simply  because  of  its  trans- 
cendent influence  over  the  heart  and  life  of  man. 
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(Jntlmlratia  :  a  ComtlMtonal  History  of  CathedraU  of  tJte  Wvsteiyi  ChurtJ*^ 
hf'iHifau  Ar  count  nf  fhr  van'oiw  Digvttkiij  OJprrSy  and  Mtfii^stries  tf/  their  § 
Mrmi^trs^  tjv.     By  MAi'KKNzrE  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D,,  of  Exeter  College^' 
C  Jxlbril,  rneceiitor  and  I'reheudary  of  the  (''athedml  Church  of  Chi- 
L^hi^stor,  ^v,.f  &c,      Lciinkm  :   Masters, 

]Vf  K.  WALC'0TT*8  TV]nit^ition  for  diUgenre  and  for  antitiimrian  attaiixmentv^ 
^'*'  led  us  to  ojK'n  his  "Constitutiuoal  History  of  Cathedmls  **  with  the 
i*xpectation  of  iindinjij  in  it  a  colhction  of  inter<\sting  facts  skilfully  brought 
to  bear  upon  Ihy  iUu.stmtion  *d'  ilie  past  and  present  condition  of  those  greitil 
ectdesia-^ticjil  iiislitutions.  Tlie  facts,  indeed>at'e  therti  in  abnndatice  ;  many  of  ' 
them  iuriuiu^,  sniiis^  of  thtm  interesting  and  important.  But  the  facts  thera- 
selves  are  nnt  sn  iHinierijnts  us  at  first  ;?ij;,dit  might  he  supposed.  If  we  simply 
turn  over  the  li'uve.s,  they  seem  tu  liristle  with  fact«  and  iigiu^es,  and  the 
one  thii^g  wanting  would  o]>pear  to  Ise  an  index,  which  might  enable  the 
reiiiler  to  re^irrange  for  Ins  ^^^^u  eonvenienre  the  mattt*r  presenti'd  to  him-  It 
ia  a  pity  that  Mr,  Walcott  has  not  pruvided  s^neh  an  index,  lie  might 
have  detected,  while  yet  there  was  time  to  remeily  the  evil,  the  multitude  of 
repetitions  wlii<di  hi^  ImjoIc  contains.  As  it  is,  the  student  has  to  gather  the 
infommtion  which  he  seeks  out  of  a  mass  of  names  and  dates  strung  together 
with  little  more  of  an-angement  than  this,  that  the  ehief  olficers  in  the  several 
cathedrals  are  descriljod  in  the  onier  of  dignity  or  precedence,  tho  inferior 
members  aeeortling  to  tlie  alpliahetical  position  of  their  namcs»  There  is  not 
t?o  much  as  a  running  title  to  atlbiti  him  a  guith^  to  the  whereabc»ut*s  of  a 
statement  of  which  he  luay  he  in  search.  lux'n  the  arrangement  wluch  is 
adopted  is  not  steadily  adhered  to.  But  it  is  nntVur  to  make  statements  such 
as  these  without  luinging  forward  some  evidence  to  suj^j^ort  them.  A  very 
iiagrant  case  of  re]ietition  is  to  be  foil  ml  *mi  pagi*  fjo,  whore,  speaking  of  the 
sub-ilean,  Mr.  Walcott  says,  that  the  ( Ecclesiastical)  "(Commissioners 
a^ueatered  the  estates  of  the  ofUco  ut  Exeter."     He  then  devotes  eight  Une« 
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t<j  a  stfttemeat  of  tin*  duties  of  tbis  officer  at  Salisbury,  and  proc&edA,-^ 
**At  Exeter  tbe  fimf!tiuiia  have  wholly  ceased,  and  thi^  rst^tes  have  heen 
«eque«ter©d  by  the  (Jonuiiisaioiiers."  Hut  this  fades  into  comparative  insig- 
iiitic^nce  when  couipait^d  witli  tlie  ucmirreiict'  of  a  statemt^ut  respecting  the 
capitular  arrange mr-nlH  at  Llaudatf,  at  pp.  3C,  62,  CC^  and  with  a  ahghi 
viiriatinn  at  pp.  43,  li^D  ;  with  that  of  a  sijiuewhat  similar  airanf.'einent  at  St. 
DtividK  at  pp.  36,  13,  and  50  ;  or  with  tlit;  thn^etbhl  lumTtion,  at  pp.  31,  32, 
86,  of  the  Jiiahop  ol  Sulishnry  as  holding  the  Frelwud  of  Pottcrtie.  Tlie 
statenieiita  given  arr  not  ahvays  in  perfect  accordance.  At  p.  3fi  there  la 
mention  madt>  of  an  areh  priest  (grnud  prttre)  at  Lyons,  hut  no  such  person- 
flgc  13  fotind  in  the  list  of  tht*  digriitarie.'*  of  tliat  cathedral  {p.  21,  not«).  One 
officer  of  this  name  at  Sanigossa  is  mentioned,  p.  36,  tln^ee  liaving  l>ceii  enu- 
merated at  \x  20.  Three  diHerent  derivations  are  given  for  the  title  "curaal 
oanons ''  at  pp.  9,  87,  125  ;  tiiough  it  is  hut  fair  to  my  that  the  least  pro- 
hahle  of  these  {from  rnrtt  mint  is)  ia  given  by  Mr.  Walcott,  not  on  his  own 
autlu^rity  but  on  that  of  KilwaiuJs.  At  p.  151  the  lay  clerks  at  Exeter  are 
nieutioniid  as  deriving  part  of  their  income  freiu  tlie  tithes  at  Woedhay. 
The  facts  are  repented,  p.  162,  but  the  name  ef  the  place  is  given  con'eetlyas 
Woodbury.  It  is  senu  what  pravoking,  again,  iu  hrKl  notldng  said  under 
the  he^d  ^' Tre^iaiirer,"  r**specting  tlie  ffuunlatioii  of  that  dignity  in  Exeter 
Oatliedral,  aud  then  to  tind  it  brought  in  hy  the  way  at  p.  185,  under  the 
article  "Sacrist." 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  WaleolL  has  not  taken  nuue  pains  in  verit}4rig  his 
statements  resi*cctitig  the  present  condition  of  the  cathedral  iK^dies.  Miuh 
of  his  infonimtion  is  taken  from  the  Appeuilix  to  the  Catheilral  Commig- 
«ioiiers'  Ilepi»rt.  Statements  given  to  tlio  world  in  1854  camuit  safely  bo 
quoted  in  the  prtvseut  tense  in  1865  ;  and  a  careful  reading  of  some  of  the 
returns  will  lead  to  a  sus|ucion  that  they  represent  a  transition  ntate  of  tliin|i^ 
in  wliich  changes  had  been  begnn  hut  not  fidly  aceomplisljed.  In  one 
point  es|)e(?ially,  the  salaries  of  lay  clerks,  changes  have  hcnn  made  in  varions 
eiithedrals  since  those  returns  were  drauTi  up.  In  some  eases  fuller  informa- 
tion would  have  tulded  to  the  interest  of  that  which  is  st^ited.  At  p.  30  it 
is  said  that  '*  at  recent  enthntniziitionn  the  Arebhishop  of  (Canterbury  sat  in 
the  Dean's  stall;''  ami  at  p.  84,  timt  "  tiie  I'rimate  was  enthroned  in  the 
ehapter-house  of  Canterhury,"  Both  statenu^nts  are  true,  lait  it  should  have 
been  added,  that  the  real  enthroniznti m  anciently  tuok  i>lace  by  Ibe  Prior 
seating  the  newly  appouited  ^Vrchbishoti  in  the  ]iatriarchal  chair,  a  marble 
seat  which  was  formerly  jdaced  Viy  th*?  eastward  of  the  high  altar,  but  was 
removed  severLd  years  ago  to  the  south  transept,*  And  certainly,  at  the 
enthronizjition  of  tlie  present  Archbishop,  he  was  jdaced  in  the  tlirone  in  the 
choir,  to  iuilicate  hi^  authority  over  the  diocese  ;  in  the  marble  chair  just 
mentionetl,  as  Metiojolitan  of  the  province  j  and  in  tlie  I  Jean's  stall,  as 
head  of  the  catluulral  iHidy  ;  wliile  at  tlie  end  of  the  ser\  icf  lio  was  cun- 
ducted  tfj  the  r hapten*  house,  aud  then-,  liaving  bei^n  piaeeil  in  the  sSeat  of 
hommr,  received  from  all  the  membei's  of  the  cathedral  their  profciasion  of 
canouicjrl  obed ienee. 

Many  of  Mr,  Walcott's  extracts  frtun  the  ancient  cathedral  statutes  are 
instructive,  a-s  illustrating  tlie  nmnnem  antl  customs  of  the  times  when  they 
were  drawn  up.  It  reminds  one  *if  FalstalFs  proportion  of  bread  and  sack, 
to  find  that  each  i»f  the  thirty  canons  of  St  Paid's  had  tliree  loaves  and 
thirty  gallons  itf  ale  daily,  while  the  minor  canons  wen;^  allowed  the  more 
imxlerate  (1)  ^iijuitity  of  six  gallon**  to  two  loavea.     A  sad  picture  of  the 

•  See  the  nc count  of  Winclelscy'a  entbronization  in  Ilook's  "LiTei  of  the  Archbialiopi 
of  CiUittibur)',"  vol.  m»,  pp.  351  et  &9q. 
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state;  of  iiidiuls  hi  tli*'  foiutemith  €Gutiirv  is   sug;:jest4?d   by  the    partiLularsj 
recorded  nn  pp.  159,  l*)ri,     Therf_^  are  sfveml  iiit«3reHtin^'  furiiw  of  iuslij  ' 
tioiij  jiiul  otliers  mi^^ht  have  1m?i'ii  addt*d  ;  its,  fnr  iristiiiice,  those  at   Kxetcr,] 
where   every  iiieiidiJi'i"    of  the  eatln^dml  hody  is  instjdled,   from    the    dean^ 
to    the  ehorisU'i's.     FurthiT   infoiinaticm    ini^dit  have  been    j^nven    on   the 
subject  of  choir  feiust-money,  iiientioried,  pp.   1*)2,  l^U,  as  given  at  Exeter 
ant  I   ( 'hichester 

On  the  whole,  our  inipri^ssion  is,  that  tlie  bijok  is  well  ileHigncd,  and  con- 
tains a  great  quantity  of  vahiable  information  ;  hnt  th  it  it  rt^qniivs  strict 
t^^viHion,  both  as  to  e<iin position  *  and  in  veritinitirtn  of  sttit<.*nient,  to  make  it 
of  niueh  \\m  in  fra-warding  the  growth  of  a  healthy  pnblie  opinion  on  the 
nmtter  of  Avlnrh  it  ti'eats. 


Th*    Atjftititntuon  of  jE^dttjliiSy  and  the  BaechuuaU  of  Eurqnde^,     Tmus- 

lated  by  IIlxry  Hart  Milmax,  D.Il,  Dean  of  St.  PanlV.     Loudon  : 

John  Murray. 
Thf*  Afffnacttmou^   Chdephon\    an  J   Eumentfhja   of  ^Esfhfffm,      Tranalrttc»d 

into  English  Verse  by  A,  Swan  wick.     London  *  Bell  &  Daldy. 
Th:  Prumrih^m  Bound  if  J^schtjfm.     Translated  by  Augusta  Webster. 

Loudon  :  ^laemillan  &  Co. 

Among  many  tokens  of  the  gliiry  that  surrounds  the  great  names 
Ilonier,  /Esehyins^  Dante,  ]X'rhaps  the  most  signitieant  is  the  sjk^U  with 
whieli  ihey  draw  men  and  women  of  very  varying  degrees  of  power  and  culture 
to  the  wurk  of  translating.  Students  in  the  Hi-nt  dawn  of  ambitions  or 
^limply  loving  enthuaiasm,  stiitesnu'n  resting  from  i>arty  con  tests  or  oxhaufsting 
budgets,  gmve  divines  whose  histriries  or  eonmientarie.M  seem  enough  Ui  Ije 
a  long  life*rf  t^^k,  poet^  wduua  the  woild  rtnei-^'s  for  tlicir  own  wunls  of 
power,  all  are  drawn  on  as  liy  an  im-.sistil>le  fjv^cijiation.  Ejieh  foels  as  if 
something  had  been  left  unacconiplisbed  by  his  pn^deee^sors  which  he  st*c*s  his 
way  to  attain.  Eiich  is  probably  c^msciuus  that  he  has  faileil  to  satisfy  his? 
ow^n  ideal,  and  notes  a  thousaiul  defects  beyond  all  that  critics  have  pointed 
out,  and  loaves  the  field  still  open  for  the  enterprise  of  others.  For  all^ 
probably,  it  has  been  good  that  tliey  have  matle  the  eftbii.  The  work  has 
been  it8  own  reward  in  the  elevation  and  tr3inf|uillit\%  tlie  clo.ser  fellowship 
with  noble  mintls,  and  chwYT  insight  into  their  thoiiglit^,  wliieh  it  brought 
with  it  Few  have  failed  bo  utterly  as  not  to  wiih  n  the  circh'  of  those  to 
whom  the  great  poems  of  the  world  are  thus  made  familiar.  We  Welcome 
tliese  translations  of  ^I"lseliybit*,  accordingly,  as  ja'oofs  that  thc^  minds  of 
students  are  turning  to  the  ilmmatista  a>j  w^ell  a.s  to  thf  great  e]ae  poet  of 
(ireeee,  as  helps  to  making  English  readers  aci|uainted  with  their  mighty i 
and  half-prophetic  words.  Wonderful  as  am*  the  freshness  and  vivitlnesa  of* 
Homeric  pictures^the  touches  of  deei>  pathoH,  the  life  and  stir  of  battles,  in 
which  we  see  the  dark  blood  pouring  from  the  wuund«,  and  hear  the  din  of 
arms, — w^e  must  turn  t-o  the  dmmalie  poets  in  order  to  take  a  tnie  measure  of 
the  height  to  whicli  the  (Ireek  mind  could  rise,  the  musLiigs  and  question- 
ings  whichj  spoken  by  the  hjftiest  poets,  w  tdce  echoes  ui  the  hearts  of 
thousands.  Ilomer  iiuij  give  us  the  niytholngy  of  Greece ;  we  must  looli 
to  the  tragedians  for  its  theology  and  Theodiciea, 

We  are  t^^nipted  sometimes  to  wish  that,  side  by  side  with  that  Royal 

*  Mr,  AYalcott's  a»e  of  pronouns  ia  somctimpiiii  very  pazxlitig:,  t,  (f,f  ot  p.  65  there  i«  a 
etatemeat  reffpctting  GlMgow,  in  whidi  it  ia  hard  ta  discover  who  it  was  that  **»clt.Mi  in 
ih*j  absence  uf  the  deanery."     Tlii»  luit  woid  is  a|ipareatly  a  miqirint  Ibr  "  deiUL.** 


Coiniiiissifin  for  a  revision  uf  tin*  AuthoriztMl  W'rsitin  of  tlir  Bibh*  wliinlx  mmij 
ask  fnr,  smotiier  could  bo  irf^iiod  for  tht^  transl;ition  of  tln'  great  mastijir- 
pieces  of  clasfikal  anti(|iuty.  If  ^ve  had  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  faith  in  the 
authority  of  Ac^atlemiL^*«,  we  might  hope  for  some  tinal  decision  on  the  many 
questions  which  still  remain  suh  jndke.  Are  Kifglish  hexanietei^  to  be 
cidtivtited  or  anatliematized  ?  If  the  latti»r,  what  is  the  ni'xt  best  eqniva* 
lent — blank  verse,  bidlad  miitre,  long  or  short,  8[*ens«i'rian  stanzas,  lienileca- 
ayllubics  ?  Are  Greek  choruses  l*est  rendered  with  or  without  rhyme  ?  Are 
Jove  and  Minerva  and  r>iana  auil  Jlereury,  or  Zeu»  and  Athi-ne  and 
Artemifi  and  Herine.s,  to  be  the  dwellers  npon  tlie  (}reek  t)lym]ms'?  And 
when  tliese  pf>int«  were  nijUied,  or  left  as  open  questions,  it  wonlil  be  pleas- 
ant to  jirociied  to  assign  to  eaeh  tmnslator  his  portion  of  the  work.  With  so 
many  competitors  for  Homer,  it  would  be  invidious  to  allow  any  ono  to 
monopolize  the  great  work  ;  and  perhajis  tlie  best  thing  the  ComMjisaiou 
could  do  wonhl  lie  to  t^auction  the  union  of  three  or  four  representing  the 
highest  excel ient-e  attabiable  in  the  various  loriiLs  wiiit-h  translators  liave 
adopted.  If  we  can  no  longer  count  on  the  help  <jf  perhtips  the  truest  luxet 
of  all  who  have  entered  on  tlie  tiisk,  ^Ir.  Philip  Worsley,  there  stdl  remain 
otherst  who  Iiave  a^  yet  only  givt^n  us  fmgmcnts.  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr. 
Charles  Merivale,  Mr.  Charles  Kingsley,  might  be  oi-nlenxl  to  finish  the 
ballad  versions  which  wo  know  them  to  liave  begun,  Sir  John  Herschel  to 
produce  the  bolder  rendering  in  hexameters  which  common  fame  re]>i>rt^ 
liim  to  have  been  long  elaborating,  and  which  his  work  in  the  vobime 
published  some  years  ago,  b}'  him,  Arehdeiiron  Hare,  Dr.  AVliewell,  and 
otliers,  shows  him  to  be  capable  of  doing  so  welL  Mr.  Conington's  succcks 
with  Horace  entitles  hinj  t(*  ask,  as  he  practical ty  does,  for  YirgiL  Mr, 
ilatthew  Arnold,  with  his  aj>[»reciation  of  the  **  grand  style/'  his  rehned 
taste,  and  power  over  the  rliylhm  of  his  verse,  would,  we  believe,  be 
the  *' right  man  in  the  right  place"  as  a  tmnslatnrof  Pindar.  To  Mr.  iSwLn- 
Imrne  we  Wiiuld  assign  Eurijudes^  Mr.  Plnnqatre  will,  we  hope,  pardon  us  if 
we  suggest  that  Mr.  Tennyson,  with  his  supreme  union  of  higli  thought  and 
eonsumniate  art,  his  living  freshness  and  elaborate  polisli,  his  nch  and  varied 
music,  might  work  L>ut,  in  the  leimm*  and  calm  of  Faringford,  a  version  of 
SophtM'les  which  would  reproduce,  more  fully  than  has  yet  been  di»m',  the 
characteristic  perfection  of  the  original,  and  show  the  world  how  a  Givek 
chorus  slumld  be  rendered  into  English.  The  writers  wliose  works  we  are 
now  rcviewing  must  grant  us  a  like  indulgence  when  we  my  that  we  should 
like  to  aee  the  pen  of  Mr.  Browning  employed  on  t!ie  tragedies  of  yEschylus. 
The  robust  atiength,  the  sudden  and  startling  transitions,  the  fsiscinating 
obscurity,  the  juxtapositi(»n  of  the  grotestpie  and  the  noble,  the  mastery  i»vcr 
rhymes  and  rhythms  which  characU'rixe  his  poems,  give  lum  a  higher  di»;.,n"eo 
of  titness  for  this  tiisk  than  any  English  poet  h;is  had  since  the  tleath  of 
iShelley  ;  and  he  possesses  what  Shelley's  haH- hysterical  tcmjjeramcnt.  did 
n<jt  allow  liirn  to  gain,  the  self- restraint  of  a  nuiscvdine  judgment,  knowing 
\vdien  to  stop. 

t)f  the  three  wribu-s  now  liefore  us,  the  I>ean  of  St.  PauFs  starts  with  the 
highest  repute,  both  as  a  scholar  and  a  poet,  ami  the  work  is  j)rol>ahly  ad!  the 
better  done  Itecanse  it  has  been  but  the  witfnpyot'  of  yeai-s  (m  cupied  by  such 
laboui-8  as  those  of  the  **  History  of  the  -lews,"  and  that  of  **  Latin  i'hris- 
tianity/*  We  trace  in  hia  rentlerings  of  the  cbonisi^s  of  the  Agamemnon 
stmiething  of  the  rich  music  and  high-wrougld  ixilish  which  in  "  Belshazzar's 
Feast "  and  the  *'  Fall  of  Jerusalem  '*  gave  promise  of  yet  higher  excellence. 
•Sometimes,  we  are  tree  to  confess,  the  excellence  to  which  they  point  aeema 
to  us  of  another  kind  than  that  which  om^hl  to  characterize  a  translation  of 
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JEschylus.  We  wish  for  greater  boI(lnt:'8s,  antl  a  little  less  sweetness — im 
abruptnoss  almost  st^iHlin^%  ratln^T  tliaii  a  uiuform,  liarmoniiitis  flow.  Miss 
Swan  wick  brings  with  ber  w  iVesber  ^uid  more  ^'lowiijg  piithusiasiri  for  her 
work.  Tbe  able  mid  elmbomle  ijitroductioti  wbidi  .<1il*  \\\\a  pr<']»ared  to  the 
Oresteiaii  Triing)*,  sbnws  that  she  lias  entered  with  all  ber  heart  into  the 
tiisk  betbrc*  her,  and  Ivnii  gathenMl  round  it  the  results  of  wide  and  diversified 
Btudies.  If  we  wei**^  to  note  any  gi.^neral  defect  in  hers,  as  we  have  done 
with  the  Dean's  version,  it  woidd  be  the  t<»ndency  to  repre^-nt  the  arcliaie 
character  of  yEscbylu^t  by  an  occasional  sprinkling  of  obsolete  or  olnsoleseeut 
English  words.  Thus,  as  we  turn  over  the  pages,  our  eye  falls  on  **  ^cirjht 
incautious,'*  "  fm^ktntj  war's  army/'  "  binU  at  llie  brake,"  "  a  colt  i-yohid^*' 
"  y-ch pty  For  the  iimst  piut,  however,  tbe  Kii;j;!ish  is  pure  and  vigorous^ 
as  well  4VS  faithful  U>  tbe  original 

We  take  one  of  the  mo^t  ditlitnilt  passages  of  tbe  Apimemnon  as  a  sp€«ci- 
men  of  the  style  and  power  of  eacJi  translator.  I>can  Mibnaii'ss  R'tidering  of 
lines  412-2C  (7rd^t<jrt  iriyaar'  iirt^or^  kt.\.)  runs  thus: — 

**  SHcnt  there  fhe  stood » 
Too  false  to  honour,  too  fair  to  revile  : 
For  hor,  far  off  over  the  ocean  flooih 
Yet  still  uKJSt  lovely  in  her  partinje^  sinile, 
A  »pectJX'  i)ui?eDS  it  in  that  haunted  ftpot. 
Odious,  in  living  bcaaty's  plnec, 
Is  the  t'old  statue's  line -wrought  grace  : 
Where  speaking  eyes  are  wanting,  love  u  not. 

"And  phontJiami,  from  hia  deep  distress  unfolding^ 
Are  ever  present  with  their  idle  ehanas, 
And  when  thiit  beauteous  form  he  sees,  heholdmg, 

It  slides  away  from  out  hijs  clasping  arms. 
Thp  viwon  !  in  an  instant  it  h  ^oiw 

On  light  wing  down  the  silent  paths  of  aleep,*" 

Miss  Swanwick  takes,  it  will  be  seen,  a  diiierent  coiistinction. 

"  DiAhoaoured,  yet  'without  rebuke,  the  gpuuse 
Stands  upeeehleas,  yearning  still  hi?r  Ibnn  to  view, 
Jjost  o'er  tho  salt  sea  wave  ;  hiH  dreamy  pain 
Cenjurt'8  her  phantom  in  his  home  to  reign, 
ile  loathes  tbe  aeiilptor's  plastlf  skllb 

Which  living  groice  belies. 
Not  Aphrodite's  aelf  can  still 
The  hunger  of  hia  ©yea. 

"And  dreamy  fancies^  coinage  of  the  brain, 

Come  o'er  the  troubk-d  heart  ^ith  vain  delight ; 

For  rnptuj-c  deem  1  vain^ 
When  Ibims  beloved,  in  visions  of  the  night, 
With  changeful  napwct  mof  k  our  grasp^  and  sweep 
On  noiselefts  wing  a  down  the  paths  of  sleep.** 

We  have  no  space  to  discuss  wliieh  n^ading  t»f  the  corrupt  text  is  pi^- 
ferable,  hut  it  will  be  admitted,  we  tliink,  that  Miss  Swanwiek  has  been  the 
more  faithful  of  tbe  two  to  that  which  slie  has  followeil,  and  that  tlio  iJcan's 
version,  rich  and  gmceful  as  it  i^,  <,nlds  tbe  gold  of  .Esc hy his.  If  he  is  right 
in  refcnuig  iiTtfxor^  AXoiiopor  to  Helen,  there  is  a  rbetoncal  addition  in  his 
renderiug,^ — 

**  Too/aijie  to  honour,  too  fair  to  revile,'* 

wbieh  IB  out  of  place,  and  which  rendnds  those  who  havo  not  forgott<*n  tho 
best  of  all  possible  Newdegatea,  of  the  line,^ — 

**  Too  fiiir  to  worship,  too  dinne  to  bve/* 
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Miss  Swanwick's  "  dishonoured,  yet  without  rebuke,"  if  we  allow  her  to 
refer  the  words  to  Menelaus,  is  simpler  and  more  truthful  So  in  like  man^ 
ner  she  gives,  what  the  Dean  does  not  attempt,  the  effect  of  the  repetition  of 
the  same  thought  and  sound  in- 

.     .     .     ^kpovuai  x^*-^  fiaraiav, 
fiarav  yap     .     .     . 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  mark  the  way  in  which  they  severally  deal  with 
the  single  phrases  which  all  translators  of -^chylus  have  found  among  their 
chief  difficultiea  (1.)  Thus,  e,  g.y  Zivq  Uyiog  is  with  the  Dean  "  hospi- 
table Jove  "  (61,  723),  which  fails  to  convey  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  to  an 
English  reader,  while  in  353  we  have  "  God  of  hospit^ty ; "  and  the  same 
adjective  does  duty  for  IwiarioQ  in  682.  Miss  Swan  wick's  renderings, 
"protector  of  the  guest,"  "guardian  of  tlie  guest"  (in  one  instance  she 
agrees  with  the  Dean  in  adopting  **  hospitable "),  give  but  one  half  the 
meaning,  and  that  the  half  least  prominent  in  the  thought  of  the  poet.  The 
absence  of  any  one  English  word  to  express  the  reciprocity  involved  in 
livo^y  justifies,  we  think,  the  use  of  a  plirase  like  "  God  of  the  host  and 
guest "  as  an  equivalent,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  effect  of  the  epithet,  as  a 
kind  of  key-note  in  the  drama,  is  lost,  if  we  vary  the  English  form  instead  of 
adhering  to  the  same  rendering.  (2.)  Neither  translator  has  succeeded  in 
giving  the  condensed  proverbial  character  of  the — 


The  Dean's 


rf  iruBii  fiaOoQ 
Oivra  Kvpiug  ix^iv,  (170) 

"  By  whose  eternal  rule, 
"  Adversity  is  grave  instruction's  school," 


gives  a  kind  of  copy-book  grandiloquence  in.  its  place;  and  Miss  Swan- 
wick's — 

"  To  sober  thought  Zeus  leads  the  way, 
And  wisdom  links  with  pain,'* — 

though  simpler,  misses  the  ring  which  fixed  the  old  Greek  proverb  in  the 

memory. 

"  Zeus,  who  leads  men  in  calmest  wisdom's  way, 
And  fixeth  firm  the  law, 
That  pain  is  gain," — 

may  be  suggested  as  giving  an  equivalent  in  both  sense  and  sound, 
(3.)  The  play  upon  the  name  of  Helen,  in — 

iXkvag,  iXavipoc^  iXiirroXcc, (619) 

has  abo  baffled  botL     Shrinking,  and  we  think  wisely,  from  Mr.  Coning-, 
ton's— 

^*  Hell  of  vessels,  hell  of  heroes,  hell  of  states," — 

the  Dean  gives, — 
Miss  Swanwick, — 


'^  Helen  called,  the  fated  to  destroy 
Ships  and  men  and  mighty  Troy." 


"  Helen,  the  c^>tor  who,  elate, 
Should  ships,  and  men,  and  cities  captivate." 

Of  these  the  first  misses  at  once  the  omen  an<l  tlie  paronmiviskf :  th?  second 
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succeotLs  ill  part,  by  iiil(?r|m?tmg  the  name,  and  but  for  th**  uiihicky  Lii^.-itiun 
of  the  word  **  elate,"  for  tlif*  sake  of  a  rh^iiiPj  would  have  been  preferable  t<» 
any  yet  ofiered.  Wtndil  the  imperative  necessities  of  translation  justify  a 
yet  btililer  experiment  for  the  sake  of  giving  t^ound  as  well  us  meaning  I — 

"  Who  nonif?d  her  Helen,  n&mc  of  clearest  ill 
For  Hellas'  ships,  Bind  Hellds'  menf 
And  lUon'e  walltd  town  r  *' 

Clf  the  thix^i  hiKik  Jiauied  above,  Mi's,  Wehstor'ti  translation  of  the  Pro- 
nictheui^,  our  limits  «lo  not  allow  us  to  s^vy  muck  It,  too,  has  clearly  been  a 
labour  of  love,  and  it  lia«  T>een  done  fiiith fully  and  conscientioiisly.  We 
welcojiie  her  a.s  a  worthy  aihHtion  to  the  goodly  efmipany  of  lady-translators. 
Here  arid  thei-e  single  [ihrases  have  l*een  hapjnly  renden?d.  The  **  myriad 
htutjhier  of  sea-waves,'*  **  twuikling-rfi^tunti  night,*'  '*  cawnums  hoom  of  thnn- 
dera,"  could  not  easily  be  improved  on.  But  we  o\\ii  that  we  miss,  iu  tlie 
ehoruses  especially,  the  loftiness  and  the  music  of  -Ksehylus,     In — 

**  The  wliolo  land  eiihocs  now  with  ftighs, 
Sighing  and  tnaking  moon  for  the  old  majeifties 
Of  thet^  and  of  thy  race. 
Yea,  where  the  i^siaa  colonies  lie  fair, 
In  loud  iauicnting&  for  thin©  illg  do  mortal  dwellej*  ahiuv,"^^— (428-32) 

there  is^  eapecially  in  the  last  line,  a  heavineas  which  does  not  satisfy  the 
ear  that  has  Ix^en  trained  to  a  perception  rif  the  more  subtle  laws  of  melody. 
And  this  b,  we  believe,  a  fair  s^iMJcirnen  of  the  versificatiun  generally. 


I'hc  3ftirh/rM  of  llenm  and  Lijvn^.     Am  Oxfoi-d  Prize  Poem,  1854.      By 
Georok  Frederic  Lee.     Tliird  Edition.     Lontlon  i  Thomas  Bosworth. 
Tlw  WorlifH  Epitaph,    A  Poeia     London  :  Woodfall  &  Kinder.      1866. 
A  Omtury  of  SmneU,     By  Jacob  Jones.     London  :  Alfred  W.  Bennett 

Mr.  Lee'h  poeni8  have  reached  a  sfeowJ  nh'twv :  hk  jn-ize  poem  i^  in  it& 
iftmi.  These  are  iuBtrnetive  factHS,  and  Mr.  Lee  is  entitled  to  tlie  full 
l>enetit  of  them,  niey  jimve  that  there  ifi  a  market  for  a  cultivated  but 
rather  coninionplace  iiuitatiim  of  the  popular  inodeb.  Mr.  Lee  has  l>ijrixiweil 
his  method  of  irtritun-nt  from  Mr.  Tennysnii's  remarkable  pri^e  poem  *' Tim- 
buct<x>,"  In  a  kinvl  of  trance  he  in  conducted  hy  an  angel  to  the  scene  of 
the  Christian  maityi'doiii^  at  Vienne  and  Lyons,  just  m  the  laureate^s  e^?er 
is  borne  by  an  angel  to  the  mystic  city.  Tlie  lines  sometimes  have  a  ring 
of  the  great  master's  early  blank  vei-se  about  them,  just  as  a  phrase  in 
Gounod's  music  sometimes  suggests  Sthumaun,  without  for  a  moment  i^hal- 
Icnging  comi>ari8on.  M\\  Lee  ha.H  evidently  studied  his  art,  and  avoids  IkuI 
miiftakes,  but  Ids  verse  is  lalxnircd  and  non -natural  in  its  flow ;  each  lino 
seema  to  have  been  made  by  itself,  and  the  whole  put  togi'ther  like  a  mo?saic; 
with  all  the  joins  visible.     Some  of  the  liiie.'^  are  very  good,  e.g.^ — 

**  Anthemnal  »tmin&  nwell  like  a  wave. 
Circling  and  cifLliug  to  an  ememld  ahore.** 

But  the  whole  poem  hobbles  along  in  a  disjointed  fashion,  without  any  tine 
coniieetion  of  parts  or  unity  of  thought  Tlie  greatest  vice  of  Mr.  Loea 
style  h  an  inordinate  use  of  adjectivr5s.  In  p.  1  there  is  not  a  line,  on  p.  2 
only  four,  on  p,  3  oidy  three  lines  vnthoiit  an  ailjective  ;  many  have  two  i»r 
three  Wedged  iiita  them.     Most  of  the?c  ai-c  extitinely  feeble,  and  add  bat 


little  real  interest  to  the  noun.  ^^  T^it'tifufi.^  jtihyr  veins'*  winding  tlirniigli 
**  rich  grrcH  valleys/'  ^'cf.dm,  i^akuvt^  ami  ftifvtd  nights,"  and  tho  ^Uiark  Mit.' 
vault  of  heiivcn,*'  Why»  Mr.  Lee  must  liave  been  reading  the  Dnil^  Tdf- 
graph  advertisements  :— 

ANERLEY    GARDENS.  — Beneath    tlie  fh:*^p  hhn: 
vault  of  h^ui'iHf  umid  gnrn  fii'lds,  sireet  flowers,  Min^mg 
birdsj  /tHmmift^  bees,  fsiher  bi-ouk»,  kv.     Fireworks  by  Jones  I 

I>oe8  our  poet  need  to  be  reminded  that  tbe  Ihitlff  Tcfuifntph  enjoys  th- 
largest  circulation  in  tbe  world,  and  tbat  all  attempts  to  eompeU"  with  il 
must  fail  ]  L«:^t  liini  abandon  the  Anerley  ^iyle,  and  i.'ea.'^c  to  trust  in  fire- 
works.  Tlie  stniggle  f<)r  momentary  effect  is  always  made  nt  the  cost  of 
future  extinction,  and  if  !Mr,  I^ee  hopes  to  achieve  lasting  success,  he  must 
first  discover  siniielhing  a  little  nuire  importimt  to  say,  and  then  learn  to 
say  it  much  more  sim[>Iy, 

The  bad  ta^te  and  ignt)rant  folly  of  *'*  llie  World's  Epitaph'*  can  only  be 
matchetl  by  its  remarkable  dulness,  Haa  not  the  writer  ii  single  friend  upon 
whose  Judgment  he  can  rely,  and  who  would  save  him  the  expense  and 
humiliation  of  priJiting  and  publishing  ?     lie  must  be  tit  for  something. 

Hia  hero  is  a  tinker — might  we  suggest  ]     But  rrrhum  sfipfrttft\  or 

Dtherwise, — when  a  book  oftliiskind  comes  across  us,  we  feel  it  onr  tlnty  to 
warn  tbe  pubEf,  but  we  shall  imt  pass  the  bounds  of  Christian  charity  by 
(pmting  the  antlior* 

Mr.  Jones  has  invented  a  new  kiad  of  sonnet,  the  peculiaiity  of  which 
appears  t«j  consist  in  employing  the  wrong  metre,  and  using  other  [people's 
words  and  ideas  : — 

**  A  roae  by  any  otier  name  would  imell  as  sweet  " — 

is  certainly  most  original  wlien  viewed  as  tbe  first  line  of  a  sonnet,  Mr. 
Jones  is  iis  learned  as  he  is  original,  and  though  his  acquidntance  with  the 
English  language  is  more  than  donbtfnl,  it  is  certain  that  he  knows  Greek, 
Latin,  Italian,  and  French,— 

**  Sweet  Bnlbal — once  Aeion — rhilomel — 
Luseinitt— llossignol — ^our  niglitiagde  [  *' 

**  The  elephants  of  Carthage  baiteil  to  death  in  the  circus  at  Rome  '*  is  the 
best  thing  in  a  book  where  all  might  he  called  biid,  if  it  were  coiToct  to 
apply  such  a  t^^rm  to  mediocrity.  The  conceit  of  tbe  preface  and  notes  is 
amusing  enough.  W\iy  should  Mr.  Jones  write  poetry  when  he  can  be  so 
funny  in  prose  1 

The  Fit'd    Llm:^   nf  Scmiee   Srmjilfjiefl^   find   the  .s/nwtnre  of  Afalernhj* 
A f tempted.     By  J,  G.  Macvicar,  D.D.     Edinburgh. 

The  object  of  Dr.  Macvicur  is  to  set  forth  tbe  molecuLir  arclietype  id' 
organic  forms.  The  student  of  nature  who  attempts  to  grapple  >s^th  the 
tbeory  of  the  learned  writer,  will  find  that  much  more  is  required  of  bim 
than  a  knowledge  of  internal  structure  anil  a  familiarity  with  the  outwanl 
forms  which  matter  assumes.  Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  science 
of  phenomena  analytically  ami  synthetically  on  Dr  Mac  vicar's  prijn  iples, 
the  laws  of  being  are  lirst  reviewed ;  since  of  all  sciem?e,  of  all  philosophy 
which  aims  at  the  discovery  of  realities,  and  the  right  ordering  and  interpre- 
tation of  phenomena,  Behuj  must  iorm  the  ground  and  the  tln^ne,     Afttir 
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several  cluipters  tlevoted  t<>  the  laws  of  being  and  th<?  law^s  of  nmtter,  the 
author  deduces  the  stmcture  of  the  ultimate  atom  or  monad,  followed  by  art 
intt^resting  dis<.]uisition  on  the  molecules  of  bodies  ;  and  then  derates  the 
Indk  of  Ills  work,  m  seventeen  chapters,  to  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  economy  of  nature,  dednt'iiig  tliencc  tho  molecular  archetype  of 
oi^anie  forms,  and  the  principle  that  all  bodice,  whether  fluids  or  solidii,  are 

venied  hy  the  same  laws  of  form  and  structure,  being  all  developments  ol 
the  hollow  sphere. 

\AluIe  admitting,  or  rather  not  calling  in  questioit,  the  view  that  the  fornix 
an<l  8tTucluR*H  of  natural  Ixxliea  liavf^  lieen  moulded  by  the  physical  forces, 
our  author  inquires  whetlier  these  structures;  are  t<>  be  viewed  as  the  necessajy 
and  inevitable  products  of  those  forces,  or  whether  they  are  not  ratbct  the 
realimtion  of  a  grand  ideal  system  or  design  antecalent  to  their  actual  creatiou 
Of  elaboration  in  matter?  In  other  words,  are  we  to  exclude  the  teleological 
argument,  which  views  nature  as  the  reahzation  of  a  design  ?  The  |>owers 
»if  the  physicid  forcei*  are  not  called  in  question,  but  it  ia  maintained  that  a 
nicfcly  phv«iciil  theorj^  is  inadequat<*  to  stitisfy  reason,  while  to  him  who 
holils  the  doctrine  of  m\  anUniedent  design,  and  of  a  Creator  distinct 
from  nature,  the  physical  theory  i^  aceeptetl  a^  the  apparatus  by^  which  the 
de^iign  is  worked  out.  Heanon  needs  no  elaborate  demon.^tnition  to  know 
that  everjthing  which  has  a  U^gininng  nmst  have  an  ade<piate  cause,  and 
that  the  8anie  caui<efl  %vill  produce  the  same  pbenomcua  when  the  cson- 
ditions  of  ex:i.stence  are  the  same. 

But  the  laws  ijf  natup%  inertia,  gravitation,  elasticity,  symmetry^  vrhich 
are  facts  deduccnl  fn>m  oli«*ervation,  though  higher  than  postulates  of  the 
wcienees,  give  no  account  of  themgelvei*.  They  do  not  tell  their  ancestry,  or 
how  they  come  i^  l>e  wlien?  they  are.  Can  we  find  some  postulate  or 
pofitulates  &o  all-embmciiig  tlnit  in  conception  we  should  re<juire  no  others  f 
Such  are  possible  in  conception, — one  relating  to  substance  or  being,  and  the 
other  to  form,  attribute,  or  law.  Although  each  limited  science  has  suw 
f*i*iling  in  its  own  ilepartnicnt  ;=«)  long  a,**  it  does  not  venture  beyond  pht?- 
noniena  an<l  their  laws,  we  mu^t  reniemVier  that  one  school  of  philosophy, 
that  of  Kant,  maintains  that  these  lawsof  natui^^  are  in  reality  nothing  more 
tl^m  laws  of  our  own  thoughts  imposeii  upon  natuni  as  hers.  If  then  we 
wish  to  enter  a  region  beyond  that  of  phenomena,  which  no  man  ev€*r  ques- 
tioned, we  c^innot  expect  t<i  tind  a  Ixisis  broad  enough  to  secure  the  consent 
of  all 

The  law  of  being,  as  hiid  down  in  the  work  before  us,  is  that  **  every 
being  tends  in  every  successive  moment  of  its  exi.stence,  tirst,  to  asslnulat^ 
itself  to  itself;  and  s<*condly,  to  assimilate  to  itself  all  others  within  the 
sphert!  of  its  ugeiicy :  wdiilst  it  ia  of  course  undergoing  in  its  turn,  through 
their  action  upon  it,  a  process  of  ass  mi  U  at  ion  to  theiu.**  Hence  are  deduced 
(1st)  the  i>erpetuity  of  all  tnio  species,  whether  molecular,  ciystalliiie, 
vegetable,  or  animal ;  and  (2nilly)  the  construction  and  grouping  of  speciea 
iiiUi  genera,  or  assemblages  of  sj>ccies  \i\  which  a  common  type  prevails.  Here 
we  are  reminded  of  the  poetical  conception  of  LeibnitK^  that  every  mozuMi  is 
a  mirror  of  the  univei-sc  from  its  own  point  of  view. 

In  affirming  that  the  laws  of  being  are  the  product  of  design,  nothing  is 
aftirmed  respecting  the  instrumentiUity  by  wliich  they  are  worked  out,  only 
the  ina*le<|uacy  of  any  imrehj  physical  theory  to  siitisfy  reason,  for  limits  can- 
not i>ossibly  be  assigned,  a  prmru  to  what  the  physical  powers  may  ftccompUsh. 
Jint  this  is  altogether  diiferent  fiora  ai^erting  that  the  wonderful  products  of 
nature,  vegetable  and  animal,  and  man  himself,  were  never  thought  of  till 
tliey  made  their  actual  apparition  in  material  natuii?.     What  roaaon  refnsevi 
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is  to  deny  the  possibility  of  antecodent  design.  Even  tliough  all  physical 
life  had  sprung  from  one  primordial  atom,  it  might  well  be  in  accopiance 
with  the  idea  of  a  Divine  designer  that  He  in  las  omnipotence  should  con- 
centrate in  a  single  atom — in  a  single  monad — those  marvellous  powers,  all 
in  obedience  to  those  laws  under  which  He  knew  how  to  lay  that  atom  as 
the  corner-stone  of  material  nature. 

But  to  deny  types,  to  ignore  design  in  natur*?,  to  reject  final  causes, 
is  to  make  a  most  i-etrograde  movement.  As  meclianics  are  divided  inti> 
(hjnamlcSy  or  motions  realized  by  the  action  of  forces,  and  cinematics^  or 
pure  motions,  so  natural  history  should  be  treated.  As  viewed  in  existent 
nature  it  corresponcls  with  dynamics,  but  there  is  beyond  this  a  wholly 
intellectual  doctrine  of  ideal  form,  a  pure  morj)hology,  a  system  of  types 
in  relation  to  which  natural  objects  are  to  be  viewed  as  being  the  con- 
stmction  of  these  forms,  more  or  less  successfully  acccomplished  in  matter  by 
the  institution  and  operation  of  a  physical  apparatus  more  or  less  adequate 
to  realize  them.  If  it  bo  found,  that  notwitlistanding  the  seemingly  all 
])ut  infinite  variety  of  forms  which  diversify  the  material  universe,  there 
is  not  in  any  region  of  nature  an  individualized  object  but  it  manifests 
the  same  form  or  series  of  forms  of  which  the  lineaments  become  more 
and  more  distinct  as  the  object  becomes  more  and  more  perfect  of  its  kind, 
then  surely  there  is  a  ground  in  nature  for  a  science  of  pure  fonn,  a 
true  morphology ;  and  an  adequate  discussion  of  a  natural  object,  wliether 
star  or  crystal,  plant  or  animal,  must  surely  imply  in  that  case  a  reference  of 
it  to  its  typical  form,  and  a  consideration  of  its  course  m  development,  as  to 
whether  it  is  culminating  towards  its  type  or  tending  towards  an  apogee. 
In  a  word,  if  certain  forms  be  constantly  recurring,  a  formal,  an  ideal  world 
must  be  kept  in  mind  as  co-ordinate  with  the  merely  material  world,  and 
regulative  of  its  forms  and  phenomena. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  summarize  Dr.  Macvicar's  views  of  the 
philosophy  of  science.  It  is  impossible  in  this  short  notice  to  follow  him  in 
the  details  by  which  he  applies  his  theory,  and  deduces  liis  conclusion, 
that  the  sphere  is  the  archetype  of  all  forms,  physically  as  well  as  mathe- 
matically, and  that  molecular  activity,  whether  it  be  known  as  attraction, 
heat,  polarity,  affinity,  or  life,  is  a  provision  for  develoinng  and  carrying 
onwards  natural  bodies  for  the  attainment  of  their  ideal  perfectness  of  form. 

llie  laws  of  being  imply  inertia^  i.  e.,  the  law  of  being  so  far  as  we  can 
conceive  it ;  for  since,  in  its  principle,  inertia  is  merely  a  tendency  in  the 
being  to  remain  as  it  is,  so  in  beings  full  of  life — in  spirits — it  may  operate 
merely  in  maintaining  an  essential  unity,  and  may  manifest  itself  in  some 
mental  phenomenon,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  thought  that  inertia  does 
to  motion.  Universal  attraction  or  gravitatiwi  is  also  implied  in  the  laws  of 
being,  and  of  this,  which  is  determined  by  the  law  of  assimilation,  our  con- 
ception is  a  spheriail  form,  investing  to  unknown  distances  the  substance  or 
particle  which  forms  the  nucleus  or  centre  of  that  agency.  Elasticity  is  the 
next  law  implied  in  the  law  of  being,  and  as  elastic  action  is  the  expression 
of  inertia  in  reference  to  form,  by  very  ingenious  illustrations  it  is  argued 
that  the  operation  of  elasticity  is  to  restore  the  spherical  shape  whenever  it 
has  been  disarranged  by  the  operation  of  unequal  forces.  The  next  law  laid 
down  is  that  of  ttymmctry,  which  culminates  in  the  spherical  shell  or  cell, 
symmetry  being  a  similarity  of  parts  in  position,  when  referred  to  one  another, 
and  to  some  common  plane  or  line ;  whence  it  is  inferred  that  the  spherical 
shell  or  cell  is  the  form  to  which  all  individualized  objects  must  tend  if  they 
possess  volume,  and  that  to  which  stability  and  repose  must  attach  more 
than  to  any  other  extended  form,  composed  of  the  same  materials. 
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In  exemplifying  ilits  in  Uie  cose  of  the  heavenly  boilies,  Dr.  WskC^ 

rejuarkd,  tltat  the  law  of  gravitiition,  to  which  they  are  referred,  ia  itsirlf 
one  of  the  manifestations  of  the  cosnio-techtonic  kw,  a  subonlinatc;  agency, ' 
insiBtiiig  upon  spherical  fcirms  Tiecause  these  forma  have  their  t^s\sf>n  in  a 
higher  principlov  A^'ain,  in  chemistry,  ciystals  are  tharacteri^ed  by  the 
tnincatures  of  their  angles,  and  the  bevelment  of  their  edges,  the  abstraciioD 
of  their  salient  parts  being  so  many  endeavours  at  the  development  of  ihu 
spherical,  under  circunistaixces  in  which  it  cannot  be  reached  more  nearly,  ill 
conse^juencc  of  the  angularity  of  the  fomis  of  the  molecules  which  aggregal«  j 
into  crystals,  or  of  the  forces  under  which  crystals  are  de%'eloped. 

The  same  line  of  argument  ia  applied  by  our  author  to  yegetable  and  aninial 
life;  the  cosmical  law  of  attraction  forming  the  sphere,  the  Liw  oihrat  exiiond- 
ing  into  holiow  spheres  the  masses  which  attnietion  aggregates.  IJut  the  per- 
fect sphere  can  exist  uiily  in  repoiic ;  thea^fore  it  ia  only  in  the  embr}*oor  genu 
that  we  can  expect  to  find  it»  Impregnation  disturbs  the  spherical  germ  by 
the  a*X"ession  of  another  element  having  a  sp>citic  affinity  for  it^  and  aft^-r* 
wards  nutrition,  which  can  only  tjike  place  at  one  pcunt,  causes  most  natural 
biMjieB  to  pa^ns  lieyond  the  spherical  in  the  line  of  nutrition,  and  to  become 
probite,  spindle-shapedj  or  axiaL  Polarity*  again,  continnully  Imversing  the 
earth's  suifact*  in  hnear  cumnits,  tends,  after  developing  the  axi?  to  certain 
lengths,  to  unite  its  pnU-i*  in  a  spherical  foim,  when  all  active  polarity 
vanishes.  The  arguments  on  this  Ruhjcct  ai*e  most  ingenious,  and  have  been 
also  set  forth  by  the  author*  in  greater  length  than  in  the  work  lief  ore  us,  in 
three  essays  on  Vegetable  Alorjihology  In  the  Kffijthurtjh  New  Pht7o9f*j)h*'c*il 
Jom'TmL     We  give  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  his  own  words  :t— 


*'  L  Thp  aphc-re  or  ipherical  superficea  ia,  of  all  forma  wfjich  enclose  space,  the 
perfect,  whether  viowed  in  reference  to  geomelricjil  proptrtica  or  avniiDetry  of  partj, 
stability  imder  violenee  or  economy  of  materiaL  It  ia,  therefore*  that  which  we  «!• 
called  upon  to  tafer  that  InteUigence  would  chooee  aa  tho  first  and  most  gvneral  of  mor- 
phologieat  types  when  doRtgning;  a  fannal  univerae. 

**  2,  The  pfaysical  furcea  by  which  we  see  ihe  economy  of  nature  to  be  work#?d,  and 
Htara*  rr^atab^  plants,  and  aTtirnals  maintiiined  in  existence,  arc  uppliauees  who^c  agency, 
when  frt'e  and  stmnlt'^  tends  to  shape  all  individualijfed  portiom*  of  matter,  all  g^roupa  of 
molecnlesj  into  cells,,  vcsiules,  or  hollow  upherea  of  aomc  kiod, 

**  3,  The  physical  forct?s,  therefore,  have  alt  the  chiractcra  of  being  inatitutions  appoiDtDd 
by  Intelligence,  thdr  mia#ion  being  to  realize  in  creation,  where  notliin|f  but  forriial  f-on- 
sidcrotionK,  such  Jis  eymirnLtry,  ettibility,  ccrjnomy  of  nnilcriQl,  and  the  likct  Jre  taken  into 
accoimt,  that  fortn  which  is  the  moit  perfect  in  these  respects  of  all  poeeible  Ibrma  thai 
enolofle  tpnce. 

**  Tfaote  mturalists,  therefore,  who  content  themaelvei  with  explftiiiing  the  forma  tnd 
phaaea  of  natural  bodies,  merely  by  an  appeal  to  (he  physical  forcen^  and  either  Lutrti* 
tionally  or  incidentally  n  present  these  forccB  as  the  true  originators  or  authors  of  thesA 
formij  fall  short  of  the  mark.  They  atop  where  i^asnn  finds  no  hmdiug-plncc.  In  order 
to  satisfy  reason  about  thcfle  forces,  and  the  forma  tht\v  produce,  it  is  necessary  to  rv^^ard 
tbf^  physical  forces  aa  irifititationa  deaigned  by  IntcUi|^nce  to  accomplish  certain  ends  whirli 
that  Intelligence  proposed  to  itaelf  in  creation/' — {8t tincture  of  Moiecnks,  Pp,  114-15,) 

IVautiful  and  ingenious  as  if*  the  theory^  we  might  well  take  oLjeetion  t»> 
it,  if  it  were  meant  tn  slniw  that  the  nphere  is  the  only  type  of  fonii  iii  the 
di'^ign  nf  cin^ation.  But  Dn  Maevicar  guards  himself  against  this  inferenee. 
If  .\vmnietry,  stjibility,  and  eeononiy  of  inati?rials  were  the  only  considera- 
tions, it  might  he  enough.  But  beyond  moehatiical  considerations  lie  lays 
down,  as  above  any  merely  morphological  consideration,  and  as  an  iilea 
which  ex|jlaiu»  creation,  the  grand  law  of  ^rmfhiUtij^  that  wliou  Uio 
creature  posses^sing  it  is  in  a  state  of  phijj^mti  well-lx'ing  it  siiull  ahso  ho 
in  II  state  of  enjoyment  Tliis  is  directly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  mrehtniicai 
woll-l>eing,  which  is  rt*}um^  for  it  is  in  itself  activity  and  change.  Enjoy- 
ment consists  in  the  nnobstructed  exerci**e  of  spontfinemiR  activity,  nnrl  thi.^ 
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jn^jst  ho  eupportcil  by  TiutrltioD.  Here  we  come  to  tlie  diffifiiliies  caiis<^d 
by  the  exist^iico  of  caniivord,  poison  eeriifnt^,  ant!  the  like,  Wu  are 
iN.'iisonably  cauti(>ned  against  viewing  increly  a  fraction  of  creation  here  and 
thore — a  fmction  alnnist  infinit<j.siniallY  sniaU,  of  a  unity  almost  infinitely 
lar^'e.  All  considerations  of  ailvantngcs  to  the  itidividnal  nuiJiit  he  subortli- 
natdl  to  the  homology  of  organic  stnicture.  !«  such  a  law,  svich  a  structure, 
8iicli  ail  organ,  good  for  the  universe,  gtiod  f<tr  the  whole  ?  it  may  be  ao, 
and  yet  he  of  no  advantage,  or  even  >>e  an  impediment  to  an  intlividiial  or 
a  species.  Taking  this  view,  the  spirit  of  piety  does  not  reiiuiro  us  to  use 
reserve  or  to  fiill  liack  upon  fidtli,  in  order  to  tind  that  there  is  notlung  in 
ntiture  out  of  harmony  with  whzit  might  he  e.xjieeted  in  thi3  creation  of  a 
(fod  sujirenuly  powerful,  wige,  and  good. 

Ai>plyiog  thit?  principle  to  the  nufnthm  of  the  carnivoiu,  for  example, 
they  are  illustrations  of  the  In^r  of  IptMi  ftciion,  and  are  tlnuefore  at  the 
tf«]>  of  the  zoological  scale.  But  yet  in  reference  to  the  trltah'  of  th<'  animal 
ectuiomy  the  vegctible  eatei^  arc  the  most  tyj>ical.  They  ar<'  mtnv  massive 
and  more  Tiunicrons,  They  form  the  bji^e  fif  the  pyramid  in  hiigf^  flocks, 
while  the  carniviu^i  roam  ahnitt  tlic  to|>  in  siogli;  individuals. 

Oil  the  whole  we  have  never  nut  ^\ith  n  work  more  suggestive  to  the 
student  of  natuml  scieui'c.  It  recalls  liim  for  a  moment  from  the  ohservntion 
i>f  pin  ntimcna  to  the  synthesis  and  analysis  of  natun^  in  the  abstract,  and 
rrminds  him  how  the  study  (jf  jdieuomeoa  may  Iw  made  the  hand  maid  of 
the  highest  and  nohlent  philosophy,  Such  thinkers  as  Dr-  Macvirar  raise 
what  is  too  often  a  mere  r^x*''?  itit^rt  the  loftiest  lit  tern)  ^ijj.  His  language 
is  often  too  ccmdensed  and  cramped  to  be  attractive,  and  he  has  not  in 
many  awes  elaborated  Ins  proofs  so  fully  as  we  could  have  desired  ;  hut  he 
h;ui  hn:ikeii  new  ground  in  a  reverential  yet  thoroughly  inqniiing  spirit, 
and  he  has  forged  a  Ihik  in  the  chain  which  biniis  every  seienci^  in  one 
harmonious  whiile. 


The  Bihk  Word^Bovk:  a  Glomiarif  of  Old  Enghsh  Blhh  Word^.  By  J. 
Eastwood,  M,A.,  St.  John's  ('ollege,  and  W.  Aldiw  Wrioht,  iLA., 
Librarian  of  Trinity  College,  Ca^mbridge.  London  and  Canjbridge  : 
I^racmilhiJi  and  Co.     1866, 

Though  two  names  appear  on  the  title-page  ni  this  book,  the  work  in  its 
present  form  is  in  far  the  greater  part  tine  to  Mr,  Wright.  Mr>  Eastwood's 
original  design  seems  to  have  been  no  niort^  than  to  offer,  in  a  manner  suit:dde 
to  »Sujiday  Bcbool  cliildren,  explanations  of  the  principal  obsolete  words  of 
the  Bible  and  Praycr-booh,  a  task  already  pcrformeil  sutficiently  well  f<jr  the 
purpose  in  Mr.  Booker's  "  Scripture  and  Pmycr-book  (ilossary."  >fr,  Wright, 
to  whom,  ou  the  di?atb  of  Mr.  Eastwootl,  tlie  care  of  the  whole  was  entnisteil, 
luis  gone  much  further,  ami  has  surceciird  in  making  **The  Bible  Word - 
hook  "  a  substantial  contribution  to  Ennh.'ih  h\Kicogr,q»hy.  W'n^  object,  he 
tells  us,  is  **  to  explain  and  illustmte  all  sucli  wodJs,  phras^-s,  and  construc- 
ti"m.H,  in  the  Authonzt'd  Versitjn  of  the  Oltl  and  Xew  Testaiuents  atid  the 
Apocrj-'pha,  and  in  the  Book  of  Common  Bi-aycr,  as  are  cither  obsolete  or 
archaic/'  After  the  statement  rd  this  large  «l<?sign,  the  reader  will  not  ho 
surprised  to  find  a  copious  glossar^^ ;  yet  lie  may  scarcely  he  prepared  to  learn 
that  the  number  of  obsolete  (»r  archaic  words  and  phnises  noticed  m  this 
btK»k  amounts  to  s<3niething  over  1,700.  Professor  Max  Miiller  {"  Lecturee 
I'U  the  Science  of  Liingiiage" — Fii-st  Series)  iHustratcd  thegn^at  changtis  tliat 
are  ever  taking  ]>lace  in  a  living  language  by  stating  tliat  nearly  400  ivords 
t*f  the  Bible  and  Bmyer-hook  have  already  become  aithuic.     He  relie*,!  on 
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the  liat  given  in  Mr.  Booker's  **  Scripture!  and  Prayer- bofik  Glossaiy. 
now  loarn,  by  examination  of  the  work  before  us,  that  that  nunabi^r  may 
nearly  quadnipleci      This   fact  \&  mnclered  the   moit  striking    when 
remember  that  the   Bible  and  Prayer-book  have  snffeffed  in   this 
little  as  compared  with  les^-read  vyri tings,  and  have  them«elT«s  helped 
place  a  check  on  movements  in  the  vocabulary'  of  our  language.     Vc 
many  wonls,  no  doubt,  are  merely  archaie  for  one  that  biis  shifted 
or  become  wholly  insignificant     But  to  the  philologist — ^*' stripling," 
"  handmaid,"  and  "  shipmen,"  and  "  traftiekeTs "  mark   the  change  aa  cscsr- 
iainly  aa  "  onches,"  **  taches^"  *'  shawms,"  **  carriages,*'  **  to  allow,"  **  to  pip^,*" 
"  to  ear,"  and  suchlike. 

Mr,  Wright'.4  illustrative  examples  are  nearly  all  gatherer!  from  his  own  J 
reading,  and  are  almost   exclusively  drawn  frum  writings  of   the    ptTiod' 
Iw'tween  the  publication  of  Tyndale's  New  Testament  in  1525,  and  that  of 
the  Authorized  Version  in  1(51  L     For — 

'^  It  muit  he  remembered  that  oiir  tnmsIfltorB  foundt^d  their  work  upon*  the  pfeviooi  j 
Yendoni,  reUimn^^  whatever  in  them  couM  be  retained,  and  ameodia^  what  wms  fkiUty.  1 
The  result  was  therefore  of  nectAsitj^  a  kind  of  moeaic,  and  the  EngUah  of  the  Authoiised] 
Yemion  representdf  not  the  language  of  1611  in  its  integrity,  but  the  language  which  pre* 
vaUed  from  time  to  time  daring  tbe  pi«vioii«  century.    It  is  in  the  wridnga  Sf  this  penod, 
therefore,  that  iUustrations  ore  to  be  sought." 

The  "  Bible  Word-book  *'  \&  the  result  of  much  lal)Our  and  iiainataking ; 
nor  is  it  to  be  wonilero^l  at  that  in  so  large  an  undertaking  errors  should  j 
occasionally  appear.     But  it  is  uiiautisfactory  to  timl  ^uch  a  slip  as  we  mee&I 
under  the  wonl  Oreckmn^  which  i.s  IjrioHy  explained  a,'^  (rrecksy  with  no  indi-  ] 
cation  of  the  compiler's  acquaintance  with  the  distinction  ol3sen^ed  between 
iheae  two  word^  in  the  New  Te.st.iment.     And  again,  what  can  be  me^vnt  by 
J^aying,  under  the  word  ///>,  "  In  Matthew  vL  33,  *  his  righU^ousncss' — Th« 
anti<|uate<l  usage  eauHcs  ambiguity,  there  being  notliiiig  in  the  English  t^i 
prevent  onr  taking'  hi^  U>  refer  to  Gtnl,  wliereas  it  rcfci-s  to  *  kingdom  of 
God'"1     Nothing  in  the  English! — nor  in  the  Greek  wo  may  add  (rjy 
flatnXtiav  tov  Oiov  Kat  riiv  Cmatotrvrjiv  avrotf). 

Again,  in  the  same  page,  we  have  the  following  extraordinary  blunder : 
ilhistrating  the  use  of  hu  as  the  sign  of  the  genitive  case  (as  in  the  prayer 
lor  all  conditions  of  men,  "for  Je^us  Chrit<t  his  sake"'),  Mr.   Wright  citeai 
I)eut,  X.  Q :   ■*  Thei-e  Aaron  died,  and  there  he  was  buried ;  and  Elt^ozar  his 
son  ministered  in  the  priest's  office  Ln  his  :?tead  "  ! 

^' Again,  it  u  surely  fortiign  to  the  design  ot  the  bnok  to  notice  the  use  iif  j 
the  word  to  "answer'*  (as  in  Matt,  xi.  2fj ;  xii.  39,  &c.),  not  implying  thai] 
a  questitia  liad  previously  Ixieu  asked,  since,  however  it  is  to  be  explained,] 
the  difheultv  attiiches  to  the  originab     It  also  seems  tiuejrit iouable  whether 
the  won!  wa>/ — ff  odof, — as  a  dcsignatiun  of  the  Christian  religion  (Acta  ix,  3  ; 
xix.  D,  23),  should  have  been  adinitied. 

The  "  Bible  Wonl-book''  brings  to  light  liere  and  there  a  curious  ussl^ot 
htrange  word  that  mny  have  escaped  t!ie  notice  of  even  the  careful  student 
of  the  English  of  the  Bible.  For  instance,  few  we  are  sure  have  noticed 
the  peculiar  use  of  the  ^vord  "  nionarcliy  "  (as  pointed  out  by  3tr,  Booker), 
in  the  marginal  note  at  2  Kings  xv.  1, — J 

*'  Where  it  is  applied  to  the  tim(}  that  Jeroboam  II,  reigned  nlone,  he  haTing  reig 
several  years  in  partnership  with  his  father.     The  marginal  note  appears  to  have  i^,_ 
added  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  it  is  not  imposjike  thai  the  nieanin}^ 
hore  given  to  '  monarthj^*  nmy  have  been  di^rived  from  the  employment  of  the  word  in  the 
lontrnverBiea  of  the  period  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  in  wbiVh  it  was  applied  to  the  j 
Side  nilt»  yr  snprmnacy  of  Gud.     Diunvaia^,  Bishop  of  Romei  says  Bishop  Bull,  •  after  lm\ 
had  refuted  tlio  doctrine  of  Sabelliua,  tken  proceeds  to  discourae  against  the  coutzary  hcre«r " 
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gf  tliose  wliO  divide  and  cut  aaunder,  and  overthrow  the  iiio4  wiDted  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  Ood.  parting  the  $mnavch\j  into  thrue  Ofrtain  powers  mid  JijTJOstaacjj.  separated  from 
eoob  othur,  and  cooacquently  into  three  Deities,**^/?**//**  fl'orhf^  ii,  2,     Ed.  Burton* 

Agaiii,  ho^ir  tiiauy  have  been  perplexed  by  the  alternative  of  the  inar^nii  of 
Job  xlL  1,  feniftth(m:  "that  is^  a  whale  or  a  irJurl pm*^  *' !  We  now  leani 
that  whirlpocd  raeana  a  certain  hirge  fkh — "  perhaps  the  caijholot  or  aperm 
whale/'  Tht?  student  will  he  Foi>aid  for  his  tniuble  in  exaiiiining  the 
iUustiutive  example*!  under  '^  all  to "  (Judg,  ix.  53),  **  its,"  **  by "  (as  in 
1  Cor,  iv.  4,  **  1  know  nothini.;  by  myself")  ;  th<uigh  In  thia  hiat  instance 
why  did  not  tliR  (alitor  of  the  Cambridge  8haksptire  give  ns  **  Lovers  Labonr'iii 
LosCiv,  3,  W^%— 

^'  For  all  the  wealth  that  ever  I  did  »ee, 
I  would  not  have  him  know  bo  much  bjf  me.'' 

**  Deputy,"  as  a  rendering  of  iivBuwuro^  {Aain  xiii,  7  ;  xviii.  1 2  ;  xix.  38),  is 
leas  vague  than  wo  might  think,  did  we  not  know  that  in  the  sixteenth 
eenturj"  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  IrLdund  >vas  the  Df\}mttj : — 

"  Plflgiio  of  your  policy  ! 
You  sent  mo  deputy  fyr  Ireland." 

SttAKsi^BBK,  "  Hen.  VIIL,"  iii.  2. 

The  illustrations  of  the  wr»rd  "  reprove/'  as  meaning  **  to  prove  the  con- 
triirj'  of  a  statement,  refute,  disprove/'  may,  we  thinh,  show  us  that  this  word 
— as  a  rendering  of  iAt-yx^"'  *^^  John  xvi,  8,  '*  And  when  He  is  <:onio  He  will 
reprfjtw  the  world  of  sin,"  Are,, — however  inadequute,  comes  umch  nearer  fclie 
force  of  the  original  tlian  some  eomnientatorr*  appear  to  see.  Thus  Arch- 
bishop Trench  {''  On  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Kew  Testament,'*  p, 
127),  without  noticing  the  ]ie("uliar  use  of  this  word,  saya  on  this  passage, — 
"  It  Ls  not  to  '  reprove '  alone,  hut  to  bring  home  to  the  conscience  of  the 
reproved  man^  however  unwilling  he  may  he  to  admit  it,  a  sense  of  the 
truth  of  the  charge.'*  Oimmm'r  k,  we  believe,  thi^  better  wmA  of  the  two  ; 
but  reprom  may  certainly  have  expre^jsed  more  than  "  merely  the  idea  of  an 
objective  rehuke/*^(Alford.)  We  may  adil  the  following  illustration  to 
those  in  the  "Bible  Wor<l-book  :'*— 

'*  As  ii  [the  Apology]  hath  hein  wdl  allowed  of  and  liked  of  the  learned  imd  godly,  as 
it  is  plain  by  their  open  tcatimonied  touthing  the  same ;  so  hath  it  not  hithorto,  for  ought 
that  may  appear,  heen  anywhere:  opfnly  n^iroted  either  in  Latin  or  othorwi«e,  either  by 
any  one  nmn'w  private  writing,  or  by  the  public  authority  of  any  nation/' — J«ue!^  Drfence 
nf  the  Apvlotfy,  Works,  iv.,  p.  100.  *Ed.  Jelf. 

We  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  this  excellent  book  by  ofleriiig  from  oiu 
owi^  note-book  two  or  three  contrihuti<»ris  towards  making  it  njorc  nearly 
complete : — 

Galatiana  iv.  2^ — **  But  Is  under  tidvis  and  governors.''  Tutors, 
iTiTpnwouQ.  EUicott  and  Alford  rightly  render  ipiffrdiituj*,  ^Ve  have  tutum 
from  the  Vulgate*  But  w^e  must  i-emember  that  the  tutor  of  our  forefuthera 
was  a  ranifiker  mid  fjuardiany  rather  than  an  luiiiritcbir ;  e.ff.^  "This  is  part 
td'  the  honour  that  the  childrt^ii  owe  to  their  parents  and  fidont^  by  the  com- 
mandment of  God,  oven  to  be  bestowed  in  marriage  as  it  pleasetli  the  godly, 
prudent,  and  honest  jiarents  or  tuto7\>{  to  appoint.'* — (*'  liecon*8  Catechism," 
p.  37L  Ed.  Parker  Society.)  With  thi.H  sense  of  ttdor  compare  a  parallel 
nse  of  tuififmj  notieed  in  Trench's  "Select  GIost?ary." 

Proverbs  xxv,  20 — '*  As  vinegar  upon  nitre,  bo  he  is  that  singeth  songs  to 
an  heavy  h^art/*  The  incongruity,  forciljly  put  in  this  comparison,  is  h>st 
by  the  change  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  nitre.  The  nitre  of  our  trans- 
lators was  not  saltpetre — the  nitrate  of  potassa — but  tlie  carlxinate  of  soda, 
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which  effexTesce?  with  an  acid.  Its  detei^zent  pit^Kities  are  notioed  in 
Jex,  iL  22.  It  is  the  **'  washing  soda  *'  of  our  laundresses.  See  a  reference  in 
Smiths  "Dictionary  of  the  Bible  **  (•* Nitre")  to  Holland^  "  Plinv-'*  The 
author  of  the  article  cannot  fix  the  date  of  the  earliest  use  of  the  word  as 
meaning  saltpetre.  It  is  certainly  used  in  this  sense  by  ^lilton,  **'  Paradise 
Lost,"  iL  937.     See  also  vL  512.  ' 

Ecclus.  xliv.  6 — '^Such  as  found  out  musical  tunes  and  recited  Tcnes 
[maigin,  "or  <//W'/^;"  Greek,  fxif]  in  writing."  The  ditty  -was  the  woids 
of  a  song  as  distinguished  from  the  music.  As  in  the  eloquent  passage  on 
music  in  Hooker's  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity  '*  (v.,  §  38),  «  So  that  although  we 
lay  alt/»gether  aside  the  consideration  of  dltin  or  matter,  the  very  harmony 
of  sounrls  being  framed  in  due  sort,"  &c. 

The  following  wonls  should  have  a  place  in  the  *'  Bible  'W'ord-book  " — 
illustrations  an?  plentiful  in  contemporary  literature : — "chide"*  (Exod.  xvii  2, 
Arc);  "l«otU>m''  (Zech.  i.  8);  "study"  (2  Tim.  ii.  15;  1  Thess.  iv.  11); 
•♦dispute"  (Acts  xix.  9);  "discern"  (Gen.  xxxi.  32;  1  Cor.  xL  29); 
"consist"  (Col.  i.  17);  " conclude "  (Rom.  xL  32). 


NOTE. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  the  Conuienee  Clatue  in  Vol.  I.  wishes  to  correct  a  i 
relatiTc  to  Archdeacon  Allen  in  p.  58'>.  The  Archdeacon  is  there  said  to  have  wiitten  to 
the  Timts  "  to  announce  hia  convenion."  The  facta  of  the  case  are  strictly  these :  (1) 
That  the  Ti/nft  had  prcyiooaly,  in  ita  report  of  the  Norwich  Church  Ckingrefls,  annmuioed 
Archdeacon  Allen's  change  of  feeling,  but  had  represented  him  as  ascribing  it  to  the 
arguments  of  Archdeacon  Denison,  and  (2)  that  his  letter  to  the  TYjnm  -wma  written  in 
order  to  make  it  clear  that  it  was  in  consequence,  not  of  those  arg^mentSy  but  of  Mr. 
Lingen*8  letter  to  Mr.  Capam,  that  he  fuund  himself  unable  any  longer  to  defend  the 
Conscienco  Clauee.  A  true  notico  of  what  th(i  Archdeacon  said,  aa  printed  tritlioat 
correction  from  the  shorthand  writer's  notes,  appears  in  the  authorized  report  of  the 
NorH-ich  Congress.  The  writer  regrets  that  hs  should  have  so  written  ma  to  give  the 
impression  that  the  Archdeacon's  letter  to  the  Titties  was  a  simply  spontaneoua  act, 
instead  of  being  the  correction  of  an  error. 


7*0  t/ic  fidifor  of  the  Coxtemporahy  Review. 

Sir, 

In  your  current  number  you  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  Literary  Churckwum 
as  (^iinnicnding  the  Lithographed  Sermons  of  S.  P.  0. ;  and  you  quote  a  "  critique  from  the 
Literary  Churchman*'  which  appears  among  the  advertisements  of  "the  current  number 
of  the  KccU'sinHtical  Gazette.''* 

From  th(i  tone  of  your  remarks,  I  think  you  will  not  be  sorry  to  learn  that  they  rati  in 
no  way  apply  to  the  Literary  Churchman  of  the  present  time ;  that  since  the  date  (August, 
1863)  of  that  critique  the  editorship  and  management  of  the  Literary  Churchman  have 
been  cliangeJ ;  that  the  writer  of  that  critique  is  no  longer  upou  its  staff;  and  that  under 
its  present  regime  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  such  a  notice  to  find  its  way  into  our 
pages.  I  may  also  add,  that  since  the  change  in  Editorship,  none  of  S.  P.  O.'s  adyertise- 
ments  have  appeared  in  the  Literary  Churchman. 

I  am,  SiK, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
"Lit.  Churchman"  Office,  The  Editor  of  the  "LmmARY  CnvRcini-VN." 

1G3,  Piccadilly,  W., 
June  9,  1866. 
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NAPOLEON'S  HISTOKY  OF  JULIUS  C^SAR 

VOLUME  IL— THE  WAES  IN  GAUL. 


AK  absurd  story,  but  one  which  seems  not  unlikely  to  be  true,  is 
told  of  keen,  outspoken  old  Dr.  Parr,  that  one  day  after  attend- 
ing at  a  parliamentary  debate,  in  which  the  giants  of  his  generation 
had  put  forth  their  powers,  being  asked  what  made  liim  look  so  grave 
and  thoughtful ;  "Ah !"  he  rephed,  **  I  wish  I  had  been  a  public  man  ! 
I  too  should  have  been  an  orator !  I  slioidd  have  had  all  the  under- 
standing of  Pitt,  and  all  the  enthusiasm  of  Fox,  and  all  the  learning 
and  ima^nation  of  Burke  !'*  He  wished,  and  therefore  he  believed. 
Nothing  wafs  more  natural,  to  a  man  of  his  fervid  temperament,  than 
to  throw  himself  into  the  position  of  the  objects  of  his  admiration, 
and  fancy  himself  i>erfurming  in  his  o\^  n  person  the  feats  of  eloquence 
and  persuasion  which  he  witnessed  m  others.  Though  few  men  would 
be  thus  carried  away  by  their  imagination,  and  still  fewer  lose  so 
entirely  their  contTol  over  the  expression  of  their  feelings,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  the  literary  man  has  generally  an  overweening 
admiration  for  the  practical  man,  the  man  of  the  closet  for  the  man 
of  the  fonun  or  the  field,  the  man  of  the  pen  more  evspecially  perhaps 
for  the  man  of  the  swokI:  an  admiration  which  is  not  indeed  so 
commonly  reciprocated.  Walter  Scott  has  revealed  to  us  how,  at  the 
meeting  of  sovereigns  and  commanders  at  Paris,  he  felt  abaslied  by 
the  sense  of  his  own  insignificance ;  nur  do  we  hear  that  any  of  them 
were^in  the  least  degree  troubled  with,  the  conviction  of  the  superior 
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genius  in  whose  presence  tliey  nctually  stood  tlieni selves.     He 
a  man  of  inmgination ;  they  probably  were  not     H©  knew  that 
genius,  vftut  as  it  wuft,  had  been  cultivated  in  one  ditBCtion  only;  tod 
in  the  face  of  the  rcstdtfi  of  an  oppa«ite  cultivation,  it  aoemed  lo  " 

literury  temper  to  be  lost  altogether. 

But  gnuitiog,  with  a  soberer  judgment,  that  both  the  speculalive 
and  the  practical  life  and  character  have  their  respective  merits  m 
well  as  charms,  there  is  nothing  more  interesting  to  most  of  us  Ibui 
to  meet  with  an  instance  of  the  effective  combination  of  the  two.  We 
admire  the  practical  genius,  persuasive  or  formative,  Tvhicb  can  rule 
or  coiif|uer  men,  and  mould  outward  circmustances  to  a  plan  and  a 
purpose.  We  admire  perhaps  not  less,  the  genius  which  tlLscovers, 
througli  its  jxjwerful  imaginRtinn»  the  springs  and  workings  of  human 
tliought  and  action,  which  traces  them  from  their  source  to  theii 
i-esult,  and  lays  them  bore  before  us  in  the  record  of  a  life  or  of  an 
epoch.  It  is  very  rare  indeed  to  find  these  two  gifts  coaspicuoudy 
combined  in  one  and  the  same  person ;  and  in  the  few  instances  in 
which  the  great  warrior  or  statesman  of  his  age  has  beeu  the  nanator 
also  of  his  oi;^Ti  career,  the  revealer  of  the  views  and  tempers  of  his 
rivals  and  contemporaries,  the  product  has  been  perhaps  uniformlj 
more  or  less  disappointing. 

Of  all  the  autobiogi-apliies  of  public  men  none  lias  attained  such 
distinction  and  eminence  i^  that  of  Julius  Ciesar.  The  couimeutazies 
on  \\\%  Ganbsh  war  and  the  civil  war  do  not  indeed  ap|>ear  before  us 
as  detailed  and  com|U'cl tensive  accoimts  of  the  poUtical  historj^  of  their 
times.  Neither  do  they  sti-ictly  relate  the  life  of  their  ixrriter,  evtea 
during  the  i>nition  of  his  eaixicr  to  wliich  only  they  are  cotifiued.  ^^H 
the  inner  life  <*f  thought  and  feeling  which  constitutes  the  essence  f^V 
biogi-aphy,  tliey  give  us  no  glimpses  whatever.  They  are  meant  to  be 
military  naiTatives  oidy,  and  they  are  strictly  confined  to  the  relation 
of  military  eventa,  of  marches  and  retreats,  of  battles  and  sie;ge3y  aod 
every  other  strategical  combination.  It  is  not  re-asonable,  it  may  be 
said,  to  require  of  them  more  thoji  tliey  implicitly  profess  to  give  ujl 
As  niilitaiy  narratives,  tliey  are  eontessedly  inimitable  in  their  sim- 
plicity and  clearness,  their  compactness  and  precisian ;  they  enable  us 
to  foUow  the  details  of  warfare,  and  study  the  resources  of  militaij- 
science  at  their  day,  as  no  other  histoiical  documents  of  ancietit  or 
perhaps  of  modern  times  either.  True :  but  so  it  is,  that  for  this  very 
reason  they  are  all  the  more  disappt»iiiting.  Had  they  been  less 
simple  and  atraightfonvard, — had  tlie  ^\Titer  been  possessed  of  nioie 
imagination;  had  he  beti^yed  more  various  and  compi^ehensive 
interests ;  had  he  suffered  himself  to  glance  on  either  hand*  or  even  to 
look  int<*  his  o^ti  heart  and  bring  iortli  for  our  entertainment  and 
instruction  the  thoughts,  the  hopes  and  anticipations  which  were 
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doubtleas  all  the  while  fermenting  within  it»  we  should  not  have  been 
left,  in  the  ver}^  crisis  or  turning-point  of  ancient  history,  to  biLsy  our- 
selves with  the  Gauls  wliile  we  are  tliinking  of  the  lionians,  to  follow 
marches  and  countermarches  in  Spain  or  Tliessaly,  while  our  eyes  are 
intently  fixed  on  Home  and  Italy.  We  want  to  know  about  the  wars 
of  Gaul  not  so  much  for  their  o\\ti  sake,  though  they  have  no  doubt 
their  OAvn  special  interest,  as  for  the  s^ike  of  theii*  bearing  on  the 
politics  of  Rome.  We  cannot  read  the  narrative  of  Cassar*8  exploits 
among  the  Imrbarians,  without  asking  ourselves  again  and  again  how 
bis  intrigues  and  entei^rises,  his  campaigns  and  battles,  affected  the 
grand  crisis  of  Roman  ci\alization. 

We  are  disappointed,  no  doubt,  and  vexed,  to  discover  in  the  com- 
mentaries on  the  Gaulish  war  no  trace  of  the  sentiments  mth  which 
C*esar  regarded  this  crisis,  so  manifestly  impending — this  crisis  in  which 
he  was  destined,  in  which  he  must  have  expected  and  intended,  to 
take  80  prominent  a  position.  The  \mter  keeps  liis  eye  fixed  steaddy 
throughout  on  the  subject  inmiediately  before  him.  He  depicts 
himself  as  devoted  entirely  to  the  prasecution  of  a  complete  conquest 
of  a  great  fu.niily  of  peoples,  lying  within  certain  well-defined  liraitSj 
and  partaking  of  a  well-defined  national  character.  So  absorbing  is 
his  interest  in  this  undertaking,  that  even  his  leisure  hours,  the  even- 
ings of  the  march  or  the  encampment,  the  winter  months  between 
each  campaign,  he  gives  to  the  composition  of  a  narrative  of  his 
achievements  from  day  to  day  and  from  season  to  season.  He  regards 
his  Gallic  waifare  evidently  not  as  a  mode  of  filling  up  the  interval 
he  I'eqiiires  for  the  ripening  of  Iiis  political  intrigues,  not  as  the  direct 
and  necessary  means  for  attaining  his  ulterior  projects^  but  a«  a  great 
and  all-sufticient  object  in  itself,  an  object  of  national  policy,  of  per- 
sonal gratification,^ — not  a  means  but  an  end,  which  he  desires  not  only 
to  accomplish,  but  to  perpetuate  in  the  memory  of  his  countrj^nen. 
Such  for  the  time  being  is  the  one  great  object  of  his  existence,  and 
he  puts  everything  else  aside  for  the  prosecution  of  it,  every  occupa* 
tioE,  every  interest,  every  anticipation  widen  can  interfere  with  its 
complete  and  satisfactory  fulfilment, 

Now  this  concentration  of  interest  on  the  matter  directly  before  him 
is  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  great  Julius,  It  is  the  characteristic, 
no  doubt,  of  great  practical  genius  generally ;  but  in  no  case  does  it 
seem  to  be  brought  more  prominently  before  us  than  in  the  record  of 
this  epoch  in  the  life  of  the  conqueror  of  iJie  Senate  and  the  foimder 
of  the  Empire.  This  is  what  we  may  learn  from  the  commentaries  of 
the  Gaulish  war,  and  very  valuable  it  is  as  a  contribution  to  our  know- 
ledge of  human  character  in  its  liighest  developments,  tliough  it  is 
not  what  we  may  have  expected  and  wished  for.  The  poet  Lucan, 
who  shows  generally  but  little  discrimination  of  individud  character. 
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sterns  to  hit,  perhaps  accideEtally,  upon  this  trait  in  that  of  the  hero  of 
the  "  Pharsalia," — unless  indeed  he  is  actually  repeating  a  genuine 
anecdote, — where  he  makes  liim  declare,  after  hearing,  in  the  cririi 
of  the  revolution  he  was  conducting,  of  the  marvels  of  Kgypt  and  the 
Nile-floods,— 

'*  Spe«  iit  mOii  certa  videndi 
Niliacoi  foQtea,  beUiun  ciTQe  Telmquim." 


itdP 


Entranced  and  captivated  by  the  splendid  mysteiy  of  the  greai 
of  geographical  problems,  his  imagination  kindled  by  the  attempt  and 
failure  of  kings  and  conquerors  to  solve  it  before  him,  by  the  glorious 
hope  of  achieving  the  adventure  which  had  bafiled  Sesostris,  Cani- 
byses,  and  Alexander,  he  believes  himself  in  good  sooth  prepared  at 
the  moment  to  sacrifice  the  end  of  his  poUtical  existence,  to  relin- 
quish the  ci\il  war,  if  lie  may  expect  to  reach  the  nndisco\*ered 
sources  of  the  Nile,  in  the  centre  of  an  untrodden  continent.  That 
he  would  really  have  carried  any  such  enthusiastic  sentiment  into 
execution,  we  need  not  for  a  moment  suppose;  but  that  he  may 
have  actually  said  so  and  thought  so,  we  may  well  imagine,  frona  ita 
agreement  mth  the  true  character  of  the  hero,  and  his  wonderful 
power  of  throwing  himself,  heart  and  soul,  into  the  object  inunediatelj 
presented  to  him. 

It  was  said  just  now  that  this  power  is  characteristic  very  <^ne- 
rally  of  great  practical  ability ;  and  the  same  abstraction  and  concen- 
tration of  interest  which  marked  the  fii^st  conqueror  of  the  Gauls  is 
revealed  to  us  by  the  book  before  us  in  their  latest  ruler  and  emperor. 
We  are  assured  indeed  that  Napoleon  III/3  "Life  of  Julius  Cfesar/' 
of  which  the  second  elaborate  and  bulky  volume  has  been  lately  pub- 
lished,, was  commenced  by  him  in  the  solitude  of  his  eapti^ity  at 
Ham,  and  had  formed  a  main  object  of  his  thoughts  before  any  direct 
anticipation,  certainly  before  the  cares  and  absorbing  interests,  of 
empire  had  dawned  upon  him.  But  the  work  itself  contains  ample 
c^ddence  that,  wheuev^  commenced  and  with  whatever  ^^e\vs  and 
objects,  it  has  been  the  constant  companion  of  his  leisure  hours  up  to 
i\nA  present  time,  and  that  amitlst  the  most  pressing  duties  of  govern- 
ment he  lias  made  liimself  opportunities  of  literary  retirement,  and 
devoted  many  and  many  an  hour  to  that  comparison  and  adjustment 
of  historical  materials,  which  demand  far  more  continuous  and  un- 
divided attention  than  mere  reading  or  mere  speculation  in  liistory. 
The  work  has  undoubtedly  struck  its  roots,  so  to  say,  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer,  and  dominated  from  time  to  time  over  interests  of  far 
higher  and  wider  character.  We  can  quite  beheve  that,  like  Caesar 
before  him,  there  have  been  moments  when  Napoleon  might  conceive 
it  possible  to  abandon  poUtics  and  empire,  could  he  hope  to  impose 
upon  the  world  the  yoke  of  an  historic^  theoTy, 
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Of  the  fanatical  impulse  under  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
labours  to  pro%'e  the  divine  character  of  his  own  political  mission, 
enough  hns  been  said  in  the  innumerable  criticisms  to  which  the 
former  and  the  present  volume  of  tliis  work  have  already  given  rise. 
The  reader  is  already  aware  of  what  lie  has  to  expect  in  this  particular 
from  the  pages  now  before  him.  They  constitute  an  essay  on  Ciesar- 
ism  by  Caesar  himself.  They  continue  to  reveal  to  us,  like  their 
predecessors,  the  descent  of  a  divine  viiiue  from  Avatar  to  Avatar, 
from  manifestation  to  manifestation  of  a  commanding  intelligence, 
illustrated  by  unfailing  success.  Caesar  can  do  no  wrong:  lie  can 
think  no  wrong.  Ctesar  cannot  be  w^rong :  the  divinity  of  his  mission 
is  stamped  upon  his  mind  as  well  as  his  deeds.  From  age  to  age  in 
the  course  of  histoi-y,  manifest  destiny  declares  itself  at  a  crisis  of 
momentous  significance,  and  repeats  itself  to  the  letter  when  the 
wheel  of  human  affairs  brings  round  corresponding  ch'cumstances. 
Julius  C\^sar  bore  this  patent  mark  of  destiny  in  the  throes  of  the 
great  world-revolution,  of  which  Home  of  old  was  the  centre;  and  his 
mission,  if  not  the  actual  essence  of  his  life  and  being,  was  per* 
petiiated,  not  reproduced,  in  the  successor  to  his  position,  to  his  name, 
to  liis  genius,  and  his  fortune.  The  first  Napoleon  was  the  dmi^  ex 
macAind  who  solved  the  problem  of  human  politics  in  his  own  day; 
and  his  fate  again  reveals  itself  in  the  nephew,  who  is  himself  the 
same  Kapoleon  over  again,  with  a  difference.  If  we  presume  to  ask, 
Low  shall  we  know  whether  the  third  of  the  Frenchmen's  emperors 
is  the  genuine  manifestation  of  the  first,  we  are  referred  implicitly  to 
*'  the  works  which  he  doeth  " — ^to  his  imderstanding  of  his  uncle*s  cha- 
racter, his  appi^ciation  of  his  uncle's  policy  :  he  is  himself  Napoleon 
restored  and  revivified ;  Napoleon  tdter  ct  idem.  And  such  is  Ca?sar- 
ism.  Caesar  never  dies;  the  successor  to  Caesar  is  himself  Caesar; 
tlie  being  is  identical  as  the  name;  the  divine  virtue  is  transmitted, 
not  renewed ;  empire  in  him  is  inherent  not  inherited. 

The  reader,  then,  will  find  the  first  Napoleon  represented  through- 
out as  the  counterpart  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  old  monarchy  of  France 
and  the  rLCvulutiou,  the  aristoci^ts  and  the  demucrats,  receive  many 
an  illustmtion  from  the  civil  factions  of  the  effete  republic  of  Home ; 
while  ids  foreign  foes,  the  English  and  the  Kussians,  seem  to  loom 
upon  us  in  the  rear  of  the  Gauls  and  the  CJermans.  But  the  figure  of 
the  third  Napoleon  also  sometimes,  and  more  and  more  frequently  as 
w^e  proceed,  is  disclosed  to  us  in  the  dissolving  view  before  us:  we 
find  it  more  and  more  impossible  to  disentangle  the  third  Napoleon 
from  the  first,  and  both  from  their  prototype.  Julius  Ciesar  hi  these 
pages  casts  before  us  two  vivid  and  faithful  shadows,  and  from 
moment  to  moment,  the  one  or  the  other  becomes  the  more  strongly 
marked,  as  the  skilful  manipulator  withdraws  or  advances  his  lenses, 
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The  analogy  has  indeed  in  botli  cases  many  striking  points,  and 
a  bold  and  skilfnl  allusion  to  them  would  be  really  instructive  and 
Intereating ;  but  it  is  the  impulse  of  the  fanatic  to  follow  out  such 
sports  of  history,  and  expand  them  into  theories,  and  deduce  from 
them,  if  he  has  the  ^tower,  motiTes  of  policy  and  action.  That  the 
present  Napoleon  \%  such  a  fanatic  may  well  be  believed.  He  showed 
it  long  before  he  was  in  a  position  to  tuni  it  to  account  as  he  may 
BOW  do.  He  now  shows  it  in  many  particulars  of  life  and  habit 
which  aeem  to  stand  apart  from  his  political  interests,  as  far  as  w« 
can  understand  them.  And  no  sober  thinking  man,  it  might  well  be 
argued,  would  dream  of  persuading  mankind  in  general,  and  subtile 
and  satirical  Frenchmen  in  particular,  of  a  theory  which  is  so  calca^^H 
lated  to  rebound  in  ridicule  upon  its  author — ridicule,  which  if  it  ma^^" 
at  this  moment  be  suppressed  in  Franca  by  force,  and  disguised  in 
other  counti-ies  from  courtesy,  will  always  be  aroused  in  the  mind  at 
every  reference  to  the  work  before  us,  and  must  eventually  consign  it 
to  the  common  limbo  of  fantastic  eccentricities.  Posterity,  it  may  be 
said,  will  have  no  motive  for  i^ticence,  and  the  verdict  of  posterity 
will  be,  it  may  be  feared,  either  angry  or  contoniptuons. 

And  yet  the  wTiter  may  be  no  fanatic  at  all.  It  may  be,  that  in 
this  as  in  so  many  other  things,  he  has  truly  gauged  the  under- 
standing of  the  people  for  w^hom  lie  principally  writes.  It  may  be 
that  he  WTites  for  the  masses  of  the  French  population,  not  for  the 
sense  and  honesty  of  the  nation ;  that  he  counts  on  tlie  vanity  and 
ignorance  and  indifference  to  tiiith  of  the  public  which  accepts  a% 
history  the  tirades  of  Louis  Blanc  and  Thiers  and  Lamartine ! 

We  cannot  understand,  perhaps,  in  this  country  the  gulf  which 
separates  the  genuine  historians  in  Fiance,  of  whom  there  are  as 
many  at  this  day  as  at  all  other  periods,  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
single  pursuit  of  truth  among  the  records  of  antiquity  in  w^hich  thqf 
can  have  no  personal  interest,  from  the  popular  wiiters  W'ho  c-ater, 
under  that  prostituted  name,  for  the  political  or  social  passions  of 
this  generatioru  Truly,  when  he  reads  the  lucubrations  of  sm 
writers  as  have  lieen  mentioned,  and  obser\^es  the  culit  wliich  is  paid' 
to  the  idea.s  of  which  they  have  made  themselves  the  hierophants,  the 
Emi>eror,  if  he  is  conscious  that  he  has  WTitten  with  a  shrewd  political 
pur^jose,  may  rejoice,  bke  the  Caesar  Claudius  in  the  shades,  *'  Gaude* 
ibi  esse  philologos  homines  \  sperat  futurum  illio  aliquem  liistoriia 
suis  locum," 

The  book  wiU  indeed  live  in  some,  at  least,  of  its  results.  It  will 
well  deserve  to  lie  rememl>ered  for  the  light  it  has  thrown,  in  the 
volume  now  before  us,  on  many  topographical  questions  of  interest  to 
genuine  inquirers  into  the  truth  and  cliaracter  of  ancient  history. 
If  not  remembemd  himself  as  an  liistorian,  Napoleon  will  hold  a 
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diatiiiguished  place  among  the  pioneers  of  history,  lu  this  second 
volume  he  has  brought  new  light  to  the  Llisciission  of  aeveral  poiuta 
long  oontrovertad  among  the  geographers  and  antiquarians,  and  some 
of  them  h©  has,  perhaps,  settled  finally.  If  the  work  is  continued,  it 
may  be  ho|>ed  that  certain  other  questions  of  uo  laaa  special  intoiwt 
will  find  their  solution  from  the  inquiries  which  its  enlightened 
author  has  been  able  to  set  afoot,  and  bring  to  an  iaaue. 

The  plan  on  which  tliia  volume  is  executed  is  a  singular  one.  It 
is  divided  into  two  portions,  forming  the  third  and  fourth  books  of 
the  entire  work.  Of  these  portions  the  first  is  devoted  mainly  to  a 
dose  aimlysis  of  Ctesar's  commentaries  on  the  Gallic  war ;  the  latter 
gives  us  the  author's  own  history  of  Caesar  and  of  Ids  times,  con- 
necting the  narratives  of  the  campaigns  iu  Gaul,  rewritten  for  the 
purpose,  with  the  course  of  events,  and  the  progress  of  impending 
revolution  at  Rome.  With  this  second  portion  it  is  intended  here 
to  deal  English  readers  have  alieady  been  made  familiar  with  its 
manner  and  its  matter  from  the  inniunerable  critiques  to  which  it  has 
given  rise  in  our  ntiwspapers  and  journals.  Nor  does  it  differ  in  its 
character  as  an  historical  conqtosition  from  the  earlier  volume,  with 
which  we  are  all  acquainted.  \Miatever  merits  it  may  have  of 
clearness  and  distinctness^  wliatever  praise  it  may  deaene  for  the  tact 
with  which  the  main  features  of  the  story  are  seized,  and  the  strength 
with  which  they  are  tbuwn,  the  perverseuess  of  the  theory  on  which 
it  is  constructed,  as  the  glorification  of  Ciesar,  the  substance,  and 
Napoleon,  the  shadow,  nmst  deprive  it  of  any  substantial  value 
as  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  history,  and  forbid  us  to 
give  it  any  cotmtenance  or  recommendation  to  the  stuilent.  Further 
criticism  upon  this  portion  of  it  nuiy  well  be  spared,  and  it  wUl  be 
a  pleas^ue  to  turn  to  tliat  wliich  is  rcidly  valuable,  and  will  be  perma- 
nently interostiug. 

The  third  Ixjok,  entitletl,  *'The  Wars  of  Gaul  after  the  Commen- 
taries" commences  with  the  chapters  on  two  "  Political  Causes  of  the 
Gallic  War,"  and  the  ''  State  of  Gaul  in  the  Time  of  Ca?sar."  It  may 
be  said  that  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  admirable  **  History  of 
the  Gauls  "  by  Amt^d^e  Thierry  could  enter  on  this  part  of  the  subject 
without  devoting  a  section  to  the  previous  relations  of  llome  with 
Gaul ;  the  dangers  and  disasfcurs  to  which  Home  had  l>een  subjected,  in 
her  early  career,  Itoui  Gaulish  aggression ;  and  tlie  gradual  progress  of 
her  arms  in  hurling  back  her  assailants  beliind  the  Po,  the  ^Vlps,  and 

I  the  Khone.  This  part  of  the  work,  then,  had  been  done  to  the 
£mperor  s  hand  as  well  as  it  coidd  be  tlone.  He  could  only  reproduce 
it  in  words  of  his  own ;  and  this  he  has  done,  and  no  more.  Again, 
the  state  of  Gaul  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  its  political  and  ethnical  divi- 
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generally,  had  all  been  fully  examined  and  discussed  hj  the  same 
excellent  Ixistorian ;  and  on  these  topics,  also,  Napoleon  can  say  nothing 
new  of  any  importance.  He  can  only  make  some  little  shuffle  of  the 
cards,  some  rearrangement  of  the  materials  already  collected  and 
sifted  for  him.  He  is  not  to  blame  for  this  want  of  novelty  and 
originality,  yet  it  might  be  a  question  whether,  writing  in  the  same 
language  and  for  the  same  public  as  his  predecessor,  it  was  discreet 
to  invite  a  comparison  from  which  he  can  get  at  least  no  advantage. 

From  this  point,  however,  the  "  Life  of  Ciesar"  has  a  certain  origi- 
nality of  its  own,  inasmuch  as,  abandoning  all  idea  of  the  composition 
of  history  on  general  principles,  it  confines  itself  to  a  strict  analysis  of 
our  old  familiar  *'  Commentaries,"  enlivened  by  disquisitions  on  topics 
of  interest  emerging  from  theia.     The  author  says, — 

"In  reproducing  in  llie  following  chapters  the  relation  of  the  war  in 
Gaiil,  we  have  borne  iu  niiiid  the  worcb  of  Cicero.  *Ca?sar,'  he  says,  "has 
written  memoirs  worthy  of  great  praise.  Deprived  of  all  rhetorical  art,  his 
style,  like  a  handsome  body  stripped  of  all  clothiug,  presents  itself  naked, 
upright,  and  graceful  la  his  desire  to  furnish  materiala  to  future  historians, 
he  has,  perhaps,  done  a  thing  agreeable  to  the  httle  minds  who  will  be 
tempted  to  load  these  natural  graces  with  frivolouB  ornaments  ;  but  he  has 
for  ever  deprived  men  of  sense  of  the  desire  of  writing,  for  nothing  is  mow 
agreeable  in  hisUiry  than  a  correet  and  luminous  brevity.*  Hirtiiis  on  his 
part  expresses  hini^lf  in  the  fullowing  terms: — ^lliese  memoirs  ^ijoy  an 
approval  so  general  that  Ciesar  has  much  more  taken  from  others  than  given 
to  them  the  power  of  writing  the  history  of  the  events  which  they  recount' 
.  *.  .  If  we  would  act  upon  the  advice  of  these  two  writers,  we  must 
digress  as  little  as  possible  from  the  *  Cotimientaries/  but  without  restricting 
ourselves  to  a  literal  translation*  Wo  have,  then^  adopted  the  narrative  of 
Cffisar^  though  sometimes  changing  the  order  of  the  matter  j  we  have  abridged 
passnges  where  there  was  a  prodigality  of  details,  and  developed  those  thit 
required  elucidation.  .  »  ,  The  investigation  of  th<^  battle-fields  and 
siege  operations  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  visible  and  certain  tniees  of 
Roman  entrenchments.  The  reader,  by  comparing  the  plans  of  the  excava- 
tions with  the  textj  will  be  convinced  of  the  rigorous  accuracy  of  Caesar  in 
describing  the  countries  he  passetl  over,  and  the  works  he  cauaed  to  be 
executed,'— (Pp.  13-15.) 

Among  the  first  of  the  discoveries  which  the  Emi>ernr  has  beau 
enabled  to  make  from  the  resources  at  his  command,  has  been  tl 
of  the  real  nature  of  the  works  with  which  Cresar  baired  the 
of  the  Khone  to  the  emigrating  Helvetii,  When  the  entire  popula-1 
tion  of  the  Swiss  vallies  resolved  to  emigrate  in  a  mass,  to  the 
number  of  nearly  400,000  souls,  and  find  themselves  a  habitation  on 
the  virestem  shores  of  Gaul,  they  had  only  two  paths  before  them.  I 
The  one  led  along  the  right  or  northern  bank  of  the  Rhone,  skirting 
the  base  of  the  Jura  mountains,  or  creeping  along  its  precipitoua 
slopes,  w^hich  was  with  tiifficulty  practicable.  The  other,  crossing  the 
river  by  a  bridge  at  Geneva,  and  penetrating  the  less  formidable  hill 
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country  of  the  AUobroges,  presented  itself  as  the  easier  and  more 
eligible  route.  But  Caesar,  from  motives  of  policy  which  he  does  not 
disclose,  and  which,  though  lightly  assumed  by  l^apoleon  and  others, 
seem  somewhat  hard  to  understand,  determined  to  refuse  a  passage 
through  the  territory  of  allies  or  clients  of  the  Eepubhc.  Re  broke 
the  bridge  of  Geneva,  and  gaining  by  a  pretended  negotiation  an 
interv'al  of  fifteen  days,  set  to  work  with  the  single  legion  he  had  with 
him,  and,  on  his  own  statement,  drew  a  continuous  line  of  entrench- 
ments (mumm  in  aliitudinem  pedum  xvi,  fossamcjue  perducit)  from 
thence  to  a  point  nineteen  Roman  miles  lower  down  the  river,  a  work 
which  he  accomplished  wathin  the  time  before  him.  On  levt^l  ground 
such  a  work  might  have  been  executed  within  the  given  time  by  such 
a  number  of  Eoman  legionaries;  but  here  the  locality  is  most  im- 
favourable,  hills  and  cliffs  reaching  in  many  places  to  the  very  margin 
of  the  river,  while  the  stream  itself  is  genemlly  so  deep  and  rapid 
as  to  make  any  subsidiary  fortifications  plainly  supei^uous.  Never- 
theless, the  historians  seem  to  have  had  no  suspicion.  The  first 
Napoleon,  in  the  *'Eemarks  on  the  Commentaries "  which  are  ascribed 
to  him,  and  which  his  nephew  guarantees  as  genuine,  accepted  the 

j  statement  without  hesitation.  So  do  Tliierr}%  Mommsen,  and  others 
of  less  note ;  none  apparently  observing  that  Dion  Cassius  had  him- 

'  self  mat€riaUy  qualified  it.  •*  Cti^sar/*  says  this  later  w^riter,  wdio  often 
works  on  independent  materials,  **  fortified  with  entrenchments  the 
most  suitable  points :  ra  tir**ca(poraT€L" — Hut,  Mojnan.,  xxx\iii.  31, 

To  this  passage  the  Emperor  very  properly  calls  attention,  and 
institutes  an  examination  of  the  locality.     He  is  enabled  by  the 

.labours  he  thus  employs  to  present  us  with  maps  and  sketches  in 
profile  of  the  pass  in  question  from  point  to  point.  He  discovers  the 
few  places  at  which,  judging  from  present  appearances,  w^hich  are  not 
likely  to  be  deceitful,  it  could  have  been  possible  to  make  a  landing, 
and  traces  the  vestiges  of  fortification  at  these  spots  themselves,  com- 
pared with  other  parts  of  the  line.  Tlie  perfect  good  faith  with  which 
the  exploration  has  been  carried  out,  is  demonstrated  by  the  exceed- 
ingly slight  and  dubious  character  of  the  traces  of  fortification  which 
have  actuaDy  been  brought  to  light.  At  i]>erhap8  one  point  only, 
Judging  from  the  plans  themselves  before  us,  do  they  appear  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  inquir'er  who  has  the 
plans  only  to  guide  liim,  though  it  is  quite  possible  that  indications 
of  greater  force,  hardly  presentable  in  a  plan  at  all,  may  suggest 
themselves  to  tlie  examiner  on  the  spot.  But,  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  we  cannot  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  Emperor's  theor}% 
that  what  Ciesar  did  was  simply  to  fortify  with  mound  and  ditch 
certain  localities,  eight  or  ten  in  number,  or  a  length  of  two  or  three 
miles  only  out  of  the  whole  nineteen.     This  explanation  makes  the 
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statement  of  the  "^  Commentariea  *'  intelligible  and  interestui^  at 
the  expense  indee^l  of  its  perfect  aocuraoy  of  language,  and  aoootd* 
ingly  it  may  teach  ug  caution  in  our  further  in^restigations  of  BooMUi 
militaTy  topography,* 

The  confidence  with  which  we  are  inspired  by  the  conduct  of  this 
investigation'  may  help  to  establish  the  next  topographical  point 
which  this  volume  promises  new  light  The  Emperor  holds  that 
Bibracte  of  the  iEduans,  their  capital  in  Cseaar's  time,  is  not  identical 
in  site  with  Augustodunum  (Autun),  which  became  under  the  empire 
the  capital  of  the  tribe.  He  places  it,  on  the  contrary,  at  Hoal 
Beuvray,  a  hill  or  elevated  plateau  of  eonsiderable  extenli  ihirtiaeii 
kilonn^tres  west  of  Autuji,  After  admitting  indeed  that  this  opinioii 
had  previously  found  some  supporters,  he  adds  (p.  7B,  twte)  ; — • 

**  It  will  he  remarked  first,  that  the  Gauls  chose  for  the  site  of  their 
towns,  when  they  could^  places  difficult  of  access :  in  broken  countnea 
these  were  steep  mountains  (as  Gergovia,  Alesia,  UxQllodunun^  &e.);  in 
tlat  countries  they  were  grounds  aurroumled  by  marshes  (such  ils  Avaxicum). 
The  ^^uj,  according  to  this,  would  not  havtj  built  their  principal  town  on 
the  site  of  Autim,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  It  was  believed 
that  a  plateau  so  elevated  as  that  of  Mont  Beuvray  (its  highest  point  is  810 
metres  above  the  sea)  coidd  not  have  been  occupied  by  a  great  town ;  y«t  tb» 
existence  of  eight  or  ten  roads  which  lead  to  this  plateau,  deserted  for  so 
many  centuries,  and  some  of  wliich  are  in  a  state  of  preservation  truly 
aatonishing,  ought  to  have  led  to  a  contrary  o]iinion.  Let  us  add  that  recent 
ejccavations  leave  no  room  for  douhk  They  have  brought  t-o  light,  over  an 
extent  of  120  hectares,  foimdations  of  Gaulish  touTis,  some  round,  otheis 
square ;  of  mosaics ;  of  foundations  of  Gallo^Roman  walls,  gates,  hewn  stomas, 
heaps  of  roof-tiles,  a  prodigious  quantity  of  broken  amphoiu*,  a  semicircular 
theatre,  &c,  .  *  *  Ever^'lhing,  in  fact,  leads  us  to  place  Bibracte  on 
Mont  Beuvray  ;  the  striking  resemblance  of  the  two  names,  the  designation 
of  ^pdv|jto*',  which  Straho  gives  to  Bibracte,  and  even  the  vjigne  and  per- 
Bistent  tmilition  which,  prevailing  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  district, 
points  to  Mont  Bouvray  as  a  centre  of  susperstitious  regard** 

Here,  it  will  be  seen,  all  depends  upon  the  fidelity  of  the  account 
given  of  these  remarkable  remains,  described  not  as  Gaulish  only,  hut 
as  Gallo-Eoman ;  from  which  it  would  appear  that  Bibracte  continued 

•  It  may  be  well  to  f  iir©  lier«  the  e%&ci  worda  bfiforo  ub  : — "  Thu  etitTQiicli]ii«iite  vlncii 
Cniar  iallB  *  muiim  fo&saque/  couM  not  bo  a  waU  ia  tbe  usual  ac^ceptAtion  of  the  wcnl: 
fijTst,  betjauBo  a  wall  would  have  been  a  weak  obstacle^  further,  becauae  the  material 
wore  not  found  ou  the  spot ;  and,  lofitly,  because  if  so  great  ci  quantity  of  stonet  hmd 
coUected  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhone,  we  should  still  find  tnhaea  of  them.'*— The  Eiii[ 
need  not  have  any  difficulty  about  this  phrase  ;  the  word  *■  munia'  may  perfectly  well  apj 
to  a  mound  or  earthwork,  such  as  ia  thrown  up  m  the  excavation  of  a  dttuh. — **  I  ha?e 
therefore  sought  another  explonatiouj  and  thought  that  *  luurua  *  might  be  understood  of  a 
natural  eacarpnient  rendered  ateeper  by  a  alight  work.  Fenetrated  with  ihia  idea,  I  aeiit 
Baron  Stoif43l»  tha  commaudant  of  artillery p  tn  intpcct  the  localiiie«i  and  the  reauU  of  hii 
r^iearchea  has  fully  continued  my  euppoaition," — And  here,  oqc«3  for  all,  let  it  be  obterred 
that  the  authorized  tranalatioDj  which  ia  quoted  for  eonyenience,  ia  dis^gured  thma^boul 
by  its  Fnonchificd  Eiigli^h,  and  sometlm&a  by  worse  blemiihes. 
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to  be  a  large  city  long  after  the  establislimeTit  of  Autuo,  wliich  must 
data  froTti  the  time  of  Augustus,  from  whom  it  took  its  name.  There 
are  indeed  several  examples,  both  in  Gaul  and  Britain,  which  attest 
the  frequent  mutations  of  the  site  of  cities  to  neighboiu*intj  localities. 
The  transfer  of  Gergo\aa  from  its  original  site  to  that  of  the  modern 
Clermont-Ferrand,  has  been  long  known,  Camulodunum,  the  origuial 
British  town,  stood  very  probably  at  a  little  distance  from  the  Eoman 
station  of  Colchester,  in  which  it  became  absorbed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Koman  station  of  Venta^  or  Caistor,  Beema  to  have  been 
tmnsferred  to  Noi-wich,  and  Granta,  or  Grantcheater,  possibly  to 
Cambridge.  But  in  all  these  cases  the  name  and  the  town  seem  to 
have  migrated  together.  In  that  of  Bibracte,  if  we  are  to  accept  the 
account  given  by  Napoleon,  the  name  was  applied  to  the  new  locality, 
indifferently  with  that  of  Angustoduiium,  while  the  older  site  con- 
tinued, perhaps  for  centuries,  to  be  occupied  as  a  great  and  flour- 
iahing  city. 

The  difficulty,  then,  which  occurs  to  us,  is  that  the  recent  explora- 
tions seem,  if  one  may  so  say,  to  pix>ve  too  muck  It  is  well,  however, 
that  a  comer  should  be  raised  of  the  deep  veil  which  has  really 
settled  over  Gallo-Roman  as  well  as  British-Roman  hiatoiy.  It  is 
astomshing  how  little  we  actually  know  of  the  social  condition  of 
those  flourishing  provinces,  throughout  the  four  himdred  years  that 
they  continued  to  absorb  and  assimilate  the  civilization  of  Rome. 
The  name  of  Autim  itself  suggests  the  curious  and  little  understood 
history  of  the  nomenclature  of  ancient  Gaul.  At  the  time  of  Caesar'a 
conquest  we  fold  the  cities  throughout  the  country  distiaguished  each 
by  its  native  appellation,  derived  appaitutly,  in  most  cases,  from  the 
ch'cujustances  of  its  position,  and  forming  generally  some  combination 
of  ma^us,  the  town,  dnnnm,  tiie  hill,  or  hriva^  the  bridge-  After  the 
Conquest,  as  we  find  from  Strabo  downwards,  many  of  these  names 
were  altered  by  the  Romans,  and  the  imperial'  name  of  Jidiua,  Au- 
gustus, or  Cfesar,  combined  with  the  Celtic  element,  as  in  Caesaro- 
magus,  Julioljona,  Augustodunum,  Augngtonemetum.  But  at  a  later 
period,  and  when  or  how  the  change  was  introduced  we  do  not  know, 
the  capitals  of  the  Gaulish  tribes  almost  universally  dropped  the 
earlier  name,  w^hether  Roman  or  Celtic,  or  mixed,  and  assumed  that 
of  the  tribe  itself.  Thus  Samarobriva  became  Ambiani  (Amiens), 
Lutetia  became  Parisii  (Paris),  Durocort-onmi,  Eemi  (Rheims),  Avari- 
cimi,  Bituriges  (Boiu^ges).  The  principal  exceptions  in  the  north  of 
Gaul  are  those  cities  which,  however  important  in  themselves,  were 
never  capitals  of  tribes,  and  therefore  never  the  places  of  assembly 
for  fiscal  and  other  purposes  under  the  empu^e.  Such  are  Roto- 
magus    (Rouen),    Autisaiodurum    (Aiixerre),    Argentoratum    (Sti^aa- 


buig). 


Lngdunum 


(Lyon)   was  the  provincial  capital  of  a   great 
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division  of  the  cotmtn^  but  not  the  place  of  assembly  of  a  tribe. 
But  ill  the  south  of  Gaul  the  tribal  organization  seema  not  to  hai?B 
been  perpetuated  in  t!ie  same  way.^  This  district  Lad  been  conquered 
and  organized  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  empire,  and  apparently 
on  the  colonial  rather  than  the  tribal  or  federal  system  •  and  accord- 
ingly the  old  Celtic  appellations  of  Burdigala,  Tolosa,  Narbo,  Bitensp, 
Arelas,  Yienna,  and  many  others,  were  never  superseded  at  all,  but 
still  exist  in  forms  only  slightly  altered  at  the  present  day.  But  the 
imperial  organization  of  northern  Gaul,  wkich  is  marked  by  the 
introduction  of  the  tribal  name,  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  this 
di\dsion  of  the  great  Gaulish  province.  We  meet  with  notluBg 
analogous  to  it  in  Spain,  or  Britain,  or  Gexmany,  or  generaDy 
throughout  the  possessions  of  Eome  in  the  West  or  tbe  Bast,  And 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  when  we  are  referred  by  modem  wiitera  to 
Gaul  as  the  most  complete  and  vivid  t}^)e  of  the  Eoman  provinciftl 
organization,  that  we  have  in  this  phenomenon  an  indication  of  somd- 
thing  peculiar  to  Gaul,  and  distinctive  of  it.  This  is  a  subject  which 
it  would  be  interesting  to  see  more  fully  worked  out,  if  indeed  there 
exist  materials  for  doing  so. 

But  the  Emperor's  topographical  explorations,  the  subject  more  im- 
mediately before  us,  shall  be  fnrther  examined  on  a  future  occasion. 
It  will  be  worth  while  to  consider  attcnti^'ely,  among  other  points^ 
the  solution  he  professes  to  give,  upon  conclusive  authority,  of  the  old 
questions  connected  with  the  invasion  of  Britain,  and  see  whether 
the  arbiter  of  modern  Eun:>pe,  who  stands  at  this  moment,  pacii 
helliqu^  seq7ie8ter,  between  four  hundred  thousand  figliting  tnen,  and 
bids  them  drop  their  swords  and  daggers,  can  impose  peace  upon 
the  contending  champions  of  Deal  and  Hythe,  of  Boulogne  and  ol 
Witsand. 

C.  Merivale. 

•  Why,  it  may  be  OAked,  is  it  lliat  thtougliout  France  we  find  no  plitces  durtingtiiibed 
among  one  another  by  tbe  qijalilication&  of  nortb,  south,  east,  or  vest  ?  In  Sngland  ud 
GcrmADy  lucb  distitictive  appellations  are  Sequent,  and  seem  to  foUow  a  natural  law  ;  but 
in  France^  while  places  are  distinji^^ished,  as  with  ua  by  such  popular  additiona  as  "  cm  tba 
bill,'*  **  on  tbe  pkin,*'  '*  on  the  river,"  &e.,  the  points  of  tbe  compaaa  aeem  never  to  be 
intFoducod  at  all.  Who  will  disc^iTer  tbe  rcaaon,  deep-seated  ni>  doubt  in  the  CcUk 
idioayucraBy,  for  thia  peculiarity  ? 


|UpUf2ini^riyriifiif2Jii£n!^n£i^^ 


THE  MYTHS  OF  PLATO* 


"  Tbey  that  wAj  •uob  thmgi  declme  plainly  that  thxij  seek  a  country/' 

Hr»hbw3  zi  U. 


**'  Tmth  is  related  to  Foitli  aa  Being  is  telated  to  Becoming/' 

Plato. 


m. 

riiHE  Personal  My tha  of  Pkto,  in  whicli  lie  deals  with  the  history  of 
X  the  individual  soul,  are  better  Icnown  than  the  Cosrnical  Myths 
wliieh  we  have  hitherto  noticed,  and  have  left  a  deeper  impression  upon 
popidar  thought.  They  have  also  more  obvious  and  deeper  affinities 
with  the  genuine  Socratic  teaching.  It  is  indeed  very  significant  that 
no  cosrnical  myth  is  attributed  to  Socrates,  These  broad  and  ven- 
turous speculations  are  assigned  to  Tiniaeus,  the  physical  philosopher 
of  Locri ;  to  an  anonymous  Eleatic  stranger ;  and  to  CritiaB,  the  bril- 
liant and  iinscnipulous  statesman.  Socrates  applauds^f  it  is  true,  "  the 
marvellous  success  of  Timteus  upon  the  stage,"  in  his  view  of  the 
Cosmos,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  such  investigations  lie 
beyond  the  limits  of  human  morals,  within  which  he  purposely  con- 
fined Idmself.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  pei-sonal  m}iihs.  These  are 
all  delivered  by  Socrates  himself,  and  all  bear  upon  the  questions  to 
which  his  life  was  devoted,  the  eternal  principles  of  justice  and  duty 
and  truth.  This  contrast  in  the  treatment  of  similar  forms  of  expo- 
sition is  important,  and  not  without  interest,  as  showing  under  what 
restrictions  Plato  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  biing  forward  Socrates  as 
the  interpreter  of  his  own  opinions.  Socrates  speaks  when  the  doc- 
trine is  that  out  of  which  his  lessons  flowed,  or  in  which  they  eoidd 

•  Concluded  torn  p,  211.  f  CritiiLB,  10»  B. 
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find  their  essential  oonfirmation,  or  where  the  process  of 

itself  the  end :  he  listens  when  new  topics  alia  opened, 

may  be  with  bis  practical  teachings  but  larger  in  scope  and  fiutlier 

removed  from  life, 

Plato's  mjlhical  history  of  the  soul  is  given  in  seveml 
scenes.    The  slight  sketch  in  the  "  Meno**  is  elaborated  into  a  < 
picture  in  the  ^  Republic,"     Between  the  two  come  the  d€ 
of  the  Soul  in  Heaven  in  the  *"  Phaedinis,"  of  the  Judgment  in 
"  GoTgias/*  and  of  the  Unseen  World  in  the  "  Phfledo,"  which  seve- 
rally bring  out  special  aspects  of  the  one  great  subject. 

In  the  '*  Meno/'  Socrates  is  preparing  the  way  for  his  assertioKi  that 
knowledge  is  reeoUeetion. 

"  I  have  heard/*  he  says,  "  from  men  and  women  wise  in  divine  matten  a 
true  talo  as  I  thioky  and  a  noble  one.  My  mfonuants  are  those  priests  and 
priestesses  whose  aim  it  is  to  be  able  to  render  an  account  of  the  subjects 
with  which  tliey  deal  They  are  supported  also  by  Pindar  and  many  ot^ 
poetfi,— by  all,  I  may  say,  who  are  tnily  inspired*  Their  teaching  is  thai  \ 
soul  of  man  ia  immortal ;  that  it  comes  to  an  end  of  one  form  of  i 
which  men  call  dying,  and  then  is  horn  again,  hut  never  perishes.  Since^  \ 
the  soul  is  immortal^  and  has  been  often  bom,  and  has  seen  the  things  ] 
on  eartli  and  the  thiugs  in  Hades, — ^all  things,  in  short, — ^ihere  is  no  ~ 
which  it  has  not  learned,  so  tbat  it  is  no  marvel  that  it  should  be 
for  it  to  recall  what  it  certaioly  knew  before  about  virtue  and  other  topii 
For  since  all  nature  is  akia,  and  tbe  soul  has  learned  all  things,  there  is  J^ 
reason  why  a  man  who  has  recalled  one  fact  only,  which  men  call  learning 
should  not  by  his  own  power  find  out  everything  else,  shottld  he  be 
courageous  and  not  lose  heart  in  the  search.  For  seeking  and  leamtng 
10  all  an  act  of  recollection,'*  ♦ 

In  the  "  Phpedrus  "  we  read  how  that  true  and  absolute  knowledge 
is  gained,  which  it  is  thns  the  highest  object  of  an  eartldy^  life  to  recall 
Socrates  has  first  given  a  metaphysical  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  after  wliich  he  describes  its  nature,  \mder  the  famous  image  of  a 
chariot,  guided  by  a  charioteer,  and  drawn  by  two  winged  steeds,  of 
which,  in  the  case  of  man,  the  one  is  good,  the  other  not  so.^  He  then 
employs  the  image  in  one  of  his  grandest  myths.  At  a  certain  time 
there  is  a  great  procession  in  heaven  ;t — 

^Zeufl  advances  first,  driving  his  winged  car,  ordering  aU  things  and 
supenntending  them.  A  host  of  deities  and  spirits  follow  lum,  marshalled  tn 
ele%^en  bodies,  for  He^tia  remains  alone  in  the  dwelling  of  the  gods.  Many 
then  and  biesaed  are  the  spectacles  and  movements  within  the  sphere  of 
heaven  which  the  gods  go  througb,  each  fulfilling  his  own  function ;  and 
■ft'hoever  will  and  can  follows  thcni,  for  envy  is  a  stranger  to  the  divine 
company.  But  when  they  afterwards  proceed  %o  a  banquet,  they  advance  by 
what  is  now  a  steep  course  along  the  inner  circumference  of  the  heavenly 
vault  Tlie  chariots  of  the  gods,  being  well  balanced  and  well  driTfiii, 
advance  easily,  the  others  with  difiBculty ;  for  the  vicious  horee^  imleBs  the 
charioteer  has  thoroughly  broken  it,  weighs  down  the  car  by  his  piocUvity 

*  Meuo,  81  A.  t  Phii&do,  246  A.     Compare  p,  253  C.  I  riu&druj,  24C  £,  ti  mq. 
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towards  tlie  earth.  Whereupon  the  aoiil  ip  exposed  to  tho  extremity  of  toi! 
and  effort.  For  the  souk  of  the  immortals,  when  they  reach  the  eunimit^  go 
outside  and  stand  upon  the  surface  of  heaven,  and  afi  they  stand  there  the 
revolution  of  the  sphere  bears  them  round,  and  they  contemplate  the  obj^ct^ 
that  are  beyond  it  That  auper-celeBtial  reakii  no  earthly  poet  ever  yet  sang 
or  will  sing  in  worthy  strainfl*  It  is  occupies  1  by  the  colourless^  shapeless, 
intangible,  absolute  essence  which  reason  alone  can  contemplate,  and  which 
IB  the  one  subject  of  true  knowledge.  The  divine  mind,  there fore^  when  it 
sees  after  an  interval  that  which  really  w^  is  supremely  Imppy,  and  gains 
strength  and  enjoyment  by  the  contemplation  of  the  True,  until  the  circuit 
of  the  revolution  is  completed,  in  the  course  of  which  it  obtrdna  a  clear 
vision  of  alisolute  (ideal)  justice,  temperance,  and  knowledge ;  and  when  it 
has  thus  been  feasted  by  the  sight  of  the  essential  truth  of  all  things,  tho 
soul  again  enters  within  the  vault  of  heaven  and  returns  home.  And  there 
the  charioteer  gives  his  steeds  ambrosia  to  eat  nnd  nectar  to  drink.  This  is 
the  life  of  the  gods.  But  the  fate  of  the  other  souls  is  far  othenvise.  The 
sonl  which  follows  God  closest,  and  is  made  most  like  to  Him,  lilts  the  head 
of  its  charioteer  into  the  super-celestial  realm,  and  so  he  is  carried  round  ; 
but  still  he  is  constantly  disturbed  by  tbe  steeds  which  he  drives,  and  gains 
only  with  difficulty  a  clear  vision  of  the  absolute  truth  of  things.  Another 
soul  rises  for  a  time,  and  then  sinks,  and  through  the  violence  of  its  steeds 
obtains  onl}"  a  partial  view.  The  rest  follow,  all  eagerly  desirous  of  reachiiig 
the  upp^jr  r<^oa ;  but  being  unable  to  do  so,  are  borne  round  within  the 
elements  of  the  material  Cosmos,  struggling  and  trampling  one  another  down 
in  their  efforts  to  reach  the  foremost  place.  And  in  the  tumult  and  strife 
many  souls  are  lamed,  and  many  have  their  wings  broken,  and  all,  in  spite 
of  their  earnest  efforts,  catch  no  sight  of  tliat  which  really  <>,  and  when  they 
return  are  forced  to  feed  upon  the  food  of  fancy.  For  the  reason  why  they 
strive  so  zealously  to  see  the  plain  of  truth  is  thisj  that  the  food  \^'hicli  suits 
the  noblest  element  of  the  soul  b  found  in  the  meadow  there,  and  that  it  is 
by  the  help  of  tbis  the  wings  grow  by  wkich  the  soul  is  lifted  from  th*^ 
eartk  So  the  proce-ssion  ends,  and  the  irrevocable  judgment  follows. 
Every  soul  which  has  gained  a  clear  vision  of  truth  remains  in  the  society 
of  the  gods  till  the  next  time  of  re\new.  The  rest,  which  have  been  unable 
to  follow  their  divine  guides,  or  have  met  with  any  accident,  or  have 
sufTered  forgetfulness  to  overt^owTcr  them,  or  have  lost  their  wings,  an^ 
implanted  in  some  human  form,  varjing  in  character  according  to  the 
impressions  which  each  soul  still  retains  of  its  former  vision  of  truth, •  Ten 
thousand  years  pass  before  they  can  regain  their  lormer  state.  Tlie  soul  of 
the  philosopher  alone  can  recover  its  wings  in  three  thousand  years,  if  at 
each  time  of  choice  it  faithfully  chooses  the  same  lot :  for  at  the  cloee  of 
each  life  follows  a  period  of  retribution  for  a  thousand  years,  after  which 

•  PhB&drus,  248  D,  E,  The  i^xjict  order  is  very  rciuflfkaLlp^  and  as  it  doe*  not  nppeur 
to  1m  noticed  by  tho  commeuLiitora,  it  may  bo  worth  while  to  indicate  the  lav  whick  it 
presents : — 

Pore     V  i  Absolatcly i.  f  iXtf^o^f* 

Spi^t-  \  .SovL  domiiumt    )  ReUtively     *  ^?^>^ ^.    '  ^-  ^^^'^^^'^    . 

i>OLi«      J  /  i  <  ^  rhyfticaWy  .  m,  oncovofuKif^, 

I  '  Individually   ,     .     .     ,     .  iv.  yv^i^aVTucoQ, 

Man    4  Son*  neutralized    ,    .     . r,  iiavriKog. 

/Soul  \  I  f  Individually vi.  iroiriTtKO^, 

Matter—   1  ( Absolutely      «    •     ,     .     .    ix,  n^pawiKo^. 

Boi>Y. 
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eacli  soiil  is  frpe  to  choose  its  d<*stmy.  A  human  soul  raay  pass  iuto  a  bruto; 
the  soul  of  a  brute,  which  wsis  once  a  man,  nmy  return  to  a  man.  For  no 
soul  which  ha^  never  seen  the  truth  can  reach  the  liuumn  form ;  for  lasa 
must  be  able  to  understand  general  teniiH  which  auswer  to  id^as^  and  h» 
does  so  by  recalling  those  objects  which  hia  sonl  once  saw  %vhen  it  followed 
in  the  train  of  GckI,  and  waa  lifted  above  what  we  now  say  is^  and  g:iined  j 
sight  of  that  which  k  truly," 

In  no  other  place  has  Plato  given  so  clear  a  statement  of  his  doctrine 
of  ideas,  which  gives  fixit)'  to  the  doctrine  of  recollection.  And  the 
reason  ig  evident.  The  doctrine  itself  represents  an  intuition  or  an 
instinct,  and  not  a  result.  It  is  a  beginning  and  not  a  concliision. 
And  therefore  a  mythical  exposition  alone  can  place  it  in  its  true 
relation  to  the  general  system  of  the  universe.  By  using  this,  Plato 
sketches  in  a  few  ineffaceable  hues  what  he  holds  to  be  the  divine 
lineaments  of  the  soul,  seen  in  its  power  to  hold  fellow^ship  with  God 
and  apprehend  absolute  truth.  It  may  fall  from  the  heights  of  heaven 
which  it  has  been  privileged  to  climb,  hut  even  so  the  transitor)' 
images  of  earthly  things  are  for  it  potential  symbols,  and  memorials 
of  glories  which  it  has  seen ;  and  in  its  degradation  it  yet  can  feel* 
that  the  way  of  return  to  supra-celestial  joy  is  not  finally  closed. 

The  myth  of  the  "Phtedrus"  opens  a  glimpse  of  a  judgment  after 
death.  The  judgment  itself  is  portrayed  in  the  "  Gorgias/'  As  suits 
the  character  of  the  dialogue,  the  treatment  of  the  subject  here  is 
**  most  purely  moral/'  and  the  accessories  and  scenery  of  the  myth  are 
taken  directly  from  the  Homeric  poems  *  Socrates  has  maintnined 
that  to  act  unjustly  is  the  greatest  of  evils.  In  illustration  of  thi^M 
proposition  he  saya,t —  ^B 

"  *  I  will  tell  you  a  very  beautiful  et-ory,  which  you,  I  fiuicy,  will  regard  as 
a  fable,  but  1  hold  to  be  very  trutk     Well,  then,  as  Homer  tells  us,  Zeus 
and  Poseidon  and   Pluto  divided  between  them  the   empire  which    they 
received  from  their  father.     In  the  time  of  Kronoa  there  was  a  law,  which 
is  still,  even  now  as  always,  in  force  among  the  gods,  that  after  death  men 
should  go  to  the  Islands  of  the  Blest,  or  to  Tartanis,  according  as  they^ 
had  lived  holy  or  godless  lives.     Till  Zeus  had  reigned  some  little  time,  the 
judgment  took  place  on  the  day  on  which  they  were  to  ^i^.     Judges  and 
judged  were  living  men.     So,  many  errors  were  committed,  and  when  com- 
plaint was  made  to  Zeus,  he  said,  **  I  will  i)ufc  an  end  to  this.     The  present 
mode  of  trii\l  is  faulty.     The  subjects  of  the  trial  are  still  clothed  when  they 
undergo  it,  for  they  are  yet  living.     And  many  men  with  wicked  souls  are 
arrayed  in  beauty,  and  rank,  and  wealth ;  and  at  the  time  of  their  trial  many 
come  forward  to  give  evidence  that  they  have  lived  justly.     So  the  judges 
are  influenced  by  these  ^vitnesaes,  ami  moreover  are  clothed  themselves,  for^ 
the  veil  of  sense  lies  before  their  souls.     First,  then,  I  must  prevent  men] 
from  knowing  the  time  of  their  death  ;  and  next,  judges  anil  judged  must  be] 
unclothed  by  death  before  the  trial  takes  place,  and  the  judge  must  give  hiaJ 
sentence  as  he  regards  simply  with  his  soul  alone  simply  the  soul  of  eaeh^  j 

•  Tkis  !■  pointed  out  liy  Mr.  Copo — Gorgiaa,  Introd.,  p.  Ixxir, 
t  Oargift*,  623  A,  #?  sfq. 
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at  the  moment  after  tlissolution,  when  the  subject  is  bereft  of  all  hia  kins- 
men,  and  has  left  on  earth  all  the  fair  adornment  in  which  he  waj<  airaj^e^L 
This  I  hatl  observed,"  Jie  added,  addressing  the  coraplainaiits,  *^  before  jou,  and 
determined  to  appoint  as  judges  my  own  sons,  Minos  and  Khadamantlius 
from  Asia,  and  /Eacus  from  Europe.  After  their  death,  these  shall  give  sen- 
tence in  the  meadow  where  the  cross-roads  meet,  of  which  one  leaths  to  the 
Islands  of  the  Biest,  and  another  to  Tarttirua.  Ehadamanfhns  shall  judge 
the  dead  from  Asia,  ^^Eacua  those  from  Europe,  Minos  shidl  hold  the 
Bupreme  place  of  honour,  and  finally  decide  if  the  two  others  are  in  any 
doubtj  that  the  judgment  may  be  as  just  as  possible  which  determines  the 
road  men  niust  tread."  This/  Socrates  continues,  *  is  the  story  which  1  have 
lieard,  and  believe  to  be  true.  And  the  conclusion  which  I  draw  is 
this  J — ^Death,  in  my  opinion,  is  simply  the  separation  of  two  things,  soul  and 
Iwdy,  from  one  another.  And  after  their  separation,  each  presenrea  the 
character  which  it  had  wlien  the  man  was  alive.  The  body,  as  we  can  see, 
retains  its  natural  characteristics,  the  residts  of  care  and  discipline,  the  traces 
of  accident  and  auffering.  So  it  is  also,  I  believe,  with  the  souL  Wlien 
the  soul  is  stripped  of  its  bodily  vestment,  it  also  presents  all  the  traits  of 
nature,  and  the  consequences  of  individnal  habits,  distinctly  visible.  And 
so,  when  the  dead  come  to  the  judges,  the  judge  regards  the  soul  of  each, 
not  knowing  whose  it  is  :  very  fre<|uently  he  lays  hands  on  the  great  King, 
or  some  other  prince  or  potentate,  and  sees  that  his  soul  is  all  rotten, 
covered  all  over  with  slavish  scai^,  and  fidl  of  woumls  inflicted  by  perjuries 
and  injustice,  which  his  own  conduct  lias  impressed  upon  the  soul  of  each  ; 
he  sees  that  cveiy  member  of  it  is  distorted  by  falsehood  and  ostentation, 
and  the  utter  absence  of  the  discipline  of  tnitji ;  he  sees  that  it  has  lost 
every  trace  of  harmony  and  beauty,  through  licence  and  luxury  and 
arrogance  and  intemperance  ;  and  when  he  sees  it,  he  despatches  the  soul  in 
dishonour  straightway  to  the  prison-bouse,  where  it  is  doomed  to  hear  the 
sufferings  which  it  deserves.  For  some  ttiis  sulfering  is  remedial,  for  others 
it  is  simply  exemplary, •  As  it  is  on  earth,  so  it  is  below.  Those  whose  sins 
can  be  healed,  can  be  healed  only  by  sorrow  and  pain,  which  here  and  hereafter 
are  used  to  restore  them.  Those  whose  guilt  is  incurable,  from  the  extreme 
magnitude  of  their  crimes,  dmw  no  longer  any  profit  from  tlieir  snlferings, 
for  they  are  ])ast  healing,  but  others  draw  profit  from  them,  when  they  see 
tjiem  suifering  for  ever  lor  their  sins  the  greatest  and  most  terrible  pains, 
hung  up  simply  as  eximiples  in  the  dungeon  of  Hades,  as  spectacles  and 
warnings  to  all  the  guilty  who  ccnne  there.  And  such  characters  are,  I 
fancy,  generally  found  among  the  great,  for  these,  if  they  have  the  will,  have 
also  the  power,  to  act  most  wickedly.  Whenever,  then,  Hhadaraanthusf  linda 
such  an  (►ne  he  only  knows  tliat  he  is  a  guilty  wa^tch,  and  nothing  else  about 
Mm,  neither  who  he  is  nor  whence  he  t  omes,  and  so  he  sends  him  away  to 
Tartarus,  affixing  a  murk  upon  him  to  show  whether  lie  seems  to  be  curable 
or  incuiuble.  And  sometimes,  when  he  Jiaia  looked  upon  another  soul, 
which  has  lived  with  lioliness  and  truth, — that  of  a  plain  citizen  it  may  be, 
or  more  frequently  of  a  philosopher,  who  has  devot'od  himself  to  his  own 
pin-suits,  and  not  meddled  in  the  affairs  of  others, — lie  is  tilled  with  ailmi- 
ration,  and  sends  it  away  to  the  Islands  of  the  Blest,  And  thus  also 
does  j'Eacus.  And  ilinos  looks  on  from  his  throne,  alone  holding  a  golden 
sceptre,  as  Odysseus  says  in  Homer, — 

*  ThBre  Minos,  chDd  of  Zeas^  sceptred  with  gold, 
I  eaw  dividing  justice  to  the  dead ; 
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Wko  round  lib  thnma,  ui  ikA  wide-t»ted  Itold 
Of  Uodrs,  stand  or  ail,  vtd  Mm,  Uieir  bend, 
Crj^  to  for  judgBieat.'  *' 

So  pitilessly  stern  and  impartial  is  the  judgment  of  the  dead ;  nad' 
even  according  to  riato*s  instinct  there  are  some  who  cannot  receive, 
forgiveness  ''  either  in  tltia  wuild  or  in  the  world  to  come/*  for  whom.- 
the  wings  of  the  soiil  sin^  lost  tor  ever.  And  it  Lj  remarkable  tha4i 
the  material  aspect  of  the  unseen  world  is  a  subject  on  which  h< 
seems  to  delight  to  dweU.  This,  in  his  imagination,  has  no  likeness 
to  the  supei'sensuous  region  of  ideas  on  which  the  imembodied  sonls 
gaze,  hut  akin  to  man,  %vho  is  for  a  time  its  tenant.  "SMien  Socxai 
had  exhausted  his  argtiments  on  immorttdity^  he  is  represented  in  the' 
"Phcedo'*  as  concluding  his  last  discourse  with  a  mythic  delineatian  of 
the  future  resting-place  of  the  bh^ssed  dead,  and  the  seats  of  torture 
for  the  wicked.  There  is»  he  admits,  adequate  ground  for  questioning 
the  truth  of  his  reasoning,  fmni  a  consideration  of  tliu  gieatness  of  the 
subject  and  tlie  weakness  of  man  ;  hut  yet  practioflUy  he  is  convinced, 
himself,  of  liis  inmiorttdity,  and  thcrelbre  of  the  infinite  importance  of 
right  action,*^ 

"For  the  soulf  talccs  with  it  to  Hades  notliing  but  the  results  of  ita'^H 
education  and  growth,  which  iminediately  begiu  to  manifest  their  effects.  ^^ 
The  story  is,  that  after  death  the  genius  to  whom  each  man  was  committed 
during  Ms  lifetime,  proceeds  to  take  him  to  a  i>lace  where  the  dead  must  he 
gatliered  together  to  ohtaui  tlieir  sentence,  before  i^'^^  go  to  Hfidea  in  the 
cliarge  of  tha  guide  to  whom  the  task  of  conducting  tliem  is  committed. 
And  when  they  have  received  there  their  due  recompence,  and  npmained  the 
appointed  sjiacc,  auotJier  guide  brings  them  hack  to  earth.  The  road  to 
Hades  is  notj  then,  so  simple  as  /Eschylus  tells  xis  :  'Oie  mngispath  cmidnds 
lis  tf^  the  shadeit.*  If  it  were  so,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  guides ; 
but  the  road  is  really  branching  and  circuitous.  And  so  the  well-disciplined 
and  wise  soul  follows  the  guide  and  recognises  its  present  position  :  that 
soul,  on  the  otlier  hand,  which  is  passionately  attached  to  t!ie  body,  fluttoring- 
about  it  and  the  world  of  sense  with  lingering  desire,  after  a  violent  resist- 
ance and  grievous  suffering,  is  forcibly  removed  by  the  appointed  genius. 
And  when  such  a  soul,  stabied  by  hnpurity  and  crime,  peaches  the  common 
gathering-place,  every  one  flies  from  it  ami  avoids  it  :  compamonless  and 
guideless,  it  wanders  about  in  dire  distress  tiQ  the  tune  comes  when  it  must 
be  earned  to  its  appropriate  habitatioiL  But  that  soul  which  has  Hvcd  in 
purity  and  justice,  after  enjoying  the  companionship  and  guidance  of  the 
gods^  dwells  in  its  proper  pkce.  Yen,  and  therc^  are  many  mangel  Ions  placet' 
in  the  earth ;  and  tho  earth  is  not,  either  in  nature  or  extt^nt,  such  as  geo-^ 
graphers  suppose.  For  I  am  convinced  {  that  we  who  live  along  the  borders 
of  the  Mechterranean  ai^  Mke  frogs  living  around  a  swamp ;  and  that  thercs 
are  many  other  basins  like  that  in  which  we  live,  similarly  occupied,  which 
are  receptacles  for  a  sediment  of  water,  and  mist  and  air ;  and  that  the  true 
earth  rises  far  above,  all  radiant  and  pure  in  the  pure  radiance  of  heaven. 
But  we  wiio  live  in  these  deep  basina  fancy  we  live  upon  the  earth,  whereas 
our  case  is  Just  as  if  creatures  living  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  were  to  fancy 
that  they  lived  tipwi  the  sea,  and  when  they  saw  the  sun  through  the  water. 
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were  to  hold  the  sea  to  Ijc  heaven.  For  we  ciiil  our  hollows  earth  and  the 
atmosphere  heaven,  and  cannot  any  inorti  than  the  tenants  of  the  deei>  rise 
to  the  surface  of  the  element  wliieh  covers  us,  and  see  the  true  brightness  of 
the  oelestial  bodies,  whose  diiurat^d  glorj^  only  reaches  us,  and  the  true  beauty 
of  the  objects  of  earth,  of  whicii  wo  see  only  starved  and  corroded  and 
decaying  types.  The  tHirth,  in  fiict,*  when  looked  at  from  above,  is  said  to 
be  like  a  pirticoloiired  ball,  aueh  as  children  play  witli,  marked  out  into 
regioEs  of  various  huo?^,  purple  and  gold  and  wliiti.',  and  so  on,  brighter  and 
purer  and  more  manifold  than  those  which  artists  use.  Even  the  hollo\s^ 
in  which  we  live,  like  lakes,  add  briJliaiicy  to  the  assemblage  of  tints,  and 
complete  their  hanm:»ny.  So  again  tlie  trees  and  flowers  in  that  liigher  region 
are  proportionately  more  beautiftd  than  ours.  The  mountiiiijs  are  solid  gems, 
of  which  oar  jewels  are  little  fiugments*  The  precious  metals  aro  seen 
everywhere ;  to  look  ujion  the  real  earth  alone  is  happiness.  There  are  also 
living  beings  there,  and  men,  some  of  whom  dwell  on  the  shores  of  the 
atmosphere,  others  on  islands  which  it  encircles*  j  for  our  atmosphere  is 
their  sea»  and  their  at m ensphere  is  setber.  Moreover,  the  inhabitants 
have  temides  of  the  gods,  in  wliich  the  gotls  really  dwell,  and  hold  inter- 
course with  their  woi-shippers.  And  as  there  is  this  true  earth  above 
us,  80  are  there  awful  an<l  mystrfirious  caverns  below,t  tiirough  which 
flow  immeasurable  streams,  and  livers  of  fire  and  torrents  of  mud,  wliiili 
centre  all  in  Tartarus,  Of  these,  four  rivei-sj  are  chiefly  to  h^  noticed: 
Ocean,  the  greatest  of  all.  which  flows  outermost  roimd  the  earth;  and 
opposite  to  tliis  Acheron,  which,  passing  tlxrongh  desert  places,  cornea  to 
the  Aehcsrusian  lake,  where  the  mass  of  the  souls  of  the  dead  assemble. 
The  tlurd  river,  directly  aftfu-  its  rise,  falls  into  a  place  Ijuming  with 
tire,  and  forms  a  lake  of  boiling  mud,  and  after  a  circuitous  course  reaches 
the  Acherusian  lake,  but  does  not  mingle  its  cunent  Mdtli  the  water.  This 
is  PjTiplilegethon,  and  lava-streams  are  casual  jets  liom  its  molton  flood. 
Tlie  fourth  river  tails  into  a  dreary  and  savage  spot,  where  it  forms  the 
Stygian  lake,  and  afterwards  passes  through  the  Acberiisian  lake,  without 
mingling  "with  it,  opposite  to  P^Tiphlegethon  ■  and  this,  the  poets  say,  is  called 
Cocytus.  This  being  so,  when  the  dead  reach  the  place  whither  their  genius 
carries  them,  they  obtain  their  sentence.,  and  those  whose  lives  have  been 
neither  very  good  nor  very  bad  are  conveyed  along  Acheron  to  the  Ach^ni- 
sian  lake,  where  they  are  purified  of  their  mckedness  by  punishment,  um\ 
receive  the  rewards  of  their  good  deeds.  Those  who  are  judged  to  bo 
incurably  guilty,  owing  to  the  greatness  of  their  sins,  are  thiown  into  Tar- 
tarus, from  wliich  they  never  come  out.  Tliose,  again,  whose  sins  are  very 
great,  but  yet  not  past  all  cure,  are  thrown,  for  so  it  must  be,  into  Tarfcanis ; 
but  after  a  year  they  are  carried  by  Cocytus  or  Pyripldegethon  to  the  Ache- 
rusian lake,  where,  with  loud  cries,  they  coll  upon  those  whom  they  wronged, 
beseeching  them  for  pardun,  that  so  they  may  leave  their  place  of  tomn^nt 
and  come  to  them;  and  if  their  pmyer  is  heani,  it  is  well;  if  not,  they  return 
to  their  place  of  suflering,  for  they  gain  no  respite  till  it  is  granted  by 
those  whom  they  injured.  Those,  lastly,  who  have  lived  with  conspicuous 
holiness  are  they  who  are  freed  from  their  prison-house  in  the  lower  reabus, 
and  rise  aloft  to  radiant  liabitations,  and  dwull  u]ion  the  earth  which  I  have 
described  And  such  as  have  purifictl  tlieniselves  safticiently  by  philosophy 
live  wholly  mthout  bodies  for  the  future,  aiid  rise  to  liabitations  more  glori- 
ous than  these,  which  it  were  hard  to  paint ;  and  now  time  presses.  Put  I 
think  what  I  have  said  shows  that  we  must  strive  by  all  means  to  gain  virtue 
and  wisdom  in  our  lives.  The  prize  is  glorious  and  the  hope  is  great," 
•  Phsedo,  110  B,  ni  n^q.  f  Ibxd.^  Ill  C,  ^1  Kf.  t  -^"'i  ^2  JE,  ti  uq.    ' 
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The  words  are  surely  luenioraljle  words,  and  in  tlie  place  which 
they  occupy,  of  more  than  tragic  interest.  The  last  great  discourse  of 
Socrates  hi  Plato's  narrative  is  like  liia  last  charge^  which  was  given 
so  soon  afterwards.  There  is  the  same  spirit  in  the  iajimction  to 
offer  the  customary  sacrifice* — *'  the  cock  to  ^Escnlapius" — ad  in  the 
delineation  of  the  mat^frial  paradise.  In  the  linal  moments  of  his 
earthly  sojourn  the  philosopher  seeks,  as  it  were,  some  sacramen  tal 
pledge  of  his  liighest  faith.  He  clings  dutifully  to  the  rites  of  tra- 
ditional worship  which  he  had  sought  to  ennohle.  He  dwells  lovingly 
among  the  images  of  common  beauty,  which  he  transfigures  \idth  a 
diviner  grace.  In  that  supreme  crisis  the  man  reposes  not  on  the 
subtleties  of  argument,  but  on  the  broad  foundations  of  natural 
instinct  He  dies  with  the  vision  of  a  home  still  before  his  eyes,^^ 
fluch  as  he  had  known,  but  purer,  brighter,  abiding  in  heaven.         ^H 

One  myth  still  remains,  the  story^  of  Er  the  Pamphylian,  w*ith 
which  the  "  liepublic"  closes.  In  this  the  destiny  of  tlie  soul  is  traced 
out  with  more  completeness  than  in  any  other,  and  if  it  is  inferior  to 
the  myth  of  the  "  Tira^eus"  in  magnificence,  and  to  that  of  the  **  Phiedo" 
in  pathos,  it  is  yet  on  the  whole  perhaps  the  richest  in  thouglit  and  the 
most  artistic  in  treatment  of  all  the  Platonic  myths,  Er,  so  the  stoiy 
nmSj-f"  was  slain  in  battle,  and  when  his  corpse  was  recovered  and 
laid  on  the  twelfth  day  upon  the  funeral  jiile,  he  came  to  life  again^ 
and  thereupon  he  related  what  he  saw  in  the  interval.     He  said, —        i 

"^^^lpn  his  soul  kft  \\m  body,  it  went  "vvitli  many  others  to  a  mysterious 
place  where  thoro  were  two  ojieaings  in  tho  earth,  aiid  two  iu  tlie  heaven 
opposite  to  them  ;  and  between  judges  were  sitting.  These,  after  giving 
sentence,  ordered  the  just  to  ^'o  upwarils  to  the  right,  fastening  on  their 
breaflts  tokens  of  their  decision  :  the  unjust  dowmwards  to  the  left,  carrying 
on  their  backs  tokens  of  then*  actions.  When  ho  went  up  to  them,  they 
said  that  he  wouhl  have  to  tell  men  what  passed  in  the  world  below,  and 
straitly  charged  hini  to  hear  and  observ  e  everything,  80  lie  &aw  some  Boiils  go 
away  by  tho  two  openings  above  and  below,  and  othen?  returntug  by  the  two 
corresponding  openings,  of  which  those  wliicli  desfemlcd  from  lieaven  wcra 
pure  and  clean,  those  wlaeli  ascended  from  the  eartli  were  soilt^d  and  dusty. 
It  seemed  that  they  had  come  from  a  long  journey,  and  they  were  glad 
to  meet  in  the  meadow  and  speak  of  their  varions  lots  durhig  their  passa^je 
of  a  tliousand  years,  the  one  chiss  telling  of  their  nnspeakable  enjoTrinentfi^ 
the  other,  with  tears  and  lainentiitioiij^,  of  their  stiflerinj^s  ;  for  the  recomj.>ence 
of  virtue  and  crinn%  he  said,  was  tenfold  ns  great  as  I  be  acts  themselves,  ilore- 
over,  he  saw  onti  apirit  a.^ked  b}^  anotlnr  wliere  Ardians  the  Great  was,  who 
had  made  hiiiiself  a  des^pot  in  a  city  of  I'amjdiylia  a  thousand  years  before^ 
after  murdermg  his  father  and  elder  brother,  and  committing,  as  was  said, 
many  atrociuus  crimes.  *  He  has  not  come,'  was  tlie  reply,  *  nor  ^nIl  lie  como 
up  here,  for  among  other  tenihle  sights  we  saw  thi.s.  "When  we  were  near 
tiie  month  of  the  pit^J  nnd  on  the  point  of  ascending,  we  Bmldenly  saw  him, 
and  others  with  him,  most  of  them  despots;  and  when  they  thought  that 
they  should  ascend^  the  mouth  would  not  receive  them,  but  began  to  bellow 

•  PkD4o,  118  A.  t  De  Kepublico,  x.,  pp.  614  B,  rt  tcq.  %  Uid ,  s.  Cla  D,  et  t^eq. 
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whenever  one  of  those  wlio  were  incuraWy  vicious,  or  had  not  yet  pairl  the 
adequate  p^nmlty  of  his  guilt,  endeavoured  to  ascend.  Whereupon/  he  con- 
tinued, *  men  iuxvage  of  as])ect  and  all  tiery,  seized  some  of  them  and  led  them 
away,  but  Ardia^ua  and  others  they  hound  iiantb  and  feet  and  head,  to  etist 
them  into  Taitarus.  And  though  ^vc  had  suftere^l  many  and  manifold 
terrors,*  he  atlded,  *  this  t^^iTor  was  the  greatest  of  all,  lest  we  should  hear  the 
voice  when  we  tried  to  a.'icend,  and  we  each  rejoiced  greatly  tliat  we  were 
allowed  to  ascend,  as  the  mouth  uttered  no  isound.' " 

Aft^r  tliey  had  spent  seven  days  in  the  meadow,  Er  said,  they  were 
obliged  to  resume  their  journey  on  the  eighth  day,  and  after  four  days 
they  came  to  a  spot  from  whicli — 

*'  They  saw  a  column  of  light  like  the  rainbow,  but  brighter  and  purer, 
which  they  reached  ui  half  a  day's  march,  and  then  they  saw  that  tlie  light 
was  the  bond  which  encircled  heaven,  and  that  through  its  extremities 
passed  the  sjiindle  of  Kecessity,  round  the  base  of  which  revolved,  as  ou  the 
runs  of  gigantic  cups  Jittiiig  closely  into  one  anotlier,  the  eight  planets ;  and 
as  the  spindle  turned,  so  too  they  turned  with  their  proper  motions,  and  on 
each  rim  a  8iren  sat,  givmg  forth  a  single  note,  so  that  from  the  eight  arose 
one  gmnd  harmony.  *  And  three  others  sat  rtmnd  at  equal  intervals,  each 
on  a  tlirorie,  the  daughters  of  Necessity,  the  Fates,  wlute-robed,  with  chapleta 
on  their  heads,  I^achesis,  Clotho,  and  Atropoa,  and  sang  to  the  harmony 
of  the  8irens,  I^chc.'sis  of  the  past,  €^!otho  of  the  present,  Atropos  of  the 
future.  The  souls,  he  said,  when  they  came  there,  were  obliged  to  go  directly 
to  L'lehesis.  Whereupon  a  prophet  lirst  marshalled  them  in  order,  and  then, 
taking  lots  and  aamplea  of  lives  from  tlie  knees  of  Lachesis,  mounted  on 
a  lolly  tribune,  and  said,  *  0  souls  of  short-lived  men,  now  begina  a  new 
course  of  mortal  existence.  Your  fate  will  not  be  assigned  to  you :  you 
will  clmose  ynur  fate  yourselves.  Virtue  is  the  pecidiar  prize  of  none.  Each, 
as  lie  honoui's  or  dishonours  her,  will  enjoy  her  favour.  Blame  rests 
with  the  chooser  :  God  is  blameless/  When  he  had  so  said  he  threw  down 
the  lots,  and  each  pickeil  up  that  which  fell  beside  him,  except  himself  (for 
he  was  forbidden),  and  saw  the  order  of  his  choice.  And  afterwards  the 
prophet  placed  the  samples  of  lives  on  the  ground  before  them,  far  more  in 
immher  than  those  present.  These  were  of  all  kinds,  he  said,  including 
those  both  of  men  and  animals,  and  marked  by  every  variety  of  giita  and 
failings  in  external  station  »ind  personal  endowments  The  character  of  the 
soul  was  alone  left  imdetermined,  for  this  nece^ssarily  depended  upon 
the  nature  of  the  life  cho«en  in  each  ease.  The  prophet  tliereupon  f  wanied 
the  aoula  of  the  supreme  importiince  of  their  choice,  and  said,  *Ho  who 
eomes  last  in  orth^r,  if  he  chooses  with  intelligence  and  hves  with  energy  and 
self-control,  luis  the  assurance  of  a  happy  liie.  He  who  chooses  lirat  must 
not  be  careless :  he  who  chooses  last  must  not  despond.*  On  this  he  to 
whom  the  first  lot  fell  came  up  and  grasped  the  greatest  sovereignty,  and  in 
his  greedy  folly  he  ha^l  not  observed  that  it  included  the  necessity  of 
his  feeding  on  his  own  children ;  and  when  he  discovered  this  on  a  calm  in- 
vestigation, he  iK^gan  to  bewail  and  lament  his  fate,  accusing  every  one  but 
himself  of  the  evils  of  his  destiny.  This,  he  said,  was  one  of  those  who  had 
come  down  from  heiivcn,  and  had  lived  in  liis  former  life  in  a  well-ordered 
commonwealth,  ami  been  virtuous  by  habit  without  the  salutary  discipline 
of  philosophy.  And  those  who  came  from  heaven,  lie  said,  were  thus 
deceived  in  their  choice  quite  as  often  as  others,  because  they  were  undisci- 
plined by  suffering  ;  while  those  who  came  from  the  earth,  since  they  had 
•  D«  Eepubiica,  x,  fil?  B,  $i  uq.  f  Bid.,  x.  «!&  B. 
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suflVred  themselves,  ami  Imd  seen  otliers  suffer,  were  generaHy  slow  and  can- 
tioiis  in  chooBing,    And  from  this,  among  othcT  reasons,  the  soals^as  a  g^nfml 
rule  J  experience  a  trans  itioii  from  good  to  eyil,  and  the  reverse  ;  though  the 
aouiid  pursuit  of  philesophy  would  go  far  to  secure  hap|>ijiess  on  earth,  and 
a  smooth  and  heaveidy  passage  tlirou^di  the  shades  below.     It  was  indeed, 
he  said,  a  strange  sight  to  watch  the  choice  of  lives — piteous  at  once  and 
bidicTous  ;  for  the  souls  were  chiefly  influenced  hy  tlieir  former  experi^ic€. 
For  example,  he  saw  the  soul  of  Orpheus  choosing  the  life  of  a  swaxi ;  ihait 
of  Ajax  avoiding  a  humau  destiny  from  the  re  mem  h  ranee  of  his   wioiigs ; 
tliat  of  Agamemnon  taking  the  life  of  an  eagle,     Among  the  last  lie  saw  the 
sold  of  the  Ijuffoon  Thersitos  choose  the  life  of  an  ape  ;  and  last  of  all,  the  soul 
of  Ulysses  went  to  make  its  choice.    Thi.s  soul,  cured  of  amhition  hy  the  recol- 
lection of  its  former  sutierings,  went  ahout  for  a  long  time  in  search,  of  a  life 
of  a  ftuiet,  simple  citizen ;  and  wlicn  it  found  it,  after  great  trouble,  lying  in 
an  obscure  comer,  and  neglected  by  all  the  rest,  said  that  it  would  have  done 
the  same  if  it  had  the  first  choice,  and  took  the  life  gladly.      At  the  same 
time  the  soids  of  animals  parsed  into  other  imimnls  and  into  men.     And 
w*hen  the  choice  was  conipleted,  all  went  to  Lachesia,  and  she  charged  the 
genius  which  each  hsul  chosen,  to  accompany  him  through  life,  and  accom- 
plisli  the  fate  which  he  had  selected.     Afterwards  they  \isited  Clotho  and 
Atrc>pos,  and  ptus^sed  forth  through  the  throne  of  Necessity,  and  all  marched 
to  tlie  plain  of  Oblivion,  tlirough  terrible  and  suffocating  heat      As  it  was 
now  tb'awing  towards  evening,  they  encamped  by  the  stream  Foi^etfulnese^ 
whose  water  no  vessel  can  hold,  of  which  all  were  foiiced  to  drink  a  measure, 
and  those  who  were  not  preserved  bypmdence  di-ank  more  than  t her  measure  ; 
and  stmightway  the  driid;ers  forgot  everything.     They  then  fell  ^isleep,  and 
when  midnight  came  there  was  a  clap  of  thimder  and  an  earthquake,  and 
suddenly  all  the  souls  were  carried,  like  shooting  stars,  in  dilferent  directions 
to  their  birth.     He  himself,  he  said,  was  not  allowed  to  drink  the  Tvater; 
and  yet  he  coukl  uot  tell  how  he  came  into  his  boch%  but  suddenly  looking 
up  in  the  mornbig  he  saw  himaidf  lying  on  the  funeral  pyre.     So  the  stoiy 
was  saved,"  Socrates  continues,*  **  and  not  lost,  and  it  will  save  us  if  we  ^x^ 
heed  to  it,  and  we  slirdl  then  cross  happily  over  the  river  of  Oblivion, 
and  not  defile  our  soul     Yes,  if  we  all  give  heed  to  my  counsel,  and  believe 
that  the  soul  is  innnottjd,  and  capable  of  every  woe  and  every  good,  we  gsholl 
keep   close  to   the  upward  path,  and  practise  justice  with  active    wisdom 
in  every  way  we  can,  that  we  may  be  at  peace  with  oui-selves  an<l  with  tlie 
gods  while  we  abide  on  eartli,  imA  when  we  reap  the  rc*wanl^  of  justice,  like 
-victors  in  their  triumphal  course,  and  may  ever  fine  well,  not  only  in  our 
present  life,  but  also  in  that  pilgrimage  of  the  thousand  years  which  we 
have  described,'* 

IV. 

Such  briefly  are  the  jMy^hs  of  Plato,  Even  when  thus  presented 
they  form  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  fruitfid  rhapters  in  the  history 
of  the  religious  thought  of  Greece ;  for  though  scattBred  they  have  a 
reul  unity,  and  though  romantic  they  are  truly  Greek.f    The  proof  of 

*  Do  Ecpublica,  x,  621  B,  ei  »eq, 

t  To  point  out  the  conncetlon  of  Plato* 8  mytlis  with  tlie  Ancient  Mysteries,  ^tb 
Pythagoras,  and  with  Egypt,  would  rcqiiiro  an  inik'peiidL'nt  essay.  For  it  is  not  me-oiit  that 
the  coneeptiott  of  the  Plfitoniu  mytha  ia  Ln  en,-\vlicre  origiDoI,  which  is  xnnmfestly  untrue, 
but  that  Plato  made  what  ho  borrowed  hb  own.  Ho  was  hiraBcIf  peihapi  the  ino«t 
cailioiic  of  Greeks,  and  the  myths  are  Greek  in  the  same  way  that  he  is. 
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tlieir  unity  lies  in  tlie  connection  of  the  stories  among  tlieraselves, 
aiiil  it  seems  imposaibk  not  to  sec  in  tliem  a  proper  whole.  But 
their  unity  is  derived  not  from  any  conscious  plan,  but  from  the 
character  of  the  subjects  with  which  they  deal,  and  the  unconscious 
symmetry  with  which  the  works  of  the  highest  genius  are  always 
invested.  Each  mylih,  [is  will  have  been  seen,  stands  alone  as  if  it 
w^ere  a  single  and  complete  creation ;  and  yet  each  gains  new*  fulneBs 
when  placed  in  its  true  relation  to  tlie  others.  Tliey  overlap  and 
intersect  each  other,  and  yet  room  is  left  for  eacli  separate  develop- 
ment. Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  remarkable  than  the  careless  pro- 
digality, as  it  might  seem,  with  which  Plato  brings  out  hi.<3  treasures, 
never  again  caring  to  look  back  upon  them ;  and  yet,  with  a  master's 
art.,  he  continues  to  the  last  to  throw  new  lights  and  fresh  adornments 
on  what  he  might  appear  to  have  forgotten. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  strange  that  the  myths  were  accepted  by 
common  consent  as  the  text  for  the  deepest  speculations  of  the 
later  Platonic  schools,  and  so  have  contributed,  through  therii,  more 
largely  than  any  other  part  of  Plato's  vtiitings  to  the  sum  of  common 
thoughts.  Tlie  popular  notions  of  Platonism,  agaui,  are  almost  exclu- 
sively derived  from  the  m}i:hs.  jlnd  it  is  easy  to  see  why  it  is  so. 
The  value  of  a  method  may  be  estimated  differently  at  different  timea.. 
The  delight  of  mere  discussion  without  result  at  last  ceases  to  charm. 
But  there  are  subjects  of  positive  belief  on  which  tlie  soul  is  never 
wearied  in  dwelling ;  and  it  is  with  these  the  myths  de^ih 

In  bold  and  vigorous  outlines,  they  offer  a  philosophy  of  nature,  a 
philosophy  of  history,  and  a  philosophy  of  life,  deformed,  it  may  be, 
by  crude  speculations  in  physics,  and  cramped  by  imperfect  knowledge 
and  a  necessarily  narrow  sphere  of  observation,  but  yet  always  inspired 
by  the  spirit  of  a  Divine  life,  centrmg  in  the  devout  recognition  of  an 
all-wise  and  all-present  Pryvidence,  and  in  the  inexorable  assertion  of 
human  responsibility.  In  form,  in  subject,  in  the  splendour  of  their 
imager}^  and  in  the  range  of  their  application,  they  fonu,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  an  Hellenic  Apocalypse.  And  if  we  compare  our 
XJOpular  theories  of  the  world  and  man  with  the  aspirations  winch 
they  embody,  we  may  well  doubt  whether  we  have  used  ^the 
lessons  of  eighteen  Cliristian  centuries  as  Plato  would  have  used 
them. 

^  The  earnestness  of  Plato  is  indeed  a  strange  contrast  to  our  indifler- 
enee  in  dealing  wnth  the  same  topics;  for  as  has  been  said  before,  the 
myths  were  not  for  him  poetic  fancies,  but  representations  of  moment- 
ous truths.  The  details  might  or  might  not  1)e  exact,  but  their  general 
scope  was  that  for  which  he  was  re^dy  to  contend  to  the  uttermost. 
Thus  Socrates  says,  at  the  close  of  the  myth  in  the  "  Phsedo/'* — 
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"  To  confidently  affirm  that  tlie  narrative  which  I  have  given  is  literally 
true  hecomea  no  reasonable  man  But  I  do  think  it  becomes  him  to  l^^lieye 
that  what  I  have  said  about  our  souls  and  theii  habitations  is  either  Uteiully 
tnie  or  like  the  tnith^  if,  at  least,  the  soul  is  shown  to  be  mimortal  ;  and 
that  it  ia  vrorthy  of  him  to  face  peril  boldly  in  such  a  belief^  for  the  peril  ia 
gloriouB ;  and  such  thoughts  he  ought  to  use  as  a  charm  to  allay  liis  own 
mifigivings :  in  which  spirit  I  have  myself  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  story." 

The  last  words  point  to  two  characteristics  of  the  myths  which  can 
now  be  appreciated  better  tlian  when  they  were  first  indicated  iu  the 
opeiiiog  section.  The  myths  transcend  the  domain  of  pure  reason, 
and  their  moral  power  springs  out  of  their  concrete  fonn.  In  the  first 
respect,  to  take  an  Ulnstratiun  which  will  make  the  notion  clear,  they 
answer  to  Revelation,  as  an  endeavour  to  emich  the  store  of  human 
knowledge;  hx  the  second,  to  the  Gospel,  as  an  endeavour  to  present, 
imder  the  form  of  facts,  the  manifestations  of  Divine  Wisdom*  * 

Wliatever  may  be  the  prevailing  fashion  of  an  age,  the  myths  of 
Plato  remain  an  unfailiDg  testimoDy  to  the  rehgious  wants  of  man. 
They  show  not  only  that  reason  by  its  logical  processes  is  unable  to 
satisfy  them,  but  also  in  what  directions  its  weakness  is  most  apparent 
and^least  supportable.  They  form,  as  it  were,  a  natural  scheme  of  tlie 
questions  with  which  a  reveiatiou  might  be  expected  to  deal, — Creation, 
Providence,  Immortahty, — whiclij  as  they  lie  farthest  from  the  reason, 
lie  nearest  to  the  heart.  And  in  doing  this,  they  are  so  far  an  uncon- 
scious prophecy,  of  which  the  teaching  of  Cliristianity  is  the  fulfij- 
ment* 

But  more  than  this ;  the  Myths  mark  also  the  shape  which  a  reve- 
lation^for  men  might  be  expected  to  take.  The  doctrine  is  conveyed 
in^an  historic  form  r  the  ideas  are  offered  as  facts ;  the  m^tli  itself  is 
the  message.  With  what  often  appears  unnecessary  care,  Plato 
appeals  to  popular  tradition  or  external  testimony  for  the  veracity  of 
liis  mythical  narratives.  He  knows  that  their  power  of  inHuencing 
life  depends  directly  upon  their  essential  connection  with  life  If  the 
MythJ  belongs  really  to  our  world,  not  as  a  thought  but  as  an  event, 
it  is  homogeneous  with  man  as  man  in  his  complex  nature.  In  tlxis 
way,  again,  Plato  is  an  unconscioujs  prophet  of  the  Gospel.    The  Life 

•  Thia  idea  is  stated  very  forcibly  by  Mr.  Maurice  (*'  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philoao> 
phy* — Plato'*): — -*  Plato  .  .  .  was  ,  .  ,  certain  that  (somehow  or  odicr  all  great  prin- 
ciplea  must  have  an  inveatituro  of  /«w?f*,  and  eannot  bo  fully  or  satisfactorily  presented  to 
men  eicept  in  facte.  And  if  no  auch  series  of  facts,  embodying  and  revealmg  tnitha,  were 
within  his  reach,  rather  than  leave  it  to  ho  fancied  that  his  truths  are  bare,  naked  concept 
tiona  of  hijs  mind,  Be  will  invent  a  clothing  for  them ;  it  is  the  least  eril  of  the  two*  .  ,  . 
Then  what  pretence  have  those  to  the  name  of  Platonista  who  wish  to  believo  that  there  ia 
DO  series  of  facts  containing  a  revelation  of  suporscuBual  and  trana&eiident  truths,  who 
think  it  an  a  prwri  probability,  that  the  deep  want  of  such  facts  which  Plato  experienced 
has  not  been  satis^ed,  who  are  dctennined,  even  by  the  most  violent  treatment  of  historical 
evidence,  to  prove  that  whenever  a  supposed  fact  manifests  a  principle,  it  must  be  a  fable  ?** 
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of  Clirist  IS,  in  form  no  lesa  than  in  substance,  tlie  Divine  reality 
of  which  the  Myths  were  an  instructive  foTeshadowing. 

It  is  well,  then,  that  we  should  rememher  that  wliat  we  look  hack 
upon  as  accomplished  events,  were  once  looked  forward  to  aa  aspira- 
tions of  the  hearj.  The  prohlem  of  life  is  not  changed  by  the  lapse  of 
centuries,  but  the  conditions  are  changed.  Wiat  the  problem  is,  and 
what  the  conditions  wei-e  in  old  tunes,  and  what  they  are  now,  Platii 
himself  may  teach  us  *  Socrates  said  to  his  friends  on  the  evening' 
of  liis  execution,— 

"  Do  you  think  that,  when  I  speak  of  my  present  fate  as  no  niiefortune, 
I  am  a  lesa  skilful  divLiier  than  the  swans,  who  sing  longest  and  BWeeteat 
in  the  prospect  of  Heath,  because  they  are  on  tho  point  of  going  to  the  god 
whose  servants  they  are  1  Kay  rather,  I  am  bound  by  the  same  sennce  as 
they  are,  and  devoted  to  the  same  god,  and  my  lord  inspires  me  with  pro- 
phetic insight  no  lesa  than  them,  and  therefore  I  ought  to  depart  from  lifo 
as  cheerfully  as  they  do." 

And  Simmias  answers : — 

"  Still,  Socrates,  I  feel  some  difficulty.  I  think,  and  perhapa  you  think 
with  me,  that  it  is  impossible  or  extremely  diflficidt  to  obtain  distinct 
knowledge  on  bucIi  subjects  in  our  present  life.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
utterly  unmanly  to  desist  from  investigating,  by  every  means  in  our  poiv*er, 
whatever  is  urged  about  them,  before  we  are  exhausted  by  a  complete  in- 
quiry. For  wo  must  gain  one  of  two  results.  IVe  must  either  leara  or 
discover  the  truth  about  them ;  or,  if  this  be  impossihle,  we  must  take  tho 
best  and  most  irrefmgable  of  himian  worfls,  and,  supported  on  this  as  on  a 
raft,  sail  through  the  waters  of  life  in  perpetual  jeopardy,  unless  we  might 
make  the  journey  on  a  securer  stay,— some  Dimne  Word^  if  it  might  be, — 
more  surely  and  with  less  peril." 

The  Word  for  which  the  wavering  faith  of  Simmiaa  thus  longed, 
has,  we  believe,  been  given  to  us;  and  once  again  Plato  points  us 
to  St.  John. 

Brookk  F.  Westcoxt. 
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Wwd,  Lock,  aod  Tjler. 

AT  a  time  when  paintejs  of  acknowledged  power  seeia  to  give  a 
greiit  (leal  of  their  time  to  illustmtmg  books  hy  woodcuts, 
and  when  there  are  many  skilful  draughtsmen  who  do  not  seem 
to  think  nf  piunting  at  aU,  but  deal  only  with  light  and  shade,  it 
seems  worth  while  that  they  and  ^ve  shotdd  corLsider  what  sort  of 
work  they  are  engaged  in.  We  are  not  going  to  <:lisparage  their 
labours.  But  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  painters  are  not 
right  in  letting  illustration  interfere  with  their  own  progress  in 
the  higher  branches  of  art.  And  we  must  remark  that  a  man 
who  can  only  illustrate  in  woodcut  is  far  too  limited  in  his  range 
of  art,  and  is  not  to  be  called  an  artist  in  the  same  sense  as  an- 
other of  egual  or  even  inferior  powers,  who  has  been  taught  the 
whole  gnimmar  of  Form  and  Colour,  and  who  tries  to  express  himself 
in  it. 

Then  again,  an  original  picture  is  the  representation  in  fonn  and 
colour  of  a  thought  of  the  artist's  own.  We  had  rather  have  this 
from  !Mr.  Millais.  But  failing  this,  it  makes  a  difference  whether 
Tennyson's  Unes  call  out  original  comment  from  him,  or  if  he  only 
works  out  Tennyson's  thought  in  pictorial  terms.      We  only  mean 
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to  say  there  is  a  difference  between  catching  tm  inspiration  from 
another  man's  ide^is,  tmd  simply  translating  them.  We  shoidd  say 
tliat  the  illustration  to  "Tlie  wind  is  hlowing  in  tniret  and  tree'* 
showed  originality ;  Tennyson's  hy-thonght  of  the  storm  breaking  in 
on  the  old  murderess's  confession  being  observed,  and  gimnlly  worked 
out  The  "Locksley  Hall"  sketches  seem  inferior,  showing  apprecia- 
tion and  no  more — -not  to  mention  that  Cousin  Amy  cannot  he  less 
than  nine  heads  higk  And  M.  Dore's  "  Sea  of  Ice  "  owes  all  its  power 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  siniitle  transcript  of  the  ghastly  details  of  Dante. 

We  do  not  qiianxd  with  the  illustrators — illuminators  no  more. 
Power  of  thought  or  execution  must  always  have  their  value.  Many 
subjects  are  best  in  hght  and  shade,  from  being  too  painful  or  too 
wildly  grotesque  to  be  treated  in  colour.  We  certainly  do  not  want 
M,  Gustave  Dori-  to  commit  his  illustnitions  of  the  "Inferno"  to  can- 
vas. Bnt  we  rather  complain  that  while  we  are  inundated  with 
ei^;ravings,  we  have  so  very  few  original  woodcuts  in  serious  grotesque. 
There  seems  to  be  no  one  to  succeed  George  Cmikshank  or  follow 
Alfred  Rethel  ^Ir.  Millais's  "Evil  Sower"  has  become  a  picture,  and  a 
noble  one,  and  we  ai^  glad  to  think  the  woodcut  came  first.  But 
painters  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  Albert  Dtirer  ever  lived  to  invent 
"Melancholia"  and  the  "Knight  and  Death." 

We  have  before  us  a  set  of  jVlr.  Millais's  collected  illustrations,  and 
a  siiiticient  quantity  of  Vi,  Gustave  Dore*s  drawings.  Both  these 
gentlemen  are  artists  of  established  reputation,  to  whose  personal 
interests  our  observations  will  do  neither  jgood  nor  liarm.  We  speak 
as  members  of  the  outer  world,  and  we  think  we  arc  entitled  to  do  so. 
Wlien  a  man  draws  pictures  for  half  the  novels  and  poems  of  the  day, 
he  takes  a  promineut  part,  in  literature ;  and  any  one  who  is  em- 
ployed in  illustrating  Holy  Scriptiu^e  is  subject  to  comment  from 
all  readers  of  Holy  Scriptm^,  Besides,  those  who  apply  themselves 
to  popular  art  are  witlnn  range  of  popular  criticism;  by  which 
term  we  mean,  criticism  on  their  works  by  educated  persons  who 
are  inferior  to  them  in  technical  or  specially  artistic  knowledge.  An 
amateur's  opinion  is  worth  less  or  more,  accorcUng  to  the  complications 
and  technical  difliculties  contended  with  in  the  work  before  him. 
We  should  not  speak  very  confidently  of  works  in  colour,  because 
the  greater  technical  diHicidties  of  c<  tlour  seem  to  make  those  who 
give  their  lives  to  it  almost  to  a  certainty  better  judges  than  we, 
where  it  is  involved.  Yet  professed  artists  contra^lict  each  other 
80  much,  that  the  educated  opinion  of  outsidei's  is  worth  something, 
even  on  this  matter:  and  in  engravings,  an  amateur  can  judge  very 
fairly  whether  a  drawing  is  correct  and  worknjanlike  ;  wliether  dark- 
ness and  light  are  weakly,  forcibly,  or  theatrically  contrfusted  ;  whether 
real  thouglit  and  true  sentioieut  are  in  the  work  before  him,  or  not. 
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He  Las  also  a  right  to  express  an  opinion  of  the  artist's  treatment  of 
his  subject;  of  his  conueptioos  of  the  meaaing  of  his  aathor,  aod 
of  the  east  of  his  mind  and  character.  We  apprehend  tJiat  no  one 
ought  to  attempt  to  illustrate  Dante  without  in  some  degree  iinder- 
standing  and  reverencing  him.  ^Vnd  if  his  attempts  indicate  that  he 
cares  for  little  in  the  "Inferno"  except  the  hateful  excitement  of  ideas 
of  bodily  torture,  lie  shows  incapacity,  and  something  worse.  And 
if  such  attempts  are  admired,  rewarded,  and  revelled  in  by  the  public, 
it  gives  one  a  highly  unsatisfactory  idea  of  that  public's  mental  con- 
dition. 

As  far  as  a  taste  for  fire,  brimstone,  writhing,  mutilation,  howling 
and  outer  darkness,  serpents,  chains,  talons,  bat^'  wings,   scouiges, 
blood  and  entrails  can  go,  M.  Dore's  ''  Inferno  "  will  satisfy,  or  rather 
stimulate,  the  most  exacting  sensationalist.     But  we  luive  l>eea  accus- 
tomed to  find  a  good  deal  in  Dante  besides  fire,  darkness,  en  trails,  &a, 
and  M.  Dor«^  does  not  give  us  much  else.     He  seems  to  have  passed 
througli  the  regidar  course  of  French  art-study  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  has 
learnt  to  draw  the  figure  most  thoroughly,  and  has  acquired  great  power 
of  composition  and  grouping.     He  has  endless  facility  and  fertility. 
Of  course,  a  man  wlio  has  been  accustomed  for  years  to  draw-  coiTect]y_ 
at  the  rate  of  six  hours  a  day  will  not  object  to  draw  rather  carele 
for  six  hours  a  clay.     Ami  if  he  possesses  M.  Bore's  ready  fancy 
power  of  arrangement,   and   sometimes  of  suggestive   detail,    it 
impossible  to  say  what  quantity  of  rapid  work  he  may  or  may  not 
produce.     But  the  great  objection  to  illustration  in  our  minds  is 
it  encourages  the  multiplication  of  cheap,  crude  works,  with  no  mor 
thought  in  them  than  there  is  backbone  in  a  polypus.     And  if  such 
sketches  become  effective  anrl  popular  because  they  excite  the  basecj 
passions  of  our  nature,  and  tend  to  make  the  fallen  spirit  of  nmn  mop 
cruel  and  more  sensnal  than  it  is,  we  think  their  author  is  not 
man  to  illustrtite  the  Holy  Scriptures.     We  suppose  a  certain  amount^ 
of  respectability  was  arranged  for  between  M.  Dore  and  his  publisher 
in  the  latter  work.     It  really  has  done  him  good.     We  are  sincerely 
glad  to  see  that  he  has  powei-s,  after  all,  which  may  yet  make^him  a 
great  painter,  and  that  he  can  produce  an  original  drawing  without 
the  motives  of  torture  or  mntdation.     *' Difficile  est   proprie    com- 
munia  dicere ;"— the  often-treated  subjects  furnished  by  the  sacred 
histories  are  a  fair  test  of  power,  and  they  certainly  call  out  faculties 
in  M.  Dord  of  which  we  should  not  have  suspected  him  before.     The 
"  Ark  at  Bethsbemesh  "  is  a  good  attempt  to  represent  the  fierce  heat  of 
a  Sylvian  day  among  the  sheaves  of  barley  harvest;  and  we  tliink  that 
the  *'  March  of  Abraham  and  his  Possessions'' — wave  after  wave  of 
sheep  and  cattle  passing  over  the  rolling  desert-sea — deserves  high 
praise. 
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Tlie  fact  i%  IVF.  Dore  1ms  the  deficiencies  of  the  French  school  as 
well  as  iin  advantages.  The  chief  fraOty  of  that  system  is  not  con- 
fined to  its  weakest  students.  It  is  in  men's  determination  to  have 
violent  sensation  at  any  price^  and  their  indifference  to  anything  else 
in  comparison.  It  follows  that  their  superior  science  and  obsen^a- 
tion  of  the  human  frame  and  form  often  lead  them  into  displays 
like  those  of  Michael  Angelo's  worst  pupils.  Tetanus  seems  to 
prevail  over  all  their  naked  figures,  and  they  confound  vigour 
with  cramp.  M.  Dora's  figures  of  Lano  and  his  companion  flying 
from  the  hlack  hounds  through  the  Forest  of  Sidcides  have  no 
motion  in  them  at  all;  they  only  twist  and  straddle.  But  above 
all  this,  it  is  no  more  than  truth  to  say  that  art  on  the  any- 
excitement  principle  ia  essentially  iminoraL  It  does  deprave  and 
worsen  both  its  patrons  and  its  producers:  and  they  know  it  in 
their  hearts.  We  do  not  mean  to  he  particularly  censorious  or 
squeamish :  we  only  wish  to  a.sk  all  buyers  of  M.  Dorii's  works  to 
consider  what  kind  of  delight  it  is  they  get  from  tliem.  Do  they 
like  to  o\va  to  themselves  that  they  take  pleasure  in  tliinking  and 
seeing  w^hat  men  and  women  may  be  supposed  to  look  like  when  they 
are  being  burnt  alive  and  ripped  up  and  mutilated  and  impaled  ?  Do 
they  deliberately  sit  down  to  enjoy  conceptions  of  the  arena  and  the 
shambles  and  the  fire  unquenchable  t  What  sort  of  lessons  do  they 
expect  children  and  servants  to  learn  from  the ''  Infernos  '*  and  ''  Contes 
Drolatiquea  "  which  lie  about  their  di'awing-rooms  ?  And  if  they  keep 
them  for  private  study,  is  it  because  they  have  any  right  to  be  more 
butcherly  than  their  servants  and  children?  If  tliis  sort  of  art  is 
beat  liked  by  the  British  middle  classes,  their  tastes  must  be  a  feeble 
copy  of  those  which  Imperial  Rome  was  wont  to  gratify  by  means  of 
Mirmillones  and  Bestiarii,  and  Christians  in  pitched  shirts, 

M.  Dorc  has  paid  but  little  attention  to  landscape.  One  or  two 
engravings  of  Ids  Bible  series  seem  to  show  that  he  is  capable  of  a 
good  deal  in  that  direction.  It  is  probable  that  travel,  and  tlie  sight  of 
Nature  in  her  more  striking  forms  and  wilder  moods,  would  chrect  him  to 
far  healthier  work :  and  if  excitement  is  so  absolutely  necessaiy  to  him 
he  may  find  a  purer  form  of  it  in  careful  study  of  rock  and  mountain 
forms.  Those  of  the  "  Inferno'*  are  generally  extremely  poor  in  detail 
and  show  sad  want  of  knowledge,  ^''otliing  hut  harm  and  shame  to 
himself  and  tlie  public  can  come  of  his  present  style.  Everything  is 
sacrificed  to  contrast,  excitement,  and  the  constant  attempt  at  horror. 
As  for  beauty,  he  seems  not  to  care  for  it,  nor  yet  for  any  human  ex- 
pression of  feature.  He  otten  succeeds  in  conveying  an  idea  of 
physical  agony:  as  often  he  gives  us  faces  simply  and  idiotically 
hideous.  As  a  practical  joker's  wit  is  said  to  be  in  his  thumbs,  so  M, 
Dorc  s  power  is  all  in  muscular  contortion ;  and  it  bears  about  the 
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saiue  reslatitm  to  art  which  tumbling  aud  posture-making  bear  to  ^t 
Almost  the  worst  is,  that  in  the  "  Inferno  "  and  elsewhere,  he  seems 
to  fail  in  all  hig  large  single  figures,  aach  aa  the  realizations  of  MiiiD6» 
Plutus,  the  Minotaur,  Antiuus.  aud  kstly  of  the  Enemy  of  Mankind^ 
and  the  daemons.  We  cannot  see  what  his  admirers  can  find  ia 
them,  except  ink  and  weakness.  One  group  of  Centaurs  is  good 
("Int"  No.  33),  but  the  next  pkte  is  as  bad  as  any.  All  these 
\r0rk3  are  in  that  haitl,  why,  and  gloomy  style  of  wood  engraving 
which  seems  to  plea.'^e  French  artists  best.  We  cannot  understand 
theii*  deliberate  preference  for  Darkness.  Their  system  of  light  and 
shade  seems  to  ua  vicious  in  more  senses  than  one.  Form  is 
brought  out  by  blackness  on  blackness,  and  all  is  dohe  at  the  veir 
lx)ttom  of  the  scale  of  light,  uiJess  w*hen  some  glaring  and  virtu- 
ally impossible  contmst  is  given.  The  **Ijichanted  Castle**  in 
Hood's  "  Fairy  Tales  "  is  well  conceived,  as  it  Hes  among  its  *'  matted 
woods,  where  birds  forget  to  sing," — but  while  the  eflect  is  meant  to 
be  that  of  ordinary  summer  sunshine^  the  sky  is  made  as  black 
as  thunderstorm.  Everytliing  in  the  composition  (and  in  most  of 
the  others)  is  sacrificed  to  violent  effect  of  light  in  the  middle  of  tli^_ 
picture,  or  to  get  glare  on  flesh  in  the  foreground.  ^H 

The  Scripture  dhistrationSj  as  w^e  have  said,  sometimes  deserve 
praise  when  groups  of  figures  are  introduced.  Tlie  lai-ger  single  figures 
seem  simple  recollections  of  academical  drawings,  with  no  partieiilar 
feeling  or  meaning.  In  short,  he  who  woidd  illusti*ate  the  Bible 
must  first  believe  it  For  the  fairy  drawings,  those  of  the  "  Sleejjing 
Beauty,"  with  "  Bed  Kidiog  Hood's  Grandmother  and  the  Wolf,"  axe 
worthy  of  mention,  and  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  tree  drawin*'  in 
several  of  them  often  marred  by  utter  carelessness.  We  remember  a 
particularly  good  pollard  willow  in  "Hop  o'  my  Thumb,"  which 
proves  oidy  wliat  we  know  already,  that  M.  Dore  can  draw  almost 
anything  when  he  likes  to  do  so.  **  Captain  Cast^^ette  '*  seems  to  be 
entirely  composed  and  illustrated  for  very  depmved  babes  in  their 
second  childliood  ;  and  that  is  all  w^e  liave  to  say  now  of  the  works  of 
a  man  who,  we  trusty  will  yet  live  and  learn. 

Mr.  Millais's  laUft  woodcuts  ai-e  as  strongly  contrasted  with  M. 
Dore's  as  even  that  lover  of  cuntrast  could  wish.  Some  of  them  may 
be  said  to  be  distinguished  by  an  almost  tix)  i>assionate  yearning  after 
the  commonplace.  Mr.  A.  Trollope  and  Mr,  Millais  between  them 
seem  to  be  likely  to  idealize  the  ordinaiy  with  a  great  deal  of  success, 
and  the  sale  uf  their  joint  work  proves  that  the  public  fully  appreciate 
then*  efforts  in  that  dii-ection.  They  certainly  will  never  do  any  harm 
to  any  one ;  the  chamngs  are  often  pi'cttv,  and  sometimes  con 
idea  and  real  sentiment ;  but  looking  on  them,  as  tlieir  author 
to  do,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  we  must  remark  that  they  ax« 
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Carelessly  and  "skimpily"  got  up  goods.  It  is  different  with  the 
Tennyson  illustrationa.  We  rather  think  that  iu  those  old  days  Mr. 
!Millais  cared  for  the  poetiy  he  was  illustrating,  and  felt  enough  with 
Tennyson  to  be  able  to  interpret  him  as  a  true  painter  may  comment 
on  a  true  pt>et.  Besides  those  which  we  have  mentioned,  the  "  Sleep- 
ing Palace"  pictures  are,  we  are  quite  sure,  fuUy  equal  to  any 
praise  we  can  give  them.  "  Tlie  Revival  *'  in  particular  gives  some 
ideals  of  old  English  faces,  which  are  very  beautiful  in  their  expres- 
sion of  careless  power,  and  in  subtle  contrast  between  their  straight, 
delicate  features  and  their  square  jaws,  bidl  throats,  and  broad 
shoulders.  This  volume  also  contains  the  well-knowii  ''Unjust 
Judge/'  "  Pharaoh's  Baughter,"  "  Byron  and  Miss  Chaworth/*  and  the 
*'  Plague  of  EUiant "  It  is  well  worth  ha\ing,  and  both  first  thoughts 
and  partial  studies  for  real  painting  may  be  foimd  in  it.  But  a  little 
more  time  and  trouble  would  have  greatly  increased  it^  value,  and  it 
is  hardly  for  **  the  workman's  honour  "  to  give  all  his  slightest  sket€hes 
to  the  public  at  the  time  when  they  require  above  all  things  to  be 
educated,  and  made  to  understand  finished  art-works  m  far  as 
possible. 

R  St,  J.  Tyeweitt. 
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lUvue  deidfux  Mmda.  Dm.  15, 19f6.  ^  L'Anfflerfcem  et  1*  Tie  — if-*"* 
Ko.  xxTiii.  La  Vie  rclLgieujw  dmoM  le»  Yillc*.  La  Cit^  jptaonfte,' 
4e*    P*r  ALFBOKiiE  Ehquiros.     Pitfu:  FloD, 

Th$  Cktirek  and  the  World:  Esta^m  Qumtimt  <^  iht  Dap,  By  rmma, 
Wrlt«r».  Edited  by  tlia  Bev.  0M¥  SHxri^r.  M.  A  "  Em^j  IV 
CiDwdral  Ruform-  Bjr  Uus Bor.  MJLOKBsrnx  E,  C,  Waloott,  RD. 
F,R.S.L.,  Precentor  bjkI  Pccbeuduy  of  ChidiMlar  CatiinlnL  loir 
doo :  MatfUra. 

**  /^  ENTLEJIEN,"  said  a  once  celebrated  tutor  of  Trinity,  breaking 
VX  in  on  a  boisterous  supper  party  in  tbe  small  bours,  **  I  wish 
you  would  come  out  into  tbe  court  and  hear  wbat  a  noise  you 
arc  making "  Tbe  nearest  approach  to  this  obsen^ation  of  ourselves 
liy  ourselves  is  presented  by  the  criticisms  of  fon^igners  on  our  land 
and  manners.  Tliere  is  a  peculiar  charm  in  projecting  oueseK  in 
fancy  into  the  stranger's  point  of  \'iew,  and  imagining  how  our 
familiar  objects  and  customs  would  strike  him,  observing  tliem  for 
the  first  time.  Getting  into  the  train  at  Dover,  the  thought  occurs  to 
us  how  many  tliere  must  be  among  our  fellow-passengers  ^vho  are 
eagerly  looking  out  for  English  scenes  and  English  life  ;  and  the 
veuemble  castle  and  the  opposite  easemated  heights,  and  the  road- 
side churches  and  villas,  and  the  platforms  and  tlieir  habitants,  mid 
the  very  trees  and  cornfields  that  flit  by  the  windows,  put  on  a  new 
rharm  in  our  fancy  AVe  appear  to  liavc  acliieved  the  Trinity  tutor's 
challenge,  to  be  standing  in  the  court.,  and  hearing  our  own  voices  in 
the  uproarious  refrain ;  we  seem  at  last  to  have  stolen  that  view  of 
ourselves  which  one  in  storj^  vainly  endeavoured  to  catch  by  rapidly 
opening  his  eyes  before  his  mirror. 

And  there  is  also  another  side  to  the  interest  which  we  take  in 
sketches  of  ourselves  by  foreigners.  If  we  are  a  study  to  the 
stranger^  he  is  also  a  study  to  ns.    The  peculiar  frcsliness  and  TtaivcU 
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of  Ms  criticism  is  given  by  his  own  national  temperament.  His  pages 
are  perhaps  somti  thick  %vith  mistakes,  but  those  very  mistakes  are 
instructive  by  Ijcing  characteristic.  AMiat  a  Fi-encliman  tliinks  of 
England  not  only  interests  iis  by  a  direct  process,  but  also  by  reflex 
lights  shows  us,  sometimes  better  than  any  direct  process  of  descrip- 
tion could  do,  what  an  Englishman  should  tliink  of  France. 

M.  Esquiros  is  perhaps  the  best  known,  as  lie  certainly  deser%'es 
to  be,  among  those  Frenchmen  who  in  onr  time  have  undertaken  to 
depict  England  and  the  English.  His  descriptions  are  cliaracterized 
by  never-tiring  research,  utilized  by  a  spiiit  both  favourably  thsposed 
to  the  countiy  which  he  is  describing,  and  at  the  same  time  tiioroughly 
loyfil  to  his  own  national  idiosyncracy.  His  style  lias  the  charm  ot 
simplicity,  and  yet  is  antithetical  and  rhetorical  enough  to  print  its 
dicta  on  the  memory.  His  very  mistakes,  when  they  occur,  which  we 
are  iHiund  to  say  is  but  seldom,  if  he  l>e  compared  with  otliers,  derive, 
from  the  felicity  of  his  diction,  a  certain  con  do  power ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  total  absence  of  anything  like  asperity,  or  national 
odium,  prevents  their  giving  any  offence  to  the  readier.  Some  of 
M.  Esquiros'  descriptions  liave  a  solid  value,  as  being  the  best  which 
we  possess.  As  an  exaniple  we  may  quote  the  chapters  on  lifeboats, 
in  his  little  volume  on  Curnwall,  whicli  we  believe  to  be  by  far  the 
best  extant  account  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  philanthropic 
movements  in  our  time. 

We  are  about,  in  the  present  article,  to  nmke  a  double  use  of  our 
writer's  section  on  "  La  Cit6  episcopale."  We  shall  first  have  some- 
thing to  say  on  the  description  itself,  and  the  thing  described ;  and 
then  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  making  the  ihouglits  which  will  thus 
occur,  a  test  for  a  further  treatment  of  the  subject.  Cathedral  Life  in 
England. 

L  It  was  perhaps  natural  that  ^I.  Esquiros,  in  his  search  for  "  La 
Cite  episcopale,"  should  perfonu  a  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury.  Its  past 
associations,  and  its  present  metropolitical  dignity,  pointed  it  out  as  the 
flower  and  crown  of  English  cathedral  cities.  Yet,  as  far  as  ao}^  con- 
nection with  the  episcopd  system  ia  concerned,  he  coidd  hardly  have 
chosen  a  place  which  had  less  to  teach  him.  Canterbury  absolutely 
know^s  nothing  of  the  life  of  an  episcopal  city.  Its  archbishop's 
coimtry  residence  is  fifty  miles  oft  His  visits,  considering  his  metro^ 
politan  duties  in  London,  must  of  necessity  be  few  and  far  between. 
Men  do  not  reach  the  highest  dignity  in  the  Church  at  an  ngc  which 
admits  of  tlie  wear  and  tear  of  a  continual  season-ticket  journey  of  an 
hundred  and  twenty  miles.  So  the  result  is,  that  Canterbury  sees  rs 
much  of  its  archbishop  as  Eamsgate,  or  Margate,  or  Dover,  nr  ^Faid- 
atone ;  and,  except  that  it  is  sometimes  made  the  centre  for  great 
diocesan  meetings,  no  more.     If  it  is  a  *'  Cite  <5pLscopale  *'  for  one  week 
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in  any  year,  it  has  enjoyed  more  than  its  average  amonnt  of  episcopal 

presence. 

And,  strange  to  say,  in  the  present  generation  it  is  yet  further 
deprived  of  even  the  archbishop's  representatives,  the  aTchdeacozi&  In 
the  bungling  legislation  of  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign,  which 
attached  those  offices  inseparably  to  two  of  the  cathedral  canomies, 
no  account  was  taken  of  the  case  in  which  from  natural  reasons  ihe 
active  duties  should  be  in  abeyance.  One  would  have  thought  that 
in  this  event  the  income  of  the  canonry  might  have  been  taxed  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  successor  in  the  archdeaconry,  while  the  cathedral 
dignity,  witli  the  remainder  of  its  proceeds,  should  have  solaced  the 
fonner  occupant  in  liis  retiremertt.  But  no  such  provision  for  the 
weU-being  of  dioceses  was  ever  thought  of  by  the  legislature ;  and 
the  conse<pience  is  tliat  probably  everj'^  succeeding  generation  will  see 
the  performance  of  the  most  important  offices  in  many  of  our  dioceses 
suspended  for  years  together.  The  consequences  as  regards  church 
life  in  the  diocese  may  be  imagined ;  but  they  do  not  belong  to  our 
present  subject. 

The  causes  just  mentioned  have  combined  to  renderCanterbuiyat  this 
moment  perliaps  the  least  episcopal  city  in  England.  If  M.  Esquiros 
wishes  to  see  episcopal  life  in  a  cathedral  city,  we  recommend  him  to 
visit  the  metropolis  of  the  eastern  counties,  or  of  WUts,  or  of  Somerset 
Of  these,  the  last  would  give  him  the  most  complete  specimen  of  a 
perfect  cathedral  town ;  the  second,  we  venture  to  say,  would  offer 
him  an  example  of  episcopal  devotion  and  energy  hardly  surpassed  in 
any  age  or  country. 

Our  aiitliors  pilgrimage,  in  liis  '' alhr  ct  rctmir''  seems  to  have  been 
made  via  tlie  South  Easteni  llailway.  He  would  have  given  a  more 
characteristic  description  of  Kent,  had  he  sacrificed  bis  da^^  ticket, 
and  ii."^e(l  botli  routes.  By  the  other  line,  besides  being  on  the  track 
of  tlic  ancient  pilgiims,  he  would  liave  had  a  taste  of  those 
intcniiiiiable  tracts  of  forest  and  copi)ice  which  cover  the  uplands  uf 
East  Kt'iit,  and  relieve  the  bareness  of  its  arable  districts.  There  is 
hardly  a  journey  in  England  fuller  of  domestic  and  rui-al  beautv%  as 
well  as  of  general  interest,  than  the  route  to  Dover  by  the  rich 
timbered  lawns  of  Duhvich  and  l>rondey,  the  watered  valleys  of  the 
Crnys  and  Earniugham,  the  gradual  unfolding,  out  of  wooded  hills  and 
radiating  glens,  of  tlie  noble  estuary  of  the  Medway,  with  the  ancient 
kecj)  of  liochester,  and  the  crowded  shipping  of  Chatham.  Nor  is  this 
intcicst  diminished,  or  this  beauty  cxliausted,  as  the  track  continues, 
thvougli  a  land  of  cherry  orchanls  and  hop  gardens,  piercint^  the 
n].lcind.s  of  IJlean  Eorest,  and  rnshing  down  over  the  vallev  of  the 
Stour  into  Canterbury. 

Still,  the  journey  l)y  both  lines  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  it  be  only 
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far  finy  complete  idea  nf  tliis  last-mBntioned  valley.  T!ie  tmveUer 
mx\sX  lja\'e  tmversed  the  AVeald  Ity  the  South  Eastern  line,  must  have 
aceompaiiied  the  Stour  from  its  first  intersection  with  the  route  near 
As]  I  ford,  must  have  seen  Wye  nestling  under  its  brood  down,  and  have 
threaded  the  hilly  gorge  from  (fodniersliam  to  Chilliani,  hefore  he 
knows  what  he  ought  to  know  of  the  dry  estuary  of  fields  and  marshes, 
whiedi,  first  opening  nnt  at  Chilham,  widens  at  last  into  the  hroad 
expanse  of  level  shore  stretching  away  from  Ramsgatc  to  Deal.  "We 
might  also  add,  hefore  he  learns  to  appreciate  fidly  the  position  of  that 
city  Mhicli,  gatliered  round  its  great  jiresiding  nunster,  expands  into 
size  hefore  liim,  as  he  watches  it  from  tiie  \\'indows  of  liis  now  slacken- 
ing train. 

To  tliat  city  let  ns-  for  a  while  give  our  attention,  and  to  M, 
Esquii-os'  impressions  of  it. 

He  introduces  his  description  by  a  notice  of  the  valley  of  the  Stonr, 
whicli  hardly  i-epresents  the  physical  facts»  We  will  let  him  speak 
for  himself : — 

"  Aprfes  donx  on  trois  heures  durant  lesqnellea  je  vis  repasser  commo  dans 
im  r^*ve  ies  eanpagnes  hien  connnes  du  Iveiit,  je  me  tronvai  an  niiheu  d'lme 
riclie  Tidli-e, — la  valine  de  la  Stour, — f«mromiee  k  distance  par  de^  collinejs 
par^cmees  du  hoU(pieU  d'arl>ret?,  du  ineules  de  graina  et  de  vastus  pndries 
dans  le3(]ut?lIo8  on  aV'tonne  prosque  aiijoitrd'hui  do  voir  paltre  c]Utdques 
vacht\s.  Celles-la  du  moias  avaient  ochaj>pe  a  la  nwladie  des  bestiaux,  la 
grand p  plaie  qui  desole  si  fort  T Angle terre.  De  la  peate  douce  des  coUines 
dosctnideut  de  limpitles  ruisseaux  qui  arroseat  les  houbionnirre^,  et  qui,  aprt;S 
avoir  forme  phisieui's  <hj tours  sans  oser  entrer  dans  la  vihe,  se  reunisseat  poar 
la  plu|iart  a  la  Stour,  un  petit  conrant  an  lit  tapis8<-  d^  longues  herhes 
trainantes  que  le  niouvemeiit  de  IVian  soulevo  et  agite  commo  la  ehevelitre 
dcs  uaiades,  Cette  riviere  du  moins  n'hesitc  point  ot  penttre  hraveraent 
dans  Canterburj7  oil  eUe  va  se  jeter,  sons  de  vieux  arhres,  centre  la  roue  d*un 
mouliii.'* 

Where  he  found  the  limpid  lirooks,  it  is  diflficnlt  to  say.  The 
valley  is  singidarly  destitute  of  them.  In  the  neigliljonrhond  of  Can- 
terhiuy  there  is  but  one,  and  that  rme  hardly  percejitihle  from  the 
line  hy  wlucli  lie  traveUed,  His  '*  limpides  ruisseaux  qui  airosent 
les  houldonnifcres "  will,  we  fear,  prove  to  liave  heen  the  straight 
dykes  wliich  fence  off  the  line  from  tlic  mai'shy  meadows. 

His  first  impressions  are  worth  reproducing : — 

'*  (Juand  on  arrive  par  Ic  cherain  de  fer,  la  ville  so  dessine  sur  la  droito,  et 
la  catkLdnde  profile  au-dessus  de^  toiU  eufunics,  dans  nn  oiel  f^lair,  ses  trois 
toiu-s  ohscurcie.^  par  une  nuei^  de  choucas.  Ces  ancienncs  hasilifiViea  sont  des 
heUes  an  hois  donnant  qui  assoupLssent  tout  autour  d'elles.  Aus§i  rancieano 
cite  <ie  Canterbury  a-t-elle  con^iervL'  depuis  des  siecles  l\iir  d'une  ville  som- 
meillaiit  dans  s(^  traditions  rcligieuse,s  t«t  dans  des  halatudos  iaea  aaglaises. 
Point  de  fabriques,  nulle  iadustrie,  a  i)eino  lui  comruerce  local,  EUci  vit 
snrtout  do  ragriculture  et  de  la  nk^olte  du  houhlon.  On  y  entrui  par  West- 
Gate,  somhre  masse  dc  piyrre  hk  machicoulis,  ilanqne'e  de  deux  grosses  tours 
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rondes,  €t  antour  de  Inquellp  on  pent  nncnrp  RuivTO  lef?  traces  de  Vaneien  mup, 
aujonrfl'liui  dt^chirr,  f^iii  Ki-rv.iit  antrftoij^  d'eiKTiiiU*  ii  la  \ille.  Avant  dc^ 
pt-nc^^trer  sous  cette  voiUe,  tVun  i]»*<pect  ii^doutnble,  j'avisiii  dans  la  gmmlo 
rue  dii  fiiubourg  iiiic  vioilk'  aulx^rgtj  siirmoiitue  du  porimit  de  Falstati'^ 
ais^-ment  rernnnaiivHidile  a  son  o^vs  vtntre  et  r\  srni  nez  Ixnirj^eonntK  (Jn  rtvnit 
a  faire  €e  roi  dps  ivrttgnes  dans  nne  ville  ecck'siastique  I  Je  m'adrcssais  cetto 
iiuestion,  quand  je  nio  sou v ins  dn  pivsagD  de  lienn  I V.  oil  Falstaff  propose  k 
ses  Jiardis  conipagnons  dc  i>artir  enseiid>lc  pour  GwT-UlU^  et  lii,  *  do  faire 
lunin  basse  sur  k's  cam  vanes  de  pek^rins  qui  sc  reiidaient  a  Canterbury 
charges  de  riches  olfmndes,  ou  sur  les  niarchamls  de  Canterbury  ipii  chevau- 
chaieut  vers  Londre^j  avec  nne  honrn^  (frnsfH',*  Chaucer  et  8hakspeare,  tel* 
Bont  les  deux  patrons  litteraires  de  uetk*  antique  cite.** 

A  curious  piece  of  the  modern  histoiy  of  Canterbury  iiiiglit  have 
been  added.  A  short  time  siiice,  the  civic  authorities,  having  more 
zeul  fur  the  letter  of  their  rules  than  sytnpatriy  for,  or  perhaps  even 
acquaintance  with,  the  literary  iiiterest  attached  to  their  eit\^  ortlered 
the  removal  of  the  sign  of  Falstafl',  as  project  in  «^  lieyond  the  front  of 
tlie  inn  into  the  street !  For  some  time  the  '*roi  dcs  i\Tognes*'  was 
missed  from  his  place.  But  vouiig  Canterbury  could  not  l>rook  tbe 
Vandalism,  and  the  shop  windows  teemed  with  jdacards,  denouncing 
the  officials,  imtil  the  authorities  were  shamed  into  retracting  their 
order. 

M,  Esquiros'  examination  of  Canterbury  appears  to  have  been  of 
the  most  perfimctory  and  imperfect  kind,  or  he  conld  hardly  have 
descriljed  the  ancient  cit^^  wall  as  '*  aujoiird'hui  deehire,"  considering 
that  it  remains  entire  through  the  whole  length  of  Bmad  Street  antl 
Bridge  Street,  and  the  Dane  John,  Tliis  latter  very  striking  feature 
of  the  city  be  does  not  appear  to  Lave  visited  at  all.  Otherwise,  what 
characteristic  sentences  might  we  not  have  had,  describing  the  long 
lime  avenue,  the  smootb-sborn  grassy  steeps,  the  nursemaids  and 
cliildren  grouped  on  the  herbage,  the  great  giin  from  Sebastopol,  by 
some  irreverently  known  as  the  "  canon  in  residence."  However,  all 
this,  and  much  more,  our  traveller  missed,  wliile  at  the  same  time  he 
seems  to  have  pretty  tlioronghly  "  done  "  some  of  the  by-patlis  and 
crooked  lanes  of  the  city.  Of  one  narrow  street  he  retains  an  agree- 
able souvenir  :■ — 

**La  vie  tranquiUe  semble  avoir  inspire  aux  hahitaiifl  de  Canterbury  le 
goftt  dcs  flours,  tie  me  seii\'iens  avec  i>laisir  d\me  ruo  etroite  dont  les 
fenetrcs  prcsentaient  un«  ligne  non  iiiterrempue  de  jardins  cidtives  avec  art, 
Toute  cette  floraiaon  repauduit  on  au'  de  fraieheur  et  dt^  jeunesae  sur  les 
antiques  muraiUesk" 

We  fear  that  a  Frenchman's  power  of  dressing  np  vastly  surpasses 
that  of  the  pcrqde  of  Canterbury*  This  "  miintcrrupted  line  of  artisti- 
cally cultivated  gardens  "  was  nothing  more  than  a  few  pots  of  scarlet 
gcranmma,  with  which  the  first-floor  windows  of  the  Fountain  Hotel 
are  adorned  in  the  sununer. 
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He  breaks  uffj  however,  his  more  ck»sultory  remarks  with  the  ques- 
tion, *'  Mais  i|if  t5tais-je  veuu  eherclier  a  Caiiterbiiiy  ? "  and  answers  it, 
*'  II  inu  lallait  surtout  visiter  les  parties  de  la  ville  qiii  retracent 
rorigine  dii  cliristianisiiie  en  AngleteiTe  et  celles  qui  peuvent  donner 
uae  idee  de  letat  present  de  reglise  iiatiunale." 

In  pursuance  of  tliis  view,  he  first  visits  8t.  Martin's  Churcli,  and 
takes  oiiportunity  to  tell  the  well-known  ston^  of  Gregory  ami 
Augustine^  Thence,  giving  a  few  Monls  tu  St,  Augustine's  College 
(of  which  he  apparently  saw  only  the  second  gateway  at  the  top 
of  Burgate,  not  the  magnificent  portal  iii  Lady  Wootton's  Green) 
he  arrives  at  the  Christ  Church  gate  of  tlie  iirecincts. 

Where  M,  Esquii'os  Las  found  his  nmm^,  it  is  diMicidt  to  say.  He 
lei  Is  us  that  this  gate  is  called  '' precind  (fair,'*  which  of  course  it 
might  he:  but  he  also  tells  us  that  the  precincts  are  divided  into 
tliree  courts,  "  appel&s,  Tune  la  cour  de  la  Cathednile,  I'autre  la  cour 
du  Prieure,  et  la  derniere  la  cour  de  TArcheveque/'  Curiously  enongb, 
not  of  one  these  names  was  ever  heard  in  Canterbury,  Tliere  are  three 
courts ;  but  the  first  is  called  **  the  Oaks/'  the  second  *'  the  Green  court," 
and  tl  10  third  "  the  Mint  Yard/'  The  only  imaginable  traces  of  M. 
Esquirus'  names  are,  that  the  Jirst  portion  is  approaclicd  through  the 
*'  churchyard/'  tlie  second  contains  the  deanery,  and  the  third  one 
held  the  archbishop's  mint  for  coining  money.  Other  curious  mis- 
takes we  shall  notice  presently. 

The  description  of  the  ruins  of  the  priory,  and  that  of  the  cathedral 
itself>  ai'e  for  the  most  part  correct : — 

"iVu  ]a'ieiu-6,  dctruit  par  Hemi  VII 1.,  il  rc^ste  des  arceaux  rouqms,  dt* 
luu'ssilH  piiiers  couronni's  d'arches  eu  phdn-cintre,  un  htd  estalier  normand, 
do«  pasiiages  obscurs  et  niyBt<^rieux  dans  le^piels,  an  mmljer  de  Li  unit,  voleiit 
k's  clmuves-soiu"ia,  Dogriuids  arbrcs,  pn^sque  aussi  vieux  «[ue  \m  mnra,  croia- 
sciit  pele-nielo  au  milieu  des  ancicns  materiaux  de  rarchit«>nluixi ;  briquets 
pirne.^,  silex.  II  e.st  difficile  d'imagiiier  TettVt  merveilleux  des  tpais  feuil- 
irtgi^s  vus  a  travers  ks  onvertnrrs  iU'.s  ogives  tlaas  t!e.s  soinbr^s  corvidoTS  oil  lo 
bruit  des  pus  retentit  snr  les  dalles  creases  et  sonore».  An  milieu  do  ces 
mines  et  de  ces  janhns  s'i'leve  la  ciitluMlnile. 

*'  Uedilire  a  ete  trup  il<^  iom  dc-crit  ponr  que  je  ni^arrrte  aux  details  do 
rari'hiteelurr' ;  il  tiuffira  d'inditjaer  les  disjiositionrf  iiiterieures  tjue  le  protes- 
tantisine  angliean  a  inqjo^t'ys  aux  anciennes  eglises  nietropolitaiues,  Anjom*- 
irimi,  poar  se  rendje  dari."^  la  partic  dt-  la  cathiMliule  vraiinent  consacree  an 
cidte,  on  traverse  une  nef  ^ndt!  dont  les  ailes  lattrales  aoiit  incnisteea  de 
monanient-H  funeraires,  et  dont  rimitosante  niidite  fait  encore  mieyx  ressortir 
la  grandeur  de^j  hgnes  conibbiees  avet!  Felevatioii  de  la  voflte.  Un  tnplo 
escalier  de  dalles  comluit  de  la  nef  a  Tancieu  ch«:*?ar,  ma.^qne  par  un  riche 
ecran  de  pierres  charge  de  figures  gothitpies,  ct  au  lailieu  durpicl  s'ouvre  une 
grille  en  fer.  Ce  chceur,  isole  *lu  reste  do  Teditice  par  ua  entourage  en 
marbre  de  Pnrbeck  et  suraionte  de  vitres  a  une  certaine  hauteur,  est  hien 
ime  egliae  dana  IV-glise.  C'est  la  <pi*«jnt  lieu  le  diinanche  et  j>endant  la 
seniaine  les  services  religienx,  A  ^lr^lite  BVHeve  le  trene  dc  1  archi^vi-que. 
Aiileius  se  distinguent  le  siege  de  Uarf^hidiacre  ainsi  < 
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et  des  prt'liendiers.     Lc  reste  ties  bancs  en  bois  est  occupc  par  lc3  iiil^lea  et 


par 


lers. 
Ics  icules  de  chariti 


We  were  at  a  loss  to  understand  one  of  the  last-mentioned  circnm- 
stances,  there  heing  no  such  seat  for  the  archdeacon;  but  on  ini]^iiir}% 
we  foiuid  that  there  uuee  Wcis,  previous  to  the  restoiutions  of  Dean 
Peixjy  forty  years  ago.  So  that  M.  Esquiros  has  been  helping  his 
memory  by  some  old  guide-boolc. 

It  may  be  worth  mentioning,  that  the  semicircular  arches  which 
he  describes,  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  iufinnar}^,  brought  to 
light  during  the  past  two  years  by  the  T'emoval  of  the  houses  which 
blocked  the  east  end  of  tlie  chmx-h.  The  domus  injii^fnorum  consisted 
of  a  lai'gc'  hall,  with  middle  and  side  aisles,  terminated  by  a  chapeL 
In  tlie  hall  Iny  the  sick,  a-s  they  may  even  now  be  seen  lying  in  the 
hospital  of  San  Spirito,  near  8t.  Peter  s,  at  Eonie.  From  their  beds 
they  might  hear,  and  partially  see,  the  performance  of  the  mass  in  the 
chapel  Five  of  the  massive  arches,  wliich  supported  tlie  main  roof 
of  the  hall  on  the  south  side,  have  been  exhumed  from  the  modem 
houses :  and  the  entii^  main  south  wall,  with  arches  and  clerestory,  of 
the  chapeL  Tlie  former  belong  to  the  earlier  Korman  period  of  the 
simple  circular  drum  pill  air,  and  cushion  abacus :  the  latter  seems 
to  have  been  a  gem  of  the  more  florid  later  Xorman,  with  clustered 
columns,  and  elaborately  ornanieiitcd  capitals.  The  diaucel  liad  l>eea 
Tfstoird,  as  we  now  call  it,  by  tlie  substitution  of  WTirk  of  the  jjiiddle 
or  decoiuted  period.  One  very  beautiful  Is^orfch  window  still  remains 
entire. 

Our  traveller  proceeds  next  to  describe  the  service  in  the  choir: — 

"  Deux  officiants,  revetus  des  signes  de  tear  dignite  canonialo,  commencont 
lea  priercs.  La  service  do  dini:m<diej  qiu>iqiie  le  me  me  au  fond,  se  cel^bre 
dans  les  eathediules  avec  beaacoiip  plus  de  goleiinite  que  dans  lc*i  autn^ 
Uglifies  protcsUntes.  Au  hen  de  r^^citer,  on  chiuito  tout^s  les  paiviles,  et  les 
grosses  voix  de  ba.SvSe-taUle,  domiiiees  par  les  notes  n^igues  ilt-s  enfiuis  de 
cluenr,  se  nielent  de  temps  en  teni]>t^  aux  soupiis  mnjestueux  de  Torgiie.  A 
un  moment  donne,  un  des  c>fliciantH  se  dirige  vers  les  hauteurs  du  sanctuaire 
aqmre  dn  chri^ur  par  des  degi'ea  de  marbre  et  ImjuIm  de  cluii|ue  cute  par  les 
mrcophagea  des  anciens  archevcques :  mnl  et  a  distance  de  la  foule,  il 
psidiiiodic  d'une  voix  gnive  les  versets  du  decalogue  Apia's  les  chante,  un 
precbcateiu',  attach/^  au  chapitre,  ht  le  t*ermun  qui  dure  environ  une  demi- 
hemre.  Lii  musi((ne,  la  jiritTe,  la  jiarule,  <|Uelqiies  eeremi^uies  tres  siniphie, 
voila  tout  ce  ipi'autorij?e,  nieme  dans  les  cathi'drales^,  TausturitL*  du  lit  pro- 
testant.  Pour  remplir  ces  gramls  vai^soaux  de  pierre,  il  fallait  le  culte  des 
saints,  la  ^jror-ession  des  chasubles  d'or,  Us  ostensoirs  luisant  au  fund  de 
Tautel  duns  un  tioleil  de  liiamant,  le  tlaniboiemeut  des  cierges.  Toute  eelte 
sjdendc^ur  s'est  evaiiouie  dejiuis  la  refonijatioii,  et  Teglisc  semble  aujouoVhui 
fajre  penitence  de  son  ancienne  idolatrie,  Tel  est  en  etfet  le  nom  que 
domient  les  Anglais  aux  pom  pes  du  culte  n-)raain»  A  une  liturgic  qui 
ctouliait  la  pensec  mus  le  poids  des  signes  exterieurs,  qu'ont-ils  voulu  suhsti- 
tiler  ?     Une  religion  qui  parle  a  1  ame/' 
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This  description  is  curious,  if  qwXj  as  a  specimen  of  that  which 
must  strike  a  stmnger,  ignorant  of  the  general  course  of  tlie  ser- 
vice. That  the  •' psalmoUying  of  the  veraiclea  of  the  decalogue/' 
and  the  sermon  itself,  foiTaed  a  poTtion  of  the  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Communion^  he  does  not  seem  to  have  bad  an  idea,  Aiik\ 
of  course  the  **  seul "  is  a  mistake.  One  would  tbink  that  M. 
Esspdros  bad  not  entered  the  cboir,  but  had  witnessed  the  seivice 
from  a  point  on  tbe  outride,  where  he  could  see  but  one  of  the 
cleigy  officiating  at  tbe  altar.  This  is  further  confirmed  bj  a  sen- 
tence occurring  shortly  after  the  last  extract,  where  be  describes  tbe 
rest  of  the  cathedral  as  a  "  nius<5e  cbretien,  dont  Tentree  est  iutcrdite  au 
public  rlnrant  la  c<51<5bration  des  services."  Having  attempted  in  vain 
to  "do  "  the  church  during  divine  sendee^  he  waitetl  outside  the  choir, 
and  took  his  observations  through  the  vaults  of  the  arcbbisliops'  tombs. 

Wien  he  is  permitted  entrance  into  tbe  **mus^^e,"  we  liud  him 
again  at  faidt.  owhig  to  his  friend  the  old  guide-book.  He  de- 
scrilies  the  ancient  chair  of  the  iU'chbishops  as  placed  in  Trinity 
Chapel  behind  the  choii\  There  it  was  once,  but  has  not  been 
now  for  many  years.  Its  present,  and  less  appropriate  place,  is 
in  tbe  south  choir  transept. 

The  only  souvenir  of  tbe  building  which  be  describes  is  that  of 
the  murder  of  Becket  Of  tlie  details  of  this  he  knows  no  more 
tlian  tlie  old  guide-book  tells  hiai.  One  would  have  thought  that 
so  intelligent  an  inquirer,  living  too  among  us,  might  have  heinrd 
of  Dean  Staidey's  cliamiing  book,  wbicb  sets  the  whole  iiicident 
before  ujs  as  in  a  picture.  But  we  have  the  old  story  of  the 
martp-dom  having  taken  place  on  tbe  steps  of  the  altar  in  the 
chapel  of  St  Benedict,  and  of  Henrj^  II/s  penance  having  been 
performed  in  the  "  Halle  du  Chapitre."  Cmiuusly  enough,  be 
gives  a  description  afterwards  of  the  '*  chapter  hoim\''  as  situated  to 
the  north  of  the  cathedral,  without  a  suspicion  that  be  has  before 
been  describing  the  same  building  in  the  imaginary  narrative  of 
the  penance. 

Tbe  account  of  tbe  status  and  appointment  of  the  dean  and 
canons  is,  as  might  have  been  expected,  fidl  of  curious  blnnders. 
He  assigns  to  Canterbury  sbc  major  and  five  miimr  canons:  whereas 
in  fact,  the  number  of  tliese  latter  was  once  ^w;  and  is  now 
four.  He  describes  the  deans  in  cathedrals  of  the  old  foundation 
as  being  appointed  by  a  wtuj^  (r^lirc  from  tbe  crown,  and  then 
elected  by  the  chapter:  and  oddly  botches  the  blunder  by  adding 
that  the  bishops  are  appointed  in  the  same  way  as  the  deans. 

He  thus  concludes  his  description  of  the  cathedral  body : — 

"  Dans  lea  premiers  tcraps,  8*il  faut  eii  croire  la  tradition,  ila  vivaient  en 
commun ;  adjourd*hui  meme  leurs  maisous  se  groupent  voluntitrs  autour  do 
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la  catli(;i!mle,  dans  k  prednd  ou  enceinte  sacr/'e.  Ce  seint  pour  la  pliipaii 
de  vieillea  et  venijrables  constructions  tlo  ]>itaTG  arrangt/es  dans  le  goilt 
modenie,  entourees  de  janlins  dominus  jmr  la  vue  du  clocher,  et  ombnigeea 
de  grands  arbres  au-dessus  desr^uels  passent  Ics  voix  sibyllines  dt?s  corneilles. 
Tout  nippeilo  dans  ce«  paisibles  rt^traitos  qiioltiue  chosi'  do  Tancien  caractt-rt! 
clerical,  h.  ccLa  pros  qii'on  y  voit  fl otter  dos  robes  de  femmc  et  qn'on  y 
c?iitt'nd  relator  par  inU*rvalles  le  rire  frais  et  naif  dea  enfant^.  Dans  eea  mds 
do  verdiiic,  la  refonnation  a  mtrodnit  uii  <f lenient  iionveau,  Li  lanjille/' 

It  will  be  noticed  that  one  principal  element  is  here  wanting 
tlirougViout :  evidently  owing  to  M.  Esqniros'  visit  having  been 
paid  ill  the  snmnier  holidays.  Far  abo^^e  the  sibylUne  voices  of 
the  rooks,  and  the  fresh  laugh  of  children,  is  ordinarily  heard  in 
the  cathedral  precincts  the  nmltitiidinoiia  clamour  of  a  great 
school,  %vhose  playgi^oimd  is  the  Green  Court.,  or  qmidrangle  north 
of.  the  church.  The  ''  seniinaire "  wunld  have  ii^aired  oddly  in 
^I.  Esquiros*  description  r  and  we  sliould  perhaps  have  been  treated 
to  some  curious  shadings  of  tbe  Englisli  iiicture  with  foreign  colours. 
Whether  the  fifty  king's  scLolars  in  their  surplices  would  have 
become,  in  his  pages,  young  candidates  for  the  priesthood,  or  future 
canons  and  minor  canons  in  training,  or  by  confusion  "with  the 
institution  on  St.  Thomas's  Hill,  orphans  of  the  English  clerg^\ 
it  is  impossible  to  sayi  but  we  may  well  regret  that  the  Cathe- 
dral thus  lost  for  him  that  which,  more  than  any  other  thing^^J 
constitutes  its  real  life  and  work  in  onr  time.  He  does  not  even^| 
seem  to  have  visited  the  "Mint  Yard"  at  all,  or  to  have  been 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  King's  School.  Its  imposing  new 
builtlings  might  have  as  much  disturbed  his  %dsion  of  broken  arches 
and  ivied  jjiUars,  as  the  stir  and  clamour  of  its  hujidred  lusty 
voices  would  have  drowned  the  wiiisperings  of  the  leaves  and  the 
laughter  of  the  babies. 

But  if  Ave  see  cause  for  regret  in  the  omission  of  w^hat  M. 
Esquiros  did  not  see,  we  cannot  altogether  acquit  him  of  having 
"cooked"  his  description  by  the  pretermission  of  much  tliat  he 
did  see,  which  would,  if  taken  into  account,  liave  brought  his 
picture  nearer  to  tlie  present  truth  of  things.  A  reader  ignorant 
of  Canterbury  w^ould  imagine  that  aU  was  of  the  past,  all  crumb- 
ling and  death-like,  all  sa\'ed  from  the  unwelcome  touch  of  modem 
improvement.  If  there  exists  in  France  a  race  corresponding  to 
the  sentimental  ecclesiologists  in  England,  they  will  derive  a  satis- 
faction from  M.  Esrpiiros'  article,  which  a  pflgrimage  to  the  sacred 
spot  would  quickly  overtlirow.  It  would  seem  to  them,  as  it  has 
to  the  shallow  gentlemen  of  wliom  we  have  just  spoken,  nothing 
short  of  desecration,  to  renew  with  modem  work  the  venemble 
Norman  arcades  winch  surroimd  the  choirs  and  chapels.  And 
there  is  some  portion  of  real  sound  feeling  in  such  a  view,     Nj 
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f>ne  cau  see  vt^thoiit  regime t  tlie  old  face  vanishing,  wliicli  has 
looked  for  seven  himilred  years  on  the  shifting  scenes  around  it, 
— which  kings  and  priests  and  warriors  have  gazed  upon,  who 
now  are  dust  in  the  vaults  beneath.  This  regi-et,  which  all  feel 
alike,  forms  a  sort  of  consen^ative  instinct,  nowhere  so  stiongly 
operative  as  among  those  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  maintaining  the  cathedral  fabric.  But  this,  like  other  natural 
instincts,  has  its  limit,  and  that  limit  is  clearly  marked  by  the 
state  of  the  ancient  face  itself.  As  long  as  it  is  spared  in  its 
iritegiity,  or  even  in  its  partially  decayed  features,  by  all  means 
let  it  remain  untouched.  But  if  decay  be  advancing  further  than 
this,  and  obiiteraHn^  the  ancient  work,  so  that  it  w^iU  to  a  cer- 
tainty be  soon  gone  altogether,  then  conies  in  the  inevitable  neces- 
sity of  bringing  to  the  help  of  tlie  ancient  work  careful  and 
judicious  resioratimi:  using  that  much  abused  w^ord  m  its  real, 
not  in  its  acrpured  sense ;  meaning  by  it  the  retention  of  every 
minutest  portion  of  old  work  which  can  by  any  possibility  be 
retained,  and  the  suppljnug  of  the  defects  by  the  best  modern  work 
in  fixithful  copy  of  the  ancient.  At  the  point  wdiere  tlxis  neces- 
sity begins,  the  conservative  instinct,  tempered  by  common  sense, 
submits  to  the  requirements  of  the  case,  and  sacrifices  the  ancient 
face  for  the  restored  one.  Nor  is  its  regret  unmixed  with  a  certain 
kind  of  satisfaction.  The  old  spinted  w^ork  was  a  faithful  record 
of  their  days  who  wrought  it.  The  renewed  face  is  an  eL[ually 
faithful  record  of  ours,  who  restored  it.  We  cannot  work  \rith 
their  spirit,  but  we  can  be  loyal  to  the  inheritance  of  their  work. 
And  no  greater  loyalty  can  be  shown  by  us,  than  by  using  our 
skill  in  handiwork  to  continue  down  the  record  of  their  spirit. 
So  reasons,  and  so  acts,  common  sense :  but  not  so  our  sensa- 
tion writers  on  ecclesiology :  not  so  the  conservative  instinct  in 
State,  or  Church,  or  art,  when  nntempered  by  common  sense, 
**  Kather  perish  the  old,"  is  its  language,  "  than  piece  it  with  new.'' 
Such  persons  would  in  a  short  time  lose  ua  our  older  cathedrals 
altogether.  The  Norman  w^ork  on  the  face  of  the  south  side  of 
Canterbury  is  in  many  idaces  completely  pcrisheib  and  in  others 
is  so  soft  as  to  be  scooped  out  with  the  hand.  On  the  beautiful 
little  tower  adjoining  the  south  choir  tmnsept,  the  rich  ornamen- 
tation has  suffered  in  the  same  way  In  the  renovation  which  is 
going  on,  the  utmost  care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  every  frag- 
ment of  old  Tvork  which  remains  sound ;  so  that  the  appearance 
at  present  is  mottled;  old  mingling  with  and  dajipling  tlie  new. 
That  tliis  process  may  be  extended  to  parts  w^here  it  is  not 
wanted,  or  carried  too  far  where  it  is,  we  of  course  aUow;  but 
>ve  have  the  satisfaction  of  saying  that  on  a  recent  inspection  of 
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this  year's  work  by  Mr.  Christian,  he  gave  his  opinion  that  it 
had  been  most»  tenderly  and  judiciously  done :  all  the  old  capitals 
.remaining  intact,  and  every  characteristic  bit  of  stone  being  re- 
tained. And  this  is  the  work  which  \&  held  up  to  public  odium 
by  the  shallow  sciolists  in  some  of  our  building  journals.  We 
venture  to  think  that  had  M.  Esquiros'  attention  been,  directed 
to  it,  he  would,  with  that  shrewd  common  sense  which  seems  the 
natural  inheritance  of  a  Frenchman,  have  regarded  it  with  real 
pleasure  and  interest.  In  his  own  country  the  movement  has  been 
universal,  and  the  restoration  has  been  for  the  most  part  well  and 
faithfully  carried  out. 

JI.  But  we  proceed  from  discussing  M.  Esquiros'  description,  to 
discuss  that  which  he  describes,  viz.,  Cathedral  life  in  England  in 
the  present  century ;  and  thus  to  lead  on  to  the  essay  on  Cathedral 
Eeform  which  stands  second  on  our  list.  For  illustrating  this  no 
place  could  be  better  fitted  than  Canterbury.  For  although,  as  has 
been  stated,  it  knows  but  the  least  possible  of  its  archbishops,  yet 
this  is  in  some  measure  counterbalanced  by  the  completeness  of  its 
arrangement  and  bidldings.  In  very  few  cathedral  towns  is  the 
precinct,  as  there,  completely  shut  out  from  the  surrounding  city. 
In  few  are  the  whole  cathedral  staff  furnished  with  separate  houses. 
Nay,  in  some  cases,  as  at  York  and  at  Eipon,  the  unhappy  canons 
have  but  one  house  and  one  set  of  furniture  and  servants  between 
them  all,  such  house  being  occupied  by  each  as  canon  in  residence 
in  his  turn.  We  hold  that  insulation  within  walls,  and  complete 
provision  of  residences,  are  two  essential  elements  of  cathedral 
life.  We  witness  then  this  life  at  its  best  when  we  take  Canter- 
bury as  its  example.  And  thus  taken,  what  is  it,  and  what  is  its 
worth? 

First,  for  bare  facts.  There  are  resident  in  prebendal  houses  in 
the  Canterbury  precincts,  the  dean,  six  canons,  four  minor  canons, 
the  auditor  or  chapter  clerk,  the  head  master  and  two  of  the  under 
masters  of  the  King's  School,  the  organist,  and  the  master  of  the 
choristers'  school :  besides  the  vergers  and  porters  of  the  two  gates. 
Of  these  ofiBces,  the  deanery,  and  four  of  the  canonries  (with  an 
exception  presently  to  be  mentioned),  are  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown ; 
the  archbishop  bestows  the  two  archdeaconries,  to  which  the  other 
two  canonries  are  attached, — and  every  fourth  canonry  which  becomes 
vacant :  and  the  rest  of  the  oflSxjes  are  in  the  appointment  of  the  dean 
and  chapter.  Besides  these  residentiaries,  there  are  two  sets  of  non- 
residentiary  officers  of  the  cathedral :  sia;  preachers,  originally  intended 
to  preach  in  the  villages  round  Canterbury,  where  there  was  no 
preaching,  but  now  simply  preachers  in  the  cathedral  on  certain 
saints'  days ; — and  honorary  canons,  having  rank  next  after  the][canons 
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Tesidentiriry,  but  not  hmv^  members  of  chapter,  and  receivin^jj  no 
emuliimeiil.  Of  these  latter  there  iire  at  present  six:  but  tlie  number 
will  be,  at  the  rate  of  two  appointments  a  year,  tilled  np  to  twenty- 
four.  The  cathedral  alsr*  i)0S8esses  twelve  lay  clerks,  or  sin.^nug  men, 
ten  choristers  au<l  ten  probationer  choristers,  employed  in  tlie  duties  of 
the  musical  service.  The  foundation  of  the  King's  School  embraces 
a  head  and  second  mast^^r  (the  other  nnder-maaters  lieing  super- 
nnmemry),  and  tifty  king*3  scholars.  Tlic  i^^st  of  the  boys  (the  whole 
number  in  the  school  being  at  present  somewhat  over  one  lumdi-ed) 
ai'e  not  on  the  fLJundation.  Add  to  the  persons  already  luentioned, 
the  due  comideioent  of  vergers  ami  bell-ringers,  and  twelve  sdmsmen 
or  bedesmen  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  we  have  a  complete  view 
of  the  cathedral  establishment,  consisting  in  all,  when  tlie  Iionorary 
canoniies  aru  hUed  np,  of  ninety-sLx  persons. 

In  the  scheme  for  the  re-endowment  of  the  chapter  on  its  narrower 
future  footing  (the  number  of  canonries  having  uucl^  been  twelve),  the 
total  gross  revenue  is  estimated  at  about  £10,00(1.  Of  Uus  sum  just 
one-half  serves  for  the  incomes  of  the  dean  and  six  residentiary 
canons,  the  former  receiving  £2,Q0O  and  the  latter  £1,000  each.  Of 
the  remaiuiler,  £010  is  divided  among  the  four  minor  canons,  at 
£227  lOs.  each ;  the  organist  and  choir  absorb  about  £1,500.  The 
rest  is  appropriated  to  the  Iving  s  School  emlowments,  the  fabric 
repair  Itmd,  the  maiutenance  of  the  ]7recincts  and  schoul  Imilding, 
and  the  payments  of  the  inferior  officers.  To  illnsti'ate  these  latter 
particulars,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  cliapter  are  now,  and 
will  be  fur  many  years  to  come,  spending  on  the  work  of  restora- 
tion, about  £2,000  a  year ;  and  that  they  have  within  the  last  five 
years  laid  out  a  sum  very  little  short  of  £10,000  on  the  erection  of 
new  school  buildings  and  the  purchase  of  an  adjacent  house  and 
premises  fur  the  second  master,  and  for  enlai-ged  playgr^^imd  room. 

It  will  now  be  our  business  to  inquire  what  work  is  done  for  the 
Church  and  for  society  by  this  body  of  men,  endowed  to  the  amount 
jiLst  describeiL  We  will  deal  first  of  all  with  the  general  purjjoses 
ser\"ed  by  the  whole  establishment  as  one,  and  then  proceed  to  speak 
of  its  several  divisions  in  their  [jlace  and  order. 

The  general  object  of  a  catliedral  establishment  may  be  stated  as 
the  nmintenance,  in  full  eMcicncy,  of  a  great  central  liome  and 
example  of  Church  hfe,  Tnis  is  the  best  definition  we  can  give,  as 
inchuhng  in  itself  aU  the  aspects  luider  which  a  cathedral  and  its 
estiLbiishmeut  may  Ije  viewed.  The  existence  and  the  kee[iing  up  of 
a  niiigTuficent  church,  handed  down  from  other  ages,  and  full  of  their 
recollections ;  the  maintaining  in  that  church  of  a  service  more 
frequent,  more  precise,  and  more  ornate,  than  is  found  in  other 
churches ;  the  dwelling  together  of  a  number  of  dignitaries,  men  of 
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dLstinctioD,  and  fiiiiply  endowed  ;  the  affiliation  of  a  grammar  school, 
which  might  indeed  exist  without  the  cathedral,  but  whose  counectioii 
^th  the  cathedral  gives  it  distinctive  character  and  interest :  all 
these  resolve  themselves  into  the  one  central  purpose  and  work  wliich 
we  have  mentioned. 

We  are  met  then  at  the  outset  hy  a  question  which  goes  Xo  the  root 
of  the  whole  suhjeet.  Is  it  wortlt  the  Church's  wliile  to  keep  up,  at 
such  an  expense,  these  homes  and  cxiimples  of  Chiu-ch  life  ?  Tliis 
question  we  shall  try  to  answer. 

It  must  be  oh\ious  to  eveiy  une.tliat  tlie  associative  worship  of  our 
own  people,  as  i-ecpiired  hy  our  national  tastes,  and  a^presented  by  the 
Book  of  Common  Pmyer,  supposes  a  certain  admixture  of  comely 
uerenionial,  and  (using  the  term  in  its  mdest  sense)  a  musical 
liturgy.  It  must  he  etiually  obvious  that  the  comi>lete  prescription 
and  order  of  the  Prftyer4»ook,  l>oth  as  to  fre^^uency  and  as  to  matters 
of  detail,  ought  to  lie  followed,  if  its  services  ai-e  to  ])roduce  their  full 
eftect  on  the  Tiiinds  and  lives  of  men.  Now,  from  the  eimumstances 
in  each  case,  these  things  can  hardly  he  so  caijied  out,  either  in  the 
country  or  in  towns.  In  rural  ]iarishes  the  means  are  wanting ;  in 
town  ohurclies,  the  congi\^yation,  with  its  want^^  and  its  feelings  on 
the  subject,  forms,  very  properly,  a  i>reponderating  element ;  and  the 
general  cruivenience  and  average  feeling  of  any  large  niunber  of 
Englishmeii,  will  be  always  in  favour  of  simpler  and  less  frequent 
services.  That  this  is  so,  furnishes  an  argument  against  those  w^ho 
would  enforce  full  ceremonial  and  frequent  services  everj^where  ;  but 
does  not  at  all  tell  against— nay,  rather  tells  in  favour  of — those  who 
hold  that  such  ceremonial  and  ser\aces  ought  to  be  pro'vided  som^- 
wJwre.  For  first,  it  is  desirable  that  declension  from  the  rule  of  the 
Church  should  always  be  kept  in  check,  and  prevented  from  becoming 
imiversal ;  and  tliis  can  be  best  done  by  the  testhnony  of  an  actual 
and  careful  obsen^ance  of. that  rule;  and  next,  to  overbear  by  the 
t>Tanny  of  a  majority  those  whose  aspirations  and  tastes  require  full 
ceremonial  and  fi^quent  sendees,  would  be  neither  just  nor  politic.  It 
would  not  be  just,  in  the  face  of  evident  care  in  the  Frayer-ltook  that 
such  tastes  and  aspirations  should  be  satisfied;  and  it  M'ould  be  most 
impolitic,  for  we  should  be  thereby  forbidding  zeal,  and  stamping  out 
enthusiasm,  both  of  which  we  under  this  cold  heaven  so  much  need. 
Not  to  say  that  a  great  portion  of  our  highly  educated  classes,  and  the 
young  and  warmheaited  among  om*  churchmen  and  church  women, 
woidd  be  thus  handed  over  to  the  enticements  of  a  Church  wliich 
oflers  them  a  gorgeous  ceremonial  at  the  expense  of  evangelical  truth, 
and  to  the  overthrow  of  apostolical  order. 

And  if  to  tins  last  argument  it  be  answered,  that  we  ought  not,  by 
what  may  be  seen  and  heard  ia  our  cathedrak,  to  lielp,  e\^eu  in  the 
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least  degree,  to  lead  them  onward  into  " proclivities"  of  this  kind,  we 
may  rejoin  by  an  important  remark  m  lucli  lies  in  the  main  line  of  our 
subject,  viz.,  that  of  all  safeguards  against  exaggerated  ritual,  our 
cathedrals  are  the  sti*ong€st.  There  ever  will  be,  in  the  long  prescrip- 
tion of  cathedral  practice,  a  "im  inrrikc,  sucli  as  exists  nowhere  else, 
presented  against  all  innovation.  A  pmctical  proof  of  this  has  been 
given  by  the  fact  that,  although  in  recent  discussions  about  ritual,  it 
seems  to  be  acknowledged  mi  all  hands  that  the  cope  may  l>e  lawfidly 
worn  in  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Communion  in  cathedmls,  no 
one  cathcdrfil  lias,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  taken  any  step  towards  its 
adoption.  Cathedral  uses  liave  a  haliit  of  becoming  fixed  institutions, 
and  cathedral  chapters  find  it  their  safest,  as  well  as  least  ti-oublesome 
course,  quiet  a  lum  movar. 

II L  The  tone  of  oiu*  last  few  remarks  introduces  us  not  unaptly  to 
the  second  w^ork  at  the  head  of  our  article.  We  have  no  intention  of 
dealing  with  that  work  as  a  whole,  or  of  alluding  here  to  more  than 
one  of  the  very  miscellaneous  subjects  on  which  it  treats.  Mr. 
Walcott's  Essay  is  apposite  to  the  matter  now  before  us,  and,  we  are 
glad  to  l>e  able  to  miy%  fiivourably  contrasted.  V>y  its  moderation  and 
good  sense,  to  many  of  the  essays  among  whicli  it  appears.*  It  con- 
tains much  condensed  information  on  the  past  and  present  condition 
of  our  cathedrals;  and  some  suggestions  for  reform,  in  which  we 
heartily  agree. 

We  shall  proceed,  occasionally  refeiTing  to  its  pages,  with  the 
answer  to  our  main  question. 

;Mr.  Walcott  has  abstained,  and  we  shall  abstain,  from  drawing 
pictures  of  what  ideal  cathedmls  might  be  in  ideal  times.  Oiu'  busi- 
ness is  with  an  English  cathedral  iu  our  own  time,  and  the  !ni??chief 
haa  been,  that  in  the  treatmeixt  wluclj  the  subject  has  received,  this 
has  very  generally  been  forgotten.  The  memories  of  the  past,  which 
cling  about  the  old  fabrics  and  precincts,  are  important  elements 
in  the  matter.  But  they  are  not  the  ruling  elements.  The  (Jhiu-ch  is 
not  called  upon  to  resuscitate  the  past.  If  her  present  practice  be  in 
harmony  and  continuity  with  former  ages,  tliis  secondar}^  matter  will 
be  sufficiently  provided  for.  The  duty  of  the  Church,  as  tlie  dnt}^  of 
each  of  her  members,  is,  to  serve  God  in  her  generation :  to  produce 
the  utmost  effect  for  His  glor}^  on  those  now  committed  to  her  charge, 
and  with  the  means  witli  which  rn>VKlence  now  furuislies^her.  The 
worsliiji  of  the  past,  as  the  past,  is  ridiculous.  We  see  this  in  some 
individual  cases,  but  are  too  apt  to  lose  sight  of  it  in  others,  and 


•  The  character  of  BOme  of  tlieseniaj  he  estimated  hy  such  a  seatcnco  as  tliii^,  occiirriug 
in  Essay  3,  on  ** Infinticide,  its  Cause  and  Cure:''  **Tbe  iMetropolitan  canal  bonuXare 
impeded,  ns  they  ore  tracked  along,  by  th©  numhcr  of  drowned  iniants  with  which  they 
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as  sLown  on  a  Im-ge  scale.  Tlie  exclusion  of  gas  from  a  town  church, 
because  our  fathers  were  ignoraiit  of  it,  is  deservedly  lield  a  sign  of 
folly :  but  we  forget  that  the  introduction  of  Gi^gorian  tones,  because 
the  Church  used  them  before  she  knew  better,  is  a  sign  of  far  greater 
folly. 

And  what  are  these  present  data  with  which  we  have  to  do  in  the 
English  character, in  reference  to  the  work  of  our  cathedrals?  Clearly, 
there  is  among  us  a  sti-ong  Chiircli  tendency,  setting  in  the  direction 
of  regidarity,  completeness,  and  comeliness  in  the  service  of  the 
Church.  This  feeling  is  gaining  ground  among  the  best  kind  of 
Churcbmen,  and  ^ill  doubtless  acquire  far  greater  strength  in  the  next 
generation.  It  finds  it^  satisfaction  in  the  services  of  a  well-regulated 
catiiednd,or  parish  church  assimilated  to  a  cathedral.  Or  it  may  fall 
imder  the  influence  of  tliose  w^ho  are  at  the  present  time  the  greatest 
enemies  of  the  English  Church  and  her  work,  the  ritualistic  party : 
those  who  in  contempt  of  all  bistor}%  and  of  the  plain  meaning  of  words, 
would  engraft  upon  our  liturgy  the  very  ]iractices  against  which  it  is 
the  clearest  possible  protest.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  every 
step  in  the  success  of  this  party  will  be  a  step  in  deterioration  of  the 
national  character  Their  whole  defence  of  their  practices  and  aspira- 
tions is  a  mass  of  qmbblcs  and  equivocations,  as  disgracefid  to  the 
truthfulness  of  an  English  gentlenian,  as  tlie  pm^poses  which  they 
serve  would  be  distinctive  of  the  apostolicity  of  an  English  Chui^ch- 
man.  AVe  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  almost  any  page  of  the 
"Directorium  AngUcanmn,"  or  the  "Union  Calendar/' now  to  be  found 
on  the  vestry  tables  of  not  a  few^  of  our  churches,  furnishes  instances 
of  disingenuousness,  of  puerile  trifling  with  sacred  things,  of  gross 
ignorance  of  the  sense  of  Scripture  and  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church, 
the  bare  toleration  of  w4iich,  to  say  nothing  of  thek  adoption  in  the 
way  of  guidance,  is  one  of  the  saddest  symptoms  of  our  times. 

And  are  these  the  men  to  whom  the  CTnneh  feeling  of  our  people 
is  to  be  delivered  over?  Are  we  willing  that  the  English  heart 
should  be  eaten  away  by  their  disquisitions  on  mint,  anise,  and  cum- 
min, and  thus  beguiled  from  its  native  instincts  of  justice,  mei-cy,  and 
truth  ?  Arc  we  ^^illing  that  the  sacred  name  of  conscience  should  be 
dishonoured  by  making  it  pander  to  the  spirit  of  disobedience,  and 
that  the  abominable  doctrine  of  non-natural  senses  of  formidaries, 
whicli  was  booted  down  in  1841^  should,  as  has  been  alleged,  return, 
unquestioned  in  1866  ? 

Against  such  a  danger  it  seems  to  us  that  our  cathednds  and" 
cathedral  schools  are  the  best  practical  safeguard.     The  presentation 
of  the  English  services  and  ordinances,  in  their  completeness^  by  men 
thoroughly  loyal  to  the  Church,  and  with  sucli  degree  of  outward 
show  of  ritual  as  the  spirit  of  the  Church  perniits,  wiU  satisfy  the 
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Icmgings  of  those  who  really  wisli  for,  not  indefiuite  progress  in  the 
direction  of  Rome,  but  giving  fidl  scope  to  the  principles  on  which  we 
parted  from  Eome  :  while  the  staid  and  tried  character  of  tlie  men, 
under  whose  superintendence  these  ser%aces  are  to  be  carried  on,  will 
insure  their  never  \dolating  the  sacred  instincts  of  our  religious  feel- 
ing. M.  Esquiros  speaks  with  the  taste  of  a  foreigner  when  he  says, 
"  Pour  reinphr  ces  grands  vaisseaux  de  pierre,  il  fallait  le  culte  des 
saints,  la  procession  des  chasubles  d'or,  les  ostensoirs  loisant  au  fond 
de  rautel  dans  un  soleO  de  diamant,  le  flamboiement  des  cierges." 
We  Euglisli  do  not  think  so.  We  can  feel  the  grandeur  of  the  Yaults 
of  Canterbury,  and  of  tlie  worship  which  is  offered  in  them,  without 
petty  adjuncts  which  any  jeweller*s  window  might  surpass.  To  us, 
this  linking  on  of  the  present  to  the  past  is  of  immense  value.  What 
was  real  and  substantial  in  the  temples  of  the  olden  days  we  possess, 
and  we  cherish.  There  is  not  a  word  in  our  liturg;)%  not  a  chord  in 
our  music,  not  a  thought  suggested  fi'om  our  pulpits,  which  is  aheu 
from  the  splendoiu:  of  the  temple  which  over-arches  us :  our  religion  is 
not  "  too  small  for  the  building,"  nor  does  it  ^'  rattle  and  shackle  in 
the  empty  space : "  onr  choir  can  show  day  by  day  no  scanty  assem- 
blage of  devout  worshippers,  and  on  high  days  a  throng  which  has 
even  been  described  by  tlie  precise  as  *' indecorous."  And  we  are 
read}^  for  any  exigency  which  may  demand  of  xm  increased  exertion 
on  behalf  of  the  Church.  For  the  enlargement  of  cathedral  schools, 
for  the  application  of  their  resources  to  the  supply  of  ministers  or 
missionaries,  for  the  accretion  of  local  theological  colleges  or  univer- 
sities, should  the  future  of  the  Church  demand  these,  we  stand 
prepared,  when  the  occasion  arises,  and  the  nation,  and  we  our- 
selves, are  satisfied  that  it  has  arisen. 

With  these  dangers  surrouiuling  us,  and  these  prospects  before  us, 
we  maintain  that  it  is  worth  the  Church's  while  to  maintain  our 
catliedrals  as  examples  of  complete  following  out  of  her  rules,  and  as 
safeguards  against  erratic  efforts  to  direct  her  energies  iuto  forbitklen 
channels.  Tlie  daily  services,  with  tlieir  choral  character,  the  weekly 
comnumions,  the  precise  adherence  to  the  rule  of  the  Church,  all 
these  gather  about  the  Enghsh  cathedral  both  residents  and  \iBitors, 
upon  whom,  if  things  are  as  they  ought  to  be,  the  effect  for  good  can 
hardly  l>e  over-rated, 

*'  If  things  arc  as  they  ought  to  hc^  This  introduces  us  to  another 
portion  of  our  article,  without  which  the  last  is  imperfect :  is,  in  fact, 
liarcUy  entered  upon  at  all. 

If  our  cathedrals  are  to  be  maintained,  it  must  be  at  consider- 
able cost,  jinything  like  a  penui'ious  caiTving  out  of  such  an 
object  as  that  on  which  we  liave  been  insisting,  would  be  worse 
than  abandoning  it  altogether.      This   postulate  being  gmnted,  let 
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us  see  wljetlier  its  limits   are   overstepped   by  sxicli  au   establish- 
ment as  we  have  described  above* 

The  first  particular  requiring  an  account  is  of  course  the  en- 
dowment  of  dean  and  canons,  absorbing  one  half  of  the  whole 
Cathedral  revenues.  Here  a  preliminary  objection  is  obvioua,  that 
the  amount  spent  on  these  chief  dignitaries  is  out  of  all  proportion : 
that  tlie  work  of  the  Church  miglit  be  done  as  weU  at  much  le^s  cost. 
But  if  the  objection  is  obvious,  so  is  the  reply*  Siicli  a  wurk  as 
we  have  been  describing,  that  of  presenting  the  Church  iii  the 
completeness  of  her  offices  and  fidnesa  of  her  ceremonial,  is  no 
mean  work :  and  is  to  be  measured,  not  by  the  actual  labour  it 
costs,  but  by  the  prudence  and  largeness  of  spirit  by  which  it 
ought  to  be  conducted  and  superintended.  Our  cathedral  estal>- 
lishmeuts  must  either  stand  first  among  our  churches,  or  not  exist 
at  all.  From  tlie  veiy  nature  of  their  work,  they  ought  to  tak€ 
the  lead  of  other  churches,  not  to  be  ranked  amongst  them.  Aa^ 
their  fabrics  are  more  magnificent  than  parish  elinrches,  as  their 
services  are  more  complete  than  those  found  elsewhere,  so  ought 
their  clerg}^  to  be  distinguished  above  tlieii*  brethren,  and  the  places 
which  those  clerg}'  occujiy  to  be  the  recognised  prizes  of  the 
cliiwch.  The  cathedml  canonries,  while  we  would  not  have  them 
"refuges  for  superannuated  clergymen,"  ought  to  be  filled  by  men 
who  are  not  novices,  but  have  earned  their  preferment  by  recog-. 
nised  sendees,  parochial  or  theological  We  may  hope  tliat  the 
days  are  past,  or  passing,  when  noble  biiih  and  family  influence 
were  the  piissports  to  cathedral  dignities.  Shouhl  these  coexist, 
as  %rill  sometimes  be  the  case,  with  proved  talent  aud  raeritorioiis 
services,  then  the  superior  j^osition  in  society  will  form  a  valu- 
able adjunct  to  other  qualifications :  but  let  the  public  recogniti«»a 
of  eminence  be  the  first  thing,  not  the  second.  Birth,  which  would 
make  but  an   in^^idious  preface,  may  be  a  graceful  supplement 

The  dean  and  canons  being  thus  chosen  and  thus  endowed, 
we  would  gladly  see  them  absolutely  precluded  from  holding  any 
second  preferment.  It  is  essential  to  tlie  dignity  and  efficiency 
of  the  cathedral,  that  its  capitular  body  reside  mainly  in  its  pre- 
cincts. -iVll  heartiness,  and  all  power  of  example,  aud  all  satis- 
faction of  the  desires  of  earnest  Churchmen,  nmst  be  absent  from 
services  where  the  stalls  are  emptj^  and  only  one  canon  and  one 
miimr  canon  perfunctorize  the  duties.  We  ara  happy  to  say,  that 
in  the  great  cathctlral  which  we  have  been  describing,  such  a 
dreary  state  of  tilings  is,  except  perhaps  on  rare  occasions  dm-ing 
the  summer  holiday,  idniost  mdvuuwn.  But  even  thei-e,  the  three 
or  four  members  of  chapter  who  form  the  average  attendance  mightj 
be  less  frerjuently  reduced  in  number,  if  all  were  urdinm-ily  rcsiJ 
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An  enactment  against  all  holding  of  prefei'ment  by  cathedral  tligni- 
taries  would  be,  we  aTC  persuaded,  hailed  both  by  the  cathedrals 
and  by  the  Church  in  general.  If  this  were  passed,  the  present 
numbers  of  canons  %v*ould  be  quite  enough  for  all  puipose?*  of 
maintaining  the  seiTices  and  of  providing  for  great  public  oc- 
casions: and  we  should  bear  no  more  mnnanly  waQings  over 
cathedml  spoliation,  such  as  are,  we  regi'et  to  say,  found  even  in 
Mr.  AValcott's  essay.  How  any  man  can  take  into  account  the 
immense  ItenefitB  wdiich  the  Church  is  reaping  from  tlie  present 
apprc»priation  of  the  capitular  revenues  by  the  Eccle.siastical  Com- 
mission, and  then  wish  these  revenues  restoi-ed  to  tbe  cathedmls, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  something  on  various  schemes  which 
have  been  proposed  for  the  utilizing  of  canons  by  employing  their 
learning  and  abilities  in  educational  establishments  connected 
with  the  cathedrals.  In  our  opinion,  as  a  ininciple,  all  such 
utilization  is  a  mistake.  Wliether  it  be  connecting  canonries  with 
town  livings,  or  splicing  deans  and  coadjutor  bishops,  or  en- 
dowing archdeaconries  witli  canonries,  the  process  invariably  causes 
tlie  deteriomtion  of  both  offices,  not  the  invigoratiou  of  either. 
If  any  office  is  w*orth  retaining,  let  it  l>e  retained  for  its  o%vn 
sake.  Canons  will  always  tind  plenty  of  employment  of  a  kind 
siiitiible  to  their  dignity  and  abibty,  in  tbe  superintendence  of  the 
w^ork  of  their  cathedi^id  and  its  choir,  and  its  school,  and  in  those 
pursuits,  eminence   in  wliich  has  won  them  their  position. 

One  word  as  to  an  important  duty  of  dean  and  canons  —  the 
preaching  in  our  cathedrals.  And  here  let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  cathedral  is  not  \u\  ordinary  parish  church,  and  that,  by  the 
very  fact  of  a  succession  of  pi-eacliers,  its  pidpit-teaching  must 
differ  from  that  of  ordinary  churches.  Add  to  this,  that  canons 
are  not  and  cannot  be  chosen  with  reference  to  their  preaclimg 
power.  Except  in  some  rather  rare  cases, — ^those  u{  pastors  of 
parishes  who  have  been  eminent  in  tliis  portion  of  their  wurk, 
it  will  not  be  likely  tliat  such  power  should  be  found  among  them. 
Learned  men,  and  v^Titcrs  of  l>ooks,  are  ver)'  seldom  ready  of  tongue : 
and,  inasmuch  as  c^tbedml  dignities  are  conuimnly  the  reward  of 
mature  age,  tbe  sermons  of  canons  will  either  Ite  their  old  partj- 
cliial  eflusions,  or  liable,  if  written  freshly,  to  betray  signs  of 
decaying  vigour.  It  is  not  then  in  preaching  that  our  cathedrals 
can  ever  be  expected  to  shine.  It  will  prubaldy  always  be  their 
reproach,  that  their  sermons  are  dull,  and  behind  the  age. 

But  this  need  not  be  the  case  with  more  than  one  sermon  on  the 
Sunday.  The  canons  in  residence  are  resi^onsible  for  the  morning 
only:  and  if  the  dean,  M'bo  as  a  greater  dignitaly^  will  probably  be 
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a  still  duller  pi'eacher,  sometmies  occupies  the  afteraooii  pulpit,  it 
might  at  least  for  the  greater  pait  of  the  year  be  iilled  by  bonoraty 
canons  or  other  preachers  from  the  diocese,  who  might  be  selected  with 
refereuce  to  their  preaching  power.  The  congregation  pro^^cr  of  a 
cathe^kal  is  probably  very  sioail,  wlicrc  tlie  chiu'ch  haa  been  confined 
to  its  strict  uses.  At  Canterbiu'y,  the  whole  number  of  i-esidents 
in  the  precincts,  if  all  the  houses  were  full,  would  hardily  exceed  200: 
ami  they  probal>ly  ai*e  not,  at  any  time,  more  than  InO,  Wliereaa 
tlie  choir  holds  nearly  1,000,  and  is,  on  Simday  afternoons,  fairly  full, 
80  tlmt  the  great  majority  of  the  congi^gatiou  consists  of  occasional 
attendants,  and  strangers.  These  latter  flock  in  in  crowds  during  the 
siunmer,  w^hen  Kamsgate  and  Margate  are  fuH  Such  a  fluctuating 
cougtTgation  loses  but  little  by  tlic  absence  of  the  continuous  instruc- 
tion of  one  iixed  preacher. 

Next  to  those  w^ho  preach  in  the  cathedml,  let  us  come  to  those 
who  minister  in  the  ordinary  performance  of  the  sen'ice,— the  minor 
canuuH.  And  here  we  du  not  he .sitatc  t^»  way  that  considerable  refann 
is  needed.  Indeed,  no  less  refonn,  in  our  \iew,than  the  entire  lii*eak- 
iiig  up  and  altulishing  of  the  name  and  office,  and  the  substitution  of 
something  belter.  Let  us  explain  our  reasons  for  this  apparently 
bold  assertion. 

The  appellatiun  and  position  of  the  njinor  canon  are  alike  objection- 
able.    E([iial  in  surial  anteecdcuts  tt>  the  cununs,  and  equal  also  in 
clerii'id  ordci"^,  he  bears  in  his  very  name  an  inferiority  and  snboixli- 
nation,  which  coatains  the  genus  of  jealousy  and  ilUfecliug.     And 
this  disjidvantiigc  is  furtlicr  incrcnsed  by  the  exceeding  scantiness 
of  his  income.     Till  withm  the  last  few  years  the  older  minor  canons 
at  Canterbury  had  but  ^80  a  year     And  in  the  blundering  legislation 
of  the  beginnhig  uf  the  present  reign,  it  was  provided  tliat  no  nuuor 
canonry  should  be  augmented  by  the  Commissioners  beyond  the  value 
of  £150  per  annum.     At  the  same  tiiue»  on  the  principle  of  that  un- 
fortunate Act,  that  two  imaleiiuates  make  an  adequate,  licence   to 
minor  canons  to  hold  livings  with  their  minor  canonries,  formerly  by 
statute  extending  to  bcueiices  twenty-four  miles  fmm  the  cathedral 
city,  was  still  ctintinued,  and  the  radius  shortened  to  sL\  miles.     This 
of  course  made  the  case  of  the  parishes  infinitely  worse:  for  an 
absentee  twenty -four  miles  utt'  was  obliged  to  keep  a  curate,  wliercjia 
at  a  distance  oi^  four  or  five  miles  the%vork  might  be  attemjfted  by  the 
incLunbent  himaelf.     Thus  imder  the  botching  Act,  the  minor  canon 
was  left  Avithout  adequate  income,  aud  his  beneiice  withoxit  adequate 
cure  of  souls.     Aiul  tliis  miserable  system  is  still  in  action,  and  wliat 
is  worse,  stdl  in  vogue.     The  same  maxim,  that  two  lame  legs  make 
an  able  body,  still  rules  in  the  pkins  of  our  Church  reformers. 

ilatters  ha^e  been  slightly  improved  at  Canterbuiy,  liy  reducing 
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the  TmTnl)er  of  mmor  canons  froiii  six  to  four:  thus  riiisijig  the  income 
of  each  from  £loO  to  £223,  or,  Avitli  the  additiou  of  souiti  siimll 
customary  fees,  £227  10s. 

We  need  not  spend  words  m  showing  that  this  latter  sum  is  still 
wliolly  inadequate ;  especially  as  we  would  take  the  matter  further 
hack,  and  contend  for  a  more  complete  change. 

We  believe  it  to  be  ahsohUely  essential  for  the  effective  working  ol 
ii  cathedral  in  oin*  times,  as  Mell  as  for  tlie  social  peace  and  uonifort  of 
the  body  within  the  precincts,  that  the  name  and  office  of  minor  canon 
he  entirely  ahoUshed.  It  is  inii>ossil)le  that  English  gentlemen  can 
work  well  together  when  such  an  artificial  tlisproportion  in  position 
and  income  subsists  between  two  classes  otherwise  substantially 
equal.  It  is  nn'ts'ise  tn  hring  intt>  cloi^e  contact,  in  our  days,  nien^  the 
ditference  of  whose  positions  has  its  root  in  other  times^  and  in  a  state 
of  things  from  which  modern  society  revolts. 

And  if  it  were  naked  how  wo  would  |jropose  to  provide  for  the 
musical  service  of  tiie  cathedml,  our  answer  would  he  very  simple. 
Let  there  be  attached  to  every  chapter  an  adequate  number  of  musical 
canon ries,  sufhoiently  endowed  to  make  the  oftice  one  well  worth 
liaving  and  worth  keeping.  And,  rememhering  that  while  the  actual 
canonry  has  been  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  reward  for  past  services, 
these  musical  cauiinries  would  he  posts  of  real  work,  sought  for  by 
yoimger  men  and  held  for  a  huiger  time,  on  the  principle  of  detinite 
pay  for  service  rendered,  it  may  perhaps  be  held  that  one  half  of  the 
income  uf  a  residentiary  canon  w*iuld  Ijc  about  a  fair  endowment:  i  c., 
for  exami»le,  at  Canterbury,  £5UU  per  annum.  Let  the  appointment 
of  these  musical  canons  rest  with  the  chapter,  but  with  the  proviso 
that  %\\txy  c^ndirlate  should  have  satisfied  some  musical  test  which 
might  l>e  prescribed,  either  at  the  Universities,  or  at  the  Eoyal 
Academy  of  Music,  or  by  some  publicly  appointed  musical  examiner 
Let  such  canons,  when  elected,  be  to  all  intents  and  ]>urposes,  mem- 
bers of  chapter:  eciual  in  rank  to  then*  brother  canons.  Let  their 
residences  be  prescribed  by  statute  so  as  to  provide  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  tlie  catlietlral  service:  taking  eai-e  to  keep  such  iHisidencea 
altogether  independeid^  of  those  mqiurcd  of  the  canons  i^sitlentiary, 
so  that  in  no  ca&e  should  a  musical  canon  be  sulistitute  for  a  canon  re- 
sidentiary, or  tlie  attentlance  at  the  servit^es  nnght  be  a\>ridged-  For 
their  regularity  of  attendance  and  tlie  due  performance  of  the  services, 
the  musical  canons  should  be  responsible  to  the  whole  chapter,  then* 
own  brethren  being  of  course  included.  Chit  of  their  number,  one 
sliould  be  by  the  whole  chapter  chosen  juvcentor,  with  a  salar}'  of  say 
an  additional  £100  a  year  for  the  superintendence  of  the  choir  and 
the  arranging  of  the  music.  The  election  to  this  oftlce  should  lie,  as 
at  pi-esent,  amiual :  not  thereby  meaning  Ihiit  tlie  precentor  shoidd  l)e 
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clianged  every  year,  tlian  Avltich  nothing  eoiild  be  more  fatal  to  the 
eliaracter  and  elficiency  of  the  choir,  hut  giving  tlie  cliapter  the  power 
of  making  a  change  when  circumstancos  might  require  it  Of  course 
the  miKsical  canons,  in  common  witli  the  re,st,  sliould  be  absohttely 
prechided  fnim  holding  benefices  with  their  canonries:  but  they 
Avould,  in  common  with  tlie  rest,  have  choice  of  all  cliapter  livings  in 
their  turn. 

Tht!  tiueHtiuii  of  superannuation,  which  must  befoi-e  long  receive 
a  solution  fcir  the  whole  of  the  Church,  presses  ii^th  more  than 
usual  fiUTc  in  the  ease  of  sin*li  otticei's  as  tliose  whom  we  ai'e  now 
contemphiting.  And  here  the  solution  which  in  so  many  iiistanees 
appears  satisfactorj',  viz.,  to  tax  the  successor  for  the  lienetit  arul  during 
the  survival  *4'  his  in-edecessor,  hardly  seems  to  ajiply.  The  best  plan 
would  l>e,  to  allow  the  superannuated  musical  canon,  with  special 
leave  m  each  ease,  to  be  decided  on  by  tlie  chai>ter,  to  employ  an 
ajquTjved  substitute.  There  nnght  be  n<i  difliculty  in  an-anging 
that  such  substitute,  if  it  ^\'ere  thought  desiralJe,  should  Ije  the 
designated  successor:  and  thus  the  [intmduetion  of  "outsiders" 
might  be  avoided. 

We  have  ventured  to  sketch  at  some  length  our  views  of  the 
reform  necessary  on  this  point,  becau,"3e.  on  a  considerable  improve- 
ment being  effected  in  tlie  relation  between  the  present  chapters 
and  tliuse  whn  are  to  perform  the  musical  services,  we  conceive 
the  future  usefulness  of  our  cathedrals  very  much  to  depend. 

T\\'o  ur  three  mure  matters  must  be  den  It  with,  before  we  brinji 
our  article  to  a  close.  The  subject  of  Vuthedml  Chorisicrs  is  one 
uu  which  the  pen  of  the  reformer  litis  been  very  busy.  Mr. 
Walcott  luis,  we  observe,  joined  the  popuhn*  cry,  and  written  tliat 
"  the  boarding  of  the  choristers  in  tiie  scliool  is  essential  to  gcx»d 
discipline."  We  were  once  of  the  same  mind:  but  experience  Jias 
changed  our  view.  There  are  especial  difficulties  ccjnnected  with  tlie 
boai\ling  of  cafhcdrfti  chorister  boys.  The  first  and  crowning  one  is, 
that  there  are  mj  holidays.  The  daily  services  are  of  necessity 
carried  on  from  one  years  end  to  autither  without  intermission. 
So  tlnit  the  chorLsters'  school  would  become  a  seminai^^.  in  the 
narrowest  sense  of  the  term.  The  boys  would  lose  altogether 
the  link  that  binds  them  to  home,  and  would  become  (than 
which  notlnng  can  Ije  more  undesirable)  simply  acolytes;  igno- 
rant of  tiie  stir  and  conflict  of  opinion  which  is  the  providential 
condition  of  Englisli  society,  and  unfit  to  deal  with  life,  when 
the  period  of  their  choristership  is  over.  There  is  hardly  a  more 
mischievous  member  of  society  in  our  day,  than  the  precise  un- 
reasouLible  Rchnolniaster  or  choirmaster/ with  strong  ritualistic  ten- 
dencies, ignoring  the  course  of  Providence  around  hini,  and  teach- 
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ing  tlie  yoimg  to  euer^^dze  la  the  narrow  |jjn*uiid  in  which  his 
uwn  thoii^fhts  and  sympathies  have  ht;en  cunfincd.  We  do  not 
desire  that  our  cathedrals  should  send  out  any  such  pupils  as 
these,  Aud  therefore  we  prefer  that  the  singing  Ijoys  should  not 
l>e  boarded,  but  should  bear  on  tlieni  evermore  the  traces  of  family 
influence,  aud  shoidd  in  their  turn  carry  into  their  homes  the 
feelinj^s  and  principles  which  they  huve  learned  in  our  choristers* 
scliuo!. 

And  here  again  it  may  be  well  to  ]dead,  as  we  have  more 
tlian  once  in  the  course  uf  this  article  plcadetl,  the  cause  of  each 
ihiufj  for  ifatif.  Various  schemes  of  chorister  relbrm  liave  i^ro- 
posed  various  w^ays  of  incorporating  the  choristers'  scliool  with 
the  cathedral  graunnar  school,  or  uf  nuikiug  it  a  nucleus  fur  a 
middle  class  sclu>ol  to  be  aililialed  to  the  gnimumr  school.  Li 
the  process  of  improvements  at  Cauterbuiy,  both  these  schemes, 
in  all  their  possible  variati<nis,  have  Ijeen  thoroughly  iliscussed. 
And  we  are  glad  to  say,  that  both  have  been  rejected,  ami  tlie 
right  principle  has  prevailed.  The  education  of  choristers  is,  and 
must  be,  of  an  exceptional  kimh  The  amount  of  hours  pei*  day 
I'equired  for  the  Church  services,  and  for  rousical  trainiug,  is  a 
very  serious  interference  with  any  anangement  of  a  school  time- 
table- It  would  be  impossible  to  incorporate  them,  with  any 
profit  to  themselves,  aud  witliout  serious  loss  to  others,  into  a 
school  cither  above  them  or  below  tliem  in  the  character  of  its 
education.  The  choristers*  school  must  be  maintained  by  itself, 
and  for  choristers  alone.  Even  then,  and  with  the  in* mi  careful 
arrangement  of  the  time-table,  it  will  be  found  that  the  amount 
of  literary  instruction  which  can  be  given  in  the  time  avadalile, 
without  the  abridgment  of  play-hours,  is  but  scanty.  An  experi- 
ment is  about  to  be  tried  at  Canterbury,  whether  this  may  not 
be  partially  met  by  considerably  increasing  the  number  of  boys, 
and  letting  theni  attend  church,  during  the  ordinary  wT.ek-days, 
by  reliefs  of  one  half  at  a  time.  Biit  however  this  may  be 
found  to  work,  we  have  no  doubt  tiiat  the  right  ]dan  to  be 
pursued  on  all  groimds  is,  to  keep  the  choristers*  school  to  itself, 
and  to  let  them  boaixl  at  their  homes.  The  best  master  for  them 
will  be  found,  as  our  statutes  prescribe,  among  the  lay  clerks  or 
singing  men.  The  National  school iua.stcr  class  will  always  fur- 
nish men  capable  and  w^ell  trained  :  aud  the  iuil>its  and  employ- 
ments of  such  a  master  will  be  closely  allieil  to  tliose  of  the  boys 
themselves.  We  need  hardly  add,  that  it  is  necessary,  that  such 
master  shoidd  himself  reside  constantly  in  the  precincts,  and  that 
the  choristers*  school  should  be  also  under  the  shadow  of  the 
cathedmL 
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lui  us  HOW  pfi-ss  from  tlie  ainyei^a  k»  tlmt  whicli  tlioy  sing, 
tluiir  melliyd  of  sinj^iiig  it.  And  here  we  conceive  oar  cathedrals 
oiif^bt  to  be  the  exponents,  as  they  miLst  be  the  examples,  of  Angli- 
can ell  inch  mnsic.  As  they  are  resisting  the  ritualistic,  so  we  trust 
they  will  ever  re.smt  the  Oregorianizing  movement.  Notliing  can 
be  more  pi-epoaterona  than  the  present  "set"  made  by  ovir  yoimger 
church  mnsiciaD5?  iigainst  .Uiglican  music.  Not  to  insist  upon  the 
absiu'dity  nf  going  back  to  the  barbarous  ages  for  their  rougli-liewn 
tones,  what  can  illustrate  onr  present  remark  l>etter  than  the  almost 
universal  almndonnient,  l>y  this  school,  of  the  double  chant  ?  The 
double  chant  is  th<j  phrasing  and  legitimate  carrying  out  of  the 
spirit  of  antiphonal  singing.  Tliat  the  responsive  strain  should 
snmewhat  difTer,  as  the  quarter  from  which  it  comes  difters,  —  as 
the  iiersons  who  sing  it  differ, — would  seem  to  be  accor^ling  to  all 
analogJ^  That  we  should  in  our  chanting  as  in  all  other  things, 
seek  for  interest  and  fitness  by  fbtference  in  likeness,  and  likeness 
in  difference,  would  seem  to  be  according  to  all  sound  rules  in  art. 
But  now%  forsooth,  we  are  to  abandon  this  unquestionably  lawful 
advance  in  church  psabiiody,  and  to  l>e  robbed  of  all  our  Anglican 
c!iants  except  the  severest  single  ones,  because  in  the  case  of  a 
psalm  of  an  uneven  number  of  verses,  the  second  part  of  the  double 
chant  must  be  repeated  twice,  and  the  system,  it  is  alleged,  is  thereby 
condenmed.  But  those  who  argue  thus  forget  that,  since  each  por- 
tion of  the  double  chant  is  in  fact  a  chant  by  itselii  we  are,  by 
repeating  the  second  part,  only  having  recourse  lyro  hac  vice  to  the 
high  chant,  of  wlu'cb  they  are  the  advocates. 

Tlie  elaborate  and  ornate  music  of  the  Anglican  CanticUs  has  often 
been  made  the  subject  of  reprobation;  and  it  has  been  luged  on  us 
l^y  Mr.  "W^alcott  in  his  essay,  that  they  should  be  sung  to  "music  of 
greater  simplicity,  less  artistic  in  its  stnicture."  But  in  this  recom- 
mendation it  is  forgotten,  that  while  our  cathedml  services  ought  to 
present  in  portions  patterns  of  congregational  music,  so  also  ought 
they  in  others  to  present  patterns  of  the  perfect  enunciation,  by 
a  trained  choir,  of  skilful  and  elaborate  strains  of  praise.  The 
utt^^rance  of  praise  for  the  congregation  is  as  legitimate  as  the 
utterance  of  prayer  for  the  congregation ;  and  it  is  a  common  mistake 
to  suppose  that  all  praise  must  be  congregational.  In  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  in  the  Creed,  in  the  geneml  Coni'ession,  in  the  responsive 
versicles,  in  the  chanted  psalms,  the  whole  people  may  join  ;  and,  let 
us  add,  in  presence  of  the  very  general  musical  training  now  preva- 
lent, in  the  chonises  of  anthems  and  canticles.  But  m  the  other 
portions  of  the  musical  service,  it  is  no  more  out  of  place  for  one 
or  more  trained  voices  to  carry  on  the  pmise  of  the  congregation,  than 
it  is  for  the  voice  of  the  priest  to  caiTy  on  the  prayer.     We  cannot 
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therefore  sympathize  with  the  effort  lo  •ongi^egationalisse  the  whole  of 
our  musical  ser\dces. 

Witli  one  portion  of  tlie  recent  movement  we  heartily  sympathise. 
The  cathedral  ouglxt  to  l»e  the  example  of  hjTimody,  as  well  as  of 
psalmody.  The  best  hyious,  aud  the  best  tunes,  ought  to  l^e  heard 
in,  and  ought  as  compositions,  to  proceed  forth  fmm,  our  great 
cathedrals.  And  here  too  they  ought  to  set  the  pattern  of  all  that  is 
really  good  and  worthy  of  adoption,  and  not  to  he  afraid  of  boldly 
i-epudiating  all  that  is  worthless,  frippery,  and  nonsensical  Koncon- 
formity%  whether  rituahstic  or  pmitanical,  slioiJd  be  thrown  off,  and 
all  that  is  really  an  advance  in  earnest  and  sober  worship,  according 
to  the  mind  of  the  Church,  should  be  brought  in  and  sanctioned. 
AVliether  it  be  the  slovenly  lounge  of  the  iiTeverent,  or  the  liardly  less 
revolting  pTostrations  of  the  woidd-be  reverent, — whether  it  be  the 
secular  song-time  of  the  conventicle,  or  the  liyper-catalectic  drawl  of 
the  nnmeaning  "  Amen "  at  the  end  of  hynm-iunes  *  of  the  most 
approved  school,  the  cathedral  should  stand  on  the  gi^ound  of  safe, 
^vise  progress,  ami  unimpeachable  common-sense;  siftiDg  and  re- 
quiring an  account  of  all  tlint  is  |ariposed  for  its  adoption, — ^rather 
slow  than  swift  to  change,  so  tbat  others  may  safely  follow  where  it 
has  once  led  the  way. 

Our  linuts  forbid  our  entering,  as  we  had  intended,  on  the  wide  and 
imitortiuit  subject  of  cathedral  grammar-schools.  We  have  ali*eady 
iodicntcd  suJticicutly  our  estimate  of  their  great  importance.  In  our 
opinion,  no  care  nor  cost  ought  to  be  spared  by  our  chaptei's  in 
bringing  them  t*^  and  maintaining  them  in,  the  highest  efficiency. 
In  them,  the  associations  incident  to  every  well-appointed  church 
school  are  hallowed  jukI  invigomted  by  the  lofty  character  of  the 
cathedml  sendees,  anti  by  iniion  with  all  that  is  enuoblmg  in  the 
past.  And  they  need  very  little  in  the  way  of  reform,  except  the 
loyal  and  active  canying  f>ut  of  their  original  constitutions,' — the 
providing  them  with  seemly  buddings,  and  able  and  euei-getie  masters. 
Wherever  a  good  article  is  to  be  found,  Englishmen  will  gather 
together  to  the  actpiisition  of  it:  and  a  better  thing  for  our  youth 
cannot  surely  be  ibund  than  to  have  spent  tiieir  days  of  boyisli 
training  under  the  constant  sound  of  the  services  and  praises  of  the 
Church,  in  a  building  bound  up  ^vith  the  history  and  struggles  of  that 
Church  itself. 

We  feel  that  we  have  hardly  done  justice  to  Mr*  Walcotfs  essay 
in  not  having  presented  oiu*  readers  with  specimens  of  his  pleading 

•  A  well-known  funeml  hymn  ends,  in  a  weU-known  hymn-book,  with  the  lino— 

•*  FifrbapA  it  next  maj  toll  for  mtn" 
To  which  otherwise  solenm  thought   a  ebun^h  choir,  n  few  Sundaj^s  ago,  responded, 
**  Amen/'     The  "wish  of  the  lips  could  hardly  in  thiu  case  have  boon  that  of  the  heart* 
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for  \n%  own  view  of  Catlicdral  reform.     We  will  offer  him  a  paxtiall 
compensation  by  quoting  his  concluding  paragraphs^  in  which  we 
heartily  concnr  with  him  \ — 


"The  young,  the  imaginative,  and  those  who  are  always  weakly  yearn iiif; 
hackward  to  the  ptist,  or  dreaming  of  its  reproduction  in  the  future  to  the 
dispara^'emcut  of  the  present,  are  apt  to  pourtr.iy  an  ideal  of  perfection  to 
theiusielves  ;  a  i  ontiuuouft  ii\stival  in  cope,<,  a  perpetual  high  mass,  a  day  of 
unliroken  procc^ssinui?,  ivnth  tapers  hlazui^  on  rood-loft  ami  beam  ;  glliteiing 
croivns  of  many  li^^hta  suspended  from  the  firtted  vault ;  ilignitaries  and 
canous  vested  in  gorgeous  cope.s  of  price,  sitting  in  stalls  Mitniuent  and 
full,'  shatlowL'd  liy  the  rit^hest  tapestries ;  vicars,  and  sccondnries^  ami  boys, 
all  dt^vout,  all  absorhc<l,  luid  only  vvjitching  the  soleiuii  Iwiit  of  the  n^ctors  of 
the  choir  aa  they  slowly  walked  to  aud  fro  with  measuriHl  tread  and  softest  I 
footl^dl.  ITic  rt)niance  fades  in  the  light  of  fact.  The  tapestries  wem  a  poi^r 
protection  against  the  cold  draughts ;  the  copes,  as  inventories  show,  wepp 
too  often  distigurcti  by  the  most  grotesque  or  secular  embroideries ;  the  floor, 
oHien  UTipavetb  was  twice  ja  the  year  strewn  with  fre^h  straw,  hay,  or  ru«hes, 
and  on  great  testivals  sprinkled  with  ivydeaves;  the  grey  aniens  of  the 
canons,  and  the  black  mness  of  the  vicars,  the  simph'  tiurplice^  and  bhick 
cope,  worn  l>y  both,  formed  a  comely  but  not  brdliant,  though  the  onlinary,, 
choral  habit  ;  a  few  lights  at  tlie  night  hour:?,  and  a  stated  nundier  of  tapere^ 
at  masjses,  usually  «ufheed  ;  gi'eat  canons  t^io  frequently  wholly  evaded  the 
former  and  matim?,  remaining  in  tlwur  coinfortahle  beds,  or  even  coming  up 
to  their  houses  from  tlie  conntiy  in  broad  day  in  onler  to  receive  tlieir  quo* 
titlian,  but  not  attetKUng  the  services,  or  timliig  their  arrival  before?  the  choir 
gates  were  closed,  iiud  stealing  out  before  they  were  cnde*! — at  oiice  irregular 
and  indcA^out,  In  some  instances  actual  punislunent  in  chapter,  or  tem- 
porary degradation  with  penance,  were  fotmd  nccessarv\  Yicars  to  whom 
attendance  Wiis  deputeil  kcfit  *  pulilic  drinkings  and  banquetings  in  choir,* 
made  ludicrous  grimaces  and  indecent  gestures^  and  wore  huge  grotesque 
masks  ;  goasippeil  with  suspected  women  betAveeu  the  pillars  of  the  nave,  left 
choir  in  the  midst  of  ser\^ce8,  frctpient^'d  tavems,  were  dice-players,  and 
^?ij\^^  noisily  in  the  streets. 

*Mt  is  not  a  que^stion  of  ritual  hut  of  nniuners,  not  <tf  doctrine  but  of 
liabits,  wluch  it  required  shai'i>  ilisciphne,  los.s  of  commons,  a  night's  vigil 
befon^  th<*  cross,  and  actual  suonrgiug,  to  reform  or  keep  in  check.  If  in 
moflern  times  the  cathrdml  festival  is  deservedly  condemneil,  in  mediaeval  1 
ages  there  were  interludes,  shows  for  sport,  Jiud  dramatic  pearler  mane  es  of  i 
mysteries  in  those  churches.  The  crowd  of  pilgrims,  disonkrly  and  inde- 
vout,  pressing  up  to  some  ijojudar  shrine,  through  a  nave  w^hich  was  only  a 
vast  avenue  to  the  i>i'esbytery,  ha^  given  place  to  the  dense  congregation, 
assembled  at  a  special  service,  or  the  procession  of  parisli  choiis  with  liamier 
and  hynni,  entering  to  take  thcnr  parts  in  one  grand  sacritice  of  praise  and 
thaukftgiving.  There  are  no  tradings  in  church,  or  marketing  in  close  or 
tloiiiter  now ;  and  the  repetition  of  Paul's  Walk,  or  the  desecration  of  a 
common  thoroughfniv,  as  ouf^o  at  \irorcester  and  Durham,  would  be  simpl}* 
impossible,  whilst  liberal  contrihutious  to  the  restoration  of  churchcii,  tbn 
buildmg  of  seluxils,  tlie  suhdivisio]i  of  capitular  livings,  and  other  works  of 
good,  contrast  favourably  with  the  stinted  income  of  the  ill-paid  vicars  of 
other  days,  and  the  neglect  shown  to  such  benefices  and  dependents.  The 
jjast  ^vas  no  more  faultiest  than  the  present ;  it  should  be  our  teacher,  not 
our  exclusive  model  for  the  future.     With  due  car©  and  a  *  sober  pomp, 
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dccetii  and  niirepmved,*  the  existiiijj;  services  of  the  (.liurtb  mi^lit  he 
reiid^^rcd  fsir  mur«  iniprossiive  and  solemn  than  at  any  periml  of  her  liiKtoiy. 

"It  is  (fuite  trne,  we  rt- peat,  that  negligence  and  abuses  called  do  we  the 
retriliution  tipon  cathedrals,  Tlie  i-xpediency  of  the  moment  demanded  a 
sacrihce  which  is  perhaps  irretrievable,  Bnt  the  parurhial  clergy  were  sunk 
as  low,  a^  torpitl,  jis  inactive,  iis  coltl,  a^  Inkewann.  Tlie  sins  (if  the  whole 
Chnrch  of  England  warred  against  her  in  that  evil  tiine.  TLc  cathedmls 
niaintiiineO  at  least  daily  prayeiv  and  ehonil  services ;  and  at  the  perioil  uf 
the  great  revival  wi  the  pi-est-nt  time^  their  influence  and  ]>recedent  have 
abundantly  been  felt  antl  used.  Xow  the  improvement  in  jiarish  servicers, 
and  the  zeal  of  parish  elerg)%  will  react  cai  the  diocesan  centres,  and  on  the 
hearts  of  their  merabei's,  whicli  is  tlie  most  hopeful  guanuitec  for  refonn. 
If  not,  lei  the  sentence  of  annihilation  rro  forth.  Ihit  hope  und  wait  awhile  \ 
children  and  persons  devoid  of  reason  ludy  are  unable  to  wait^. 

"  Places  for  learned  men  am  indispensable  to  the  existence  uf  the  Church. 
Tlie  stix^ngth  of  an  establisliinent  lies  in  its  urgaijizjiti«in  ;  and  cathedrals  are 
an  intej^ral  element  in  it.  Cathedrals  Jinil  hislaips  i^o-exist,  the  chajtter  is 
the  bishop's  standing?  council  and  aa^istants  in  ortlinatifin,  and  a  parisli 
clerg}%  however  earnest,  without  them  will  not  avail  to  retbrm  the  secular 
wofl<b  In  the  devotion  and  quiet  of  the  cathednd,  is  tlie  protest  against 
the  tmnnnl  and  restless  strife  uf  the  world  that  forgets  Gun*  In  the  culti- 
vation of  sficred  learning  by  its  members,  is  the  armoury  against  the  assault<5 
of  error,  and  a  siifegiianl  from  innovation.  From  the  mthedmls,  the 
'mirrors  of  Apostolical  antitjuity,'  iis  Hooker  calls  them,  ami  intermediate 
links  between  the  lierg}^  of  parishes  and  the  hishoiJS,  Christianity  wiis  iirst 
planted  in  England  ;  from  them  it  has  since  been  watered  and  kejii  alive. 
They  are  t!ie  very  heart  of  thu  parochial  system,  whic^h  they  created,  and 
have  mainly  sustained.  They  have  been  homes  of  relig^ious  barning, 
itrsenals  of  truth,  nurseries  of  our  greatest  ami  soundest  clivines,  the  glory  of 
our  litemtui-e,  and  defenders  f>f  the  faith.  They  have  kept  alive  the  hm  of 
piety  in  periixls  of  gloom  ;  and  preserved  a  reverencx,^  for  antiquity,  prece- 
I  lent,  and  order,  in  periods  of  hasty  change  an*l  imprudent  nn»veincnt.  They 
have  shetl  their  blessing  on  many  a  remoti?  iliry  place,  as  well  as  on  their 
immediate  neighbourbooii  History  h:is  pronounced  one  fact — tlie  dissobi- 
tion  of  cathedrals,  the  eldest  incoqio rations  in  the  country,  was  s<iori  followed 
by  the  deprivation  of  bishojis  and  the  parish  clerg)%  and  by  the  fall  uf  the 
monarchy." 
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The  fikflumte  of  ttut  Mmak  Vodf  itpon  Suhaequmt  Ltgitiatiotk,  J]^ 
J.  B,  Mab»I>kk.    LondoQ  :  Harutlton  in  Uo.    1S02, 

T/k  nUtrxtinct  of  iht  Sauitnrj^  LmPM,  DUinth  appttifUtd,  im  ikt  Qi$ 
Testament  Scriptwrfx,  rH/fkit^nt  to  feard  iiff  Prepemtattg  JHrnnatm 
from  VhrittianM  tu  ttvit  a*  IfroiiUiiM,  By  Ri»v.  Cjlxok  HtcWHni. 
with  Notes  b7Ji>HN  BUTHKiiLA.)iB,  BID.,  of  the  G«oeml  BoM<d 
of  Healthy  London. 

WE  may  fitly  introduco  tlie  subject  of  this  paper  with  those 
memorable  words  in  wliich  Eiclmrd  Hooker  connects  the 
plenary  siguilicance  of  Holy  Scriptui'e  with  its  all-siitJicieucy, 
''  Those  sacred  tomes  and  volumes,"  he  says,  "  are  with  such  ab8olate 
perfeetiou  framed,  that,  in  them  there  neither  wantetb  anything  the 
lack  whereof  might  deprive  us  of  life,  nor  anythin;^  in  anch  wiise 
aboimdetli,  that  as  being  superfluous,  unfruitful,  and  altogether  need- 
less, we  should  think  it  no  loss  or  danger  at  all,  if  we  did  want  it/' 
Just  and  comprcbensive  views  of  the  origin  of  the  Bible,  and  of  its 
design^  require  an  assent  to  both  parts  of  this  statement ;  but  it  is  to 
the  second  part  that  we  would  here  especially  direct  attention.  This 
describes  that  characteristic  which  we  shall  at  once  remember  8t. 
l*aul  claimed  for  the  Holy  Volume  with  an  emphasis  which  ought  to 
secure  for  it  our  serious  regard.  For  it  was  in  the  maturity  of  his 
large  experience  of  man  and  of  the  world,  in  absolute  freedom  from 
all  superstitious  views  of  the  mere  letter  of  8cri[>ture,  and  under  an 
influence  which  woidd  secm-ely  protect  him  from  advancing  any  i-ash 
unauthorized  assertion,  that  he  iilihmed  tlie  plenary  significance  uf 
Holy  Writ,  in  wonls  which  must  be  literally  taken.  When  the  apostle 
said,  "Every  writing  which  is  inspired  by  God  is  profitable/*  he  did  not 
mean  only  the  gi'cater  part  of  such  writings ;  and  when  he  affirmed 
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that  *'  \Yliatcver  tilings  were  ^vrltteii  aforetiiuc^  were  WTitten  for  our 
learning/'  wg  believe  he  would  not  lia%'e  atlmitted  auy  exceptiou 
to  tluit  .statement. 

Tlte  more  deeply  and  comprehensiv^ely  we  think  of  the  real  in- 
tention of  the  inspired  pages,  and  of  their  place  and  office  in  the  work 
of  our  redemption,  the  more  reasons  we  shall  perceive  for  concuning 
in  these  views  of  Holy  Writ,  and  for  earnestly  a.sserthig  the  principle 
which  is  contained  in  them.  And  as  life  passes  on,  and  knowledge  is 
increased,  oui*  experience  more  and  more  justifies  this  contidence. 
Continually  we  find  that  one  passage  after  nnotlier,  w^Mch  had  heen 
apparently  destitute  of  any  interest  or  meaning,  is  lighted  np  hy  the 
ever-vaiying  nmvements  of  our  life  and  consciousness.  Words  which 
we  had  heedlessly  read  or  lieard  for  years,  have  at  length  staillingly 
revealed  the  fact  that,  ages  ago,  some  brother  was  perplexed  l>y  our 
own  dilllculties,  and  burdened  by  our  trials;  and  that  he  found  relief 
in  them  where  we  may  now  obtain  the  same  "giTice  Us  help"  in  our 
*'  times  of  need/*  Descriptions  of  social  movements,  and  of  the  vicis- 
situiles  of  nations,  read  i!i  the  light  of  the  prophetic  commentary  which 
has  heen  given  to  interpret  tliem,  are  suddenly  inveHted  mth  the 
deepest  interest,  and  are  thankfully  recognised  as  the  most  instructive 
parallels  to  circumstances  now  occun-ing  aroimd  ourselves.  So  also 
^illusions  to  facts  that  happened  far  away  from  the  main  lino  of  the 
insijired  narrative,  whicli  seemed  to  have  been  tb'opped  incidentally, 
aufl  tc*  stand  as  useless  excrescences  on  the  pages  where  we  find  them, 
now  that  they  have  been  compared  with  a  newly  discovered  medal  or 
inscription,  or  with  the  ti'easures  of  a  recently  opened  mound  or  sepid- 
chre,  marvellously  serve  the  purpose,  for  which  we  can  hartUy  doubt 
they  were  intended,  of  restoring  confidence  in  the  sacred  records,  and 
creating  a  living  apprehension  of  the  reality  of  the  events  which  are 
described  in  them.  Just  as  we  might  have  expected  from  the  familiar 
analogy  Ijetween  the  works  and  word  of  God,  fresh  portions  of  the 
one,  as  of  the  other,  are  ever  coming  into  clearer  light,  and  fuller 
meaning,  and  are  luiking  themselves  in  more  impressive  significance 
with  the  remaining  parts  of  tlie  system  into  which  tliey  enter.  IVIore 
and  more  we  see  reason  for  believing  that  *'  all  is  from  The  Spirit,  and 
is  for  eternal  service."* 

And  whde  our  reasons  for  this  belief  are  thus  continually  increasing^ 
we  are  proportionally  encouraged  in  our  examination  of  those  in- 
stances which  are  apparently  exceptions  to  the  truth  of  it.     We  feel 

•  THa  exprcasion  occiirs  in  an  interesting  niirrative  given  by  F.  W.  Newman,  in  Chap. 
II.  of  klfl  "  PhaseJ!  uf  Faith,"  wliich.  ia  well  worth  referring  to  in  connection  wxtb  tho 
aboTe  remarks.  See  also  Maimonidefl,  "  More  Nu?ocliim,"  Lib.  Ill,,  Cap.  L. : — "In  quo 
ftgitur  de  illis  rebus  in  Sacra  Scrip tura,  qnaj  nuUam  Tidentitr  babero  utiUtatenif  et  cjuajdam 
illormn  cxplicantur." 
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I  that,  eveu  upon  tltose  i>ages  wliicli  slill  remain  dark  and  blaiik  iu  our 
'regards,  inci'eased  kiiuwledge,  and  closer  consideration,  and  still  more, 
the  lapse  of  time,  will  surely  pour  revealing  liglit,  tliat  will  bring  out 
their  purpose  and  intention.  And  tliia  consideration  may  well  l>e 
brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a  preliminary  hindrance 
t^  i\m  attentiun  we  would  elsiim  lor  tliem.  Xor  is  such  encouragement 
more  needed  with  respect  to  any  pages  of  the  Bible,  than  it  is  in  rela- 
tion to  tliose  in  which  we  find  the  social  and  sanitary  laws  wdiich  are 
the  subject  of  this  paper. 

We  know  tlmt,  in  many  minds,  the  ascription  of  any  direct  and 
immediately  useful  nu^aning  to  the  institutes  of  tlie  Mosaic  legislature, 
and,  much  more,  an  attempt  to  connect  tliem  with  modem  legislation, 
wll  awaken  vehement  repugnance.  It  will  be  said  that,  at  licst,  tbey 
are  simply  liistorieal  memorials  cif  a  dispensation  wdiich  has  piussed 
away.  Jnereased  light,  evolved  in  the  progress  of  mans  history,  has 
supei*seded  these  old  directions:  the  political  experience  aufl  pliilo- 
sophy  of  tliese  later  days  constitute  another  revelation  wliicli  sets 
this  earlier  luie  aside.  Tlie  cuactu^euts  of  ^lo.ses  may,  indeed,  be 
looked  upon  as  interest hig  types  of  the  facts  aud  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel;  and,  here  and  there,  where  some  maxim  or  admonition  has 
been  accidentally  connected  with  them,  they  are  "profitable  for  in- 
struction aud  for  reproof."  ^loreover,  in  their  wise  ailaptatiou  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  people  when  tliey  were  piTimnlgated.  they  may  also 
serve  as  "evidences"  of  the  Divine  legation  of  the  Jewisli  lawgiver. 
But,  OS  for  any  direct  instruction  now  tlowing  from  them,  and  which 
we  can  at  this  time  use  for  our  personal  or  social  advantage,  this 
should  not  T)e  looked  for:  po  far  as  this  pnrjjose  is  concenied,  the 
pages  winch  contain  the  ^losaic  institutes  might  as  well  be  blank,  or 
nnintelligiljle. — All  tliis,  and  much  of  tlie  same  kind,  will  Ijc  affirmetl 
with  respect  to  a  considerable  portion  of  those  books  of  the  Jewish 
Lawgiver  which  we  ha\'e  here  especially  in  view.  Surely,  however, 
our  reasons,  from  the  very  nature  of  Holy  Scripture,  for  believing  tJiat 
nothing  in  it  can  in  fact  be  snperfluou.^  and  devoid  of  present  use  and 
application,  and  that  experience  l>y  winch,  as  we  have  said,  this 
belief  is  continually  vindicated,  \\aQ  justify  us  in  withholding  our 
assent  to  pcTeraptory  statc^ments  of  this  kind,  and  in  claiming  atten- 
tion to  an  etfort  for  a  fresh  considemtion  of  this  snlgect,  especiully 
since  we  propose  to  make  this  effort  with  tlie  heljj  of  our  recently  in- 
creased knowledge  of  the  Jewish  tenitory,  ami  of  that  deeper  insight 
into  the  laws  of  our  physical  and  iHtcllcctual,  our  iutUvidual  and 
domestic  and  political  well-being,  which  modern  science  has  conveyed 
to  us. 

Indeed,  in  the  absence  of  this  itscently  acquired  knowledge,  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  these  enactments  in  the  full  measure  of  theii* 
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iMi|Hirt  and  significance.  And  so  it  is  tliut  the  noiiier.ms  com- 
nitiiitarics  wMch  liave  been  written  on  tlie  lastitntes  of  Aloses,  have 
1)een  limited,  in  a  far  narrower  than  their  proper  scope  and  purpose, 
to  the  wi>rk  of  showing  their  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
people,  and  hence  to  vindicate  the  Divine  uuthority  of  their  venerahle 
author.  With  this  view,  their  wisdom,  and  goodness,  and  their 
benignity,  liave  been  brought  into  eflective  exliibition  hj  such  writers 
as  Mainionides  and  Michaelis,  by  Lownuin  and  iJean  Graves.* 
But  the  limited  knowledge  of  the  |>hysical  geograpliy  of  Palestine 
whicli  was  possessed  l)y  these  writers,  M'ith  their  imperfect  \4ews 
oi  political  jdiilosophy,  and  of  whatever  relates  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  a  country,  nrnde  them  unconscious  of  many  as|iects  of  the 
Mosiaic  le^Ljislatiun,  in  neglect  of  which  it  cannot  be  fairly  estimated. 
Much  and  most  valuable  iuformatiuu  was,  however,  collected  by  them, 
and  especially  by  Maimonides  and  Michaelis;  and  they  looked  with 
a  deep  insiglit  into  loany  aspects  of  their  subject.  We  shall  there- 
fore freely  make  use  of  the  treasures  wliicb  they  have  collected;  but 
we  sliall  bring  forwaixl  the  conclusions  tliat  may  be  hence  derived, 
under  the  light  of  our  enlargerl  knowledge  of  the  stmeture  and  tjuali- 

•  Josnphus  racditatcd  n  work  on  the  "  Ueasong  of  the  Jewish  Laws  "  ^*'  Atiluj.,'*  Pref., 
iv,),  which,  however,  ia  not  eitant,  if  intleed  it  was  ovfr  written.  Our  chief  authorities  on 
the  suhject  are  Maiinonides  ttnd  Miehaciia.  In  the  twenty-aixth  chapter  of  the  third  Book 
of  the  *'  More  Xevochim  "  of  the  former  writer,  he  propounda  the  queBtioii,  "An  Pnccepta 
Afosaicfl  finem  et  caiij^ara  habeant,  an  vur6  dc[iendcLint  \  uH^  volunt^ite  Dei  P  '*  and  he  loUowa 
it  up,  in  the  after  chnptera^  by  ohaervationa  on  the  rattotmie  of  the  Mosaic  Code,  which  are 
often  of  oiceeding  value,  and  which  were  wi  ittcn  in  nuch  entire  rj-ecdom  from  liiihhiiiietU 
traditioiia  that  he  waa  ronsequeiilly  €3cp<»scd  to  severe  piiraecution  on  the  part  of  the  bigota 
among  hia  eountrytnen.  Miehaelie'a  work  (^*  JTosniuthes  Recht,*'  trani5lated  into  English 
nnder  the  title  of  "  Comment-ariea  on  the  Lnws  of  Jtoeca;"  4  vols.,  I.ond.,  1B14)  goes  fully 
into  detail,  aii  might  be  expected  from  the  immense  learning  of  ita  author.  It  richly  iiliia- 
Uiites  every  one  of  the  Muaaic  criactmenta,  e8|»ecially  thoae  whith  relate  to  the  political 
eouatittilicm  of  tho  people.  "  In  eonducting  hia  work,  Michaelis  examined  the  soureea  of 
information  with  all  the  aid  of  hifi  historiral  skill  and  philo«ophieal  discrimination,  and  thua 
gave  the  subject  an  ijitereat  which  it  could  never  have  commanded  had  he  confined  his  at- 
tention to  the  mere  illustration  of  the  Moaoic  constitution  aloBe.  For  those  materials  of 
that  constitution  whith  every  author  before  him  had  regarded  with  inditference,  aa  mere 
matters  of  aiiti([uarian  »|>eeulatioii,  he  exhibited  in  a  pcditical  point  of  view,  endeavomiDg  to 
penctxatc  into  the  nature  and  origin  of  all  ita  parta,  illuatrating  theae  from  analogous  eircum- 
fttimeea  in  tlie  laws  and  government  of  other  mationa ;  uiid,  with  those  general  remarks  which 
lif  offered  relative  to  the  end  and  design  of  the  aevcrai  atatutch,  t  ouibining  olliers  rospettiug 
their  local  or  tetuporar}'^  expediency,  together  with  suth  further  observations  aa  are  calcu- 
lated to  interest  and  even  to  instniet  the  philosopher,  the  politician,  the  hiatonan,  and  the 
antiquarian,  in  their  aeveral  purauita/' — (Eiehorn,  quoted  in  Preface  to  Eng.  Trana,) 
Dean  Graves,  in  hia  *' Diascrtationa  on  the  Pentateuch*"  (Leeturea  i — iv.),  givca  au  excel- 
lent compendium  of  the  most  vaUiable  portions  of  this  great  work ;  and,  with  Lowman'a 
"  Dissertation  on  the  Civil  Govcmmont  of  ih^  Plebrewa/*  and  Ferguj  on  the  '"  Reason- 
ahleneas  of  the  Lnvra  of  Mosea,"  aufliciently  illuatratea  the  subject  for  ordinary  readers. 
We  should  not,  however,  omit  to  mention  Dr.  Kalisch'a  learned  **  Communtary  on  Exodua/* 
where  there  la  an  explanation  of  the  statutes  and  ordiuaneea  eontaiaed  in  that  book,  whith 
is  written  in  a  remarkably  tboughtfijl  and  comprehensive  spirit. 
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ties  of  the  Jewish  tumtory,  m\x\  of  the  coiiditiona  wliieh  must  be 
satisfied  hy  any  legislation  which  enteiiains  a  tnily  deep  and  compre- 
hensive view  uf  hiiinnn  welfare  and  advanfjemeiit. 

AVith  tliiB  purpose  then,  we  shall  take  our  hrst  step  in  the  investi- 
gation wliich  is  here  proposetl,  by  looking  to  those  recent  mc]^\iiriea 
into  the  rlimato  and  i>rnduetioo.^,  and  the  ^^'eneral  pliysieal  eharac- 
teristics  uf  the  *'  prurnised  laud,"  whith  have  cast  so  mncli  light  oil 
many  details  of  Jewish  history.  Antl  let  it  be  clearly  understood 
that,  by  the  "  promised  land/'  we  tlo  not  only  mean  the  country  whirh 
was  actually  occupied  by  the  elect  people,  \mi  rather  that,  of  far 
wider  extent,  wluch  was  "  covenanted  **  to  them,  and  with  respect  to 
which  their  legislative  code  was  framed  and  pronndgated. 

Some  important  views  of  our  suhject  will  be  lost  miless  \^"e  make 
this  enlarged  reference  to  the  ground  on  wliich  it  was  meant  that  the 
Jewish  nation  should  be  estnhlished.  This  extended,  east  and  west, 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  ^lediterranean ;  and  from  the  entrance  of 
Hamath,  at  the  noilhern  extremity  of  Lei)anon,  on  the  north,  as  far  as 
the  Wady  El  Arish,  or  '*ri\er  of  Egypt,''  which  is  the  gi'eat  di-ain  of 
the  Paran  wUderness,  on  the  south.  Kow  within  these  boundaries  we 
find  the  characteristic  (|U}dities  and  features  of  every  country  ou  the 
globe.  Whatevei*  is  most  pecuhar  to  the  several  i>rovinces  of  Asia 
and  Europe,  liave  tlieir  couuteiiiarts  in  the  covenanted  territory ;  so 
that,  in  this  enlarged  \dew%  Talestine  may  w^ell  be  called  **a  sampler 
of  tlie  world,  a  nniseuni  cnuntry,  many  laiuls  in  one,"  '*Set  in  t]ie 
midst  of  all  other  nations/'  this  a]t|>ointed  home  of  the  Israelites 
presents  an  epitome  and  pattern  of  them  all  Nor,  in  respect  of  this 
typal  and  reprcsetitative  charnctei\  was  the  land  moi\!  remarkable, 
than  were  tlie  constitution  and  tempeniment  of  the  peotde  wlio  , 
were  placed  in  it. 

We  may  suule  at  the  tawdry  rhetoric  whicli  has  been  expended  in 
setting  forth  the  excellence  of  the  "  Caucasian  organization,"  and  yet 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  physical  and  intellectual  qualities  of  those  who 
inherit  it,  luive  placed  them,  both  by  their  eudunince  and  achieve- 
ments, at  tlie  head  of  the  famihes  of  man,  Througli  their  \ivacious 
energ}%  their  patient  and  indtmutable  courage,  they  have  indeed  been 
enahled  successfully  to  "hatlle  the  PharaoliB,  NelnK^hadnozzar,  Rome, 
the  FLnidal  Ages,  and  every  device  that  can  degrade  man  and  destroy 
him."  In  the  Jew,  such  as  he  is  seen  in  Jerusalem  or  Constantinople, 
among  the  8e[»hardini  members  of  bi»  race,  the  temperament  of  every 
nation,  and  its  noblest  (pudities  of  mind  and  persou,  are  represented. 
We  may  say  that  all  the  phases  of  hiunanity  have  been  reflected  in 
his  soub  and  that  eveiy  form  orinumin  development  luis  been  seen  in 
his  demeanour,  Hucli  are  the  people  now ;  and,  still  nmre  gloriousl3% 
such  were  their  distinctions  when  they  were  put  upon  tliat  territory 
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where  every  man  may  recogiu.se  the  distinctive  featums  of  his  father- 
land,  whether  he  he  kiidsiiiaii  or  mariner,  lowlander  ur  luuimtaineer^ 
an  Oriental  or  one  of  the  sons  of  tlie  far  West.  And  from  the  begiii- 
niiig  of  their  occupancy  of  this  territory,  they  were  expressly  i-eminded 
that  they  Imd  hecn  set  tliore  to  he  *'  an  ensign  to  the  nations,"  and  that 
in  them,  all  the  *'  families  "  of  mankind,  as  well  as  eveiy  individual 
man,  were  to  he  blessed. 

In  the  prtiniises  treasured  by  the  fathers  of  the  nation,  in  tlie  ex- 
hortations of  then*  Lawgiver,  and  again  m  the  uphraidin»^9  with  which 
their  prophets  reminded  them  nf  the  greatness  of  the  work  they  had 
neglected,— when  these  are  connected  witli  their  central  station,  and 
their  repre-sent-ative  character, — we  see,  m  a  harmonious  concun-enec  of 
testimony  which  surely  bespeaks  its  Divine  origin,  how  great  was  tlie 
nussion  to  which  the  Hebrews  had  been  summoned.  So  placed  and 
gifted,  we  mijjld  expect  to  hear  that  they  wem  "set  on  higli  above  all  the 
nations  which  God  had  mude,  in  pmise,  and  in  name,  and  in  huiiour/' 
And  whOe  indeed  thiy  sinnouncemeut  cjf  their  high  vocation  reminds 
us  nifjst  impressively  that  tliey  were  the  messengers  and  instnunents 
of  redemption  to  mankind,  tlie  guardiiui  of  that  church  dispensation 
through  winch  wx^  are  trained  for  our  place  in  the  kingdom  of 
tun*  Fatlier,  we  may  not  at  the  same  time  ftirget  the  lower  a.spect5 
which  are  seen  in  it.  Indeed,  if  we  ai'e  regardless  of  the  earthly 
purposes  of  this  people*s  mission  to  the  world,  its  higher  designs  am 
not  adecpiately  appix^liended.  thir  new  and  wiser  insight  into  the 
functions  which  tin*  Cliurcli  must  diseliarge  with  respect  to  the  phy- 
sical and  tempond,  \\^  well  as  the  spiritual  condition  of  its  members, 
jirepares,  and  indeed  it  will  re(|njre  us  to  acknowledge,  tliat  when  it 
is  said  that  '*  the  Lord  did  lead  Israel,  and  made  lum  ride  on  the  high 
places  of  the  earth,"  the  secuhir  well-being  of  the  people,  their  bodily 
and  intellectuid  welfitre,  their  social  advancement,  and  national  eleva- 
tion, were  contemplated  in  those  declarations. 

For  these  must  lie  reckoned  among  the  piuriioees  of  tliat  redeeming 
interposition  which  has  restored  man  into  the  Divine  fandly,  and 
which  lits  him  ttJ  hold  !iis  place  in  it,  and  therein  fulfd  the  good  works 
wdiich  have  been  prepared  for  him  to  walk  in.  Let  us  keeji  in  mind 
this  true  and  enlarged  insight  into  what  is  comprised  in  real  godliness, 
and  we  shall  expect  to  find  careful  heed  bestowed  on  the  personal, 
domestic,  and  municipal  well-being  of  such  a  nation,  placed  on  such  a 
territory,  and  with  sucli  a  calling  set  before  them.  How  perfectly 
this  expectation  is  met  and  realized  in  tlie  ilosuic  enactments  is  evi- 
dent upon  the  fn-st  view  of  them.  And  simply  in  this  general  regiml, 
and  if  we  could  find  notliing  in  their  details  useful  to  ourselves,  we 
might  vindicate  their  presence  in  the  Holy  Volume,  autl  cite  them  as 
tokens  that  in  all  parts  it  has  mdeevl  l»een  **  written  for  our  learning/' 
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Regarded  iu  this  aspect,  tliese  chapters,  which  so  miniitel3'  concern 
themselves  with,  and  whicli  hear  in  such  practical  detail  upon,  the 
well-being  of  every  individual  Ismelite,  and  on  the  prosperity  and 
proj^a^ss  of  the  nation,  may  he  re^nirded  as  a  gi'eat  and  noble  witness 
to  the  fact  that  nothiu*^  which  concerns  man's  welfare  in  any  depart- 
ment of  his  being,  is  indilferent  to  Him  who  is  speaking  in  these 
pages.  Our  whole  nature,  and  every  relation  io  which  He  has  placed 
us,  have  evidently,  as  we  here  see,  l)een  contemplated  in  His  designs 
on  our  behalf:  all  are  shown  to  l»e  the  objects  of  His  solicitude  in 
these  THviue  communications, 

IMure  than  this,  however,  is  here  meant  to  be  affirmed.  We  l>elieve 
that  not  only  do  these  chapters  stand  where  'we  find  them,  lirith  thl^ 
general  witness  to  the  Divine  solicitude  for  all  forms  of  our  well* 
l>eing,  butfmther  thai,  containing  as  they  do  enactments  for  that  typal 
people  on  that  sampler  land,  they  may  instmct  ua  in  lessons  for  every 
eartldy  development  of  our  existence  at  tliis  present  time,  both 
in  respect  of  our  personal  life  and  of  our  fjimily  and  national  rela- 
tions, with  the  duties  which  belong  tt)  them.  And  our  next  step  in 
showing  this,  in  pro\"ing  the  existence  of  this  instruction,  and  ascer- 
taining its  extent,  will  rentiire  us  first  to  examine  the  spirit  and 
sanctions  of  the  Mosaic  institutes,  and  then  the  character  of  their 
enactnicnt.s.  AjuI  iis  we  before  said,  in  this  work  we  slmll  freely  use 
the  materiuis  which  liave  been  collected  by  the  writers  already  named, 
interweaving  witli  them  Sfuue  details  from  the  remarkable  pamxdilet 
winch  is  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper. 

We  Itcgin  then  by  giving  our  first  attciiiion  to  the  religions  basi^ 
and  prineijile  on  wliich  the  Mosaic  code  was  f«umded,  and  from  which 
motives  for  oberiog  it  and  the  sanctions  of  obedience  were  furnished. 
In  other  words,  we  shall  first  look  to  the  *' pure,  religion  breathing 
household  laws  *'  for  the  Jews  in  their  families,  and  laws  also  for  the 
places  w!n*ch  were  occuiued  by  them  as  the  membera  of  a  nation. 

It  was,  then,  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Mosaic  legislation^ 
that,  as  each  individual  Israelite  was  "  holy  to  the  Ijord/'  so,  as 
people,  "  He  had  made  them,  oml  they  w^ere  His."  In  other  words, 
they  were  tiiught  that  tlieir  individual  rights  and  privileges,  and  Iheir 
social  premgatives,  Avere  based  on  their  relations  b>  God;  and  that, 
only  while  they  confessed  those  relations,  could  their  obligations  be j 
discharged  by  them.  In  this  manner,  a  bigli  tone  of  lee  ling  waai 
inspii'ed  in  the  people;  their  sentiments  were  raised  and  purified; 
and  the  noblest  motives  to  obedience  were  suggested.  And  it  appears 
to  have  been  the  object  of  many  statutes  wdiich  related  to  them  indi- 
vidually, to  maintain  and  deepen  these  feelings  in  their  souls.  Hero 
we  ha%^e  the  final  and  worthy  cause  of  many  of  the  precepts  which 
Moses  promulgated.    They  were  specifically  designed  to  compel  eveiy 
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I&radite  to  remember  \rlia  lie  wiis,  into  wliat  a  liigii  position  lie  liad 
been  brought,  imd  wliat  mouieiituus  i-eajionsiljilities  Iiiid  bouii  laid  on 
Inm. 

This,  f,  f},,  was  the  reason  of  those  enactments  ^vliich  were  connected 
with  the  costume  which  was  worn  bv  him,  and  which  required  Ida 
special  attention  to  certain  qualities  oi  lu's  apparel  (I^v.  xix.  19  \  Bent, 
xxii.  5 ;  ilainionides,  ^I.  N.,  iii.  37).  Witli  the  same  desi^i,  precepts 
of  fcenqierance  and  personal  sanitary  regulations  were  enl'urced  on 
him  (Piiehson,  pp,  12 — 16),  AVHiatever  tended  to  produce  physical 
exhaustion  was  forbidden,  frequent  ablutions  were  prescril>ed,  and 
special  disgrace  and  contumely,  witli  heavy  i>enalties,  were  affixed  to 
the  practices  of  glutton}^  and  drankenness.  (See  references  in  Riclison, 
vhi  sup.)  The  pruliibitions  of  "  unclean  "  aet.s,  that  are  found  in  the 
jMosaic  books,  were  thus  set  before  the  IsraeUte  as  an  infringement  of 
he  terms  on  which  he  claimed  distinction,  as  the  '*  called  and  chosen  " 
of  Jehovah.  Tliey  constituted  a  system  of  means  tliat  i^^reatly  aided 
him  in  mainiaiiiing  the  relations  into  which  he  ha<l  been  brought; 
and  especially,  since  his  failure  in  regard  to  any  of  them  could  only 
be  expiated  by  a  free  confession  of  the  offence,  accompanied  by  a 
costly  oilering  presented  before  his  1>retlireu  in  the  place  wluch  ^vas 
consecrated  as  a  mtness  of  his  exalted  calling  and  relations. 

Most)  oi  the  acts  which  were  prohibited  were  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  committal  of  them  would  be  imknown  to  any  one  except  himself. 
And  the  moral  effort,  and  the  pecuniary  loss  involvecl  in  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  such  ti-ansgiessions,  helped  him  in  his  discipUne  of  con- 
scientiousness and  trutlifulness.  In  these  exercises,  the  sterner  virtues 
of  his  spirit  were  strengthened,  while  other  enactnieiits  tended  to 
cherish  in  him  dispositions  of  mercy  and  tenderness,  and  habits  of  for- 
bearance. Besides  the  public  statutes  which  forbade  the  Jew  to  receive 
usury  on  loans  to  his  compatriots ;  which  required  that  portions  of 
every  harvest  ahoidd  be  left  to  be  "gleaned"  by  the  "stranger,  the 
fatherless,  and  the  widow;"  that  considerate  delicacy  should  be 
observ\*d  in  taking  **  from  tbe  debtor  Ids  pledge;"  that  the  bondman 
should  not  l>e  "sent  away  empty,"  when  his  time  of  servitude  expired 
— acts  of  kindness  to  the  orphan,  and  widow,  to  the  poor  man,  and  to 
the  enslaved  *'  stranger  within  his  gates/'  were  especially  enjoined  on 
lihn,  *'  Thou  shalt  not  oppress,"  '*  Thou  shalt  surely  givCp"  *'  Tiiou  shalt 
not  avenge,  or  bear  any  grudge  against  the  children  of  thy  people ; " 
but  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself/**     80  the  deeds 

♦  We  have  iUustititiona  in  these  x^aasagea  of  what  may  tc  called  the  Cliristia.n  hemgnity 
of  th«  Old  Testament  precepts,  and  it  may  be  further  e<H?n  iti  thu  teachings  of  the  elder 
dispenFation  concerning  tho  furgiveness  of  injuries.  We  End  the  most  nnmerous  and  the 
moflt  emphatic  prohibitions  of  revenge  in  Ihe  Pentateuch,  so  that  St.  Paul  {Rom.  xii.  10, 
20)  find*  that  he  cannot  moro  earnv^tly  wum  uj  against  it  than  in  worda  borrowed  from 
thence,^ With  respect  to  loans,  **  the  lav  strictly  forbade  any  interest  to  bo  taken,  either 
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evincing  and  exercising  dispositions  of  kindness  were  enjoined.  And 
with  these  injunctions  may  be  connected  such  as  required  respect  to 
the  aged,  and  to  those  in  places  of  authority.  "  Thou  shalt  rise  up 
before  the  hoary  head,  and  honour  the  face  of  the  old  man ;"  **Thou 
shalt  not  revile  the  judges,  nor  curse  the  ruler  of  thy  people." 

In  this  manner  the  civil  polity  of  the  Jews  controlled  the  secret 
movements  of  each  spirit,  and  ennobled  and  purified  the  individual 
demeanour.  And  thus,  every  Israelite  was  prepared  for  discharging 
the  domestic  relations  of  which  he  was  never  permitted  to  divest 
liimself  For  it  was  only  as  one  of  a  family  that  he  could  claim  his 
place  in  the  national  society:  every  member  of  the  commonwealth 
was  recognised  as  father,  or  son,  or  as  a  husband;  and  in  every 
home,  principles  so  pure  and  so  effective  were  brought  into  operation 
by  the  Jewish  law,  that  they  would  soon  have  destroyed  those  mis- 
chiefs of  polygamy,  and  those  facilities  in  effecting  a  divorce,  which 
indeed  were  discouraged  by  the  personal  example  of  the  legislator,  and 
by  the  influence  of  all  who  sympathized  in  his  spirit  and  intention.* 

Amongst  the  most  important  of  these  principles  were  those  iivhieh 
related  to  the  maintenance  of  parental  authority.  "  He  who  cursed 
or  reviled  his  father  or  his  mother,  was  surely  to  be  put  to  death " 
(Maimonides,  M.  N.,  iii.  41.)  This  penalty,  however,  might  not 
be  inflicted  imtil  after  conviction  "before  the  elders  of  the  city," 
and  the  two  parents  were  to  concur  in  demanding  it.  "His  father 
and  his  mother  sliall  lay  hold  on  him,  and  bring  him  out  unto  the 
elders  of  his  city"  (Deut.  xxi.  10).  Hence  the  child  was  protected 
from  the  impulses  of  mere  passion,  and  from  the  jealous  discords 
necessarily  arising  in  a  houseliold  where  polygainy  was  ])ernntted. 
Eut,  at  the  same  time,  the  existence  of  sucli  a  statute,  however 
guarded,  cast  an  almost  awl'ul  impressiveness  around  that  authority 
which   fornix   the   basis   of  faiuilv  order.       Yet  that  authoritv   was 


in  the  shape  of  money  or  of  produce,  and  at  first  even  in  the  case  of  a  foreigner ;  but  this 
prohibition  was  afterwards  limited  to  Hebrews  only,  from  whom,  of  whatever  rank,  not 
only  was  no  usury  on  any  pretence  to  be  exacted,  but  relief  to  the  poor  by  way  of  loan 
was  enjoined,  and  excuses  for  evading  this  duty  were  forbidden"  (Exod.  xxii.  25;  Lev. 
XXV.  35-7;  Dcut.  xv.  3,  7-10;  xxiii.  19,  20).— Bib.  Dtct.^  art.  "Loan." 

*  It  has  been  remarked  that  "the  practical  difficulty  which  attends  on  the  doubt  which 
is  now  found  in  interpreting  Moses'  words,  "tai  ni"ro  (on  the  subject  of  divon  e),  xnH 
be  lessened  if  we  consider  that  the  mere  giving  '  a  bill,'  or  rather  book?  ipp,  of  divorce- 
ment (compare  Isa.  1.  1 ;  Jer.  iii.  8),  would  in  ancient  times  require  the  intervention  of 
u  Levite,  not  only  to  secure  the  formal  correctness  of  the  instrument,  but  because  the  art 
of  writing  was  then  generally  unknown.  This  would  bring  the  matter  under  cognizance 
of  legal  authority,  and  tend  to  check  the  rash  exercise  of  the  right  by  the  liusband- 
Traditional  opini«'n  and  prescriptive  practice  would  probably  fix  the  standard  of  the  rmr, 
a:T.d  doubtless,  with  the  lax  morality  which  marks  the  decline  of  the  Jewish  polity,  tliat 
ptjindard  wou'd  bo  lowered  (Mai.  ii.  14,  16)."  See  Gesenius  in  toe.  for  the  evil  souse 
of  rtn» 
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not  awful  onljj  the  father  was  enjoined  to  employ  other  influences 
besides  those  of  fear.  He  was  *•  dihgently  *'  to  teach  his  children 
in  the  memorable  events  of  their  ancestral  history,  and  in  the 
sacred  usages  which  were  to  be  observed  by  them  (Dent.  vi.  7; 
Psa.  IxxviiL  5—7).  This  implied  an  intercourse  of  allection  with 
th'tn,  and  an  interchange  of  thought  Tlicn,  moreover,  he  was 
vt  terable  in  their  eyes  in  consequence  of  that  responsible  position 
in  which  the  government  by  *' elders"  placed  the  head  of  every 
household.  For  either  personally  or  by  representation,  lie  liad  a 
share  in  the  highest  earthly  rule  they  \\ere  acquainted  with^  and 
he  was  also  in  connnunication,  through  the  same  channel,  with  the 
Divine  Head  of  their  community. 

The  order  of  each  family  having  been  thus  secured,  its  purity 
was  guarded  with  even  more  anxious  carefidness.  The  chastity 
of  the  feoiale  members  of  a  Jewish  household  was  defended  by 
ever}'  possible  protection ;  and  penalties  of  the  severest  character 
were  inflicted  as  the  consequences  of  licentiousness.  Eveiy  pro- 
\ision  that  coiUd  secure  t!ie  maidens  of  Israel,  either  by  sugges- 
tions to  themselves  of  fear  and  shame  in  connection  witlx  the 
consequences  of  incontinence,  or  by  punishment  inflicted  on  those 
who  might  seduce  them  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  was  established 
(^laimonides,  iii.  33,  49),  In  connection  with  these  statutes,  strict 
enactments  were  issued  against  the  intermarriages  of  those  whom 
family  connections  might  bring  together  as  dwellers  in  the  same 
household  (Lev.  x\iii.).  Those  evils  which  might  so  easily  have 
arisen  in  consequence  of  the  close  intercourse  between  the  male  and 
female  members  of  a  Jewish  home,  if  it  liad  been  possible  to  escape 
the  penal  consequences  of  those  evils  by  such  marriages  as  were 
common  amongst  the  Egyptians,  were  prevented  in  this  manner, 
and  the  surest  guarantees  were  established  against  the  abuse  of 
those  family  ties  which  tlie  Jewish  polity  required  to  be  close 
and  permanent;  while,  for  the  marriage  vow  itself,  the  relaxa- 
tion of  it,  or  its  annulment,  was  only  possible  in  circumstances 
of  criminality  in  the  husband  or  the  wife,  and  its  violation  was 
made  a  capital  offence  :  the  adulterer  and  adulteress  were  both  to  be 
put  to  death  (Deut.  xxvil  22).* 

Moreover,  tlie  external  framework  and  aiTangements  of  those 
households,  whose  purity  and  haixnony  were  thus  minutely  cared 
for,  were  also  the  suliject  of  enactments  of  which  onr  own   ex- 

•  "  In  thia  respect  our  Uws  differ  from  thoso  of  tlie  Hebrews,  and  olao  from  the  institu* 
tions  of  many  civilijjed  states.  Over  the  greuter  port  of  Europe,  lucb  oH'ences  ire  the 
subject  of  a  penal  code,  aad  are  treated  with  becouiing  aCTcrity.  There  is,  however, 
reason  to  htjUeyc  that,  by  the  Uwa  which  prevailed  here  at  the  time  of  the  Comq^iestp 
adulter)'  was  punished  with  n  rigour  more  in  conformity  with  the  Mosaic  model,  upon 
which  Buch  laws  were  avowedly  framed/' — Mar^dat,  p.  211. 
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perience  bas,  «>f  late  years  especially,  shown  tLo  desirableness  and 
wisdom.  Every  fanuly  w^as  required  to  dwell  in  a  separate  house, 
wbicb  was  carefully  constructed,  and  the  bealtbfulness  of  which 
was  guarded  antl  securerl  by  detailed  sanitary  regulations  (Lev.  xxvii, 
14;  Nmub.  xxxii,  18;  Deut  xx.  5;  xxii.  8;  xxiv.  10).  We  may 
here  quote,  from  the  instructive  pamphlet  of  Canon  Richsou  and 
Dr.  Sutherland,  some  observations,  derived  from  the  experience  of 
the  latter  as  one  of  the  otlicers  of  the  Board  of  Health,  in  illus- 
tration of  these  enactments.     He  says, — 

*'  ^Itnlerii  scientific  inquiry  and  experience  have  amply  confirmed  the 
wisdoiD  4in«l  efficacy  of  the  Jlosaic  prescnption  {Lev.  xi^^).  Appearances 
lumlrj^ous  to  those  designated  as  the '  leprosy  of  a  house  *  are  famiUar  to  all 
sanitary  ol^servers,  and  tliey  arise  in  tln^  follomng  manner  : — When  a  house 
has  hcen  })uilt  in  a  locality  ivhere  the  air  is  coiivstantly  moLst,  and  loaded 
with  jiutrescent  niatter,  or  where  a  house  has  be(.m  overcrowded  and  inhabited 
an  undue  length  of  time  withont  the  walls  having  been  cleansed,  the 
plaster  becomes  saturated  with  clamp,  and  with  organic  matter  proceeding 
iTom  the  condensation  of  moisture  from  the  breath,  &c.,  wliichis  loaded  with 
such  matter.  Wlient'ver  this  takes  pkce  the  house  becomes  unhealthy,  and 
the  colour  of  the  walla  becomes  changed,  A  greenish  or  reddish  tint,  appa- 
rently arising  from  the  gi-owth  of  minute  lichens  or  fungi,  a]>pe-ars  in  various 
places,  and  it  is  in  houses  with  tlie  walls  in  this  condition,  tliat  cholera  and 
other  epidemics  usually  select  their  earliest  victims.  We  may  hence  appre- 
ciate the  wisdom  and  mercy  displayed  in  the  direction  that,  whenever  a  wall 
became  stained  or  spott^:^d,  the  priest  was  tu  be  sent  fur,  who  was  thereupon 
to  take  ccrUiin  prescribed  stei>s  ;  and  the  remarkable  point  is,  that  the  very 
steps  he  was  directed  to  take  when  tlie  danger  first  showed  itaelf,  are  the 
verj-^  same  steps  wdiich  modern  experience  has  arrived  at, — with  this  im- 
portant  ditlerence,  however,  tliat  the  Mosaic  procedure  arrested  the  nmehief 
before  imman  life  had  Ix^eu  sacrificed,  while  we  put  oil'  intfTference  until 
the  danger  has  openly  deckred  itseU' so  as  to  excite  alarm.  The  Cohen,  or 
priestj  was  directed  tij  enqity  the  house  of  everything,  lUid  shut  it  up  for 
seven  days.  By  this  procedure  the  inhabitants  were  at  nnce  removed  from 
the  danger.  At  the  end  of  the  seven  days  the  pnei^t  returned  and  examined 
the  walls  ancw^  If  the  appearance  were  coulirmed,  he  directed  the  removal 
of  all  the  surface  on  which  tlic  s^wts  had  appeared,  even  to  the  atones.  The 
whole  interior  was  to  he  ecrape<l,  and  the  dust  curried  out  of  the  city.  The 
stones  were  then  to  be  replaced,  an<l  the  house  fresh  plastered 

**  It  is  now  an  established  fuct  in  rc?gard  t^>  epidemic  «liseaaes,  especially 
cholera  and  fever,  that  washing  the  walls  with  quicklime  is  an  almofii 
certain  means  of  arrestiug  the  progress  of  the  disease.  This  very  remedy, 
indeed,  oecupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  regulations  of  the  General  Board 
of  Health  directed  against  the  sjiread  of  epidemics.  Tlie  regulations  like- 
wise direct  the  removal  of  the  peojilc  out  of  the  houses.  The  frequent  lime- 
washing  of  common  lodging-ho\i,^es  is  also  a  mo.st  ellectual  preventive  of 
fever.  The  jmictice  of  the  Jewish  Cohen  and  the  modeni  sanitary  ofl&cer 
are  thus  identical  in  priucii>le,  altln^ugh  tlie  Le\'ite  did  Ids  work  more 
effectually;  m\A  moreover,  he  was  directed  to  t^ike  further  stejis  if  the 
leprosy  were  not  cured  by  what  he  had  previously  dona  He  was  in  that 
case  to  break  down  the  house,  the  mortar,  the  timber r,  and  the  very  stones  of 
it,  and  to  carry  them  all  out  of  the  city  to  an  unclean  pkce.     In  our 
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climate  this  destmction  of  property  would  not  be  requisite  except  in 
particular  instmices ;  but  theT«  can  bt^  no  question  of  the  suprcnu?  ^sisdoni 
of  dealing  witJi  the  evil  as  soon  as  it  was  recognised,  instead  of  waiting  till 
human  life  is  Bacrificed  to  prove  the  necessity  of  interference, 

*'  It  ifi  no  wonder  that  a  people  so  carefully  watched  over,  and  who  had 
their  attention  m  constantly  kept  upon  tlie  prescriptions  of  tht-ir  hiw,  shouUl 
have  experienced  so  striking  an  iinmuuity  from  pestilence" — (Pp,  2a-G.) 

In  like  manner,  and  for  the  same  end,  aU  offal  and  refuse  that 
could  **  induce  or  localize  infections  disease,"  was  commanded  to 
Ise  removed  from  the  neigliboiirhood  of  the  houses  of  the  people, 
and  part  of  it  was  to  be  destroyed  by  fire. 

"  The  Lawgiver  dotis  not  enter  into  any  scientific  disquisition  to  show  the 
propriety  of  what  is  ordered,  Init  refers  the  command  directly  to  the  will  of 
the  Supreme,  therel>y  in  the  highest  decree  representing  certain  ol>servances 
and  their  consequences  a>s  depending  njion  iininutahle  hiwa,  .  .  ,  The 
priuciph^  contiiined  in  the  comnmnds  in  fpiestion  (Exod.  xxix,  ;  Lev.  iv., 
vii.,  vLii. ;  l>eut.  xxiii.)  is  obvious  enough.  It  is  that  all  excnita  are  to  be 
removed  immediately  from  hmuan  dwelling^;,  and  disposed  of  with  safety 
and  decency  at  a  liistance.  Such  a  thing  as  the  accumidation  of  excreta  in 
cesspools,  middensteads,  ttc,  ]>rcviuii3  to  nmioval,  is  n^it  even  contemplated. 
The  Lmmediate  removal  to  a  distanccj  where  it  w^ill  he  innocuous,  is  precisely 
what  modern  science  has  proved  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  health ;  and 
it  is  to  this  object  that  all  engineering  eflbrt  in  the  matter  has  to  be 
directed.  Modern  experience  is  nothing  more  than  a  comment  on  those 
versea  of  the  reotakuch/' — IhkL^  p,  20. 

Such  regulations  provided  tliat  every  family  should  beconie  11 
healthful  arid  6tren*-jtheniiig  constituent  of  a  free  and  au  eiiligliteiied 
commonwealth. — And  now,  lookiiij:^  to  the  pohtical  constitution  of 
the  people,  as  it  may  he  gathered  from  the  "statutes  and  judg- 
ments" wliich  Closes  gave  them  as  a  Ufition,  we  first  ohseiTe 
that  his  enactments  respecting  property  sliowed  that  they  \A'ere,  iti 
truth,  to  constitute  a  commonwealth,  all  the  resources  of  which  were 
to  he  exclusively  and  equitably  available  throu^luiut  for  the  well- 
being  of  its  members.  When  tliey  settled  un  the  land,  it  was 
laid  down  as  the  basis  of  their  territorial  aiTaiigenients,  that  the 
whole  of  it  should  be  equally  divided  among  tlie  meji  above  twenty 
years  of  age,  who  slionhl  represent  the  iamihes  existing  at  the  time 
when  they  entered  on  their  inheritance.  This  arrangement  did  not 
indeed  place  them  all  on  an  equality  Avith  one  another,  for  it  did 
lint  interfere  with  their  previously  existing  diversities  of  \vealtli,  or 
with  those  various  social  ranks  among  them,  of  which  there  are  so 
many  indications  fmm  tlie  earliest  period  of  their  history.  Nothing 
like  a  state  of  communism  was  established  in  the  land.  But  their 
existing  possessions,  the  proceeds  of  their  skill  aiul  industry  in 
Eg^it,  being  retained,  tlie  head  of  everj^  family  in  the  nation 
received,  in  addition  to,  antl   irrespective  of  lliese,  a  share   in    the 
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covenanted  t<3rritory  (Numb,  xxvi.)  *  Each  individual  was  thus 
furnished  with  an  opportunity  for  that  personal  and  social  advance- 
ment for  which  his  endowments  might  especially  qualify  him.  Xor 
could  he  deprive  his  posterity  of  that  advantage;  for  if  he  fell  into 
misfortune,  and  his  estate  consequently  passed  into  other  hands, 
it  was  ordained  that  it  should  be  restored  to  the  original  family 
proprietorship  at  the  occurrence  of  the  next  Jubilee.  Every  con- 
veyance of  landed  property  was  burdened  by  this  condition.  AH 
debts,  moreover,  were  abolished  at  the  end  of  every  seven  years. 
That  "joining  of  house  to  house,  and  field  to  field,  until  there  be 
no  place"  for  others,  against  which  Isaiah  protested,  —  in  other 
words,  the  iLudn^  accumulation  of  large  estates,  and  the  embarrass- 
ments of  mortgages  and  other  claims  on  them — were  thus  pro- 
hibited ;  nor  could  any  family  beyond  the  second  generation  be 
pauperized  by  the  misdoings  of  its  ancestors.  And  hence  a  perfect 
security  was  established,  which  should  have  prevented  the  degrada- 
tion of  any  of  the  Hebrews  into  the  state  of  those  inferior  castes  of 
Egjrpt,  who  laboured,  and  indeed  lived,  for  the  sake  of  the  wealthier 
few  who  were  above  them."f" 

The  same  great  principle  of  a  commonwealth  was  further  developed 
by  the  relations  in  which  one  who  had  become  dependent  was 
attached  to  his  superior.  The  Israelite  who  was  impoverished  by 
the  temporar}'  alienation  of  his  property,  or,  in  the  case  of  the 
younger  member  of  a  family,  who  had  spent  the  portion  due  to  him, 
was  secured  against  helpless  and  permanent  dependence.  He  coidd 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  mortgage  his  own  freedom,  or  that  of 
those  connected  with  him,  for  more  than  seven  years.  And  those 
who  were  placed  in  servitude  for  that  time  were  carefully  pro- 
tected against  o])pression  wliile  it  lasted.  Their  civil  ifigbtsr  were 
unaffected  by  their  bondage.  Many  enjoyments  and  privileges 
were  secured  to  them ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  seven  yeai-s  tliey 
were  furnished  with  the  means,  and  with  an  opportunity  to  secure 
their  recovered  freedom  and  independence.  Foreign  slaves  indeed 
might  be  attached  for  life  to  the  household  of  their  master;  yet 
even  their  condition  was  more  advantageous  than  that  of  the  mass 
of  the  lower  orders  in  modern  times,  for  even  the  stranger  and  alien 
from  tlie  Hebrew  commonwealth  felt  the  benignity  of  its  s]urit. 
But  the  native  Israelites  could  not  be  permanently  sulyected.  The 
great  principle  of  their  constitution  demanded  that  opportunities 
should  be  continually  renewed  to  them,  and  in  aU  cases  secured 
to   their   posterity,  for    obtaining   an   independent    share   of    those 

*  Lowman,  *^  Civil  Government  of  the  Hebrews,"  p.  42. 

t  See  Lowman,  nhi  supra^  and  Graves,  **  Dissertations  on  the  Pentateuch,"  part  ii., 
lect.  iv. 
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possessions  wliich  !iad  been  conferred  upon  tlie  nation,  solely  for 
the  welfare  wnd  prosperity  of  its  members.^ 

Unto  all  of  them  this  pi'inciple,  wbieli  at  unce  arose  from 
their  acknowledgiid  relation  to  their  Divine  Head,  was  productive 
of  the  greatest  possible  comfort  and  well-being.  And  while  the 
happiness  of  all  ranks  in  the  social  structure  was  thus  provided 
for,  its  firmness  and  solidity  were  guaranteed  by  those  laM^s 
of  proprietorship,  which  carefully  provided  for  the  permanent 
existence  of  a  substantial  middle  class  in  the  community.  ilH 
who  retained  their  hereditaiy  tenements  being  freed  from  tlie 
pressure  of  any  lairden  on  their  estates,  and  attached  to  them  by 
famUy  nssociations,  as  well  as  by  peculiar  advantages  belonging 
to  property  in  the  countiy  above  that  in  towns,  t!iei^  was  every 
guarantee  for  the  secure  continuance  of  each  one  in  his  rank  and 
classj  and  for  his  prosperity  therein.  Moreover,  the  nature  of  the 
prosperity  which  was  prrnnised  to  them,  and  on  wkich  their 
hopes  were  lixcd,  discouraged  habits  of  luxurious  indulgence  and 
all  those  forms  of  profligacy  by  which  large  cities  are  distinguished. 
The  **  good  land  into  whicli  the  Lord  their  God  had  brought ''  and 
had  '^esUiblisbed"  thera,  Wii.s  *' a  land  of  brooks  of  waters,  and  of 
fountains,  of  wheat  and  Ijarlej^  and  vines,  a  land  in  which  they 
should  cat  bi"ead  without  scarceness,  and  where  their  heixis  and 
their  flocks  were  multiplied/' 

Tn  accordance  with  these  provisions,  whatever  might  become  the 
centres  of  pollution  and  pestilence  in  their  corumunity,  and  wbicli 
might  so  lead  towards  the  deterioratiou  of  its  members,  was  forbidden. 
**A11  refuse  that  could  induce  or  localize  infectious  disease  was 
to  be  immediately  removed.  The  remains  of  the  slain  animals 
were  to  be  burned  without  the  camp,  and  oJfal  of  every  kmd  wa.s 
to  bo  removed,  and  in  geneml  to  be  l)uried  beyond  the  precincts 
of  human  habitation*'  (Dent  x3dil  12^14).    Dr.  Sutherland  says, — 

"  It  api>t?ars  hrtnlly  npceasary  to  point  out  the  hcanngs  of  the  cnnimamls 
for  the  iiiimudiaU?  reionvul  and  deatniction  by  firt*  of  animal  refuse  on  the 
htSidtli  of  the  pCLipk^ 

"  It  is  ivevtrthelt-AH  a  fact  thiit  our  iireseni  practice  is  directly  the  rovers© 
of  that  t!ominj»Tnlnd  by  tlir  Jewish  lawgivor.  The  snnitar^^  code  of  tJ)tj  Old 
Tc8taTn*'nt  c<miui[ind8  th*?  rpmovfd  from  humfiu  habitations  of  otlkl  unTfly 
hecimst?  it  is  oflUL  Tin*  Mo.««uc  Li-vv  t«kes  for  gmnted  that  the  ntentiitu  of  it 
would  be  iujmioas  tn  the  people.  With  us,  on  the  contrary,  the  law 
pennits  any  niaii,  not  uuly  to  keep  refuse  nrgauic  Tiiatter  of  all  kiuds  near 
his  own  dwelling,  and  tliosc  of  his  neighhourts,  but  he  may  proe<'ed  to  make, 
such  refuse  an  article  of  protitable  nuvnulUctinc.  He  may  boil  hone.^,  makis 
catgut  or  artiticial  manure,  manufacture  auiraal  oUr,  or  iudecd  iuiytliiug  ho 
thinks  ht,  whereby  he  may  make  money,  iirovided  he  does  nut  commit  what 

*  For  the  benignity  of  tlie  Mosaic  laws  respecting  slaves,  see  Kalisch,  "Commpnt,  in 
Exod.  xxi«/' and  compare  Drew'*  *' Colenao's  Examiufttion  of  tha  routateucti  Eifluiiatd/' 
p.  95. 
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the  law  calls  *  a  nuisance  :'  and  if  he  should  even  do  so,  the  legal  remedy  is  so 
expensive  and  difficult,  that  ninety-nine  *  nuisances  *  in  one  hundred  escape 
punishment  altogether.  ^Moreover,  the  law  takes  no  cognizance  of  the  fact, 
that  before  any  putrescent  refuse,  or  unwholesome  manufacture,  occasions 
what  would  be  considered  a  nuisance  in  law,  it  may  have  already  under- 
mined the  health  of  the  whole  neighbourhood  from  which  the  complaint 
proceeds. 

"  The  Jewish  legislator  struck  at  the  root  of  the  whole  difficulty  when  he 
commanded  the  removal  of  all  refuse  from  the  vicinity  of  human  habita- 
tions, without  any  questions  as  to  its  being  injurious  or  not,  at  the  same 
time  investing  the  command  with  a  religious  sanction.  It  can  never  be  said 
that  proper  attention  is  paid  to  the  health  and  habits  of  our  working  popu- 
lation, until  our  sanitary  police  has  arrived  at  such  perfection  as  to  insure 
the  removal  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  refuse  from  our  towns  as  soon  as  the 
refviHi  is  produced,''' — (P.  19.) 

But  not  less  carefully  ^vere  all  analogous  occasions  of  moral  evil 
prohibited.  Everything  that  had  a  tendency  to  pervei-t  and  defile  the 
iiiinds  of  the  people,  and  to  bring  them  into  communication  with  evil 
powers,  witchcraft  and  demonology  and  lying  prophecies,  were  placed 
under  the  heaviest  ban  and  condemnation.*     Blasphemers  were  to  be 

*  "With  respect  to  the  "witchcraft*'  which  was  prohibited  in  the  enactments  here 
referred  to,  there  are  some  striking  observations  by  De  Quincey,  in  the  8th  volume  of 
his  "  MiscoUanies."  "  She  was,"  he  says,  "  not  so  much  a  Medea  as  an  Erichtho.  (See  the 
*  Pharsalia.')  She  was  an  Ev(»catrix,  or  female  necromancer,  evoking  phantoms  that  stood 
in  some  unknown  relation  to  dead  men  ;  and  then  by  some  artifice — it  has  been  supposed 
of  ventriloquism — causing  these  phantoms  to  deliver  oracular  answers  upon  great  political 
questions.*'  Moreover,  while  there  arc  indeed,  as  he  afterwards  remarks,  "  express  direc- 
tions in  Scripture  to  exterminate  Tvitches  from  the  land,  that  does  not  argue  any  scriptural 
recognition  of  witchcraft  as  a  possible  offence.  An  imaginary  crime  may  imply  a  criminal 
intention  that  is  not  imaginary ;  but  also,  which  much  more  directly  concerns  the  interest 
of  a  state,  a  criminal  purpose  that  rests  upon  a  pure  delusion,  may  work  by  means  that  are 
felonious  for  ends  that  are  fatal.  At  this  moment  we  English  and  the  Spaniards  have 
laws,  and  severe  ones,  against  witchcraft, — viz.,  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  indispensable  it  is 
that  we  should.  The  Obeah  man  from  Africa  can  do  no  mischief  to  one  of  m.  The  proud 
and  enlightened  white  man  despises  his  arts ;  and  for  //«>«,  therefore,  these  arts  have  no 
existence,  for  they  work  only  through  strong  preconceptions  of  their  reality,  and  through 
trembling  faith  in  their  efficacy.  But  by  that  very  agency  they  are  all-sufficient  for  the 
ruin  of  the  poor  credulous  negro  ;  he  is  mastered  by  original  faith,  and  has  perished  by  a 
languishing  decay  thousands  of  times,  under  the  knowledge  that  Obi  had  been  set  for  him. 
Justly,  therefore,  do  our  colonial  courts  punish  the  Obeah  sorcerer,  who  (though  an 
impostor)  is  not  the  less  a  murderer.  Now  the  Hebrew  witchcraft  was  probably  even 
worse ;  equally  resting  on  delusions,  equally  nevertheless  it  worked  for  unlawful  ends,  and 
(which  chiefly  made  it  an  object  of  Divine  wrath)  it  worked  through  idolatrous  agencies. 
All  the  spells,  the  rites,  the  invocations,  were  doubtless  Pagan.  The  witchcraft  of  Judaea, 
therefore,  must  have  kept  up  that  connection  with  idolatry  which  it  was  the  unceasing 
effort  of  the  Hebrew  polity  to  exterminate  from  the  land.  Consequently  the  Hebrew 
commonwealth  might,  as  consistently  as  our  omti  in  Trinidad  and  Jamaica,  denounce  and 
punish  witchcraft  without  liability  to  the  inference  that  it  therefore  recognised  the  preten- 
sions of  witches  as  real,  in  the  sense  of  working  their  bad  ends  by  the  means  which  they 
alleged.  Their  magic  was  causatively  of  no  virtue  at  all ;  but,  being  believed  in,  like  the 
equally  false  but  equally  operative  belief  of  the  African  in  Obiy  it  became,  through  and  by 
that  potent  belief,  the  occasional  means  of  exciting  the  imagination  of  its  victims ;  after 
which  the  consequences  were  tae  same  as  if  the  magic  had  acted  physicallj',  according  lo 
its  pretences.""— -;Pp.  138-9.) 
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put  to  death*  And  all  the  scandals,  whether  originating  in  malignity 
or  in  lanaticism,  which  are  so  painful  to  the  ri^dit-inuided,  and  su 
injui'ioiis  to  the  young  and  the  susceptible,  were  nia^le  illegal  hy 
the  severest  penalties.  At  the  same  time,  preventive  as  well  as  penal 
measures  were  adojtted  with  respect  to  them.  For  tlie  natui^s  whose 
iiTegiJar  tendencies  might,  undei*  the  impidses  of  originally  innocent 
fanaticism,  have  begotten  miacbiefs  of  this  oixler^  an  outlet  and  means 
of  utt^mnee  were  provided.  Vows  ant!  obligations  meditated  by  any 
who  wishetl  trr  retire  fruni  society,  and  place  themselves  under  severe 
personal  restrictions,  were  not  discouraged.  And  having  been  uttered 
they  were  rigidly  enf<u*ced.  Thus  aO  mere  exorbitances  of  tempera- 
ment were  pruviiled  for.  Habits  of  self-control  Avere  promoted.  And 
their  cities  and  households  were  freed  ft-om  those  incendiary  agencies 
by  which  the  peace  and  the  assured  convictions  of  the  connniinity 
miglit  liave  been  outniged  (Exod.  xxii. ;  Lev.  xx.,  xxiv,,  xxvii. ;  Dent, 
xviii.,  xxiii.) 

The  civil  existence  of  the  Hebrew  people  having  been  thus  estab- 
lished and  purified,  it  was  also  eflectivcly  protected  from  the  danger  of 
any  internal  tyranny  by  the  nature  of  the  tenure  of  their  landed  pro- 
perty, and  the  intended  subdivision  of  their  estates.  The  homestead 
of  each  Hebrew  landholder  was  a  citadel.  Sloreover  it  held  its  place 
in  a  confedemtion  of  families  which  might  well  defy  the  eflbrts  of  any 
domestic  tyi*;iint  to  enslave  them.  Tin's  security  against  the  rise  of  any 
tyramiy  within  the  limits  of  their  community,  was  still  more  efleetually 
guai-iinteed  by  that  ordinance  which  made  every  adult  Helirew  the 
member  of  a  ntililia  for  home  defence.  The  larger  classes  and  subdi- 
visions of  tlie  people  were  coincident  wit!i  their  organization  for  war- 
like purposes,  in  case  of  an  invasion  of  their  land.  Every  one  capable 
of  bearing  arms  was  inured  to  military  tliscipUne.  The  rise  of  any 
usurfiation  amongst  the  members  of  such  a  state  should  have  been 
impossible;  while,  so  long  as  they  were  united,  it  also  made  the 
land  impregnable  in  case  of  aggression  Irom  without.  This  security 
for  their  pmvision  involved,  however,  the  liabdity  that  they  might 
themselves  be  tempted  to  engage  in  aggi'essive  war.  ^len  so  dis- 
ciplined and  compacted  would  be  natuiaUy  induced  to  seek  their 
own  aggrantlizement  hi  such  a  course.  Against  this  danger  they 
were,  therefore,  guarded  by  the  most  solemn  and  sti-ict  injunctions 
that  everything  connected  with  the  idolatrous  worship  of  any  country 
they  might  subdue  should  be  utterly  destroyed  by  them,  ^loreover, 
the  existence  of  a  cavalry  force,  which  was  essential  to  foreign 
conquestjs,  was  prohibited  (Numb.  L,  xxvi. ;  compare  Exod.  xviiL  21 
with  Numb.  xxxL  14;  Deut.  vii.,  xvii.).  jiiid  besides,  the  imperative 
demand  that  three  times  in  each  year  every  male  should  go  up  to  a 
place  <»r  centnd  convocation,  the  fulfil tnent  of  whicli  was  one  of  the 
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terms  of  their  national  existence,  deprived  tliem  of  the  time  wLich 
was  needful  in  any  preparation  for  foreign  war,  as  well  as  for  its  actual 
prosecution  (Exod.  xxiii.,  xxxiv. ;  Deut.  xvi.). 

While  they  were  thus  secured  against  any  liability  to  neglect,  in 
the  search  of  larger  acquisitions,  the  home  pursuits  which  were  need- 
ful for  their  internal  progress  and  development,  the  last-named  regu- 
lation maintained  at  the  same  time  a  wide  and  habitual  intercourse 
amongst  their  families.  Assembling  and  travelling  together,  tliat  they 
might  meet  on  specially  appointed  occasions  at  the  centre  of  their 
tribes,  it  was  impossible  that  their  home  attachments  could  degenerate 
into  any  form  of  sullen,  narrow-minded  isolation.  A  sense  of  the 
national  interests  and  relations,  in  wliich  those  of  their  families  w^ere 
included,  was  thus  continually  maintained  in  tliem.  And  this  con- 
sciousness of  their  wider  comiections  was  cherished  and  deepened  by 
the  peculiar  regidations  which  attached  to  the  tribe  of  Levi.  For  its 
members  were  to  pervade  the  entire  community.  Tlie  cities  of  this 
tribe  were  to  be  placed  amidst  those  of  all  the  others.  By  this  uni- 
versal presence,  they  were  to  become  witnesses  to  aU  their  bi-ethren 
of  the  interests,  and  privileges,  and  hopes  of  the  people  of  Israel,  and 
of  the  distinctions  which  had  been  confeiTcd  upon  them  (Numb.  xxxv. ; 
Deut.  xvii.     Michaelis,  "  Laws  of  Moses,"  book  ji.,  chap.  G). 

Thus  as  a  compacting  element,  holding  its  materials  together,  they 
pervaded  the  entire  nation.  But,  besides  this  silent  efficacy  of  their 
presence,  they  were  also  actively  and  everywhere  engaged  in  com- 
municating religious  and  moral  instruction,  and  in  diffusing  influences 
of  liberiility  and  enliL^litenmeiit.  Tlieir  duties  at  the  central  sanctuary 
would  not  detain  tliem  there  foi*  more  than  a  small  portion  of  e4ich 
year,  and  the  remainder  of  their  time — since  no  secular  toils  or  cai-es 
devolved  on  them — was  employed  on  works  which  tended  to  raise 
and  refine  the  minds  of  those  amongst  whom  they  lived.  They  were 
specially  qualified  for  this  purpose  by  tlieir  fret^uent  intercourse  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  nation  at  the  sanctuary,  as  well  as  by  their  own 
superior  attainments.  And  they  were  much  aided  in  fulfilling  it  by 
the  position  of  influence  wliich  they  occupied,  for  they  were  the 
physicians  of  the  community,  and  the  iiiterpretei*s  of  its  statutes.  Its 
sanitary  regulations  were  under  their  control.  In  the  central  court  of 
judicature,  where  any  matters  of  local  controversy,  "too  hard  for 
judgment"  at  the  scene  of  tlieir  occurrence,  were  decided,  some  of 
them  w^ere  the  assessors  of  the  court.  They  were  likewise,  in  the 
local  sessions,  associated  with  the  elders  of  each  city  to  aid  in  the 
decision  of  questions  wdiicli  were  there  l)rought  forward.  They  were, 
besides,  guardians  of  the  cities  which  were  a])pointed  as  tempomry 
asylums  in  which  the  homicide  might  find  refuge.  All  this  otticial 
importance  helped  to  enforce  their  religious  testimony,  and  to  confirm 
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the  moral  influence  which  it  was  their  chief  othce  to  itiaintain.  Thus 
not  only  w  ere  tlie  farnilies  in  each  tribe,  and  again  the  tribes  them- 
selves, combined  together^  but  they  were  li\Tiig  everywhere  nnder 
h>cal  iiifluenees  of  ^visdoni,  and  rectitude,  and  piety,  and  they  w^ere 
continually  familiar  with  an  impressive  token  of  that  high  vocation 
to  which,  as  a  nation,  tliey  had  been  summoned,  as  well  as  of  the 
work  and  the  soleimi  responsibilities  that  were  involved  m  it. 

We  think  that  this  outline  i)f  the  Jilosaie  polity,  which  represents 
its  institutions  as  they  were  meant  to  be  cndjodied  in  the  people's 
lives  and  in  theii*  histoiy,  justiJies  the  expectation  winch  oiu*  con- 
sideration of  its  place  and  purpose  led  us  to  entertain.  We  see  that 
every  condition  of  national  ^velfare  which  wise  theory"  has  ever  con- 
templated, or  wincb  in  happy  experience  has  been  found  salutary,  was 
included  in  tbe  Hebrew  constitution.  Securities  against  the  evils 
that  might  naturally  spring  up  in  the  midst  of  such  a  people,  and 
laws  by  which  their  existence  \\\  every  department  mi^lit  be  happily 
developed,  were  provided.  In  that  I'epresentative  and  central  terri- 
tory, in  the  hves  of  tbat  typal  nation,  the  ideal  of  human  existence,  in 
its  individual,  and  domestic,  and  political  aspects,  w^as  thus  meant  to 
l>e  embodied.  And  though  the  design  was  frustrated,  yet  the  delinea- 
tion of  it  in  those  statutory  portions  of  the  Pentuteuch  on  which  we 
have  been  dwelling,  surely  demands  the  careful  stuily  of  legislators 
and  of  statesmen  in  regard  to  the  emeigencies  of  our  society.  We 
may  here  repeat,  with  regard  to  the  statutes  of  the  Jews,  words  that 
have  been  emphatically  uttered  concerning  their  histoiy,  anil  say  that 
the  legislation  of  the  Hebrew^s  "  contains  inilications  of  the  i^emedy  iis 
well  as  of  the  disease  [of  our  national  life],  and  that  110 ton,  who  w^as 
no  mean  statesman  in  a  day  when  men  had  to  show  what  was  really 
in  them,  and  who  had  no  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  wdiat  the  ancients 
could  teach  us  of  legislative  wisdom,  was  [in  this  re-^pect  too]  right 
when  he  asserted  ('  Paradise  Regained,'  book  iv.)  of  the  Jewish  books, 
that— 

'  In  tliL-m  ia  pliLinest  taug!it  and  eAsieat  Icamt 
Whit  makes  a  natioii  liappy  and  koepa  it  io.*  " 

Nor  is  this  a  new  view  of  the  Hebrew  jurispnidence.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  reason  to  believe  that  both  the  provisions  and  the 
principles  of  the  M(jsaic  code  were  adopted  by  many  ancient  legislators, 
aufl  that,  from  tliem  and  through  their  means,  numerous  peculiarities 
in  the  structure  of  our  modem  institutions  w^hich  coincide  with  the 
Jewish  statutes,  have  been  derived  This  "influence  of  the  Jlosaic 
code  on  subserpient  legislation  *'  has  been  traced,  with  some  minute- 
ness, in  the  WTjrk  of  Mr,  Marsden  on  this  subject.  '*  llurtlly  any 
historical  fact,"  he  says,  "  rests  upon  more  solid  foundation  than  that 
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the  most  celeVirat^d  nations  and  lawgivers  of  antiquity  borrowed 
many  of  tlicir  wisest  institutions  from  the  laws  of  Moses."  He  has 
copiously  illusti-uted  tliis  statement,  in  the  instance  of  the  Kgyptian 
and  of  tlie  CSreek  and  Eoman  codes,  and  has  traced  the  coincidence  in 
question  in  the  judicial  systems  of  modern  Europe,  and  especially  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  institutions.  He  specially  points  out  the  resem- 
blance of  %vlncli  he  spenks,  as  it  is  seen  in  the  various  degrees  of  guilt 
which  tlie  Jewish  legislator  assiu^iiud  to  liomicide.     Tims  he  savs. — 

"  ITie  sanctity  of  human  life  was  guarded  with  stringent  precautions,  the 
infriiijj[einent  of  which  wsls  jealously  \andicated  in  the  punishment  of  the 
ulfendcr.  .  .  .  Wilt'id  ivinrder  was  punished  capitally  Accidental 
death  is  jiunished  with  hauLslanenL  "Where  death  wa^j  occasioned  by  negli- 
gence of  prccautirms  which  are  prescribed  hy  the  !Mo8aic  laws,  the  oflfender 
Tendered  himself  ha1>le  to  cajiital  punislmicnt.  For  instiince,  where  a  man 
built  a  lioiise  and  neglected  to  put  a  1>iittlement  tc»  the  n>o£  Upon  the 
other  hmid,  imder  certam  cireimiatani-e^,  blofKisbed  is  excused  by  the 
Jewish  hiws.  But,  both  in  the  de;j^cs  of  guilt  Uj  %vhiclL  punishment  was 
awarded,  and  iu  the  circum^ances  under  wliich  the  punishment  was 
rt^tted,  it  will  be  seen  thot  the  Heljrcw  laws  have  been  closely  imitated  by 
the  earliest  iuatitutions  of  antiquity^  and  tliat  most  of  the  judiciiU  systems  of 
Eurojie  have  avowedly  adopted  thcnL" — I  influence  o/^Iomic  Code,  ^'c,  chap.  \L 

"The  laws  relatinj^'  t"  the  Cities  of  Hefuf^'e,  and  of  the  right  of  aven^png 
hlooilshcd,  havtj  also  left  many  traces  of  tlicir  adoi>tion  in  provisions  cx^n- 
ceriiiiig  chance -medley  and  hoiuieidc.  Tlie  punish  aient  of  false  witness, 
by  inflictiuj^'  on  tho  criminal  a  punishment  corrcBpondlu^'  with  the  conse- 
quence of  Im  iH^rjury,  is  amither  sinj^mlar  instance  of  the  strictness  with 
wliich  the  principles  c»f  the  Mosaic  laws  were  copied  ly  tin-  legislators  of 
antiquity.  The  same  observation  ai>[>hes  to  the  distiiietioii  olisen^ed  in  the 
(ireek  and  lioman  institutions,  concerning  the  riyht  to  slay  a  thief  hy  night, 
wlitn  in  the  daytime  it  Wiis  only  lawfid  in  scK-defence." — /6/J., cha]i.  xii. 

In  further  illustration  of  this  agreement  between  the  Jewish 
statutes  and  those  of  ancient  nations,  our  author  also  remarks, — 

"ihiny  resend>linces  may  Im?  traced  between  the  Ejii^yptians  and  the  Jews, 
not  only  in  the  ininciple^  U]ion  which  justice  was  administered,  but  in  the 
manner  in  wliich  the  laws  were  executed.  In  this  respect^  the  office  of  their 
kings  and  the  functions  of  tbcir  supreme  tribunals  furnish  a  comparison,  the 
accordance  of  wliich  can  scarcely  Ije  accounted  for  by  chance.  The  same 
remark  is  singularly  applicaljle  to  the  supreme  courts  of  the  Greeks,  whose 
original  constitution  appears  to  ha%^e  been  fianied  very  much  in  conformity 
with  the  judicial  system  of  the  Jews.  ...  In  the  patriai-clml  times, 
the  elders  or  beads  of  tribes  appear  to  liave  exercised  magisterial  functions. 
Ifeforc  the  tune  of  Moses  we  read  of  no  BU|)reme  council  of  the  nation. 
iNor  is  any  mention  made  of  suhordrnate  officers,  .  .  •  until  he 
appointed  judges  of  tens,  of  fifties,  of  liundreds,  and  of  thousands,  Tliis 
arrangement  .  .  .  appe^irs  to  have  l>ecn  the  mo^Iel  of  our  counties, 
hundred.s,  and  tithings.  Some  of  our  legal  antiquaries  have  supposed,  uot 
withuut  good  reason,  tliat  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  eonstitution  of  sheriffs  in 
counties,  bundreders  or  eentgmves  in  Imndredt^,  and  deciners  in  decinarics, 
were  intrmluced  by  King  Alircd  from  the  institutions  of  Mose^  '*  (p.  270), 
His  'dooms'  are  prefaced  with  a  Saxon  translation  of  the  Hebrew  laws;  and 
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tliey  are  followed  hy  theso  memoiable  woi(l8,^*T!)eBe  are  the  ilooma  which 
the  Almighty  God  himself  spake  loito  Mose^*,  and  coinmamled  him  to  keep ; 
and  after  The  Oiily-begotteii  Son  of  the  Lord  our  God,  tlmt  is,  our  Stiviour 
Jesiis  Christ,  came  on  earth,  He  said  that  He  came  not  to  break  nor  to 
forbid  tliese  comnmTidnient^H,  but  until  all  good  to  increase  them.  I  then, 
Alfrei!  King,  gatben-ed  thea^  together,  and  commanded  many  of  them  to  be 
\mtteii,     .     .     /" 


Other  illustrations  of  the  same  kind  will  be  found  in  Jlr.  ^^farsden's 
work,  the  valuL'  of  ^vbic■ll  avouM  have  beeu  largely  increased,  if  lie 
had  employed  as  much  pains  in  the  an-angement  of  bis  niaterirda 
as  he  lias  evidently  bestowed  on  the  work  of  collecting  them.  Tlie 
widely  extended  deference  which  he  shows  was  given  to  the  Hebrew 
enactments,  fnlly  justifies  that  impression  of  their  excellence  wdiich 
must  be  produced  in  all  w)lo  impartially  and  thoughtfully  examine 
them.  And  does  it  not  cast  a  v^aliiable  light  on  those  assertions 
of  tlie  w^orld-wide  mission  of  the  Jew^s,  wdiieh  seem  to  accoiMl  so 
perfectly  with  their  representative  diameter  and  with  the  typal 
structure  and  central  position  of  their  tenitory  ?  Moses  emphatically 
told  them  that  the  wisdom  of  their  la w^s  would  make  them  the  objects 
of  admimtion  among  every  people  wdio  heard  of  them.  "  Behold,"  he 
says,  **  I  have  taught  you  statutes  and  judgments,  even  as  the  Lord  my 
Ciod  commanded  me.  Keep  therefore  and  do  them ;  for  this  is  your 
w  isdom  and  your  tinderstanding  in  the  sight  of  the  nations,  which 
shall  hear  all  these  statutes,  and  say,  Surely  this  great  nation  is  a  wise 
and  understanding  people," 

We  think  this  harmony,  betokening  its  Divine  origin,  will  be 
acknowledged  by  every  one  wdio  gives  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
that  our  examination  of  this  portion  of  Holy  Scripture  justifies  and 
further  confirnis  tliat  impression  of  the  plenary  significance  of  the 
sacred  writings,  upon  wdiich  we  dwelt  at  the  outset  of  this  paper. 
These  pages  of  the  inspired  volume,  too,  are  luminous;  and  they  have 
evidently  lieen  made  so  by  light  from  heaven.  They  are  **prulitable 
for  teaching,  and  for  instruction  in  righteousness:"  they  have  been 
**  written  for  onr  learning/'  iloreover,  they  cast  light  around  thenn 
We  have  seen  tliis  illustrated  in  the  case  of  those  declarations  con- 
cerning the  scope  and  purport  of  the  mission  of  the  elect  people ;  and 
the  same  light  also  brings  into  fuller  clearer  view  the  import  of  some  of 
the  prophecies  concerning  the  Jewish  people  in  their  future  history ; 
as,  for  example,  w^here  we  are  told  tliat  **  nations  will  come  to  their 
Hght,  and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  their  rising;'*  and  that  "liWng 
w^aters  shall  go  out  from  Jerusalem  [for  tlie  refreshment  and  healing  of 
the  peoples],  half  of  them  towards  the  Eastern  Sea,  and  half  of  them 
tow^ards  the  Western  Sea;  in  summer  and  in  winter  slndl  it  be;'* 
and  '*  the  wealth  of  all  the  nations  roimd  about  shall  be  gathered 
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together,  gold,  and  silver,  and  apparel,  in  great  abundance,"  in  the 
sacred  territory. 

Here,  however,  we  touch  upon  a  wide  subject,  which  at  present  we 
have  neither  space  nor  leisure  to  pursue  with  the  attention  which 
should  be  bestowed  on  it.  It  may,  however,  be  very  profitably  urged 
on  the  regards  of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  predictive 
portions  of  Holy  Writ.  For  it  would  connect  their  expectations  of 
the  future  more  practically  wdth  the  incumbent  duties  of  the  days 
now  present,  and  passing  over  us ;  and  show,  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
dictions of  Scripture,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  those  portions  of  it 
which  we  have  been  here  concerned  with,  that  the  best  defence  of  the 
Bible  is  found  in  its  intelligent  and  practical  interpretation;  that 
in  showing  its  close  and  detailed  and  its  benign  connection  with  the 
realities  of  our  daUy  life,  we  are  fumisliing  the  most  impressive 
evidence  that  it  has  indeed  been  written  by  "holy  men  of  God,  who* 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  The  Holy  Ghost." 

G.  S.  Dbew. 


THE  POETICAL  FEELING  FOR  EXTERNAL 

NATURE. 


TO  those  who  have  studied  history  with  care,"  ^vrottj  Gustave 
Plfi Tithe,  '*  the  chrmiolog}^  of  thoughts  and  feelings  is  not  less 
evident  tliirn  tliat  of  events/*  In  this  sentence  is  tonched  the  key- 
note of  a  portion  of  inquiry  and  specnlation  much  dwelt  on  in  recent 
years.  The  hi.st  century,  tired  of  tlie  existing  state  of  things,  full  of 
feverish  dreams,  and  possessed  hy  a  vague  idea  of  liuman  perfectihility, 
expended  its  imaginative  power  in  ideal  theories  of  tlie  past,  and 
visionary  hopes  of  a  near  approaching  future.  To  tliese  have  suc- 
ceeded, with  ns,  patient  endeavours  to  interpret  the  lustory  of  that  past, 
and  a  conviction,  which  frees  ns  fTom  enthusiasm  while  it  encourages 
ns  to  toil,  that  there  has  hcen  a  I'cal  education  of  tlie  human  race  con- 
ducted slowly  hut  steaddy,  hy  which  '*  tJio  thoughts  of  men  am 
widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns/'  and  which  is  still  in  progress. 
Education,  however,  is  not  merely  a  cidture  of  the  intellect,  and 
accoi-dingly  we  can  trace  also  a  moral  culture  of  mankiud,  througli 
which  the  true  principles  of  our  nature  are  drawn  out,  and  tlie  rude 
motives  of  action  proper  to  the  cldld,  transfoinied  into  the  fine  lK>nonr, 
the  thoughtfid  sympathy,  and  the  serious  sense  of  duty  jiroper  to  the 
man.  But  this  is  not  all.  In  tlie  passage  from  childhood  to  roan- 
hood,  not  only  h  the  intellect  expanded,  not  only  is  the  moral  nature 
taught  to  listen  to  and  interpret  its?If ;  new  feelings  come  into  play, 
and  old  feelmga  are  refined  and  deepened,  placed  upon  firmer  founda- 
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tioDS,  ^lul  modified  by  contributions  from  or  relations  to  those  parts  of 
our  nature  which  are  receiving  development  from  day  to  day.  And 
so  it  has  been  with  the  human  race.  Just  as  "  the  thoughts  of  men 
are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns,"  just  as  there  have  l^een 
indisputable  extensions  of  men's  intellectual  horizon  and  discoveries  of 
unvoyaged  seas  and  continents  in  the  world  of  speculation  and  science, 
so  from  age  to  age  have  there  been  deepenings  and  retreatings  of  the 
emotional  horizon,  and  new  territories  opened  in  the  world  of  literature 
and  art.  Even  the  most  primitive  feelings  of  our  nature  are  not  the 
same  they  once  w^ere.  Old  men  are  still  venerable — as  they  were 
when  Homer  sang,  and  wives  are  dear,  and  children  a  light  of  homes. 
Yet,  putting  all  else  aside,  it  is  certain  that  the  reception  into  the 
<reneml  heart  of  one  assurance, — the  assurance  of  immortality, — ^has 
modified  even  these  simple  home  affections  in  a  material  way. 
Children  are  no  longer  so  passionately  desired,  and  clung  to  as  the 
means  of  gaining  the  semblance,  at  least,  of  a  perpetuity  of  earthly 
life  and  powder ;  but  we  look  into  the  face  of  a  little  child  with  a  i>ure 
joy  and  a  tender  dread  unknown  to  the  old  world :  grief  for  tlie  newly 
lost  is  still  cruel,  but  we  sorrow  not  as  those  who  have  no  hope  :  love 
that  was  strong  as  death  is  stronger  now,  even  more  than  words  will 
tell. 

In  the  history  of  emotions,  few  chapters  to  us  of  the  present  day 
would  be  more  interesting  than  that  on  the  poetical  feeling  for  external 
nature :  but  it  is  a  chapter  that  is  yet  unwritten.  Perpetually  self- 
repeating  have  been  the  phenomena  of  dawning  and  sunset,  day  and 
ni'^ht,  seedtime  and  harvest,  summer  and  winter,  while  no  two  genera- 
tions have  looked  at  them  in  precisely  the  same  way.  They  are 
elementary  and  simple ;  but  in  tlieir  very  simplicity,  in  the  fact  that 
the  pleasures  tliey  afford  are  not  artificial,  constructed  pleasures,  lies 
their  inexhaustible  fulness  of  meaning  and  delight.  Wordsworth  was 
thinking  how  "  the  earth  al)ideth  for  ever  "  when  he  wrote  in  his  beau- 
tiful sonnet  to  Twilight, — 

*'  Thus  (lid  the  waters  gleam,  Uio  mountains  lower, 
To  the  rude  Briton,  when  in  wolf-skin  vest, 
Here  roving  wild,  he  laid  him  down  to  rest 
On  the  bare  rock,  or  through  a  leafy  bower 
Looked  ere  his  eyes  were  closed." 

But  he  partly  forgot  that  "  one  generaticm  passeth  away,  and  another 
generation  cometh,"  in  a  deeper  sense  than  that  of  mere  living  and 
dying.  The  rude  Briton  did  iiot  see  the  same  vision  which  Woixls- 
worlh  l)eheld.     Wordsworth  has  himself  taught  us  that — 

"  Minds  that  hare  nothing  to  confer 
Find  little  to  perceive." 

And  just  in  propoition  as  the  vast  confen-ing  power  of  Wordsworth's 
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mind  diflered  fmin  tliat  of  tlie  Briton,  so  ilid  Iiis  pcrceiYiiig  capacity. 
There  are  a  tlioiisand  things  M'hicli  Ave  see,  and  from  Avliich  we  claim 
delight,  which  to  our  ancestors  were  either  invisible,  or  regarded  with 
hoiTor  or  aversion.  If  the  author  of  "The  Seasons  "  liad  been  horn  a 
few  centuries  earlier,  when  poets  were  writing  Eoiaances  of  the  Itose 
nnd  Lancelots  of  the  Lake,  but  one  of  his  four  books  could  have  been 
wTitten.  All  the  year  round,  at  that  happy  period,  tlie  poets*  calendar 
recorded  spring.  The  birds  never  ceased  to  make  melody  nor  the 
flowers  to  blossom.  "  Except  on  Friday  and  the  vigils  of  the  great 
liolidays,  Lancelot  bore  always,  winter  and  summer,  a  chaplet  of  fresli 
roses  on  his  head."*  Xo  trouvere  ever  enjiiyed  a  winter  morning's 
walk,  any  more  tlian  he  ever  enjoyed  **  the  cups  that  cheer  but  not 
inebriate."  But  more  recent  than  the  discovery'  of  winter  has  Vieen  tlie 
discovery  of  mountains.  Vast  yirotuberances  of  the  earth  were  indeed 
long  since  Ioiotrti  to  exist,  but  the  word  mountain  meant  at  one  time 
something  ut^ly  and  repulsive,  afterwards  something  *'  [ueturesque  " 
and  terrible  if  ap{>roachcd  too  near,  and  now  it  means  something  full 
of  a  strange  wonder  and  glor}-,  which  makes  the  heart  leap  up  with 
joy,  and  yet  controls  its  beatu^gs, — something  which  has  made  us  feel 
that  the  beauty  of  tbe  plain,  in  coraimrLs^in,  is  sensual  and  timorous, 
like  the  beauty  of  a  slave.'f'  The  beef  and  mutton  of  Derbyshire 
would  requin?  to  be  very  good,  Viator  thought,  in  Cotton's  C(jntinuation 
of  the  "  Complete  Angler/*  to  make  amends  lor  the  ill  landscape  about 
the  Dove.  If  the  hills  coidd  only  be  got  out  of  the  way,  it  would  be 
so  much  improved !  About  thuty  years  later,  however,  Berkeley 
woidd  have  made  light  of  the  "high,  blc^ik,  and  craggy"  hiUs  of 
Derbyshire,  "  Green  fields  and  flowery  meadows  and  pm*ling  sti-^aims 
are  nowhere  m  such  perfection  as  in  England  ;  .  .  .  but  to  enable 
a  man  to  descrilie  rocks  and  preLi[aces,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
he  pass  the  Alps,*'  Yes,  for  Berkeley  had  himself  been  carried  in  an 
open  chair  over  Mount  Cenis,  "  one  of  the  most  difhcidt  and  formid- 
able parts  of  the  Alps  that  is  ever  past  over  by  mortal  men,"  and 

♦  Siinte-B«UTe,  '*  Portmita  litteraire«,"  vol.  iu,  p-  107. 

t  So  Robert  Browning  in  "  The  EngliEhmiui  in  Italy.'*  It  is  pcrMps  wortb  contniBting 
a  pUBaage  from  Addison  with  the  description  of  mountains  in  thiB  povm : — *'  We  ore  quickly 
tirod  with  looking  tii>on  Hilla  and  Valleys^  where  cTerytMng  is  fixt  and  settled  in  the  same 
Place  and  Poatnre,  but  find  our  TBoughtfl  a  little  agitated  and  relieved  at  tbe  Sight  of  rticb 
Objects  as  are  ever  in  Motion,  and  sliding  away  from  beneath  the  Eye  of  the  Beholder.'* — 
iSpeciatorf  No.  412. 

"  Oh»  those  mountains,  their  infinite  moTcmont! 

Still  moving  with  you ; 
For  f'ver  some  new  head  and  breast  of  them 

Thrusts  into  view 
To  observe  the  mtruder ;  you  sec  it 

If  quickly  you  turn, 
And,  before  tbey  efic&po  you,  suiprifiO  them," 
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there  he  found  rocks  that  are  "  steep  enough  to  cause  the  heart  of  the 
most  valiant  man  to  melt  within  him,"  and  there  he  broke  his  sword. 
Ids  watch,  and  his  snuffbox.  So  he  wTites  to  Pope  and  Prior ;  and 
Pope  certainly,  hut  not  for  want  of  mountains  in  England,  did  not 
succeed  in  describing  "rocks  and  precipices:"*  the  truth  being  that 
Pope  (for  whom  our  admiration  is  sincere  and  great)  was  born  too 
soon  to  see  a  mountain,  and  would  not  have  found  one  had  he  lived 
at  EydaL  Nay,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  if  one  delightful  household  had 
been  transported  some  night  from  Obiey  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
lakes,  next  morning  Cowper  would  have  sighed  with  a  tender  regret 
for  the  wilderness  at  Weston  (the  only  vast  \sdldernes8  in  which  the 
sociable  poet  would  really  have  cared  for  a  lodge),  for  Mr.  Throck- 
morton's chestnut  avenue,  and  "  a  field  one  side  of  which  formed  a 
terrace,  and  the  otlier  was  planted  with  poplars,  at  whose  feet  ran  the 
Ouse,  that  I  used  to  account  a  little  Paradise."  "The  best  image 
which  the  world  can  give  of  Paradise,"  writes  Mr.  Buskin,  "  is  in  the 
slope  of  the  meadows,  orchards,  and  cornfields  on  the  sides  of  a  gi-eat 
Alp,  with  its  purple  rocks  and  eternal  snows  above." 

Yet  let  us  not  flatter  ourselves.     The  education  of  our  senses  has 
only  begun.     We  do  not  yet  see  many  things;  we  can  recognise 
things  by  a  mark  or  two,  without  seeing  them,  sufficiently  for  our 
getting  and  S2)ending  purposes.     We  have  learned  some  few  element- 
ar}'  facts  of  nature,  because  we  have  been  taught  to  look  at  them,  or 
because,  on  some  happy  morning  for  a  moment,  when  we  were  alone, 
our  eyes  were  opened,  and  we  saw.     We  hear,  when  we  are  not  too  deaf 
throiigli  sellish  anxiety  or  ])ri(lo,  and  when  our  passions  and  vanities 
are  not  too  noisy,  some  of  tlu;  forte  passages  in  the  symj^hony  of  the 
world;  Ijut  liow  small  a  fragment  of  the  symphony  these  constitute, 
those  who  have  heard  most  of  it  best  know.     Not  every  one,  indeed, 
is  callable  of  vigonr  of  observation  in  a  hip^h  degree,  but  obvious  facts 
should  be,  and  at  some  future  time  will  be,  familiar  to  all.     This  is 
still  far  from  being  the  case.     Xo  person  surely  can  have   looked 
many  times  at  water — a  lake,  a  ([uietly  nmning  river,  or  a  Avood- 
land   ])Ool, — without    having    had    opportunities   of   witnessing    the 
phenomenon   of   "  intennipted    reflection," — the    reflection   of    some 
object,  a  tree  suppose,  a  portion  of  which  is  effaced  by  a  breeze.     Yet 
IVlr.  llamerton,  who  has  set  a  good  example  to  all  studious  observers 
in  making  puljlic  the  contents  of  his  "Liber  Memorialis,'*  Amtes, — 

"  1  was  solemnly  warned  by  a  dealer  never  to  introduce  interrupted  re- 
tloction  in  any  ])icture,  because,  as  he  assm-ed  me  on  the  strength  of  a  long 

*  One  important  observation  Pope  made— which  has  never  been  reversed — that  moun- 
tains are  broader  at  the  base  than  tlie  summit : — 

**  Ilero  \Oicre  the  mountains,  lessening  aj  they  rise. 
Lose  the  low  voles,  and  stcul  into  the  skies." 
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experience,  such  phenomena  always  lessened  the  saleableness  of  landscapes, 
as  people  could  not  understand  them." 

The  truth  is,  we  have  as  yet  rather  begun  to  fed  that  there  is 
around  us  a  world  of  wonder  and  beauty  than  actually  to  see  it.  It 
is  in  the  preparation  for  seeing  Nature,  in  the  willingness  to  learn 
from  her,  the  confidence  in  her  teacliing,  and  that  receptive  percep- 
tion, that  wise  passiveness,  proi)er  to  the  poet  rather  than  the  painter, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  our  chief  general  progress.  But  what  we 
anticipate  is,  that  the  results  of  active  observation,  the  laborious,  self- 
conscious  analysis  of  the  appearances  of  the  world,  will  after  sufiScient 
time  become  the  inherited  possession  of  all  men,  and  will  form  a  new 
and  wider  basis  for  that  effortless  perception,  with  all  its  emotional  syn- 
theses, in  which  lies  the  secret  of  the  poetical  representation  of  nature. 

In  its  simplest  fonn  the  poetical  feeling  for  nature  is  a  sublimate 
of  many  elements,  intellectual,  emotional,  sensuous ;  it  is  not  so  much 
a  feeling  which  belongs  to  any  special  organ  of  spiritual  sensibility, 
a«5  the  whole  vital  movement  of  our  being  when  turned  in  a  particular 
direction ;  and  it  is  tremulous  to  almost  every  influence  that  in  any 
way,  physically  or  mentally,  affects  us.  It  grows  with  our  growth, 
passes  from  mood  to  mood  as  the  eye  becomes  active  and  observant 
or  passive  and  receptive,  follows  the  alterations  of  our  moral  charac- 
ter (so  that,  from  seeing  and  loving  what  Angelico  loved  and  saw,  we 
may  bring  ourselves  to  see  only  such  things  as  were  the  troubled 
delight  of  Salvator  Rosa's  eye),  receives  a  gleam  or  shade  from  every 
joy  or  sorrow  we  experience,  and  is  not  quite  the  same  at  any  two 
periods  of  our  lives.  Never  were  days  more  closely  "  bound  each  to 
each  by  natural  piety"  than  those  of  Wordsworth.  The  rainbow  at 
which  his  heart  leaped  up  in  childhood  never  became  to  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  dictionary  definition,  a  meteoric  phenomenon  in  which  the 
sun's  rays  are  separated  into  the  colours  of  the  prismatic  spectrum ; 
yet  the  apparition  came  and  went  at  one  time  with  the  glory  and 
freshness  of  a  dream,  which  partly  faded  away.  Wordsworth's  love 
of  nature,  while  to  his  boy's  heart  and  senses  the  blinding  gladness 
of  life  was  overmasteringly  strong,  and  at  a  later  period,  when  he  was 
tjT^unnized  over  by  the  mere  organic  pleasure  of  sight,  little  resembled 
the  spiritual  communion  with  nature  of  his  later  years,  so  calm  and 
yet  so  rapturous — so  full  of  passion  and  yet  so  full  of  thought.  Still, 
numberless  as  are  the  forms  which  this  feeling  assumes,  we  discern 
after  a  while  certain  great  typical  forms  among  them,  which  it  is 
possible  to  study  with  some  hope  of  arriving  at  the  chief  causes  of 
their  differences.     Such  a  study  we  would  at  present  in  part  attempt. 

In  part ;  for  many  of  the  most  important  of  these  causes  it  is  not 
our  intention  to  investigate.  Let  the  reader  consider  how  the  feeling 
for  external  nature  is  modified  by  the  differences  of  individual  oigani- 
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zation,  physical  and  mental ;  by  tlie  different  cliamcteristics  of  races ; 
by  the  influence  of  climates, — a  climate  in  wliich  each  moming 
i^news  the  bridal  pomps  of  the  earth  and  sky,  or  one  in  wliich  the 
years,  before  they  are  ver}-  old,  if  we  i*eckon  fi*om  their  birth  in 
spring,  are  mined  with  rains  and  snow ;  of  a  soil  teeniing  with  life, 
and  giving  birth,  with  unassisted  throes,  to  a  monstrous  vegetation, 
or  of  one  in  which  every  daisy  is  as  a  pearl,  and  the  furrows  must 
be  settled  with  anxious  hands :  let  him  consider  the  influence  of 
social  and  political  conditions;*  of  periods  when  the  atmosphere  is 
one  of  sorrow,  and  others  when  it  is  one  of  joy ;  the  influence  of  times 
of  war  and  times  of  peace,  of  city  and  country  life,  of  art,  of  travel, 
and  much  more  that  he  will  think  of ;  and  then  he  will  be  able  to 
diminish  what  we  have  to  say  to  its  true  proportion  in  reference  to 
the  entire  subject. 

In  this  enumeration  one  capital  omission  has  been  made, — ^pliiloso- 
phical,  religious,  and  scientific  views  of  the  external  w^orld,  and  our 
relations  to  it,  which  obviously  must  affect  to  some  extent  the  feeling 
with  which  it  is  regarded.  But  do  they  affect  it  to  any  considerable 
extent  ?  Are  the  results  of  art  really  subject  to  the  influence  of  philo- 
sophical beliefs  ?  Are  we  justified  in  speaking  of  the  philosophy  of  a 
poet  or  artist  ?    We  must  try  to  give  some  answer  to  these  questions. 

Two  answers  we  find  ready  to  our  hand.  Clough  wrote  from 
Oxford  in  1838,— 

"Were  it  not  for  the  happy  notion,  that  a  man's  poetry  is  not  at  aU 
affected  by  liis  opinions,  or  indeed  charact<;r  and  mind  altogether,  I  fear  the 
'Paradise  Lost'  would  be  utterly  misaleable,  except  for  waste  pa])er,  in  the 
University." 

Tliis  is  really  the  popidar  view.  Art  is  not  supposed  to  be  the  finest 
effluence  of  the  entire  nature  of  the  artist,  but  to  be  the  ofispri ng  of 
a  special  faculty,  imagination, — the  faculty  of  giving  to  airy  notliing  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name,  which  operates  best  wdien  judgment, 
reason,  and  reflection  are  laid  to  sleep.  We  shall  say  nothing  in  reply- 
to  this,  but  must  consider  another  answer,  the  extreme  opposite  to  tlie 
popular  one,  which  has  recently  been  given  by  a  writer  of  higli 
literaiy  and  philosophical  attainments.  "  Though  it  is  not  the  power 
of  speculative  reason  alone  that  constitutes  a  poet,"  writes  Mr.  Masson, 
"  is  it  not  felt  that  the  work  of  a  poet  is  measured  by  the  amount  and 
depth  of  his  speculative  reason  ?"  By  this  Mr.  Masson  does  not  mean 
that  if  we  take  a  sounding  of  a  poet's  depth  in  the  speculative  region 
we  shall  so  obtain  a  lair  measure  of  his  depth  in  aU  other  dii-ections. 
Even  this  statennnit  would  be  indefensible.  Shelley,  for  instance, 
judged  by  the  amount  and  depth  of  his  speculative  reason,  cannot 

*  Be  Tocqucville  has  some  ingcnitus  remarks  on  the  influence  of  the  democratic  spirit 
the  feeling  for  nature.   **  Dc  la  Democratic  en  AT.^tiqize,"  vol.  3,  chap,  xvii.,  ed.  1840. 
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hold  a  place  amongst  the  great  poets  of  this  century.  Still  less  can 
Keats ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  poetry  of  Shelley  is 
food  too  ethereal,  and  that  of  Keats  too  richly  fruit-like,  to  support 
human  nature  alone.  Yet  what  a  wealth  of  beauty,  what  a  satisfying 
fulness  of  imagination,  what  a  warmth  of  colouring,  what  a  splendour 
of  life,  what  a  joy,  what  a  sadness  below  the  joy,  we  find  in  the  best 
l^oems  of  Keats  1  And  what  a  grace,  what  a  delicacy,  what  an  aerial 
loveliness,  what  a  fair}-like  tinting,  what  a  white  heat  of  intellectualized 
jiassion,  what  a  melody,  piercing  sweet,  we  find  everywhere  in  Shelley! 
"  The  good  stars  met  in  his  horoscope,  made  him  of  spirit,  fire,  and  dew." 
But  Mr.  Masson's  meaning  is,  that  the  worth  of  a  poet's  work,  "  ulti- 
mately and  on  the  whole,  is  the  worth  of  the  specidation,  the  philo- 
sophy on  which  it  rests,  and  which  entered  into  the  conception  of 
it."*  AVliat  Shelley  enjoyed  and  suffered  accordingly, — what  he  saw, 
what  he  im<agined, — are  of  slight  significance  compared  with  the 
"philosophy,"  the  "speculation"  which  entered  into  his  work.  We 
shall  measure  the  worth  of  the  best  of  his  poetry  in  this  way  only 
wlien  we  have  advanced  to  the  higher  criticism  of  those  German 
writers  who  find  cosmogonic  theories,  and  inquiries  into  psychology,  in 
the  symphonies  of  Beethoven,  and  who  urge  the  artists  of  the  j^resent 
day  to  explore  with  instrumental  music  the  field  of  history,  as  the 
great  musician  of  Bonn  explored  that  of  philosophy .f 

The  greatest  of  modem  creators  in  literature,  speaking  of  his  own 
work,  said, — 

"  *  Wilhelm  Meister'  is  one  of  the  most  incalculable  productions;  I  myself 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  the  key  to  it.  People  seek  a  central  point,  and 
that  is  hard  and  not  even  right.  I  should  think  a  rich,  manifold  life, 
brought  close  to  our  eyes,  would  be  enough  in  itself,  without  any  express 
tendency,  which,  after  all,  is  only  for  the  intellect." 

Again,  (foethe  said, — 

"  *  P'aust'  is  quite  incommensurable,  and  all  attempts  to  bring  it  nearer 
to  the  understanding  are  in  vain." 

These  sentences  are  from  the  "  Conversations  with  Eckemiann,"  and 
let  us  add  another  which  states,  with  almost  the  boldness  of  a 
paradox,  the  truth  on  this  subject: — 

"  The  conversation  now  tinned  on  *  Tasso,*  and  the  idea  which  Goethe 
had  endeavoured  to  represent  by  it.  *Idea!'  said  Goethe,  *  as  if  I  knew 
anything  about  it.  I  had  the  life  of  Tasso — I  had  my  own  life.  .  .  I 
can  tndy  say  of  my  production,  it  is  bone  of  my  homy  and  flesh  of  mu  flesh, 
.  .  .  The  only  production  of  greater  extent  in  which  I  am  conscious  of 
having  laboiued  to  set  forth  a  pervading  idea,  is  probably  *  "Wahlverwandt- 

•  These  words  occur  in  "British  Novelists;"  but  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Mosson 
measures  the  worth  of  the  poet's  and  the  novelist's  work  by  the  same  standard. 

t  See  Charles  Beauquier's  "  Philosophie  dc  la  Musique,"  pp.  100-1.  (Genner  Bailli^re, 
1866.) 
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achafben."  This  novel  has  thus  become  comprehensible  to  the  understand- 
ing; but  I  will  not  say  that  it  is  therefore  better.  I  am  rather  of  the 
opinion  that  the  more  incommensurable,  and  the  more  incomprehensible  to 
the  understanding,  a  poetic  production  is,  so  much  the  better  it  is,"  * 

Tlie  speculative  and  tlie  artistic  natures,  their  modes  of  operation, 
and  their  products,  are  in  truth  different  throughout.  The  artistic 
spirit  does  not  operate  by  analysis  and  generalization ;  it  does  not 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  flowers  by  studying  vegetable  anatomy;  it 
does  not  acquire  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  by  philosophical 
investigation ;  it  acquires  it  chiefly  by  realizing,  through  a  profound 
synii)athy  with  living  men  and  women,  and  through  the  experi- 
ence of  life,  that  large  fund  of  humanity  which  is  the  possession 
of  every  great  artistic  nature.  ^Mental  anatomy  may  be  worth  the 
dramatist's  study,  as  physical  anatomy  is  worth  the  sculptor's ;  but 
let  us  remember  that  there  were  no  anatomical  lectures  in  the  days  of 
Homer  or  of  Phidias.  As  to  the  conclusions  of  the  speculative  intel- 
lect, they  hardly  become  available  for  artistic  pur^^oses  till  they  have 
ceased  to  be  conclusions,  till  they  have  dropped  out  of  the  intellect 
into  the  moral  nature,  and  there  become  vital  and  obscure.  And 
obscure  all  great  art  is — not  with  the  j^crplexity  of  subtle  speculation, 
but  with  the  mystcr}'  of  vital  movement.  How  complex  soever  the 
character  of  some  dramatis  pcrsonn,  for  instance,  may  be,  if  it  ha«^ 
been  elaborated  in  the  intellect,  another  intellect  can  make  it  out. 
How  simple  soevxn*  it  be,  it'  the  writer  lias  made  it  his  own  liy  a  com- 
plete sympatliy,  it  is  real,  and  therefore  inexhaustibly  full  of  meaning. 
It  seems  very  easy  to  understand  Shakspere's  Celia,  or  Croethe*s 
Clarchen  or  Philina,  tliey  siiem  sueii  sim])le  ccmceptions ;  yet  we 
never  quite  c()m])r('licn(l  them,  any  more  than  Ave  do  the  simplest  real 
human  l>eing,  and  so  we  return  to  them  a^^ain  and  again,  ever  finding 
something  new.  They  are  as  clear  as  the  sea,  which  teinjits  us  to 
look  down  and  down  into  its  unresisting  depths  :  luit,  like  the  sea,  they 
are  unfathomable  by  any  eye. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  artist  ie  product, — the  work  of  art, — so  far  from 
being  measurable,  as  regards  its  worth,  by  the  specidation  wJiich 
entered  into  it,  is  far  richer  than  any  intellectual  gift  the  artist  could 
have  offered.  It  rests  not  so  much  on  any  view  of  life  (all  views  of 
life  are  unfortunately  onesided)  as  on  a  profomid  sympathy  with  life 
in  certain  individual  forms ;  and  in  ])roportion  as  the  whole  nature  of 
the  artist  is  lost  in  his  work, — his  perceptive  powers,  his  sensuous 
impulses,  his  reason,  his  imagination,  his  emotions,  his  will,  the  con- 
scious activity  and  unconscious  energy  interpenetrating  one  another, 

*  "  Conversations  of  Goethe  with  Eokcrniann,  translated  by  John  Oxenford,"  toI.  i., 
pp.  200-1,  41J-1G  ;  vol  ii.,  p.  210. 
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— will  his  work  came  forth  full,  not  of  speculation,  but  what  is  so 
much  better,  of  life,  the  open  secret  of  art.* 

Are  we  then  justified  in  speakitig  of  the  philosophy  of  a  poet. 
Yes,  certainly,  Iii  the  first  place,  the  poet  is  a  thinker,  though  not  of 
the  speculative  kind  He  has  his  views  of  life,  and  these  enter  con- 
sciously and  unconsciously  into  his  work ;  only  we  are  to  look  for 
them  there  not  as  views,  but  as  a  part  of  the  movement  of  Hfe  itself. 
Goetlie,  for  example,  was  a  tliinker  of  the  highest  order,  ami,  perhaps 
more  than  any  otlier,  X'esurues  in  himself  the  diverse  teiidencies  of 
modem  speculation.  Into  *'  Faust  *'  entered  the  quintessence  of  fift)'-- 
eight  yeai^'  exi>erience  and  meditation  of  the  greatest  modem  mind, 
and  "  Wilhelm  Meister  *'  is  fuller  of  profound  suggestion  than  moat 
of  the  treatises  on  human  nature  and  philosoiihies  of  lile.  But  the 
suggestion  is  of  that  unbrt^keii,  that  deep  and  pregnant  kind,  which 
real  ajction  and  sutferiDs;  whisper  to  whoever  has  ears  to  hear;  and  all 
his  Hfe  Goethe  had  a  disdain,  i-eniarkable  in  one  of  such  mre  intel- 
lectnrd  tolerance,  of  the  systems  and  formulas  of  philosophy.  But, 
secoiully,  it  is  a  stmnge  mistake  to  regard  the  phOosoidier  as  a  mere 
maeldne  for  the  mrmufaeture  of  systems.  Deeper  than  the  region  of 
the  ehiborative  intellect  Ues  a  region  of  active  and  moral  tendencies, 
in  wliich  we  find  tlie  main  causes  of  the  ditferences  between  one  man 
and  anotlier,  and  these  tendencies,  often  quite  as  much  as  ideas,  are 
the  material  out  of  whicli  a  man's  plulosophy  s!ia])es  itself.  Here, 
then,  we  have  right  to  compare  speculative  and  artistic  natures,  and 
separate  each  of  the  two  into  con^esponding  groups.  The  warfare  of 
thinkers  is  not  a  mere  warfare  of  iileas,  but  of  inteUectuaEzed  tend- 
encies as  well ;  and  hence  the  same  parties  that  occupied  the  field 
two  thousand  years  ago  occupy  it  to-day.  It  is  not  pure  force  of 
logic  commonly  which  compels  one  of  us  to  enter  the  porch  and 
another  to  enter  the  sty ;  more  often  we  have  some  dim,  affectionate 
reminiscence  of  antenatal  porches,  or  a  congenital  faculty  ibr  scenting 
hog-wBsh.  One  of  us  has  an  excess  of  earthy  particles  in  liis  com- 
plexion, and  he  becomes  a  materialist ;  another  is  bom  with  a  sensi- 
bility to  all  the  skiey  influences,  and  his  first  crowings  were  the 
mdhnents  of  an  idealistic  philosophy.  Zeno  can  be  understood  only 
by  the  Zeno  that  is  in  us;  and  if  he  has  expelled  Epicurus,  we  shall 
be  to  Epicurus  of  Samos  as  the  deaf  adder  which  will  not  hearken  to 

•  **  It  hM  been  long  perceived  that  in  art  all  things  sro  not  perfonncd  with  n  Ml  con- 
fldouanms ;  that  with  the  conBcioua  activity  an  uncongcious  energy  must  unite  itself;  thit 
the  perfect  union  and  reciprocal  interpenetralion  uf  the  two  \&  that  which  accompliahM 
the  higheat  in  art ;  works  wanting  this  »eal  of  uncon&cious  power  aro  recognised  by  the 
evident  want  of  a  self-sufficijig  life,  independent  of  tli«  producing  life  ;  while,  on  the  oon- 
ttary,  where  this  operates,  art  gives  to  iu  prod  nations,  togt^ther  with  the  highest  cleamesa 
of  the  understondingt  thftt  ioacrutable  reality  by  which  they  resemble  works  of  nature.*' — 
Ethtlling  on  th^  Halation  ^ticten  th$  PUuiie  Arts  and  Naturw^  p.  9. 
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the  voice  of  diarmers,  chaniiing  never  so  wisL^ly,  But  tlie  Sb^ic  or 
Epicurean,  tlic  loateriaUstic  or  idealistic  tendeiiuies,  may  exi»t  in  us, 
and  not  fiod  their  most  natural  development  in  the  intellect.  \V« 
may  be  gifted  with  active  nither  than  speculative  po\vei-s,  and  then 
these  tendencies  \vall  realize  themselves  in  a  practical  way ;  or  we 
may  be  gifted  with  an  artistic  nature,  and  then,  deriviii«j^  sustenance 
from  all  the  elements,  they  will  spring  up,  blossom,  and  bear  friiit  in 
jjoetry  and  aii. 

The  question — ^we  may  call  it,  as  we  like,  a  philosophical  ur  a  re- 
ligious rpiestion^ — tii*st  in  importance  mth  reference  to  the  feeling  for 
external  nature  is  thi^, — How  does  the  external  world  stand  related  to 
me — m  a  hostile  fir  a  friendly  way  ?  Is  it  in  itself  good  or  is  it  evil  [ 
And  are  its  intentions  with  regard  to  me  benevolent  or  the  reverse  ? 
Is  it  estranged  from  God  and  full  of  snares  for  tlie  soid  of  man,  ar  is 
it  stQl  God's  world  and  lovingly  disposed  towar^ls  ns  ?  Anil  since  it 
is  evident  that  to  the  sensiis,  the  imagination,  and  the  simple  human 
heart,  the  earth  and  sky  do  speak  lovingly,  and  receive  from  them 
a  prompt  and  joyous  response,  there  is  another  tpiestion  closely  con- 
nected. Is  the  heart  in  such  movements  as  these  to  be  trusted  or  t> 
be  suspected  ?  May  I  Mve  with  open  senses  and  a  free  spirit,  or  is  a 
higher  life  to  be  attained  by  the  renunciation  of  freedom,  even  though, 
witli  the  renunciation  of  freedom,  joy  and  beauty  disappear  ? 

AVe  cannot  do  better  herc  than  listen  to  ^I.  Saiute-Beuve  : — 

"  To  understand  and  to  love  nature,  one  must  not  be  always  intent  on 
iiiwanl    good   or  e>Hl, — incessantly    occupied   with    spiritual    self-defence, 
njoml    discipline   and    restraint.     Those    who   niiiko  a  kind   of   eoJd    and 
colourless  limbo  of  the  earthy   who  j^ee   here   niily  exile  and    a   twilight 
full  of  fear,  may  pass  through  the  world  and  pass  out  nf  it  Tivdthout  even 
perceiving,  like  Pltdoctetes  at  the  moment  of  departure,  that  the  fountains 
wem  sweet  m  this  so  long  hitter  Leumos.     Although  no  philosophical  or 
religious  drictrini^  (except  those  of  absolute  mortification  and  rL*nunciation) 
is  cojitrary  to  the  feeling'  for  nature  ;  although  in  thia  great  temple,  from 
whicli  Zeno,  Cahin^  and  Saiiit-{\>Taii  Yolimtarilj  shut  themselves  otit,  are 
many  worshippyers  from  every  n^gion, — Plato,  Lucretius,  Siiint  Basil  frr»m  thu 
depth  of  his  henuiUge  in  Pontiia,  Luther  from  the  depth  of  his  gaixlen  al 
Wittemberg  or  at  Zeibdoif,  Fenelon  the  Savoyard  vioar,  and  Oberlin, —  it 
is  true  that  the  first  condition  of  thJ^  worsliip  of  natare  seems  to  be  a  certain 
yieldingness,  a  Hght  and  trustful  surrender  of  tlie  heart  to  her,^  an  aasnranoe 
that  she  is  good,  or  at  len.^t  henceforth  pacitieil  and  purified  \  an  aasorance 
that  she  is  beneficent  and  Divine,  or  at  least  near  to  God  in  the  iiispiratioi] 
hit'athed  by  her ;  la^vful  in  lier  love-makings  ;  sacrtii  in  her  nuptials.     Witl 
Homer,  the  fii'st  of  all  painters,  it  is  whe-n  Jupiter  and  Jimo  an?  veiled  in  a 
golden  cloud  on  Ida  tlait  the  earth  bloonia  l^elow,  and  the  hyacinths  and 
itjsea  are  born.''  f 

*  We  have  fcniiid  it  imposdible  to  carry  over  into  Engliali  the  delicate  meanings  of  M, 
Sainte-BeuTe*8  IaTi^ia|;e, — **  une  eertaine  facilitt^,  im  certaia  abandon  confiant  ven  «flle.** 
t  **  Portraits  Ett^^rmires,"  rol.  ii,,  p*  111. 
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What  we  may  call  the  Puritan  theory  of  life  is  therefore  decidedly 
unfavourable  to  the  poetical  feeling  fur  external  uatmv, — mifavoiiraWe 
in  propoiiion  as  it  ai)proache3  its  highest,  its  ideal  expression.  First, 
the  earth  is  under  a  curse.  Secondly,  our  own  nature,  in  whatever  is 
truly  uatni-al,  is  to  be  suspected;  self-restraint  ami  ninrtification  take 
tile  place  of  Relf-develi>|)ment.  To  those  who  are  duly  niortiiicd  the 
world  should  be  "a  potter*s  house"  "an  old  threadbare- worn  case»" 
**  a  smoky  house/*  "  a  rotten  plaistered  world/'  *'  an  ash}^  and  dirty 
earth."  "The  earth  also  is  spotted  (like  the  face  of  a  woman  once 
beautiful,  but  now  deformed  wdth  scabs  of  leprosy)  with  thistles^ 
tlioms,  and  nmch  bari^en  wilderness/*  "The  creation  now  is  an  old, 
rotten  house  that  is  all  dropping  throngli,  and  leaning  on  one  side " 
The  roses  and  lilies  are  made  *' vanity-sick'*  by  the  sin  of  man,  yet  so 
abandoned  ai^  we  (who  even  when  children  were  '*  young  vipers,  and 
infinitely  more  hateful  than  vipei^s'*).  that  they  can  seduce  us  to  look 
on  them  with  pleixsure  through  '*our  two  clay  windows,"  'Hhese 
cursed  eyes  of  ours/*  *  This  disagreeable  vrnio  of  quotations  we  owe 
to  the  scrutiny  of  seventeenth  century  theolog)^  by  a  writer  who, 
however  insensible  to  the  stern  loveliness  and  nioml  greatness  of 
the  Puritan  spirit,  did  not^  we  lielieve,  niisinteiin-et  its  tendency  to 
asceticism.  And  the  force  of  these  quotations  is  much  increased, 
when  we  consider  that  there  is  nothing  merely  casual  or  personal 
in  them,  when  we  consider  their  consistency  speculatively  with  the 
doctrines  on  which  the  asceticism  rested,  and  practically  with  the 
entile  Puritan  conduct  of  life. 

Such  are  the  thoughts  which  Protestant  '^Titers  have  expressed: 
yet  essentially  rrotestiintism,  enlarging  as  it  does  the  law-making 
power  of  the  individual,  is  favourable  to  that  recognition  of  the 
natural  rights  of  the  heait  which  Luther,  our  chief  of  men,  illustrated 
l)y  his  life  and  did  not  scruple  to  embody  with  German  plainness 
of  speech  in  a  famous  proverb.  lUit  let  us  compare,  in  reference  to 
the  feeling  for  external  nature,  with  the  Puritan  spirit  the  spirit 
of  another  asceticism, — <jjic  founded  not  on  theological  doctrine,  but 
on  an  enthusiastic  piety,  and  a  passion  of  benevolence* 

Eonaventura  writes : — 

*^  Who  rjm  funn  si  ri>ncej)tion  of  the  fon'our  smd  the  love  of  Franr]&,  tlie 
fiieud  of  Christ]  Yrm  wrmld  have  sfiid  that  he  was  burnt  np  hy  the  Divin*? 
love,  lik*^  charcoal  m  the  flanies.  As  often  as  his  thc^iights  were  tlirect/cd  to 
thirf  8ul>jet't,  lie  was  excited  as  if  the  churds  c:»f  his  mvl  had  het-n  touched 
hy  the  i4e^:'tnim  of  an  inward  voice.  Dut  a^  all  lower  ailcctiouB  elevated 
him  to  this  love  of  thi^  Suprt^ni^,  he  yielded  hira.>elf  to  the  admiration  of  every 
creature  which  Gml  had  iVirnied  ;  and  from  the  8imimit  of  tins  oK**ervatoTy 
of  dehghts,  he  watched  the  causes  of  all  things  m  they  unfolded  themselves 

•  The  '*  jroutig  vipers  '*  extract  is  from  Jonathaa  Edwards.  For  tho  rest  iee  Buckle* j 
**  EijJtoiy  of  Civiiizfttioii,"  voL  ii.,  iiote«»  pp.  388-9, 
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under  living  forms.  Among  the  beautiful  objects  of  nature  he  selected  the 
most  lovely ;  and  in  the  forms  of  created  tlungs  he  sought  out  'with  ardour 
whatever  appeared  especially  captivating ;  rising  from  one  beauty  to  another 
as  by  a  ladder,  with  which  he  scaled  to  the  highest  and  the  most  glorious." 

All  creatures  seemed  to  Francis  to  possess  "  a  portion  of  the  Di\Tne 
principle  by  which  he  himself  existed," — 

"  Doves  were  his  especial  favourites.  He  gathered  them  into  his  convents, 
laid  them  in  his  bosom,  taught  them  to  eat  out  of  his  hand,  and  pleased 
himself  with  talking  of  them  as  so  many  chaste  and  faithful  brethren  of  the 
Order.  In  the  lark  which  sprang  up  before  his  feet,  he  saw  a  Minorite 
Sister,  clad  in  the  Franciscan  colour,  who,  like  a  true  Franciscan,  despised 
the  earth,  and  soared  towards  heaven  with  thanksgivings  for  her  simple  diet 
.  .  .  His  own  voice  rose  with  that  of  the  nightingale  in  rural  vespers  ; 
and  at  the  close  of  their  joint  thanksgiving,  he  praised,  and  fed,  and  blessed 
his  fellow-worshipper."  * 

And  let  us  hear,  in  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  translation,  some  verses 
of  the  Ganticum  Solis  ; — 

"  C)  most  liigh  Almighty,  good  Lord  God,  to  Thee  belong  praise,  glory, 
and  all  blessing. 

"  Praised  be  my  Lord  God  with  all  his  creatures  ;  and  specially  our 
brother  the  sun,  who  brings  us  the  day,  and  who  brings  us  the  light  :  fair  is 
he,  and  shining  with  a  very  great  splendour  :  0  Lord,  he  signifies  to  us  Thee ! 

"  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  sister  the  moon,  and  for  the  stars,  the  which 
He  has  set  clear  and  lovely  in  heaven. 

"  Praised  T)e  my  Lord  for  our  brother  the  wind,  and  for  air  and  cloud,  and 
all  weather,  by  the  which  Thou  upholdest  in  life  all  creatures. 

"  Praised  by  me  Lord  for  our  sister  water,  who  is  very  serviceable  unto 
us,  and  humble,  and  precious,  and  clean. 

"  I^miscd  by  mo  Lord  for  our  brother  firo,  through  whom  Thou  givcst  us 
liglit  in  the  darkness ;  and  he  is  bright  and  pleasant,  and  vury  luight^'  and 
strong. 

"  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  mother  the  earth,  the  which  doth  sustain 
and  keep  us,  and  bringcth  forth  divers  fruits  of  many  colours,  and  grass," 

There  is  what  Mr.  Arnold  might  call  "  natural  magic "  in  the 
epithets  here  descriptive  of  our  brother  fire — ''  e  ello  ^  belle,  e  jocondo 
e  robustissimo  e  forte." 

Let  us  then  suppose  that  we  approach  Nature  (we  can  hardly  help 
falling  into  this  personification)  with  a  trustful,  unclouded  spirit, 
assured  that  she  is  loving  and  good :  tlie  next  question  is  this — Is  she 
noble  ?  What  kind  of  love  has  she  to  give  us  ?  And  the  answer  is — 
Slie  will  be  noble  or  not  as  you  have  the  heart  to  understand  her. 
Slie  will  give  you  the  love  that  you  desire. 

In  other  words,  the  feeling  for  nature  may  be  either  what  we  may 
call  the  Epicurean  or  what  we  may  call  the  spiritual.  The  eye  sees 
what  it  has  the  power  of  seeing.  We  shall,  according  to  our  faculty, 
gaze  with  the  vivid  pleasure  of  a  child  upon  the  illuminated  capitals 

*  Tho  quotations  are  from  Sir  J.  Stephen's  "  Essays  in  Ecclesiastical  Biography,*'  and 
Mrs.  Jameson's  "  Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders." 
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and  the  flowei's  upon  the  margin  of  the  book,  or  behold  the  visions  of 
its  prophecies  and  liear  the  sound  of  its  evanyels.  But  let  it  be 
ohserved,  we  use  the  word  Epicurean  in  no  positively  invidious  sensa 
Without  a  sensuous  enjoyment  of  the  Ijeauty  of  the  external  world, — 
a  delight  unknown  to  common  men  in  its  mere  colours  and  forms  and 
sonuils, — there  can  be  no  great  poet,  whether  (if  we  raay  suggest 
materials  for  a  chapter  on  the  physiolug}^  of  poets)  that  delight  reside 
exultingly  in  the  animal  spirits  as  with  Bvron,  or  richly  in  the  blood 
as  with  K<*at$,  or  int<^.n5ely  in  the  nervous  system  as  with  Shelley,  ot 
now  witli  a  trauquil,  now  with  a  passionate  fulness,  in  the  entire 
physical  sensorium,  as  with  Wordsworth.  But  the  merely  Epicurean 
pi>et  rests  satisfied  with  the  deliglit  of  colours  and  sounds ;  he  receivefl 
through  them  no  iiithnations  of  si>iritual  presences  and  i)ower3 ;  he 
lovea  green  places  and  flowers,  and  voices  of  the  west-wind ;  but  no 
flower  ever  brings  him  tlioiighta  that  lie  too  deep  for  tears;  his 
profouudest  reflection  is  that  death  is  inevitable,  his  most  serious  con- 
clusion that  life  should  therefore  be  enjoyed ;  and  even  death  he  triea 
to  look  forward  to»  according  to  the  beautiful  expressitui  of  our  own 
most  perfect  Epiciu^ean  poet,  ilerrick,  its  '*  the  cool  and  silent  shades 
of  sleep.'' 

Much  here  of  course  depends  on  individual  temperament  and^'dis- 
position.  Yet  it  is  true  that  certain  philosophical  and  religious  creeds 
(and  conditions  of  society  which  give  birth  to  such  creeds)  arc  espe- 
cially favourable  to  certain  forms  of  the  feeling  for  external  nature. 
The  tendency  of  Ilerrick  (altliough  he  could  write  ** Noble  Numbers" 
as  well  as  '*  Hesperides")  was  so  decide* lly  Epicurean^  that  it  is  hardly 
to  be  supposed  that  any  religious  cixied  which  he  could  have  embraced 
would  have  made  him  care  less  for  roses,  and  the  roses  on  Julia's 
cheeks,  or  fur — 

*'  Those  lyrio  feosU, 
Made  at  tbe  Sun, 

The  Dog,  the  Triple  Tun." 

But  we  can  imagine  that  another  Epicurean  poet,  Horace, — a  much 
more  serious  spirit  than  the  author  of  "  Uesperides," — ^had  be  once 
believed  that  the  truth  he  sought  for  lay  in  bis  frieud  Yu'girs  spiritual 
philosophy,  or  had  he  poss^^^sed  a  lioman  fjiith  in  the  gods  not  oidy 
on  a  day  when  it  thundered  in  a  clear  sky,  but  on  all  days,  and  had 
thus  been  delivered  from  thiit  scepticism  which  is  so  kindly  a  soil  for 
the  growth  of  the  Epicurean  fueling, — we  can  imagine  that  Horace, 
though  he  would  never  have  lost  his  gracious  bonhomie^  might  h«f« 
sung  as  well  as  moralized  about  other  things  than  roses  and  ni^Ttles. 
the  Ealernian  and  the  Classic,  and  Lolage  and  Lydia.  A  juaterialiam 
not  too  definite,  a  scepticism  free  from  passionate  regret  for  a  lost 
faitli,  and  somewhat  tranquil  in  itself,  and  a  loose-fitting,  indulgent. 
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ethical  system, — these  are  excellent  conditions  for  the  development  of 
the  Epicurean  feeling  for  nature.  They  do  not  create  it,  they  do  not 
even  contain  its  germ;  but  they  supply  a  soil  and  atmosphere  in 
which  it  is  fostered  and  sustained. 

Here  observe  an  important  distinction.  The  Epicurean  poet,  though 
he  sees  only  the  surfaces  of  things,  and  of  them  attends  only  to  such 
as  are  agi^eeable,*  is  still  a  poet ;  it  is  under  the  influence  of  emotion 
that  he  ^vrites,  an  emotion  through  which  the  sensuous  life  of  nature 
is  interpreted  and  made  "magically  near  and  reid."  The  merely 
descriptive  writer,  the  literalist,  though  he  write  in  verse,  is  not  a 
poet  at  all ;  the  essence  of  poetry,  the  essence  indeed  of  art  of  ever)' 
kind — emotion — is  wanting  to  him;  he  may  produce  a  frigid  an<I 
imperfect  copy,  but  he  does  not  interpret.  A  materialism  not  too 
definite,  we  said,  favoured  the  growth  of  the  Epicurean  feeling;  a 
definite,  a  clear  and  elaborate  materiaUsm,  is  deadly  to  poetical  feeling 
in  any  form,  is  essentially  prosaic,  and  in  it  will  be  found  the  appro- 
priate creed  of  the  literalist. 

An  apt  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  literature  of  the  last  century. 
The  conceptions  of  nature  which  He  at  the  basis  of  physical  science 
were,  for  the  most  part,  both  in  France  and  England,  materialistic, 
and  the  shape  which  the  materiaUstic  philosophy  assumed  was  tliat 
of  a  drj^  geometrical  mechanism.     There  was  a  mechanical   theism 
and  a  mechanical  atheism;  but  a  spiritual  philosophy  was   hard  to 
find.     A  few  protesting  voices  indeed  were  raised ;  pre-eminently  in 
the  first  half  of  the  century  that  of  Berkeley,  who  in  "  Siris  "  is   not 
more  earnest  in  enforcing  the  virtues  of  tar-water  for  the  body  tlian 
those  of  tlie  l*lat)nic  philosophy  for  the  soul.     But  the  Platonists 
were  in  a  feeble  minority;  and  before  Berkeley's  time  even  Cudworth, 
the  believer  in  the  Plastic  medium,  had  declared  his  opinion  that  the 
Democritic  liypothesis  of  nature  "  doth  much  more  handsomely  and 
intelligibly  solve  tlie  phenomena  than  that  of  Aristotle  and  Plato.*' 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  second  half  of  the  century  that   the 
mechanical   pliiloso[)hy  obtained  its  complete  development.      Then 
the  feeling  of  mystery  arising  from  the  presence  of  power  in,    or 
appearing  through,  the  material  universe  had  all  but  disappeared. 
A  kind  of  dead  force  was  either  produced  by  the  juxtaposition  of  atoms 
of  matter,  or  had  been  introduced  into  them  several  thousand  years 
before  by  an  intelligent  Author  of  Nature.     The  mysterious  presence 
of  power  was  little  regarded,  but  there  existed  an  eager  curiosity 
about  the  arrangement  of  atoms,  the  position  of  parts,  the  construc- 
tion of  things.      The  intelligent  Author  of  Nature  was  a  kind  of 
supreme  watchmaker ;  the  world  was  shown  to  be  a  highly  ingenious 

*  And  note  how  extremes  meet :  the  Epicurean  and  the  Purist  being  almost  equally 
indisposed  to  acknowledge  the  dark  side  of  nature  and  of  life. 
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piece  of  workmanship ;  and  53  llogisms  could  be  constnicted  wliicli 
would  prove  almost  to  a  certainty  that  He,  in  whom  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  bemg,  existed  at  least  a  great  while  ago. 

It  is  evident  how  prosaic  from  core  to  surface  this  way  of  tliinking 
was.  The  poetical  tendency  is  to  spiritualize  the  material  element  of 
nature,  but  here  the  spiritual  element  was  materialized.  The  pheno- 
mena of  the  world  enxild  intimate  nothing,  but  from  certain  final 
causes  and  marks  of  design  something  might  be  ififtrmL  To  murder, 
to  dissect,  and  from  dissection  to  derive  an  argument,  probable  or 
demonstmtive,  for  tlie  existence  of  a  "  First  Cause," — tliis  assuredly  is 
not  the  method  according  to  which  the  poetical  spirit  loves  to  work. 
Life  and  beauty,  it  seems  to  the  poet,  utter  far  deeper  things  than  do 
final  causes  or  evidences  of  design.  Were  this  goodly  frame  the 
earth  but  a  silent  temple,  its  beauty  would  speak  to  him  of  a  Divine 
occupant ;  but  when  the  presence  of  the  Lord, — 

**  In  the  glory  of  llis  cluud, 
llafl  filled  Ibe  hoiiae  of  the  Lord  ;  "— 

when  the  voices  of  worshippers  are  heard  in  solemn  adoring,  or  in 
choruses  of  triumphant  jubilation^ — be  has  no  need  of  a  physico- 
theological  argument,  and  is  apt  perhaps  to  think  it  an  impertinence. 
To  the  mechanical  philosopher  the  phenomena  of  nature  suggest 
inferences ;  to  the  poet  they  supply  intimations.  From  the  natural 
sign  he  goes  directly  to  that  which  it  signifies^  never  needing  two 
premisses  to  warrant  a  conchision.  He  is  a  lover,  not  a  logician;  and 
as  to  the  lover  the  mere  "  touch  of  hand  and  turn  of  head  *'  may  be 
signs  of  profoimd  and  exquisite  meaning,  better  than  any  wokIs, 
because  the  simplicity  and  totality  of  emotion  is  destroyed  in  tlie 
analysis  of  hiuguage,  so  to  the  poet  every  stir,  and  start,  and  sound 
of  life  without  lum,— the  tremble  of  leaves  beneath  an  unlelt  wind, 
the  inland  murmm-  of  rivers,  the  upgrowing,  tender  light  over  the 
margin  in  a  smnmer  dawn,  the  wreathings  of  mountain  mists,  the 
scud  of  stormy  lights  across  the  saa  on  a  wayward  day  of  June,  and 
the  inniunemblc  voices  of  waves, — these,  and  such  things  as  these, 
arc  natural  signs,  the  meaning  of  wliich  often  it  is  impossible  to 
render  into  woMs,  but  which  fill  him  with  a  lover's  yearning  and 
tenderness  and  dread,  a  lover's  joy  and  sorrow.  But  to  the  mechanical 
philcsopher  all  this  seems  at  best  only  a  pretty  madness,  a  fine 

■         disorder  in  the  intellect     Poor  philosopher!  he  also  is  not  greatly 

I         honoured  by  the  poet.     Goethe  wrote, — 

I 


**  If  we  heard  the  Eiicy eloped iBts  mentioned,  or  opened  a  volunic  of  their 
monstrous  work,  we  felt  as  if  we  were  g<  »ing  hetw<?on  the  imiumerahle  spools 
and  looTiis=  in  a  great  factory,  where,  what  with  the  nicru  eruaking  and  rattling, 
— ^what  with  all  the  mechanif^m  cmban-aj^sing  both  t^yes  and  noae.s, — what 
with  the  mere  incomprehensibility  of  an  arrangement,  the  parts  of  whicli 


A 
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work  into  eacli  other  in  the  most  manifold  way, — what  with  the  contempla- 
tion of  all  that  is  necessary  to  prepare  a  piece  of  clotli,  we  feel  disgusted 
with  the  very  coat  which  we  wear  upon  our  backs." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  how  far  the  great  eighteenth 
century  precursors  of  the  Romantic  school  of  France, — Eoiisseau, 
BemaKlin  de  Saint-Pierre  (who  set  a  high  value  on  final  causes,  wliile 
he  was  thoroughly  averse  to  the  methods  of  science),  and  Buffon,  were 
influenced  by  the  mechanical  philosophy  of  their  time,  and  how  far 
they  escaped  its  influence.  We  cannot  here  enter  on  this  inquiry,  but 
we  have  sometliing  to  say  of  a  writer  who  w^as  more  closely  related  to 
the  Romantic  movement,  a  writer  whom  its  leaders  seem  pleased  to 
r^ard  less  as  one  of  their  predecessors  than  as  one  of  themselves.  A 
Byzantine  by  birth,  son  of  a  Greek  mother,  enjoying  his  childhood 
beneath  the  blue  sky  and  among  the  delicious  streams  of  Langnedoc, 
drinking  in,  with  a  magical  sense  of  its  freshness  and  grace,  the  lyrical 
poetry  of  Greece  and  Rome,  borne  into  political  life  in  the  stormiest 
of  times,  a  captive  for  some  spring  months  at  Saint-Lazare,  perishing 
finally  on  the  scaffold  in  the  bloom  of  early  manhood,  and  when  the 
year  was  heavy  with  the  pomp  of  midsummer,  Andr^  Chenier,  both 
by  his  hfe  and  his  writings,  exercises  over  our  hearts  a  subtle  fasci- 
nation of  beauty  and  sadness.  But  what  calls  for  our  attention  at 
present  is,  that  he  was  the  most  exquisite  of  modern  Epicurean  poets, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  in  close  connection  wdth  the  philosophy  of 
his  age,  and  projected,  and  in  pait  wTote,  a  remarkable  philosophical 
poem.  AVitli  even  more  than  his  usual  felicity  M.  Sahite-l>euve 
characterizes  tliis  poet,  for  whom  he  lias  always  shoNvn  a  peculiar 
regard.  "  A  voice  pure,  melodious,  cultured ;  a  brow  noble  and  sad ; 
genius  beamiug  forth  from  youth,  and  at  times  an  eye  dimmed  with 
tears;  the  voluptuous  joy  of  life  in  all  its  freshness  and  naturaLness; 
nature  in  her  fountains  and  her  shady  places ;  a  llute  of  box,  a  bow  u{ 
gold,  a  lyre  of  ivor}- ;  pure  ])eauty, — this,  in  a  word,  is  Andre  Chenier." 
We  do  not  know  that  we  could  au^'wliere  iind  a  perfecter  i-epresenla- 
tion  and  embodiment  of  the  Epicurean  feeling  for  natiu-e  than  in  some 
Hnes  by  Chenier,  giving  an  accoiuit  of  his  own  poetical  talent;  and  we 
will  quote  them  entire.  Let  the  reader  observe  the  lightness,  the 
purity,  and  the  gi-aceful  animation  in  eveiy  touch.  The  ];)oeni  is 
addressed  to  Camille: — 

*'  Mcs  chants  savent  tout  peindrc  ;  accours,  vicns  los  entendre ; 
Ma  voix  plait,  0  Camille,  elle  est  flexible  et  teudre. 
l*hilomele,  les  Lois,  les  eaux,  les  pampres  verts, 
Les  Muses,  lo  prin temps,  habitent  dans  mes  vers. 
Le  baiser  dans  mcs  vers  ^tincelle  et  respire. 
La  soui-cc  au  pied  d' argent,  qui  m'arrCte  et  soupire, 
Y  roulo  en  raurmurant  son  flot  leger  et  pur. 
Souvent  avec  les  cieux  ils  sc  parent  d'azur. 
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Le  souffle  inflinuazit,  qui  fx^mit  sous  rombrage, 
Yoltige  danB  mes  vers  comme  dons  le  feuillage. 
Mes  Yers  sont  parfiun^s  et  de  myrte  et  de  fleurs, 
Soit  les  fleuTB  dont  \i\.i  ranime  lea  couleurs, 
Soit  celles  que  sieze  anSi  i\jk  plua  doux  encore, 
Sur  ta  joue  innocente  ont  I'art  de  faire  Colore." 

But  Andrd  Chenier,  though  an  Epicurean,  " un paien  aiinable"  in  his 
feeling  for  nature  cared  for  other  things  besides  the  summer  flowers 
and  the  silver-footed  streams.  He  felt  the  majesty  as  well  as  the  sen- 
suous beauty  of  the  world.  But  in  a  way  of  his  own.  M.  Sainte-Beuve, 
writing  at  a  time  when  the  "  Meditations  Po^tiques  "  were  haunting 
men*s  hearts  with  their  yearning  chords,  and  melodies  of  unattaining 
aspiration,  well  observes  that  the  emotion  which  Chenier  experienced 
in  presence  of  the  sublimer  aspects  of  nature  had  little  in  common  with 
that  silent  prostration  of  the  soul  "  imder  the  burden  of  the  infinite," 
which  has  been  so  fully  interpreted  for  us  (as  fully  perhaps  as  such  a 
mode  of  feeling  can  be  interpreted)  by  later  poets.  The  emotion  of 
Ch(5nier  is  determined  and  controlled  by  liis  philosophical  conceptions 
of  the  universe.  There  is  no  spiritual  presence  behind  the  material 
phenomena,  in  which  he  yearns  to  lose  himself;  he  is  never — 

"  Rapt  into  still  communion,  that  transcends 
The  imperfect  offices  of  prayer  and  praise.'* 

"What  he  admires  most  in  the  starry  heavens  is  that  which  physical 
science  has  revealed  to  him — the  worlds  rolling  in  the  floods  of  ether,  the 
stars,  and  their  weights,  their  forms,  their  distances.  .  .  .  The  mind  of 
the  poet  condenses  and  materializes  itself  in  proportion  as  it  is  enlarged  and 
elevated." 

After  all,  Ch^nier's  true  place  was  amongst  the  bright  flowers  and 
beside  the  sweet  French  streams. 

But  Ch^nier's  connection  vnth  the  philosophy  of  the  period  is  best 
understood  from  the  design  which  remains  to  us  of  his  philosophical 
poem,  "  Hermfes."  We  should  be  surprised  if  we  found  him  a  disciple 
of  the  school  of  dry  geometrical  mechanism ;  we  should  be  more  sur- 
prised if  we  found  him  a  disciple  of  the  spiritual  philosophy ;  in  fact, 
we  find  that  he  was  neither  one  nor  the  other.  Mr.  Carlyle  has 
spoken  of  Diderot,  in  his  essay  on  that  remarkable  man,  as  if  he  was  a 
representative  of  the  mechanical  philosophy  of  France.  In  this  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  shown. more  of  the  passionate  earnestness  which  treats 
all  who  are  not  on  our  own  side  as  equally  our  enemies,  than  of  the 
disinterested  disceinment  of  the  critic.  The  materialism  of  Diderot 
(who,  however,  w^as  not  always  consistent  with  himself)  was  not  a 
geometrical  mechanism,  but  "  a  confused  vitalism,  productive  and  full 
of  power,  a  spontaneous  fermentation,  unceasing,  self-evolving,  where 
in  the  smallest  atom  sensibility,  latent  or  free,  was  always  present." 
And  it  is  remarkable  that  Goethe,  whose  disdain  of  the  Encyclopedists 
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we  have  seen,  makes  an  exception  in  favour  of  one  writer — ^Diderot. 
Xow  it  is  from  Diderot's  point  of  view  (or  perhaps  Diderot's  made 
more  definite  by  Lamarck)  that  Andre  Clienier,  as  a  philosophic  poet, 
looks  at  the  world.  He  speaks  not  of  atoms  but  of  "secret  li\Tng 
organs,"  the  infinity  of  which  constitutes — 

"  L*oc^an  ^tcmel  ou  bouillonnc  la  vie."* 

It  is  this  eternal  movement  of  nature  in  birtli,  death,  decay,  and 
resurrection,  that  engaged  the  imagination  of  the  poet.  Matter,  as  it 
appeared  to  him,  was  not  inert  and  lifeless ;  but  neither  was  it  a  mode 
of  the  manifestation  of  a  spiritual  power ;  it  was  quick  with  life,  but 
the  life  was  blind,  unconscious,  necessarJ^ 

The  complete  emancipation  of  literature  from  the  influence  of  the 
mechanical  philosophy  becomes  apparent  in  the  two  greatest  of  modem 
poets, — in  Goethe  and  Wordsworth ;  and  both  Goethe  and  Wordsworth 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  spiritual  feeling  for  nature.     But 
Wordsworth,  while  he  found  the  Divine  everywhere  in  the  natxu^ 
world,  interpreted  it  nearly  always  through  definite  human  emotions 
and  imaginative  tendencies  ;  Goethe,  in  some  of  his  most  remarkable 
poems,  endeavoured  to  grasp  the  Divine  life  of  nature  in  itself,  and  not 
in  details  but  in  it«  totality.     We  shrink  even  from  the  appearance  of 
viewing  in  a  class  one  the  movement  of  whose  mind  was  so  free  (with 
a  majestically  ordered  freedom),  and  whose  sympatliies  were  so  all- 
embracing  as  those  of  Goethe.     We  shrink  still  more  from  aj^phan^f 
to  him  a  word  which  has  been  at  all  times  so  convenient  to  \iil«Tar 
lips,  and  the  meaning  of  which  has  been  so  blurred  and  soiled,  as  **  Pan- 
theist."    Yet  we  might  say  truly  that  the  spiritual  feeling  for  nature 
in  many  of  Goethe's  ^mtings  is  of  a  pantheistic  kind.     To  explain, 
however,  the  precise  meaning  of  this,  to  distinguish  the  dynamism  of 
Goethe  from  that  of  Diderot,  to  show  how  this  dynamism  is  related  to 
the  free  pantheistic  doctrine  wliicli  emerged  in  Goethe's  mind  from 
the  dogmatic  system  of  his  one  great  philosophical  teacher,  S])inoza, 
and  to  trace  in  his  work  as  an  artist  the  results  of  this  transformed 
Spinozism,  would  be  more  than  enough  to  occupy  a  separate  article. 
We  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  refer  the  reader  (if  he  has  not  been 
already  remmded  of  them)  to  tlie  admirable  series  of  essays  by  M. 
Caro  in  tlie  Rcxuc  dcs  deiLX  Mondcs,  not  yet  concluded,  the  first  of 
which  appeared  hi  the  second  October  number  of  last  year. 

]\Iore  purely  than  anywhere  else,  the  spiritual  feeling  for  nature,  and 
the  power  of  spiritually  inteq)reting  it,  wiU  be  found  in  the  poetrv^  of 
AVordsworth.  We  use  these  words  in  no  vague,  unintelligible  sense. 
In  the  simplest  sense  the  appearances  of  the  world  around  us  are 

*  Notes  sur  "L'llermfer'  (Extrait  du  "Portraits  litt^raircs,"  de  M.  Sainte-Beuve). 
Poesies  dc  "Andre  Ch(?nier,"  p.  356,  ed.  18G2. 
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natural  signs,  appealing  through  the  senses  to  the  heart  and  soul,  and 
interpreted  by  the  imagination.  The  depth  and  fulness  of  the  inter- 
pretation varies  according  to  the  faculty  of  the  interpreter,  but  when 
this  is  of  the  true  kind  it  never  operates  arbitrarily.  The  objects  and 
phenomena  of  the  external  world,  by  laws  as  strict  and  universal  as 
any  law  of  science,  produce  in  us  certain  appropriate  emotions,  and  in 
these  emotions  reside  principles  which  guide  (unerringly  in  a  great 
poetic  nature)  the  interpreting  power  of  the  imagination.  I  cannot 
look  upon  a  flower  fully  and  freely  developed  mthout  feeling,  besides 
the  sensuous  delight,  if  so  I  choose  to  call  it,  which  its  wealth  of 
colour  and  beauty  of  soft  contour  afford,  another  emotion — a  joyous 
sympathy  with  the  fulness  and  freedom  of  its  life.  The  connection 
between  the  sight  of  the  flower  and  the  appearance  of  this  emotion, 
though  a  thousand  disturbing  causes  may  modify  tlie  result,  is  uniform 
and  constant  in  minds  of  ordinary  sensibility.  Here,  then,  the  imagi- 
nation receives  the  principle  which  is  to  direct  it,  upon  which  it  endea- 
vours to  enliance  our  sympathy  and  joy  by  making  the  life  of  the 
flower  clear  to  us,  whether  by  painter's  brush  or  poet's  pen,  in  its 
innermost  reality.  Are  we  deluded  in  this  sympathy  and  joy  ?  We 
do  not  know.  Which  of  us  can  prove  false  the  faith  of  Wordsworth, 
"  that  every  flower  enjoys  the  air  it  breathes "  ?  Mr.  Euskin,  in  a 
recent  work,  writes : — 

"  It  seenis  to  me,  on  the  whole,  that  the  feelings  of  the  purest  and  most 
mightily  passioned  human  souls  are  likely  to  be  the  truest.  .  .  .  You 
may  at  least  earnestly  believe  that  the  presence  of  the  spirit  which  culminates 
in  your  own  life,  shows  itself  in  dawning,  wherever  the  dust  of  the  earth 
begins  to  assiune  any  orderly  or  lovely  state."* 

The  man  of  science  knows  just  as  little  of  the  real  nature  of  that 
Being  of  which  the  world  is  a  manifestation,  of  that  Power  which 
moves  through  earth  and  air  and  sky,  as  the  merest  child.  But 
whether  delusions  or  not,  we  are  so  constituted  that  the  joy  and 
sympathy  do  naturally  appear.  They  may  be  corrected  or  suppressed 
when  we  have  freed  ourselves  from  certain  other  delusions, — ^when 
we  have  rationalized  ourselves  sufficiently  to  behold,  in  points  pro- 
jected on  our  retinas,  a  colourless  earth  and  sky,  when  we  have  ceased 
to  imagine  that  the  air  is  full  of  murmurs  of  water  and  songs  of  birds, 
and  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  only  in  a  disturbed  state  of  vibration, 
when  we  speak  no  longer  of  the  perfumes  of  flowers,  but  of  the 
motions  of  odourless  effluvia, — then,  and  not  before. 

The  imagination,  we  have  said,  does  not  interpret  arbitrarily.  The 
appearances  of  the  world  are  natural  signs,  not  arbitrary  symbols 

•  «The  Ethics  of  tJie  Dost,"  p.  211.  Bead  also  Frederick  Bobertson's  "  Sermons," 
Second  Series,  p.  165. 
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or  alle*,'oriciil  tigiues.  .lust  as  a  cliiUl  is  nioveJ  iustiuctively  in 
different  ways  by  a  frown  ajid  a  smile,  so  instinctively  arise  emotious 
corresponding  to  the  expressions  of  joy  or  sadness,  love  or  anger, 
on  the  face  of  nature.  The  mind,  however,  is  not  passive ;  it  con- 
tributes an  clement  of  its  own  to  the  phenomenon,  so  that  the  sight  of 
beauty  may  at  one  time  fill  us  with  gladness,  and  at  another  stir  the 
source  of  tears.  Hence  the  "  liberal  applications  "  that  lie  in  nature 
and  in  art.*  But  still  the  interpretation  of  neither  nature  nor  art 
is  arbitrary.  The  tears  or  smiles  would  appear  on  any  other  human 
face  as  well  as  on  ours,  if  only  some  natural  cause  brought  that  other 
human  heart  into  a  like  condition.  AVhen  David  Gray,  dying  in 
the  Merkland  cottage,  with  all  his  dreams  of  poetry  and  fame  un- 
fulfilled, wrote, — 

"  Oh,  beautiful  moon !  oh,  beautiful  moon !  again 
Thou  peraecutest  me  until  I  bend 
My  brow,  and  soothe  the  aching  of  my  brain,'* — 

we  feel  the  utter  truth  of  that.  We  understand,  although  the  ex- 
perience is  no  connnon  one,  the  pei*secution  of  that  too  much  beauty, 
and  understand  also,  in  the  close  of  the  sonnet,  the  true  poet's  self- 
transcending  joy  (with  a  continuing  undertone  of  sadness)  in  the 
immortal  loveliness  of  the  world, — a  joy  like  that  with  which  Egla- 
mor,  letting  fall  one  great  tear,  printed  a  kiss  upon  the  hand  of  his 
victorious  rival  Sordello.  There  is  a  universal  truth  for  the  hearts 
of  all  men  and  women  in  that  sonnet,  though  few  of  us  are  poets 
and  none  of  us  in  the  precise  circumstances  of  the  dying  Scotch  lad. 
if  we  might  turn  a  Scriptural  phrase  from  its  precise  meaning  (mis- 
understanding it  in  the  popular  way),  and  apply  it  to  our  subject,  we 
should  say,  "  No  writing  in  God's  natural  revelation  is  of  any  private 
interpretation."  When  we  disregard  the  significance  of  natural  signs, 
and  the  real  relations  between  external  appearances  and  human 
emotion,  and  when  we  read  into  the  appearances  of  nature  some 
private  allegorical  meanings  of  our  own,  our  poetr}^  is  always  bad,  and 
our  piety,  if  we  understand  what  we  are  doing,  often  doubtfuL  When 
Mr.  Keble  for  example  writes, — 

**  The  works  of  God  above,  below. 
Within  UB,  and  around, 
Are  pages  of  that  book  to  show 
How  God  himself  is  found. 

**  The  moon  above,  the  Church  below, 
A  wondrous  race  they  run ; 
But  all  their  radiance,  all  their  glow, 
Each  borrows  from  the  sun. 


*  Tennyson's  "  Day  Dnam,"  Moral. 
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«  The  saints  above  are  stan  in  heaven — 
What  are  the  saints  on  earth  P 
Like  trees  they  stand  whom  God  has  given, 
Our  Eden's  happy  birth ; " — 

when  Mr.  Keble  writes  this,  and  more  of  the  same  kind,  he  is  not 
interpreting  the  pages  of  God*s  book,  but  reading  his  private  meanings 
into  them.  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  veincm.  Mr.  Keble  had  no  power  of 
vision,  no  penetrative  imagination,  no  gift  of  "natural  magic;'*  he 
wrote  poetry  (somewhat  of  the  later  Words worthian  type,  yet  matched 
with  even  that  "  as  moonlight  unto  sunlight  and  as  water  unto  wine  "), 
but  he  was  not  a  poet.  He  had,  however,  a  true  though  feeble  feeling 
for  nature ;  but  a  desire  to  render  the  external  world  peculiarly  sacred 
by  establishing  unreal  relations  between  its  phenomena  and  ecclesias- 
tical and  religious  concerns,  at  times  effectually  succeeded  in  de- 
naturalizing what  feeling  he  possessed.  Because  our  opinion  is  not 
that  of  the  majority  we  feel  the  more  bound  to  express  it.  The  time 
and  money  spent  on  bad  poetry  are,  as  Mr.  Palgrave  says,  a  direct  loss 
to  good ;  much  more  the  thought  and  feeling.  And  all  feeble  poetry 
is  bad  poetry.  If  we  are  in  a  minority  in  not  thinking  highly  of  the 
writings  of  the  author  of  the  "  Christian  Year  "  as  poetry,  we  believe 
we  are  also  in  a  minority  when  we  set  an  inestimable  value  on 
the  Avritings  of  Wordsworth,  Milton,  Chaucer,  Dante.  And  in  each 
case  we  believe  our  opinion  is  no  result  of  indi^-idual  feeling,  but 
capable  of  critical  demonstration.  At  present,  however,  we  have  to 
notice  only  one  occasional  characteristic  of  Mr.  Keble*s  poetry.  When, 
Mr.  Keble  tells  us  the  moon  is  a  type  of  the  Church,  and  the  stars  of 
the  saints,  we  feel  that  he  interprets  nothing,  though  he  may  be 
fortunate  in  making  a  point  for  the  intellect.  These  relations  or 
analogies,  and  such  as  these,  are  developed  as  a  general  rule  not 
through  energy  of  imagination,  but  ingenuity  of  thought.  When, 
in  his  poem  "  The  Oak,"  he  finds  a  number  of  points  of  comparison 
between  oaks  and  priests,  we  feel  that  there  is  no  sympathy  wdth 
nature  in  this,  and  no  true  imagination.  Oaks  are  quite  as  like  priests 
as  senators ;  but  with  Keats,  sympathy  with  the  life  of  nature  is  real, 
and  the  power  of  imaginative  rendering  perfect : — 

"  As  when  upon  a  tranc^  summer  night, 
Those  green-robed  senators  of  mighty  woods, 
TaU  oiJls,  branch-charm^  by  the  earnest  stan, 
Dream,  and  so  dream  all  night  without  a  stir, 
Save  from  one  gradual,  solitary  gust, 
Which  comes  upon  the  silence  and  dies  o^ 
As  if  the  ebbing  air  had  but  one  wave ; 
So  came  these  words  and  went." 

But  did  not  Keats  here  read  his  private  meanings  into  nature? 
Was  the  night  really  "  tranced  "  ?    Were  the  stars  "  earnest "  ?    Did 
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the  oiiks  *'  dream  "  {  We  answer,  Perhaps  not :  we  do  not  know.  But 
we  do  know  that  any  one  who  has  moved  in  a  summer  wood  at  night 
will  say,  These  are  the  right  woi-ds ;  they  interpret  what  I  indeed  felt; 
they  find  me  in  the  heart  of  my  imagination.  And  every  word  of  the 
passage  is  also  subservient  to  the  interpretation  of  Thea's  forlorn 
voice  and  uttemnce.  Perhaps  the  oaks  did  not  dream.  Perhaps  also 
they  were  not  green ;  only,  as  we  are  not  acquainted  \idtli  the  one  real 
metaphysical  colour  or  colourlessness  (probably  it  is  a  kind  of  grey), 
it  seems  better  to  call  them  gi^een  than  blue;  and  so  we  think  it 
better  to  have  poetry  interpret  for  us  what  human  beings  do  feel, 
than  what  they  do  not.  Better  even  if  the  feeling  be  a  delusion.  We 
have  great  faith  in  these  delusions,  and  think  them  more  sacred  than 
the  most  perfect  system  of  divine  conceits. 

Here  we  conclude :  we  began  this  article  with  a  dream  of  saying 
much  beside  what  we  have  said, — something  about  classical  mytho- 
logies, Oriental  pantheism,  Hebrew  monotheism,  modem  science, 
modern  scepticism  both  of  the  positive  and  the  sentimental  kind^, 
and  of  the  influence  of  all  these  on  the  feeling  for  external  nature. 
The  dream  evidently  cannot  come  true.  But  if  the  reader  sees  how 
Uttle  we  have  really  said,  and  considers  how  much  more  the  subject 
contains,  and  is  left  by  us  veiy  much  dissatisfied,  we  shall  take  it 
as  a  consolation. 

Edwaki)  Dowdex. 
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EXGLANl)  a]»peurs  in  be  tlie  L'ljn.ieri  firea  of  "'■  vestiiiL^iii  quest ioiii?. 
Evfin  befom  the  Uefuriiuitioii,  it  is  evident  from  tlit;  decrees  uf 
synods  and  the  letters  of  archbislmps,  tliat  the  dre«s  of  the  clei^gy, 
both  in  the  t*lnirch  and  out  c*f  it,  wns  a  matter  that  gave  some 
anxiety  to  the  pciwevK  that  were  in  thfjse  days.  In  tlie  iteformation 
history  there  is  prt^bably  no  more  well-rememhei'ed  incident  than 
poor  Ui.shop  Hooper  going  to  prison  ratlier  thiin  %vear  a  scarlet  cliimem: 
for  some  ;^^eneratioyiS  after,  eiiger  rnritans  raved  against  square  cap 
and  surplice,  m  if  they  had  been  actnftlly  inventions  of  Satan,  whose 
honf%  indeed,  they  found  in  the  corners  of  the  cap  :*  most  of  ns 
remember  the  time  when  the  "  religions  world  "  almost  fainted  at  thi? 
sight  of  a  surjrlice  in  the  pnlpit ;  and  now  the  ecclesiastical  Adria, 
agitated  by  ritualistic  and  vestiarian  gales,  has  thrown  up  a  great 

*  Stiype'fl  *' Annals*'  (an*  IdGo),  p»  451 ;  in  Skmn^t'a  **^PIcii/*  p.  4t>, 
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heap  of  pamphlets,  from  which  I  have  picked  a  few  of  the  most 
characteristic  specimens.  Of  the  English  pamphlets  whose  titles 
stand  at  the  head  of  this  article,  much  the  most  noteworthy  is  that 
of  Archdeacon  Freeman,  which  sets  forth,  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
the  author's  learning  and  ability,  the  superiority  of  the  rites — ^the 
sacraments  which  Christ  has  left  in  his  Church— over  the  iritual,  or 
ceremonies  which  merely  accompany  the  rite. 

Dr.  Hefele,  the  well-known  Eoman  Catholic  Professor  at  Tubingen, 
has  collected  into  two  volumes  a  number  of  scattered  essays  inserted 
at  various  times  in  different  theological  periodicals ;  among  them,  one 
on  **  liturgical  vestments."  To  us  in  England,  where  at  present  vest- 
ments are  the  most  prominent  subject  of  ecclesiastical  controvers}', 
this  calm,  learned  essay  of  Dr.  Hefele's  comes  almost  as  a  voice  from 
some  other  world.  It  touches  on  none  of  our  controversies,  scarcely 
on  any  controversies  at  all ;  it  barely  notices  the  mystical  meanings 
which  have  been  attributed  to  the  various  vestures;  it  marches 
steadily  and  firmly  through  a  field  covered  with  the  (Ubris  of  conflict, 
and  haunted  by  ghosts  of  unburied  mysticisms.  I  intend,  taking 
Dr.  Hefele  for  my  guide,  and  availing  myself  of  his  abundant  learning, 
to  sketch  the  history  of  the  principal  Church  vestments.  I  do  not 
venture  to  attempt  an  account  of  all  the  nine  articles  of  episcopal 
dress,  or  even  the  six  sacerdotal,  but  only  of  those  the  names  of  which 
have  been  for  the  last  year  or  two  in  all  men's  mouths, — the  alb, 
chasuble,  dalmatic,  cope,  surj^lice,  and  stole. 

In  the  main,  the  history  of  all  dresses  of  state  and  ceremonial  is 
the  same.  The  official  dresses  worn  by  nearly  all  members  of  ancient 
corporations  are  simply  glorified  remains  of  the  common  costume  of 
some  former  age ;  they  are  vestiarian  fossils  embedded  in  a  stratum 
of  tradition.  In  civil  ceremonies,  gentlemen-ushers  and  the  like 
are  naturally  so  constituted  as  to  think  that  the  world  is  coming  to 
an  end  if  shoe-strings  are  seen  where  buckles  have  always  been  seen 
before :  in  regard  to  religious  vestments,  not  only  are  the  clergy  everv- 
where,  on  the  whole,  a  consen'ative  body,  but  their  dress  is  constantly 
regulated  by  canons  of  councils,  and  watched  over  with  a  jealous  eye 
by  superiors.  To  take  a  very  common  instance ;  the  hood  was  once 
the  most  common  head-covering  in  England,  and  the  graduate's  dis- 
tinc'tion  consisted  in  being  allowed  to  wear  a  hood  of  a  particular  form 
and  material;  now,  the  hood  has  become  a  mei^.  ornament  for  the 
back  of  the  surplice.*  The  long  coat,  or  "  cassock,"  was  not  always 
distinctively  clerical ;  Falstaff's  men  dared  not  shake  the  snow  from 
their  cassocks  for  fear  of  falling  in  pieces.  The  ermined  robe  which 
peers  still  wear  on  rare  occasions  was  once  the  ordinary  dress  w^hich 

♦  I  cannot  agree  with  Archdeacon  Freeman  in  thinking  the  hood  "  the  amice  in  simpler 
and  less  significant  form." — Rites  and  Hifua^,  p.  69. 
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au  earl  or  haron  would  assume  when  he  put  off  his  coat-of*mail 
aud  surcoat*  Tlie  alderman's  gown  ig  a  relic  of  the  time  when  no 
dignified  person  would  appear  in  public  without  some  kind  of  gown 
or  cloak.  The  higher  dignitaries  of  the  law  perpetuate  the  periwig 
of  Charles  the  Second's  time ;  and  the  very  Court  suit,  abhorred  of 
^Ir.  Bright,  is  but  the  ordinary  dress  of  a  gentleman  of  the  early 
Georgian  emr  while  the  Quaker  dress,  fast  passing  away,  is  the  plain 
citi;!eii's  garb  of  about  the  same  period. 

And  the  same  is  true  of  the  dress  of  ecclesiastical  office-bearers. 
The  gown  and  cassock,  which  arc  now  rarely  seen  except  in  the  pulpit, 
were,  as  late  as  Parson  Adams's  time — and  Parsou  Adams  can  hardly 
be  supprjsed  to  have  lived  more  thao  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, — - 
the  ordinaiy  every-day  dress  of  clerg>qnen.  They  have  niaintiiiued 
their  position  as  the  proper  garb  of  a  clergyman  whenever  he  appeai-s 
in  a  strictly  clerical  capacity,  while  in  ordinary  life  they  have  Ixsen 
superseded  among  Englishmen — and  I  l)el!e\'e  among  EngUshmen 
only — by  a  dress  scarcely  distinguishable  from  that  of  a  (|uiet  layman. 
This  circumstance  symbolizes,  and  perhaps  partly  causes,  the  much 
slighter  separation  between  the  ordinary  life  and  tiie  tone  of  thought 
of  clei^y  and  laity  in  England  than  in  iV^reign  countries  ;  and  this  easy 
and  unrestrained  intercourse  of  minister  ami  jieople  is  productive  of 
very  great  advantage  to  both :  the  clergy  have  here  less  of  the  narrow 
professional  bias  which  is  one  of  the  besetting  sins  of  the  priesthood ; 
the  laity  less  aversion  for  the  clergy  than  is  usually  the  case  among 
our  continental  neighbours. 

But  further ;  not  only  were  the  gown  and  eassock,  now  the  preaching 
dress  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  clergy,  merely  the  ordinary  dress  of 
a  clerg}*man  even  as  late  as  the  early  part  of  the  last  centnr}^ ;  but  the 
same  kuul  of  history  may  be  given  even  of  those  vastments  which 
seem  most  remote  from  the  garb  of  common  life,  most  entirely  be- 
longing to  the  service  of  the  sanctiiar}\  Their  history  reaches  back 
to  a  more  remote  anti(puty  than  tliat  of  gown  and  cassock,  but  it  is 
precisely  of  the  same  kind.  It  may  seem  a  staiiling  assertion,  yet  it 
is  one  which  may  he  proved  by  the  strongest  evidence  of  which  such 
a  subject  admits,  that  the  all>  and  chasuble,  .winch  have  lately  re- 
appeared in  some  Anglican  churches,  to  tlie  scandal  of  good  Paitest- 
ant^s,  are  l>ut  the  glorified  representatives  and  lineal  descendants  of 
the  gannents  worn  by  a  decent  Poman  in  the  time  of  the  apostles. 
And  if  tlie  assertion  be  stjirtling,  it  is  by  no  means  new ;  as  long  ago 
as  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  Walafrid  Strabo  asserted  that 
the  eelel>rating  priest  in  prinutive  times  wore  the  ordinary  dress ;  and 
the  same  thesis  has  been  maintained  more  recently  (to  pass  over  less 
eminent  names)  by  Cardinal  Bona  and  Louis  Thomassiu^ 

To  begin  at  the  beginning.    There  is  no  trace  in  Scripture  that  the 
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apostles  and  first  disciples,  in  celebrating  the  Holy  Euchaiist,  wore 
any  other  dress  than  that  in  which  they  commonly  sat  at  table. 
The  only  trace  of  any  distinctive  ornament  whatever  having  be6n 
worn  by. an  apostle  is  in  the  traditions  preserved  by  Eusebius  and 
Epiphanius,*  that  the  Apostles  James  and  John  wore  on  their  brows 
a  thin  plate  of  gold  like  that  of  the  Jewish  High  Priest ;  a  tradition 
-which  appears  to  Dr.  Hefele,  not  an  unreasonable  sceptic,  by  no  means 
trustworthy.  Even  if  true,  it  is  true  only  of  these  two  great  apostks; 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  asserted  of  their  brethren.  It  cannot  be  i6aid 
.that  any  distinctive  dress  was  assumed  in  general  by  those,  who 
ministered  in  Christian  worship  during  the  apostolic  age. 

The  first  step  towards  a  distinctive  dress  for  the  ministrants  in 
divine  service  seems  to  have  been  made  when  the  custom  arose  of 
reserving  a  special  suit,  still  of  the  same  form  as  the  every-day  dress, 
for  use  in  the  sanctuary.  It  is  clear  that  the  dress  of  the  minister 
did  not  vary  in  form  from  the  usual  civU  dress ;  for  in  some  of  the 
most  ancient  wall-paintings  in  the  Roman  catacombs,  the  priest,  in 
the  very  act  of  oblation,  wears  vestments  of  the  same  fashion  as  the 
figures  about  him.f  Yet  that  the  articles  of  dress  were  themselves 
different  from  those  of  common  life,  is  clear  from  several  passages. 
Pope  Stephen  (about  a.d.  260),  when  he  forbids  the  priests  and  Levites 
to  bring  their  consecrated  vestments  into  every-day  use,  %  shows  that  at 
any  rate  priests  and  deacons  had  robes  solemnly  set  apart  for  use  in 
public  worship;  while  his  words  prove  at  the  same  time  that  the  dress 
of  the  miiiistraut  was  so  like  that  of  the  ordinary  citizen,  as  to  admit 
of  being  worn  in  tlie  street  or  tlie  house.  The  difference  between  the 
priest  in  the  street  and  the  priest  in  the  church  was  probably  much 
the  same  as  that  between  an  Eiiglisli  parson  of  tliree  hundred  years 
ago  visiting  the  poor  in  liis  threadbare  cassock,  and  the  same  man 
going  to  clnu'ch  in  his  newest  and  best;  though  in  order  to  make  tlie 
illustration  j)erfect,  we  must  remember  that  lay  people  w^ore  cassocks 
as  well  as  the  priest. 

Supposing,  then,  that  in  the  early  Church  tlie  sacerdotal  costume 
did  not  differ  in  form  from  that  %vorn  in  ordinary  life  by  citizens 
of  the  better  class,  though  the  several  articles  of  dress  used  in  divine 
ser\^ice  were  resei-ved  for  that  service  only ;  w^e  are  met  by  the  ques- 
tion, Of  what  kind  and  fashion  was  this  dress  ?  The  answer  is  not 
difficult. 

Over  almost  the  wh^le  of  the  civilized  world  in  the  first  century^  of 
the  Christian  era,  the  dress  commonly  worn  by  free  citizens  consisted 
of  a  long  tunic   reaching  to  the  ancles,  and  some  kind   of   cloak 

♦  Euseb.,  ''Hist.  Eccl.,"  3,  31 ;  5,  24;  Epiplian.,  *' Ha?r.,"  78,  14. 

t  Ilcfelc,  p.  152. 

X  See  the  Konian  *' Breviary,"  August  2,  Ictt.  ix.  (Pope  Stephen's  Day). 
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or  wrapper ;  tho  *'  coat,"  and  the  *'  cloak  **  or  '*  ganiient ,"  re?^>eetively, 
of  our  Autliorizetl  Version  of  the  New  Te?*tanient,*  The  shorter  tunifc 
worn  bv  the  hardy  Doriaus  and  active  Atlieniaiis  was  exceptional  in 
the  ancient  world.  The  wrapper  ilyLunQv)  of  the  (Ireeks,  and  the 
faraoiis  to^'U  which  distinguished  the  Eoman  citizen  from  the  soldier 
or  the  liarlvarian,  agreed  in  tins,  that  thej  were  foniied  of  a  single 
web  of  cloth,  and  put  on  acconling  to  the  taste  or  conveinence  of  the 
wearer,  like  the  lanuliar  Scotch  plaid  of  onr  own  times.  Thi.s  toga, 
however,  proiui  as  the  llomans  w^ere  of  it,  canie  to  be  in  some 
measure  5?u[ierscdcd  during  the  Em])ire  by  a  ^\Tnp]ier,  which  had 
the  advantage  of  being  more  quickly  and  ea^sily  jiut  on — the  paninla. 
This  consisted  simply  of  a  circnlar  piece  of  cloth  with  an  opening 
in  the  centre  to  admit  the  head,  which,  when  put  on,  fell  round  the 
wearer  so  as  to  cover  his  body  completely.  It  was,  in  fact,  almost 
exactly  like  the  "poncho"  which  was  popular  in  England  sotne 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  since.  Such  was  t!ie  ''  (-loak  '*  which  St.  Paul 
left  at  Troas  mth  Carpus,  The  tunic  and  ]nenida  are  tlie  legitimate 
progenitors  of  the  alb  and  chasuble,  or  *'  vestment/'  which  wei*e  found 
in  every  church  in  England  four  hundred  years  ago,  and  have  lately 
re-appeared,  to  the  delight  of  a  few  and  the  indignation  of  many. 

The  tunic,  of  whatever  material,  was  generally  wldte,  or  in  the  case 
of  persons  of  rank,  white  with  nne  or  two  vertical  stripes  {dntf) 
of  purple  reaching  from  tlie  neck  to  the  lower  border.  From  its 
white  colour  it  came  to  be  called  "  alba  "  simply,  without  the  addition 
of  the  word  "  tunica ;''  and  "  alb'*  has  been  its  name  ever  since  it  has 
l>een  adopted  into  the  service  of  the  sanctuar}^  The  iirst  instance 
which  Dr.  Hefele  has  discovered  of  the  wonl  *'  alba  "  uaed  substantively 
to  denote  the  tunic  is  in  Ti-ebelHiis  rollin,  who  mentiuns  nn  alb  of 
some  kind  of  mixed  silken  stuff  {oUmm  suharricaM  vnam)  among  '^ihe 
presents  made  by  the  Emperor  (iallienus  to  the  victorious  general 
Clandius,  afterwards  himself  empernr.'f  This  was  alnnit  the  middle  of 
the  third  century.  Towards  the  end  nf  the  next  century,  we  find 
express  mention  of  the  alb  as  an  ecclesiastical  vestment;  for  the 
supposed  Fourth  CoimcO  of  Carthage  orders  the  deacon,  during 
oblation  or  lection,  to  wear  an  alb;j  and  tliough  the  *' Fourth 
Council  of  Carthage"  is  probably  altogether  imaginary,  the  canons 
wdur-h  are  lirought  together  under  that  heading  seem  to  be  genuine 
remains  of  tlie  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century.  From  a  canon  of  a 
synod  held  at  l^arboime  in  the  year  o89,  we  leara  that  the  usual 
irreverence  of  men  who  go  tbrouglx  a  mei^  perfunctory  semce  had 


•  i?.  <?.,  St  Matt.  V.  40  •  ix.  20.    St.  PauI's  '•  cloak  *'  (2  Tim.  iv,  13)  wiw  a  "piomib  ;*' 
tbe  -Lord's  robe,  in  Rev,  i,  13,  waa  flro^iiprjc,  ^  long  tunic  reaching  to  tho  feet, 
t  "Vita  Cbudii,"  cOt  H  and  17.  t  ^  Bmnt.,  ^'Caaofnei,  etc.,"  L  14'J, 
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begun  to  show  itself;  it  was  found  necessary  to  restrain  the  deacons, 
subdeacons,  and  readers  from  stripping  off  their  albs  before  the  service 
of  the  mass  was  ended.*  Then  again,  some  three  hundred  years 
later,  we  find  Bishop  Riculf,  of  Soissons,  in  the  year  889,  renewing  the 
old  prohibition  against  using  the  same  alb  in  service  and  in  every-day 
wear  :f  the  indecorum  now  seems  to  have  been,  not  that  of  putting 
conseci-ated  vestments  to  profane  use,  but  of  using  the  every-day  garb 
in  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries.  This  gives  us  an  interesting 
glimpse  into  the  costume  of  the  age.  In  that  part  of  Gaul  about 
Soissons,  the  short  Teutonic  frock  had  probably  superseded  the  long 
timic  as  the  dress  of  laymen,  but  the  learned  clerks  maintained 
the  garb,  as  they  did  the  speech,  of  old  Kome;J  and  an  idle  and 
indifferent  priest  woidd  think  it  a  work  of  supererogation  to  change 
the  alb  of  common  life  for  another  garment  of  precisely  similar  shape 
and  perhaps  material. 

Tlie  alb  was,  for  the  most  part,  of  wliite  linen,  though  we  have  seen 
above  that  in  the  third  century  an  alb  wliich  formed  part  of  a  "  Ck)urt 
dress  "  was  of  some  rich  material,  partly  silk.  Nor  were  the  albs  used 
in  Divine  service  by  any  means  invariably  of  wliite  linen.  We  find  that 
in  the  time  of  Pope  Benedict  III.,  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  centiu^-, 
an  English  king  presented  to  St.  Peter's  Church  at  Eome  certain  albs 
wholly  of  silk,  with  some  kind  of  pattern  inwoven,  and  "clavi" 
(stripes)  of  gold. §  Pope  Victor  III.,  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  presented  to  the  famous  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino,  of 
which  lie  Imd  once  been  abbot,  two  magnificent  albs  of  cloth  of  gold, 
and  seven  of  silk;||  and  Pope  Innocent  III.,*!  after  his  manner,  tinds 
in  the  golden  embroidery  of  albs  a  fultihiient  of  the  psalmist's  words, 
"  Upon  thy  right  hand  did  stand  the  queen  in  a  vesture  of  gold, 
wrought  about  witli  divers  colours." 

The  alb,  tlien,  seems  to  have  been  promoted  from  tlie  uses  of  daily 
life  to  form  part  of  the  vestments  of  those  who  minister  in  the  chunl'. 
What  of  tlie  upper  robe,  or  "  ptenula  "  ? 

As  to  its  name :  as  it  covered  the  man  completely,  so  that  his  head 
seemed  to  emerge  from  a  kind  of  moving  wigwam,  it  received  the 
name  of  "  casula,"  the  little  liouse,**  whence  our  word  "  chasuble " 
is  derived ;  from  the  meandering  form  which  the  border  assumed  as  it 

*  nnms,,  ii.  Gl.  f  llardouin,  vi.,  par.  i.,  41o. 

X  Even  to  this  day  the  long  "soutane,"  or  cassock,  distinguishes  the  priest  from  the 
layman  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

f  Hefele,  p.  171 ;  who  refers  to  Anastatius,  the  Komain  librarian. 

ii  Ibid.^  p.  172;  but  for  Dr.  Ilefclu's  high  authority,  I  should  have  thought  these 
"camisii"  dalniatia  rather  than  albs. 

•"  "  De  Sacro  Altaris  Mysterio,"  lib.  i.,  c.  51. 

**  "Casula  .  .  .  per  diminutionem  a  cftsa,  quod  totum  hominem  tegat,  quasi  minor 
casa.'' — hidorc  oj  SeviHey  ^^  Oriffifteay'  xix.  24. 
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\i\\\v^  frotn  tlie  shoulders*  it  was  called  "  plaiieta;'*  while  the  (tteeks 
called  it  ^ati/aXi^c  or  ^lAovij^,  uaiiies  evidently  near  akiu  to  pi^mda. 
These  latter  were  again  transformed  into  ^^Xfiviov  or  ^{Xomioi', 
in  whicli  forms  they  frequently  occur  in  the  Litiirg}^  of  St,  t'hry- 
sostora.  We  must  not,  however,  on  that  account  i-aslily  conclude  tliat 
the  litui-gical  use  of  the  A^estment  was  coutempomrj'  ^vith  St.  Chr}^- 
sostoni;  for  the  liturgy,  as  is  Avell  known,  contaiiLs  many  interpo- 
lations of  later  date. 

That  the  chasuble  was  identical  with  the  pxenula  is  proved  liy  the 
evidence  hoth  of  literature  and  of  nionunients.  It  was  still  nsed 
as  a  lay  garment  in  the  sbcth  century ;  for  Procopius,  in  his  Idstory 
of  the  Vandal  War,  speaks  of  certain  people  who  wore  what  the  T^itins 
called  ica(Toi/Xa(,f — c^learly  a  l>arbarous  way  of  writing  *'  ctisula;/' 
And  even  when  we  find  the  casula  mentioned  in  connection  with 
ecclesiastical  persons,  we  are  not  at  once  to  conclude  that  it  was  a 
rhurch  vestment.  When  Ctesarius  of  Aries  leaves  to  his  successor  his 
hairy  (viiiam)  chasuble,  it  seems  to  be  simply  as  forming  part  of  his 
best  suit;  and  when  it  is  said  of  Fidgentius  of  Ruspe,  still  in  the 
sixth  century,  that  be  neither  himself  wore,  nor  ])ermitted  his  monks 
to  werir,  chasubles  of  biilliant  colours,  it  doe-s  nut  appear  that  these 
were  liturgical  vestments,  but  mther  part  of  the  ordinary  dress  of 
monks.  It  h  not,  in  fact,  until  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  centur}^ 
that  we  lind  clear  and  undoubted  mention  of  the  chasidile  as  a 
vestment  used  in  the  ritual  of  the  Church.  At  tliat  period  we  have 
the  contemporary  testimony  of  Ainalarius  of  Metz  and  Rabanus 
]^Iaunis,  and  thenceforward  the  constant  use  of  the  chanuble  in  the 
ctjremonies  of  the  mass  is  proved  by  abundant  testimony.  The  same 
garment  is,  howe\'er,  mentioned  as  a  vestment  of  the  celebmnfc  early 
in  the  seventh  centun^  under  the  name  **  plaueta.^J: 

But  pictorial  evidence  in  tliis  case  carries  us  liack  to  a  somewhat 
earlier  date  than  literar}'.  In  the  famous  mosaic  in  the  Church  of  St, 
Vitiilis  at  Ravenna,  a  work  of  the  sixth  eentin^^  Archbishop  Maxi- 
mian  is  seen  in  a  chasuble  of  the  ancient  fashion,  falling  as  low  as 
the  knees,  but  thrown  back  so  as  to  expose  the  right  hand,  in  which 
he  holds  a  cross.  He  wears  also  the  pallium  of  an  archbishop,  not 
however  in  the  conventional  modern  aluqie.  Precisely  similar  in 
form  is  the  chasuble  of  St.  Willigis,  whn  died  in  the  year  ItHl,  pre- 
served in  St.  Stephen's  Church  at  Mayencc, 

So  long  as  the  cliasuble  was  made  of  some  limp  and  pliant 
material,  the  sides  might  be  raised  l>y  acolytes^  or  by  strings  at  the 
shonldens,  so  as    to  leave  the   hands  of  the  celebrant   free  during 

•  '*  Quia  oria  crrantil^UB  evagantur**'— On^rwM,  xri.  21. 

t  In  Ducange,  under  **  Cainla," 

t  At  the  Synod  of  Toledo,  m  633.     See  Qefekt  p.  198. 
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the  celebration  of  the  mysteries.  But  when  the  rich  stuff  of  the 
vestment  came  to  be  stiffened  with  embroidery,  often  of  gold  thread, 
this  was  no  longer  possible,  and  the  sides  of  the  chasuble  were  cut 
away,  so  as  to  leave  the  priest's  hands  free  for  handling  the  sacred 
vessels.  Thus  was  formed  what  is  sometimes  called  the  Gothic 
chasuble,  which  in  the  period  of  the  Eenaissance  lost  almost  all  trace 
of  its  original  form.  In  vain  Carlo  BoiTomeo  procured  a  decree,  in  & 
council  of  his  province,  restoring  to  the  vestment  something  of  its  old 
length  and  amplitude ;  the  course  of  innovation  was  not  arrested ;  as 
late  as  1859,  the  archiepiscopal  consistory  at  Prague  reiterated  the 
ordinance  of  Milan,  with  the  addition  that  chasubles  should  be  made 
of  soft  and  flexible  silk,  so  as  to  fall  in  tlie  more  graceful  and  easy 
folds  of  the  ancient  garment.*  The  Greek  Church,  with  its  charac- 
teristic tenacity  of  ancient  custom,  has  never  abandoned  the  old  form. 

The  vestment  which  a  natural  association  brings  to  mind  next  after 
the  chasuble  is  the  dalmatic,  the  long  garment  with  sleeves  worn  by 
the  attendant  deacon  at  high  mass.     Its  history  is  as  follows  : — 

In  the  second  century  after  Christ,  the  historian  of  the  Boman 
Emperors,  -^Uus  Lampridius,  blames  both  Commodus  and  Heliogaba- 
Ins  for  appearing  in  public  in  their  dalmatics;  f  in  earlier  times,  he 
says,  if  a  young  Eoman  had  appeared  in  the  streets  in  such  a  dress, 
he  woidd  have  been  thought  to  be  under  his  parents*  displeasure :  and 
four  centuries  later  we  find  the  senatorial  tunic  of  Gordian,  Gregorj- 
the  Great's  father,  described  as  a  dalmatic.     In  the  "Acts  of  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Cyprian"  we  are  told  that  the  saint,  after  his  con- 
demnation, took  oft"  liis  dalmatic,  which  lie  handed  to  the   deacons 
who  were  with  him,  and  went  to  liis  death  in  liis  linen  tunic  or  shirt.  ^ 
So  far  the  dalmatic — once  the  national  costume  of  Dalmatia — appears 
simply  as  an  article  of  ordinary  dress ;  and  it  wa.s  probably  thought 
as  indecorous  for  an  emperor  to  appear  publicly  in  his   dalmatic, 
without  some  kind  of  stately  cloak  or  toga,  as  it  was  in  the  seven- 
teenth century'  for  a  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford  to  walk  down   the 
''  High,"  as  the  handsome  Puritan,  John  Owen,  did,  "  in  cverjXK"  i  ^.. 
in  doublet  and  hose,  witliout  cloak  or  gown. 

With  regard  to  the  introduction  of  the  dalmatic  into  Divine  service, 
Anastasius,  the  Koman  librarian,  informs  us  that  Pope  Silvester,  early 
in  the  fourth  century',  disliking  the  appearance  of  the  deacons  as  they 
ministered  at  the  services  in  their  sleeveless  tunics,  gave  them  the 
privilege  of  wearing  dalmatics  with  sleeves.  This  seems  at  first  to 
have  been  a  pecidiarity  of  the  Roman  deacons ;  but  the  fashion  soon 
spread,  and  by  the  eighth  century  we  find  the  dalmatic  constantly 

*  Hefele,  p.  200. 

t  "Vita  Commodi,"  c.  8;  *' Ilcliogabali,"  c.  26. 

X  This  brings  to  mind  Foxe's  account  of  the  deatha  of  Cranmer  and  others. 
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mentioned  as  a  characteriBtic  part  of  the  dress  of  a  deacon.  It  was 
frequently  adorned  with  two  vertical  stripes  of  purple,  reaching  from 
the  neck  to  the  lower  border,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  figures  of  clerics 
in  the  Eavenna  mosaic ;  and  its  length  was  greater  than  the  modem 
fashion  prescribes.  The  dress  of  the  sub-deacon  has  come  to  differ 
but  little  from  that  of  the  deacon:  but  in  ancient  times  the  sub- 
deacon  had  no  distinctive  official  dress  at  all.  Gregory  the  Great 
tells  us,  *  that  primitive  custom  had  prescribed  no  official  dress  for 
the  sub-deacon,  and  that,  though  one  of  his  predecessors  had  assigned 
them  a  distinctive  vestment,  he  himself  still  preferred  the  older 
fashion.  This  distinctive  vestment  he  describes  as  a  linen  tunic ;  ite 
U^e  seems  to  have  spread,  in  spite  of  the  great  pontiff's  disfavour,  and 
the  "  tunicle  "  became  gradually  the  ordinary  di*ess  of  the  ministering 
»ub-deacon.  It  differs  so  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  dalmatic,  that 
"  dalmatic "  and  "  tunicle "  seem  to  be  used,  not  unfrequently,  for 
both  vestments  indiscriminately." 

Probably  some  of  my  readers  remember  the  following  sentence 
from  Wheatley ; — "  As  to  the  name  of  mrplicc,  which  comes  from  the 
Latin  superpellicium,  I  can  give  no  better  account  of  it  than  what  I 
can  put  together  from  Durand,  who  tells  us  it  was  so  called,  because 
anciently  this  garment  was  put  super  tunicas  pellicias  de  pellibu$ 
vwrtum^um  aniinalium  facias  —  upon  leather  coats  made  of  the 
hides  of  dead  beasts."  f 

It  is  tolerably  clear,  I  think,  that  Durandus  understood  the  true 
origin  of  the  surplice,  though  he  instantly  proceeds,  as  his  manner  is, 
to  overlay  the  fact  with  symbolism;  but  it  may  fairly  be  doubted, 
from  worthy  Mr.  Wheatley's  puzzled  air,  whether  he  understood 
Durandus.  Nevertheless,  the  origin  of  the  surj^lice  is  by  no  means 
recondite  or  obscure. 

In  the  early  Middle  Ages,  the  monks,  wjio  had  daily  to  recite  long 
offices  in  cold,  damp  chmches,  foimd  it  expedient  to  adopt  long  coats 
of  skins  as  a  part  of  their  choir  costimie.  These  were  called  "  pel- 
liceie,"  whence  we  derive  our  word  "  pellisse."  These  pellisses.  are 
mentioned  as  an  essential  pai-t  of  a  monk's  costume  in  a  succession  of 
statutes  from  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  ceutuiy  onwards.  As  time 
went  on,  and  the  "  religious  "  grew  rich,  they  grew  luxurious ;  dainty 
English  abbesses  and  canonesses  were  forbidden  by  a  I^ondon  synod, 
in  1117,  to  make  their  pellisses  of  any  more  precious  fur  than  lamb- 
skin or  cat-skin;  and  again,  in  1200,  a  synod  at  the  same  plac« 
restricted  the  Black  monks  and  nuns  (Benedictines)  to  lamb,  cat,  and 
fox-skin.  I    It  was  felt,  however,  that  these  **  leathern  coats  made  of 

•  "EpistolsB,'*  Ub.  ix.,  ep.  12. 

t  ••On  the  Cammon  Prayer,"  p.  84  (ed.  Corrie). 

t  Hefele,  p.  174. 
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the  skins  of  dead  beasts  "  were  not  a  very  suitable  garment  for  those 
who  were  reciting  solemn  offices  in  choir,  and  the  "  super-pellicemn," 
sur-pellisse,  or  sitrplicc.,  a  looser  kind  of  alb,  was  devised  to  hide  the 
rough  skins,  so  that  warmth  and  decorum  should  be  attained  at  once. 
The  earliest  mention  of  the  surplice  which  Dr.  Hefele  has  discovered 
18  in  the  third  canon  of  the  synod  of  Coyaca  (1050),  in  the  diocese  of 
Oviedo ;  two  generations  later,  William  of  Mahnesbury  *  speaks  of 
canons  wearing  copes  and  surplices ;  and  in  1227  a  synod  at  Treves 
enjoined  all  priests  to  appear  at  diocesan  synods  either  in  black  copes 
(capos)  or  in  surplice  and  stole,  f  It  is  clear  also  from  ancient  records, 
that  the  primitive  surplice  was  a  long,  loose  linen  robe,  reaching  to 
the  feet;  and  it  is  not  until  the  fifteenth  century  that  we  find  distinct 
mention  of  a  suri^lice  descending  only  to  the  middle  of  the  leg ;  a 
form  which  was  afterguards  still  further  abridged.  Nor  do  vv^e  find  in 
the  Middle  Ages  any  distinction  between  the  surphces  of  prelates  and 
of  priests :  the  surplice  with  sleeves  gathered  close  round  the  hand, 
or  "  rochet,"  appears  as  a  characteristic  vestment  of  secular  bishops 
in  some  districts  in  the  fifteenth  century.  J 

The  gorgeous  "'  cope,"  which  we  sometimes  see  in  processions  and 
elsewhere,  is,  as  its  Roman  name, "pluvialc'*  rain-cloak, testifies,  only 
au  cditimi  d4^  hixc  of  the  wide  cloak  with  a  hood  worn  by  all 
classes  and  both  sexes  as  a  protection  from  the  weather.  The  name 
"  cappa,"  or  "  capa,"  whence  we  get  both  "  cope "  and  "  cape/'  is 
thought  to  be  derived  from  the  fact  of  the  garment  covering  the  head 
(ccfput),  which  the  panula  did  not.  Indeed,  the  word  "  capa "  seems 
originally  to  have  meant  simply  a  hood ;  for  an  abbot  of  Monte 
Cassino,  writing  to  Charlemagne,  says  that  what  the  Gallic  monks 
called  cuculla,  they  (the  Italians)  called  capa.  The  cope  still  retains 
a  trace  of  its  once  characteristic  hood  in  the  semicircle  of  embroidery 
which  passes  round  the  shoulders.  The  wonder-working  mantle  of 
St.  ^lartin  of  Tours  was  a  cope  (a.d.  400) ;  the  rule  of  Chrodegang 
(about  760)  ordered  the  senior  half  of  the  monks  in  a  convent  to 
receive  new  copes  every  year,  when  the  old  ones  were  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  juniors !  A  generation  or  two  later,  their  condition 
seems  somewhat  to  have  improved ;  for  the  great  synod  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  enjoined  that  each  monk  should  have  two  copes.  These 
were  seemingly  for  ordinary  wear  in  the  house  and  in  the  choir  offices. 
The  first  mention  of  the  cope  as  a  strictly  lihirg^ical  vestment  is  in  the 
sixth  "  Ordo  Komanus,"  which  orders  two  priests  in  copes  to  assist  a 
bishop  performing  pontifical  high  mass ;  Honorius  of  Autun  (about 
1140)  mentions  the  cope  as  the  vestment  commonly  worn  in  singing 
the  service  in  choir;  and  Pope  Nicolas  III.,  in  1280,  enjoined  the 
minister  who  censed  the  altar  to  wear  a  cope  of  silk.     The  cope  also 

•  Hefele,  p.  175.  f  Mansi,  "Coucilin,"  xxiii.  25.  %  Hefele,  pp.  176-7. 
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Hgurey  coiniiiyiily  \\\  pruci^sBiuns,  In  tlie  ICnt,^li.sli  ritiuil  of  15411,  still 
ill  foi-ce,  it  is  alltiwed  in  l»e  subslitiittjJ  tor  llie  chasuble,  ur  "vest- 
ment/* 

Of  all  the  articles  of  sacerdotal  dress,  the  iiiost  perplexing  to  an 
investigator  is  tlie  **  stole/'  Originally,  the  word  **  stole  '*  de^sigiiated  a 
rube,  especially  a  long  and  flowing  robe.  The  scribes  loveil  to  walk  in 
*' stales;"*  the  latlier  of  the  prodigal  put  tlie  best  "  stole '*  iipon  his 
repentant  son  ;  f  the  gieat  multitude  of  St.  Juhu*8  viaiitn  were  clotlied 
in  white  *' stoles;"  J  and  this  old  Greek  signification  has  somehow 
clung  to  the  English  -word  **  stole  "  even  to  this  day :  the  young  ladies 
who  talk  of  *' white-stoled  ehoii's"  hardly  deserve  the  ridicule  whieh 
is  sometimes  cast  upon  them.  But  how^  did  the  strip  of  silk  which 
hangs  over  the  priest's  slioulders  acquire  the  name  "stole"?  To  tliis 
cpiestion  I  doubt  wliethcr  any  thoroughly  satisfactjory  answer  can  be 
given ;  the  account  of  the  thing  itself,  however,  is  much  less  perplex- 
ing than  tliat  of  it,s  name. 

We  must  iUsmiss  tlie  uan^e  "  stole "  altogetlier  f<jr  the  pK^seut, 
and  make  the  w^ord  *'omriuni**  our  stJirting-point.  This  word  is 
found  in  a  fragment  of  the  old  satirist  Lucilius,  and  is  frequently 
used  by  authors  of  later  date  to  signify,  seemingly,  a  strip  »>f 
linen  for  wiping  the  face  {m,  />m).§  Tliere  were  four  "  uraria '" 
among  the  presents  which  Gallienus  made  to  Claudius  i  Anrelian 
gave  '^oraria"  to  the  Koman  people,  ^'iinibus  nteretur  ])opuhis  ad 
favorem  " — for  the  people  to  use  to  express  their  partiality.  Weit; 
these  *■  omria "  handkerchiefs  to  w*ave  in  honour  of  a  successful 
candidate,  or  were  they  not  rather  '*  election  favours  "  of  the  em- 
peror*s  colour?  Perhaps  the  latter  is  the  mom  probal>le  supposi- 
tion. That  tlie  "orarium*'  w^as  something  of  the  nature  of  a  band 
or  strip  seems  clear  from  the  circunistance  that  K\agrius,  the  tlreek 
Church  historian,  uses  the  ^vord  rcAa^itiv  ap}»arently  as  the  equi\'a- 
lent  of  St.  Augnstine's  "orarium"  where  both  describe  the  bandage 
by  which  a  wounded  eye  was  held  in  its  socket.]]  Assumijig,  then, 
that — whatever  the  derivation  of  the  name  may  be — the  *'  orarium  " 
was  a  narrow  slip  of  some  kind  of  flexible  material,  let  us  inquire 
into  its  ecclesiastical  use, 

Tlie  tirst  mention  of  the  orarium  as  an  ecclesiastical  vestment  is 
found  in  the  Canons  of  the  Coimcil  of  Laodicea,  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century,  in  which  sub-deacons,  leaders,  and  singers 
are  forbidden  to  wear  the  orarium.TF      About  the  same  date,  Chry^sos- 

•  St.  Mark  jdi.  38.  f  St.  Lulte  xv,  22.  X  Rev.  ni.  9, 

\  TptxTunrou  fjc^a^my, — ^''Btymologicum  Magnum.'*    Archdeacon  Freeman  derivFa  the 
word  from  **  oro,''  a  border,  and  suppoee^  that  the  '*  orarium  * 
border  of  a  robe,  separated. 

II  Compare  •*  De  Civ.  Dei/'  xxii.  8,  with  *^  Hist.  Eocl./*  iv.  7.    Hefele,  p.  187* 

^  Caiiona  22  and  23 ;  iu  Bruns.,  i.  7*), 
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torn,  iu  liis  sermon  on  the  Prodigal  Son,  compares  the  deacons  to 
angels,  and  the  "  strips  of  fine  linen  over  their  left  shoulders "  to 
angels*  wings  *  In  a  succession  of  councils  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries,  we  find  the  orarium  with  alb  recognised  as  the  character- 
istic dress  of  a  deacon,  while  orarium  and  chasuble  {planeta)  are 
conferred  on  the  priest,  orarium,  ring,  and  pastoral  staff  on  the 
bLsliop :  the  priest  is  to  wear  his  orarium  over  both  shonlders,  the 
deacon  over  the  left  shoulder  only ;  and  it  is  especially  enjoined,  in 
the  case  of  the  deacon  at  least,  that  it  shoidd  be  without  gold  or 
colour.^;'  In  short,  from  the  fourth  century  onward,  we  find  an  article 
of  sacerdotal  dress  in  use  by  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  resembling 
in  all  essentials,  and  in  the  manner  of  wearing,  the  modem  "  stole ; " 
and  the  conclusions  which  we  draw  from  the  decrees  of  councils  are 
abundantly  confirmed  by  pictorial  evidence. 

For  more  than  four  centuries  this  vestment  is  constantly  called, 
both  by  Latins  and  by  Greeks,  "orarium ;"  in  the  begining  of  the  ninth 
century,  Rabanus  MaurusJ  speaks  of  it  as  the  "orarium,  which  some 
call  the  stole;"  and  his  contemporary,  Amalarius  of  Metz,  speaks  of  it 
as  "the  stole"  simply.  During  the  eleventh  and  tweKth  centuries, 
"stole"  gradually  became  the  more  usual  name,  though  in  English 
documents  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century,  "orarium"  and  "stola" 
appear  as  equally  well-known  terms.  Of  this  change  of  name,  only 
ingenious  conjecture  can  be  ofiered  in  explanation.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured, witliout  historical  data,  that  the  "stole"  was  ancijently  a 
flowmg  robe,  and  that  its  ornamental  harder,  retahied  after  the  disuse 
of  the  robe  itself,  pepetuated  the  name  of  tlie  whole.§  But,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  want  of  evidence,  this  theory  does  not  explain  the 
phenomena ;  for  we  want  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  very 
same  vestment  was  known  for  four  or  five  centuries  as  the  "oi-arium," 
before  the  name  "stole"  was  applied  to  it.  If  the  theory  above 
mentioned  were  true,  we  should  expect  the  name  "stole"  to  be  the 
earliest  name  borne  by  this  border  of  the  robe  :  the  robe  of  which 
it  was  the  border — if  it  ever  existed — must  surely  have  been  for- 
gotten before  the  ninth  century.  In  short,  the  name  "stole"  remains 
a  mystery. 

The  colour  of  all  the  garments  used  in  divine  ser\'ice  was  in 
ancient  times  ichite,  only  varied  by  a  few  stripes  of  purple,  or  some 

•  XfTTTai  oOovai  iiri  Tiov  riptcrrcpu/v  w/iwv  ;  quoted  by  Hcfele,  p.  187.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  this  is  an  odd  comparison,  if  the  696vai  were  mere  strips.  Dean  Stanley 
(•'Eastern  Church,"  p.  300,  3rd  ed.)  states  that  the  deacons  at  Constantinople,  at  least  ou 
some  occasions,  wort^  linen  ulngs. 

t   S9»    the  Councils  of  Braga,  a.d.  563  and  675;   and  of  Toledo,  633;  in  Bnins.,  ii. 
34  and  90 ;  i.  232,  234. 

X  "De  Clericorum  Institutione,"  lib.  i.,  c.  19;  in  Hefele,  p.  192. 

i  Freeman,  p.  64,  following  Mr.  Skinner  iu  the  Guardian.    Hefele,  p.  193. 
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ilsirk  line.  Almost  all  mitioiis  have  reontrnisefl  in  piire  wliite  gar- 
ijieiits  a  fitness  far  8olemii  services  in  Itonour  of  tlie  Deity.  The 
Itrjman  poet,  when  he  saw  the  long  white-robed  processions  streaming 
Kp  to  tlieir  holiest  t-€mplp,  recoj^^nised  a  natural  correspoiKh*nee  be- 
tween tlie  pm^e  rohes  and  tlte  festal  day*  \\\A  it  wa^  not  otlierwise 
in  the  eaily  days  of  the  Church.  Jerome  tells  ns  of  the  wliite  "N'estnients 
\A  liishojis,  ])rie.st.s,  deacons,  and  other  clerics,  antl  Gref^ory  of  Tours 
names  particnholy  white  rhtfmhhs.  Tht^  first  mention  ol'  ifdien  of  any 
other  hue  than  white  occurs  in  the  year  470,  when  Ac^ciuw,  Arch- 
hishop  of  Constantinople,  draped  lu'mself,  as  well  as  the  tlnoue  ami 
ah^ir  in  Jiis  catliedral,  in  hlack,  in  token  of  mournhig  for  the  violence 
which  BasUiscus  offered  to  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon  ;  nor  do  we  find 
any  niention  of  chnrch  vestments  of  any  colonr  Imt  wliite  and  blank, 
or  at  least  ilark  coloured,  before  the  days  of  Innocent  VII.  (aj*.  1200). 
That  pontifl'  treata  expressly t  of  the  "four  chief  colours,"  gives  their 
symbolism,  and  mentions  the  days  on  wliicli  they  shonld  be  used. 
In  his  seheine,  trftlk.  is  tlie  joyous  festival  colour;  blofjd-/r(/  is  appro- 
priated to  the  commemoration  of  mart>T8 ;  h/fftk  syml>olize3  mourn- 
ing and  penance;  f//r* tt,  whMi  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  neutral  colonr, 
i5  the  one  ado^jted  on  days  of  no  speciid  solenniity,  Violet,  wliich  was 
afterwanls  the  fifth  chuRdi  colour,  appears  in  Innocent's  work  oidy  jis 
a  sub-species  of  black,  used  principally  on  the  Holy  Innocents'  l>ay, 
and  on  the  ^Sunday  "Ltetare*'  (4th  in  I-ent).  According  to  the 
modern  jimctice,  violet  is  the  usual  mourning  colour,  while  Idack  is 
reser\'ed  for  Good  Friday  and  masses  for  the  dead.  All  this  colour 
syudjolism  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  Kasteru  Church;  a  Greek 
'*pope"  will  no  do\djt  wear  his  most  magnilicent  robe  on  the  highest 
festivals,  but  it  will  be  with  pei-fect  indifierence  to  the  significance 
of  its  colour. 

Now,  suppose  that  one  of  the  "  Seven  81eopeii3,"  wlio  hare  been  at 
rest  in  Ephesus  since  the  middle  of  the  third  ccntury%  were  to  make 
his  appearance  in  London;  wonhl  he  not  find  the  sijiiple  surplice  and 
stole  of  the  English  presbyter,  as  lie  wouhl  see  it  in  niueteen  cliui'ches 
out  of  twenty,  nnicb  nu>re  i^sembling  the  white  robe,  with  its  dark 
chivus,  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  see  in  some  Ephesian  church, 
than  the  red,  or  green,  or  violet  robes  which  he  might  find  in  some 
few  English  churches  ?    I  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  would. 

This,  however,  is  but  a  question  of  detail.  Looking  at  the  qnestion 
liroadly,  may  not  much  be  said  in  favour  of  the  ancient  vestments 
and  a  somewhat  splendid  ritual  ?  Assuming  tlmt  albs  and  chasnbles 
are  not  illegal — a  point  which  need  not  be  discussed  here— no  doubt 
their  use  may  be  very  forcibly  defended.     It  is  quite  certain  that 

♦  Ovid,  »*F(i«ti,*'  i.  79. 

t  **De  Saero  AUaris  Mystmo/"  Kb.  i.,  c.  6-5;  ia  Hefelc,  p.  158. 
VOL.   TL  2  P 
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many  cultivated  lajiiieu,  like  hini  who  had  such  charmmg  "comi)an- 
ions"  in  his  "solitude,"  have  found  the  ordinary  services  of  the  Church 
of  England  somewhat  cold  and  formal,  and  surrounded  by  too  prosaic 
circumstances.  The  order,  decency,  propriety,  and  good  sense  which 
almost  everjrvvhere  characterize  the  Church  of  England  services, — 
congenial  as  they  are  to  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen,  do  not 
satisfy  all  minds.  The  feeling  that  "  some  things  might  be  adopted 
with  advantage  from  the  Eoman  Catholics"  has,  I  am  sure,  stolen 
over  many  who  have  seen  the  2^00^  as  well  as  the  rich  worshipping  in 
the  solenm  nave  of  some  foreign  church.  There  are  many  who  long  for 
a  churcli  with  a  "  very  grand  ritual,"  as  well  as  "  a  very  simple  creed, 
and  a  useful  and  devoted  priesthood,"  and  are  not  prepared  to  admit 
that  "  these  combinations  are  only  in  Utopias,  Blessed  Islands,  and 
other  fabulous  places."*  To  state  tlie  case  in  the  eloquent  words  of 
Archdeacon  Freeman, — 

"  It  is  a  question  at  least  worth  asking,  whether  we  have  not  indications 
of  a  greater  disposition  than  we  have  commonly  given  our  people  cTeilit  for, 
to  be  moved  by  such  things, — ^by  sacred  song — ^by  fair  vestments — by  pro- 
cessional movement — by  festal  decoration  ?    Whether  we  have  not  been 
foregoing  hitherto,  to  our  great  loss,  certain  effective  ways  of  influencing  our 
people  for  good  ]  whether  there  must  not,  after  all,  be  less  truth  than  has 
been  commonly  supposed  in  the  received  maxim,  that  EngUshmen  care 
nothing  about  these  things,  nor  can  be  brought  to  care  for  them  ;  that  thej 
have  not  in  them,  in  short,  the  faculty  of  being  affected  by  externals  iii 
religious  matters ;  tliat  tlie  sober  Saxon  spirit  loves,  a]x)ve  all  things,  a 
simple  and  unadorned  worship ;  and  the  like  ?     The  writer  is  not  ashamed 
to  confess  that  he  has,  in  time  past,  shared  in  this  estimate  of  his  cc>iintrv- 
men,  but  that  experience  has  greatly  sliaken  his  confidence  in  the  correct- 
ness of  it.     And  he  may  therefore  be  accepted,  perhaps,  as  a  somewhat 
unprejudiced  witness,  when  ho  testifies  to  so  much  as  has  come  under  his 
own  notice  as  to  the  efiect  of  the  *  ritual  developments '  of  which  he  hns 
alx)ve  si)oken.     He  can  bear  Avitness,  then,  that  with  these  accompaniments 
the  services  of  the  s<\nctuary  have  become  to  many  manifestly  a  pleasure  and 
a  delight ;  that  these  influences  are  found  to  touch  and  move,  even  to  tears, 
those  harder  and  moix)  rugged  natures,  wliich  are  accessible  to  scarce  any- 
tlimg  else ;  breaking  even  through  the  crust  of  formality  or   inditferencf 
wluch  grows  so  conimoidy  over  the  heart  of  middle  age."  f 

To  such  considerations  as  these,  so  earnestly  and  forcibly  urged, 
who  can  refuse  to  attend?  And  if  it  be  once  agreed  that  there  is 
nothing  iin^jiintual  in  a  certain  splendour  of  the  externals  of  i^jorship; 
if  we  may  fairly  look  upon  the  glorified  synagogue  of  Apocalj'ptic 
vision  as  the  tyi)e  of  the  highest  worship,  rather  than  the  decorous 
and  instructive  assemblies  which  appear  to  some  more  spiritual 
because  certainly  not  sensuous ;  if  the  services  of  the  Christian  sanc- 

♦  "Companions  of  my  Solitude,"  p.  225  (5th  edit.), 
t  "Eites  and  Ritual,"  pp.  GO-1. 
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tuary  ought  to  satisfy  the  ii^koU  man,  aud  oiir  worship  etniiJate  tlmt  of 
the  saints, — 

"  In  solemn  troops  and  sweet  aocleties, 
lliat  fting,  and,  ainging,  in  their  glory*  move," 

if  these  things  be  so,  whnt  garb  so  fitting  for  the  ministers  of  the 
sanctnaiy  as  a  nobler  and  more  tlignificd  reprodnctiun  of  that  of  the 
Lord  himself  and  his  Apostles?  If  distinctive  vestments  must  be 
woni  in  Di\ine  service — a  point  as  to  which  there  is  no  diflercnce  of 
opinion  in  the  Church — why  not  adoj^t  those  which  are  at  once  beau- 
tiful, and  of  the  deepest  historical  interest  'I  The  '*  vestments  "  stand, 
in  fact,  somewhat  on  the  same  gi^oiind  as  (iothic  architeclnre ;  as  the 
interest  of  that  style  consists  not  only  in  its  intrinsic  beauty,  but  in 
its  unbroken  development  from  the  time  tliat  the  Romans  first  intro- 
duced the  arcli  into  their  buildings,  so  \\\^  vestments  are  not  only 
strilving  objects  in  tliemstdves,  but  links  which  connect  us  with  the 
veiy^  first  age  of  the  Church.  On  sucli  groimtls  as  these,  a  very  strong 
case  may  lie  made  out  on  behalf  of  tlie  decried  ecclesiastical  dress. 

But  the  case  is^  in  practice,  by  no  means  so  sLmY>le.  In  the  fii-st 
place,  though  tlie  much-disputed  articles  of  dress  are  indeed  ancient, 
tliey  come  before  ns  in  this  age  purely  and  siniijly  as  au  innovation. 
Our  Gothic  churches  \va\%  been  always  be  lure  our  eyes,  so  that  when, 
some  years  ago,  men  found  mystical  nieauings  in  pinnacles  and  gm-- 
goyles,  bttle  harm  was  done  ;  but  all  the  research  of  ritualists  has  not 
discovered  a  cathedral,  a  college  chapel,  or  a  i^mote  village  clinrch, 
where  albs  and  chasubles  have  been  in  continuous  use  from  the  days 
of  Elizaltetli  to  those  of  Victoria.  Xow  those  *'  gi'ey  sistei-s,"  Use  and 
Wont,  alv\'ays  rather  stem  goddesses,  iiile  witii  an  especially  despotic 
sway  over  matters  of  religions  observance,  Tlie  worthy  lady  in  Jean 
Paid^s  "  Siebenkas,"  who  could  not  go  to  cliurch  in  comfort  because 
the  yoimg  preacher  said  "  Petros"  instead  of  *'  Petras/*  is  in  hict  the 
type  of  a  large  number  of  church^goei-s.  Every  innovation  must 
expect  opposition,  simply  because  it  is  an  innovation  ;  and  innovation 
in  such  a  delicate  and  important  matter  as  religious  worship  can  be 
justified  only  on  the  plainest  gi^ounds  of  right  and  duty. 

But  further ;  the  thorough-going  ritualists  utterly  refuse  to  be  de- 
fended on  the  grounds  indicated  above ;  a  defence  of  splendoiu'  in 
worship  on  festbetic  grounds,  as  conducing  to  satisfy  the  aspirations 
of  the  worshipji^er,  is  to  them  not  merely  futile  but  oflleusive.  Thus 
ilr.  Skinner  :* — 

"  Rittial  and  ceremonial  are  not  only  not  defensible,  thoy  are  intolerable, 
as  mere  ccclesiftstiad  literature,  or  religious  sestheticism,,  or  any  other  formal- 
isnL     They  are  not  even  to  be  endured  as  mere  securities  for  decency  and 

•  '*  Plea  for  Eitual/*  p.  24. 
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reverence.  They  arc  the  signs  of  realities,  or  they  are  nothinpf.  They  are 
the  expression  of  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  or  they  are  nothing.  Tliey  are  the 
witnesses  of  momentous  truth,  or  they  are  nothing.  They  belong  to  the  very 
substance  of  religion." 

Much  to  the  same  effect,  [Mr.  Stuart  *  expresses  his  scorn  for  marble 
tindj'gold  lavished  on  a  church  by  men  who  "  mean  nothing  by  it ;" 
that  is,  as  he  proceeds  to  explain,  men  who  do  not  make  the  aJtar  the 
most  gorgeous  and  conspicuous  object  in  the  building. 

This  brings  us  to  the  root  of  the  matter :  that  the  restments  and 
their  accompaniments  are  valued  wholly  or  chiefly  by  those  who  use 
them,  as  setting  forth  with  due  solemnity,  and  surrounding  with 
fitting  pomp,  the  adoration  of  the  consecrated  elements.  Lights  and 
incense  and  vestments  are  to  give  "honour  to  the  throne  of  God's 
sacramental  presence  on  earth  ;""(•  or  as  Archdeacon  Fi^eeman  ex- 
presses the  matter,  in  liis  clear  and  vigorous  language,  it  is  held  by 
some, — 

"  That  one  purpose,  and  a  very  princij)al  one  to  say  the  least,  of  tlie  Holy 
Eucharist,  is  to  provide  the  Church  with  an  object  of  Divine  worshij), 
actually  enshrined  in  the  elements — ^namely,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and 
that  the  Church  ought,  accordingly,  to  pay  towards  the  supposed  ]>eTsonal 
presence  of  Christ  on  the  altar,  and  towards  the  elements  as  containing  Him, 
that  worship  which  at  other  times  she  directs  to  Him  as  seated  at  the  right 
hand  of  God."  { 

That  this  doctrine  was  imknown  to  the  first  ages  of  the  Church 
Archdeacon  Freeman  assures  us,  and  we  can  well  believe  ;  that  it  is 
coimtenaiiced  by  our  present  Prayer-book  is  not  contended  by  any : 
in  the  more  '*  catholic"  First  Book  of  Edward  VL,  any  "  elevation  or 
showing  the  sacrament  to  the  people  "  is  expressly  forbidden ;  clearly 
that  there  might  be  no  pretext  for  worshipping  the  elements.  The 
doctrine  in  (question  cannot,  I  believe,  plead  the  authority  of  an}' 
eminent  Anglican  divine ;  it  is  clearly  repudiated  by  the  venerable 
Bishop  of  Exeter  ;§  last,  not  least,  it  is  rejected  by  the  most  thought- 
ful and  earnest  of  our  liturgical  writers,  Archdeacon  Freeman.  That 
it  can  plead  a  Media3val  prescription  is  tine  ;  but  Englishmen  ai-e  not 
prepared  to  receive  doctrines,  deliberately  rejected  at  the  Reformation, 
simply  because  they  found  favour  with  popes  and  coimcils  of  tin* 
tweKth  century. 

The  advocates  of  the  doctrine  in  question  would  fain  have  us 
believe  that  the  outcry  against  it  is  the  offspring  of  mere  ignorance 
and  irreverence.  Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth.  The  greater 
weight  of  learning  and  abihty  is  certainly  not  on  the  side  of  the 
ritualists  ;  and  even  if  the  majority  of  the  anti-ritualists,  like  the 

*  "  Sacramental  Worship,"  p.  27.  t  Tliid.,  p.  32.  {  "  Rites  and  Ritual,"  p.  36. 

§  IhiiL,  p.  98. 
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majority  of  all  other  parties,  can  give  no  very  good  reason  for  tlieir 
abliorrence  of  eucharistic  adoration,  their  instinctive  dislike  is  not,  in 
fact,  imreasonable ;  however  undignified  the  feeling  may  be  in  itself, 
its  object  is,  in  fact,  an  enemy  of  spiritual  truth.  For  it  needs  but 
little  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  Church  to  see  that  the 
worship  of  the  supposed  Christ  enshrined  in  the  elements  does,  in 
fact,  derogate  from  the  worship  of  the  real  and  time  Christ,  who  is 
our  High  Priest  in  heaven. 

And  tliis  derogation,  it  is  quite  certain,  will  not  be  tolerated  either 
by  tlie  liigher  mind  or  by  the  popular  Protestantism  of  England.  If 
tlie  vestments  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  an 
earthly  Christ ;  if  alb  and  chasuble  "  connote  "  adoration  of  the  Lord 
enshrined  in  the  elements,  then  no  aesthetic  considerations,  no  desire 
to  give  by  their  use  greater  beauty  and  dignity  to  the  service  of  God, 
will  avail  to  establish  them  in  the  affections  of  Englishmen ;  it  will 
be  for  the  good  of  the  Church  that  they  should  be  seen  no  more. 

Yet  I  most  earnestly  deprecate  legislative  interference.  Vestments, 
liglits,  and  incense  are  but  the  symptoms  of  a  peculiar  phase  of 
thought ;  when  this  phase  passes  away,  the  outward  symptoms  will 
either  cease  of  themselves  or  be  deprived  of  all  significance.  To  apply 
enactments  to  the  "vestment  question"  would  be  something  like 
attempting  to  cure  the  scarlet  fever  by  a  cold  lotion.  The  present 
heat  and  excitement  will  die  away,  as  previous  ecclesiastical  fevers 
liave  done ;  the  ritualist  party  will  share  the  fate  of  the  Simeonite 
and  other  parties  ;  tliat  is,  a  time  will  come  when  whatever  was  riglit 
and  sound  in  their  teaching  will  have  established  itself,  and  whatever 
was  faulty  and  fanciful  will  have  died  away.  To  hasten  this  consum-' 
mation,  let  all  faithful  members  of  the  Church  do  their  best  to  main- 
tain in  it  true,  sound,  and  reverent  thoughts  of  things  Divine ;  and  be 
content,  in  the  matter  of  worship,  with  working  out  the  two  leading 
eoncej)tions  of  the  English  Church,  nobleness  with  simplicity.* 

S.  Cheetiiam. 

♦  "  Rites  and  Rihial,"  p.  85. 
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A  FEW  weeks  since  a  paragi-ai>li   appeared  in  a  London  papei; 
stating  that  ijiip<*rtaiit  clianges  were  in  prospect  in  the  exami- 
nation  for   the  Cks.sical  Tripos.      It   attests  the  interest   taken  in 
vmiversity  affairs  throughout  the  country,  tliat  this  pamgraph,  or  the 
suhstance  of  it,  has  heen  repeaterl  in  alriiost  every  Ixnulon  joiirnal,  and  t 
very  large  numherof  provincial  newspapers.    We  thuik,therefoi*e,  thai 
a  short  account  of  the  discussion  wliich  has  been  going  forwaixl  of  I 
and  lias  led  to  tlie  anticipations  in  qnestion,  may  not  be  unacceptable " 
to  our  retulers.     For  the  benefit  of  those  to  whom  the  name  is  not 
familiar,  we  may  begin  by  explahiiug  what  the  Classical  Tripos  is. 
It  was  established  a  little  more  than  tbrty  yctai's  ago,  with  the  view  of  J 
giving  those  yoimg  men  who,  during  their  residence  at  Cambridge,  haj^ 
devoted  themselves  especially  to  classical  studies,  an  opportunity  of 
distinguishing  themselves  similar  to  that  for  many  years  past  offered  J 
to  those  whose  taste  led  tliem  to  mathematics.     In  the  year  1822  the} 
Senate  passed  a  grace,  ordaining  the  appointment  of  four  examinersi 
yearly,  wdiose  business  it  sliould  be  to  exanune  such  candidates  as' 
presented  themselves  for  classical  houoiu^s,  aiTange  tliem  in  order  of  j 
merit,  and  divide  them  into  three  classes.     A  certain  number  of  papers! 
were  to  be  set,  containing  passages  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors  i 
for  traiLslation  into  English ;  and  certain  others,  containing  passages 
from  English  writers,  to  be  ttirned  into  Greek  or  Latin  prose  or  verse 
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roiii|>ositioiis.  To  tliese  of  late  years  it  lias  been  ciistoinary  to  arid  a 
}uiper  of  questions  in  ancient  history,  Tliis  exaniiuation  was  coniined 
to  such  commencing  Hacbelors  of  Arts  as  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  place  in  the  list  of  inathematicstl  honours  in  tlie  preceding  Jannary, 
so  tliat  no  ono  was  ridniitted  to  it  mIio  could  not  ^how  a  ceitain 
acquaintance  with  mathematics.  This  restriction  has  now  been — 
we  confess  to  being  of  the  number  of  tliose  who  think  unwisely— 
Teiuoved  for  about  sixteen  years  past,  and  it  is  now  sufficient  to  have 
passed  that  portion  of  the  previous  examination,  or  **  little  go/*  wliich 
is  required  of  all  candidates  for  lionours  in  any  department  of  study, 
and  to  have  resided  a  certain  numljer  *>f  t/crms.  Tlie  first  hmrels  of 
the  new  tvipos  fell  worthily  on  the  head  of  Benjamin  IVIalkin,  son  of 
tlie  tlieu  Head  blaster  of  Bury  School,  to  whom  his  own  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  chissical  learning  must  have  made  Ins  son's  success  singu- 
larly giiiteful.  ^Ir.  ^falkin  wa3  one  of  the  first  contriliutors  to  the 
publications  of  tlie  **  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.** 
and  after  giving  other  fair  promise  of  distinguishing  liimself  in  his 
generation,  died  at  an  early  age  in  India.  Although  the  contributors 
to  the  Pkiiolof/iml  Museum  were  too  advanced  in  univei'sity  staniUng 
t-o  have  come  under  the  new  examination,  yet  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  the  impidse  given  thereby  to  classical  studies  may  have  had 
some  share,  in  inducing  the  editoi's  to  take  that  entei-prise  in  hand. 
At  any  rate  the  publication  of  those  papers,  introducing,  as  they 
ilid,  into  the  investigation  of  historical  or  philological  questions  a 
breadtli  and  profoimdness  far  excelling  the  pettifogging  connnoiqjlaee^^ 
of  the  Mustufti  Criliatm,  with  which  a  previous  generation  of  scholai-s 
had  amused  themselves,  ftiUowed  soon  after  by  the  translation  of 
Xiebuhr's  *'  History  of  Eomc^"  gave  to  Canduidge  scholarsliip  a  large- 
ness of  gi'asp,  together  with  an  acciu'acy  in  detaO,  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  always  characterize  it.  The  career  of  the  Classical  Tripos^ 
thus  prosperously  begun,  has  lasted  with  unabated  vigoui"  and  success 
to  the  present  day,  and  it  is  somewhat  singular  to  observe,  in  looking 
ilo\\Ti  the  footnotes  to  the  lists  in  the  Camhrklgc  Cakmhfr,  how  many 
tirst'cltiss  men  have  since  taken  a  leading  place  among  their  contem- 
pomries,  wliile  the  mathematical  lists  seem  somewhat  shorn  of  the 
glories  they  could  boast  in  the  days  of  the  I'ollocks,  Bickersteths, 
Aldersons,  and  Maules,  In  literature,  the  "  New  Cratylus  "  was  one 
of  its  earliest  fruits,  and  there  arc  some  who  seem  to  think  that  "Ecce 
Homo*'  may  be  one  of  the  most  recent  However,  as  there  is  no  human 
institution  that  does  not  stand  in  need  of  repair  or  improvement,  so 
in  process  of  time  it  has  come  to  pa^s  that  it  seems  to  he  tlie  general 
opinion  that  the  Classical  Tripos  wants  mending.  Hence  has  arisen 
the  discussion  to  which  we  atlverted  above. 

Early  in  May  this  present  year  there  was  distributed  among  the  resi* 
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dent  membei's  of  the  Senate  a  copy  of  a  paper  which  had  been  submitted, 
it  was  stated,  to  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Classical  Studies.  It 
bore  the  signatures  of  ^Ir.  Clark  (Public  Orator)  and  Mr.  Bum,  Fellows 
and  Tutors  of  Trinity  College.  The  changes  it  proposed  ^vere  shortly 
these  : — To  make  the  Chancellor's  Medals  examination  (established  in 
1751  for  the  adjudication  of  gold  medals  to  two  commencing  Bachelors 
of  Arts  who  show  themselves  the  greatest  proficients  in  classical 
learning),  complementary  to  the  Tripos  examination,  so  that  the 
former  should  occupy  the  department  of  pure  scholarsliip,  and  the 
latter  should  represent  the  union  of  scholarship  with  a  wider  know- 
ledge of  the  subject-matter  of  classical  works.  To  omit  from  the 
present  Classical  Tripos  examination  one  of  the  Composition  papers, 
two  of  the  Translation  papers,  and  the  History  paper ;  and  to  substi- 
tute for  them  a  i)aper  on  Plato's  *'  Eepublic,"  and  the  Earlier  Histor}- 
of  Ancient  Philosophy;  a  paper  on  Aristotle's  "Ethics,"  and  on 
the  Later  Histoiy  of  Ancient  Philosophy;  a  paper  on  Greek  and 
Roman  Historj^  and  Antiquities ;  and  a  paper  containing  six  siibjectf; 
for  historical  essays,  upon  one  of  which  an  essay  shall  be  ref|uired. 
The  effect  of  these  changes  would  be,  according  to  the  view  of  the 
proposers,  to  make  the  medals  prizes  for  accomplishments  in  scholar- 
ship, while  distinction  in  the  tripos  would  be  attained  by  a  wider 
mnge  of  study.  Two  very  important  educational  objects  would  be 
answered,  the  writers  think,  by  such  an  extension  of  the  Classical 
examination.  First,  those  wlio  now  come  to  the  University  well 
trained  in  scholarsliip  would,  while  they  improved  and  ripened  their 
skill  in  writiii*;-  and  interpreting  (Jrcek  and  T^'itin,  at  the  same  tini»» 
have  a  fresh  interest  awakened  in  their  minds  by  a  new  field  of 
study.  Secondly,  a  considerable  class  of  students  who  are  now 
exchuled  from  high  classical  honours  because  they  have  not  had  tho 
advantage  of  a  public  school  training  in  composition,  would  be  encou- 
raged to  road  for  the  Classical  Tripos.  In  support  of  the  former  of 
these  propositions,  they  remark  with  great  truth  that — 

"It  is  t()  be  foarcd,  that  under  the  present  system  too  many  of  our 
classical  students  make  hut  small  progress  during  their  university  course. 
Tlujir  studies  are,  Avitli  slight  dilferences,  a  mere  repetition  of  what  they 
l(;arned  at  school.  No  fresh  impulse  is  given  to  their  minds  by  being  intro- 
duced into  a  new  jind  hi<(her  region  of  knowledge.  The  prospect  of  an 
examination  wouUi  lead  them  to  consolidate  and  s^'stematize  their  know- 
ledge, and  would  render  it  available  as  a  basis  for  future  philoso2:>]iical  or 
historical  studies." 

A  paper  so  signed,  and  containing  such  important  proposals,  was 
sure  to  command  respectfid  and  delibemte  considemtion.  Accord- 
ingly, although  evidently  issued  with  the  express  purpose  of  in\'iting 
discussion,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  addressed  to  the 
P>oard  of  Classical  Studies,  and  not  to  the  general  body  of  the  Senate, 
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some  dfiys  passed  before  any  one  came  forwaal  either  tu  siippoi't 
or  attack  it.  la  the  iiieaDtiiiie  there  ap])eared  a  report  fruiii  the 
Hoard  of  Classical  *StudteB,  making  known  to  the  Senate  some  recom- 
niendations  contained  in  a  memorial  from  the  examiiioi-s  for  the 
Classical  Ti-ipos  of  the  i^resent  year.  Of  these  we  will  quote  the  uiily 
one  which  concerns  onr  piT^sent  sul>ject,  and  wliich  we  venture  to 
think  excellent: — 

'*ThL*y  recoiiimeml,  that  in  lto<^^idation  2  (/.  p.,  of  thi^  rc^^datioiis  f«»r  thr 
^nudauce  of  ilw  examiners),  the  words  *of  qiiestiou!^  shnll  l>e  given  in 
iincient  luHtory,'  1m^  niiiittcd,  ami  the  following  he  inserted  in  theii-  place — 
*  shall  ]>e  givini,  wlueli  n\m\\  eonwist  of  not  less  thim  oij^ht  Huhjects  for  esHays, 
line  ludf  of  which  shall  hear  ui>on  the  ld.stor\%  literutiu'e,  or  antiquities  of 
(! recce ;  and  one-half  \i\nm  those  of  lionie.  Ami  two  essiiyn  only,  oiw  v\\  a 
( treekjtho  other  on  a  Konian  »iibject,  shall  he  accepted  from  eaeh  candidate  '  ' 

Mr.  E.  C.  Chirk,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  CoUe-^^r,  was  tlio  lirst  to  deLate 
publicly  the  changes  advocated  l»y  tlie  l*uhlic  Orator  and  Mr.  Jium. 
AL^reeing  with  tbem  in  the  main^  he  could  not  quite  coincide  witli 
them  in  some  parts  of  the  scheme  they  recmnmeiuled.  He  woidd 
prefer  to  see  the  pbilosoplucal  pajier  made  tjiiuml,  including  all 
that  is  usually  comprehended  nnder  the  term  IMiDosophy,  excejit 
Xeo-I*latonism :— *'  By  giving  a  innnber  of  sul>jects  for  essays,  tvvo 
only  to  he  selected  by  each  candidate,  we  should,  I  ho])e,  encourage 
men  to  read  their  fa\^onrite  branch  of  pldlosophy  %vith  care,  luid  avoid 
tltat  disgorging  of  analyses  to  which  I  fear  sd  subjects  would  give 
rise."  Mr.  K.  C.  Clark  would  also  add  a  philological  paper  un  the 
{»lan  of  tdternative  essays.  He  would  include  imder  the  term  rhilo- 
lo^4y  (questions  not  only  relati%T  to  the  languages  of  tireecc  and  lioiue 
tliemselves,  but  also  to  the  connexion  between  these  and  others. 
On  the  other  hand,  M\\  Clark  would  strike  out  both  the  verse  eompcrsi- 
tion  papers  troni  theTrii>os  examination,  retaining  them  in  tlie  exami- 
nation of  candidates  for  medals,  and  differs  from  the  Orator  and  IMr. 
Jturn  in  wiehing  to  retain  the  two  translation  papers  which  tliey  ondt. 

Almost  on  the  same  day  a  paper  was  disti'ibuted  signed  by  Mv. 
Cope,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  in  which  he  considers  the  necessity 
or  expediency  of  adopting  some  of  the  suggested  alterations,  antl 
expresses  his  dissent,  at  least  in  one  or  two  points,  from  the  news  of 
the  reformers, 

like  ^Ir.  E.  C.  Clark,  Mr,  Cope  questions  whether  the  withdrawal 
of  two  tmnslation  papei'S  from  the  Classical  Tripos  examination  is  an 
alteration  for  the  better.  He  ilerdares  his  faith  in  translation,  espe- 
cially from  good  prose  autliors,  as  an  instrument  of  education,  and 
enforces  his  opinion  with  much  power  in  the  following  words: — 

"The  exact  study  of  language — 1  am  not  now  speaking  of  langange  in 
giaioralj  or  compajiitive  plnlolngy,  but  i»f  tlie  study  of  any  partiewUr,  special 
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language,  selected  for  tlie  purpose,  as  Greek  or  Latin— with  the  grammatical 
and  logical  analysis  that  it  induces,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  efficient 
instruments  that  can  be  employed  for  the  training  and  discipline  of  some  of 
the  most  useful  and  valuable  faculties  and  habits  of  the  mind.  It  has  a  direct 
tendency  to  cultivate  and  enforce  habits  of  close  attention,  of  nice  and  accu- 
rate observation,  exercised  for  example  in  the  comparison  of  usages  of  words 
and  gi'ammatical  structure  of  sentences,  of  discrinunation  of  subtle  differ- 
ences, of  sorting  and  sifting,  of  generalization  and  classification  and  combi- 
nation, as  in  distinguishing  the  various  senses  of  words,  or  collecting  into 
general  rules  and  principles,  grammatical  and  philological  (take  Grimm's 
law  as  a  splendid  example),  the  results  of  observation  and  comparison ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  taste  and  ingenuity  and  judgment  essential  in  the  ren- 
dering with  accuracy  and  spirit  the  thoughts  and  words  of  a  Sophocles,  an 
Aristophanes,  a  Thucydides,  a  Demosthenes,  or  a  Cicero,  out  of  their  own 
grand  language  into  ours.  All  this  furnishes  an  exercise  of  a  kind  hardly 
to  be  surpassed  in  educational  value,  and  supplies  materials  for  the  cidti- 
vation  and  exertion  of  some  of  the  best  and  highest  of  our  intellectual 
fiiculties." 

To  our  minds  nothing  can  be  truer  than  this  statement  of  the 
value  of  the  exact  study  of  a  language,  and  we  earnestly  hope  it 
may  meet  with  the  attention  it  so  well  deserves.  Mr.  Cope  seems 
indifferent  about  the  withdrawal  of  one  of  the  verse  composition 
papers,  "holding  the  practice  of  verse  composition  to  be  innocent, 
ingenious,  nay,  laudable,  if  not  carried  to  excess ;  a  graceful  accom- 
plishment, but  not  particularly  useful  for  purposes  of  education." 
On  the  introduction  of  essays  into  the  Classical  Tripos,  or  other 
examinations,  he  disagrees  entirely  with  the  ^Titers  of  tlie  paper 
before  us.     He  says : — 

**  It  seems  to  1110  that  an  essay,  to  bo  worth  much  as  a  test  of  knowledge 
and  intellectual  power,  requires  both  time  and  thought  in  a  far  great^-r 
(h^groe  than  anything  else  that  can  enter  into  an  examination,  and  also  thau 
tlie  limited  duration  of  any  examination  can  allow.  All  questions  have  at 
Iciist  two  sides ;  most  have  a  great  many  more.  A  man  of  words  and  of 
rhetorical  habits  and  j)owcrs,  ^rjfjirjyopiKOiy  as  Plato  calls  him,  an  empty, 
showy,  and  superficial  thiidcer,  can  often  make  a  display,  without  considera- 
tion and  in  the  briefest  time,  which  will  outshine  the  imperfect  work — 
imperfect  only  by  reason  of  the  want  of  time — of  a  man  of  real  knowledge 
and  ability,  who  sees  that  the  subject  on  which  he  is  called  upon  to  write 
Jian  more  than  one  side,  and  is  embarrassed  by  his  very  knowledge  in  the 
selection  of  the  right  mode  of  ti-eating  it,  and  wanting,  perhaps,  in  facility 
and  readiness  in  the  arrangement  and  expression  of  his  thoughts.  Slow 
and  deliberate,  he  is  placed  at  a  grievous  disadvantage  in  comparison  with 
his  more  dexterous  competitor,  a  disadvantage  which  it  seems  to  be  our 
< 'special  duty,  as  far  as  possil3le,  to  coimteract  and  remedy,  not  to  add 
weight  to  and  augment." 

We  frankly  own  these  arguments  do  not  appear  to  us  conclusive. 
Agreeing  entirely  with  Mr.  Cope,  that  it  ought  to  be  our  object 
to  keep  out  of  our  university  examinations,  "the  encouragement  of 
shallowness   and   dexterity  at  the  expense  of    solid   abilities   and 
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genuine  learning,"  we  do  not  see  that  the  intTOcliiction  of  alternative 
essays  is  contrary  to  this  sound  ]>rinciple.  Suppose,  for  example, 
a  paper  to  he  set,  as  at  present,  containing  sbc  questions  on  Eoraan, 
six  on  Grecian  Liatory.  A  man  sits  down  to  it  thoroughly  well  up 
in  facts  and  dates,  answers  it  point  l)y  point,  adding  here  and 
there  a  remark  or  two  he  I'ememhei's  at  second-hand  from  epitomes 
of  Grote  or  Tliirlwall,  Kiehuhr  or  Merivale,  and  forces  from  the 
nuwiliuig  or  hoodwinked  exami^icr  almost  the  fidl  nnmher  of  maizes. 
Another,  more  disposed  to  think  over  what  he  reads  than  to  devote 
Ins  nuud  to  accurately  mastering  dates  and  details,  cannot  **  natTate 
the  principal  military  and  naval  opemtions  between  such  and  such 
dates"  ''sketch  hrietly  the  constitution  of  this  or  that  State," 
or  "  mention  the  principal  changes  intmiluced  hy  So-aiid-So,'*  in 
the  tme  "MaDguall's  Questions"  style,  and  is  utterly  confounded 
by  an  examiner  who  "  expects  dates  in  all  eases,"  But  lie  finds  two 
or  three  points  ahout  which  he  lias  reflected,  and  which  he  can 
discuss  with  cai'c.  This  he  does,  and  sends  up  his  work;  but  how 
can  an  examiner  give  him  that  superior  credit  to  the  other  whose 
ease  we  ha%'e  supposed,  which  lie  undoubtedly  deserves  ?  Now, 
supposing  a  number  of  subjects  for  essays  Uj  be  set,  of  which  candi- 
dates are  only  permitted  to  choose  two,  it  is  hard  t^j  see,  even  after 
makmg  all  allowances  for  what  glibness  and  showy  sui^erticiality  may 
do,  how  a  man  without  some  genuine  knowledge  of  what  he  is 
MTitiug  ahont  can  get  marks.  ^Ve  cannot  help  thinking  that,  as 
compared  with  the  presejit  system,  the  introduction  of  essays  woidd 
have  an  efiect  precisely  contrary  to  that  wliich  Mr,  Cope  anticipates. 
But  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Vansittait  protests  against  the  proposed  changes,  '^helieWng 
that  they  are  faulty  in  tliemselves;  and  further,  tlmt  they  would 
lie  a  bar  to  real  improvements."  He  especially  objects  to  the  in- 
troduction of  philosophy  into  the  Classical  Tripos.     He  remarks, — 


"This  ek'meiit  helaiigs  more  properly  to  the  floral  *St:iences  Tripos:  a 
tripos  wliich,  though  needing  and  dtiservmg  eiicourageiiient,  the  iiulhoi's  of 
thi  scheme  seem  to  ignore. 

**  By  all  means  let  us  enconroge  the  study  of  ]ihilosophy :  especially  let  us 
•eucoumge  elussical  tnvu  to  tuhl  Ui  their  seholarship  philosophy.  I  should 
welcomi3  any  scheme  for  extending  the  element  of  elassicivl  philosophy  in 
the  ^Monil  Tripos,  and  so  inducing  more  classic^d  men  to  go  in  for  it.  Of 
tliia  hereafter.  It  would  also,  in  my  judgment,  he  a  grt*at  gain  to  the  Uni- 
versity if  all  colleges  (or  at  least  all  coUcge«  wheiv  follows  an^  not  roaUy 
chosen  by  examination)  niade  it  a  rule  not  to  eleet  any  *  hominrio  miim 
fn'podis.^  If  all  CEUididates  for  fellowship.-^  had  to  take  Ijnnoui's  in  two 
tripi)ses,  many  men  would  pass  on  from  the  Classiciil  to  the  Moral  TripoB, 
to  exercise  there  that '  iirecision  of  thought '  which  is  immttainable  except  hy 
a  knowledge  of  hniguage.  By  these  or  giadJar  meaiia  we  might  encourage 
philosophy  without  discoura^g  scholarship." 
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Mr.  Vansittart  proceeds  to  discuss  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  systems  of  classics,  expressing  bis  prefer- 
ence for  OUT  own,  partly  because  the  Oxford  system  discourage.*? 
scholarship,  and  partly  for  this  most  weighty  reason : — "  I  believe 
that  in  these  times  of  doubt  and  discussion  the  best  safeguanl 
of  true  religion  is  to  be  found  in  that  school  of  patient  and  accu- 
rate study  of  the  Greek  Testament  which  flourishes  at  Cam- 
bridge: whose  excellence  ie  clearly  due  to  the  particular  clni- 
racter  of  their  previous  classical  training."  Mr.  A^ansittart  pn- 
ceeds  to  object  to  that  part  of  the  proposal  which  "makes  the 
Chancellor's  Medals  examination  complementary  to  tbe  Tripas 
examination."  It  sounds  to  his  ear  "perverse  to  propose  the 
limited  test  for  the  few  best,  and  the  fuller  form  of  examination 
for  the  many ; "  and  he  would  reverse  the  plan.  No  doubt  thei-e 
are  several  strong  arguments  in  favour  of  this  view,  yet  we  do 
not  see  why  the  other  should  be  called  "pen^erse."  We  can 
conceive  that  Messrs.  Clark  and  Burn  perfectly  understood  and 
meant  what  they  said,  and  would  be  foimd  prepared  to  siip|)ort 
their  own  proposal  by  powerful — possibly  convincing — reasons.  It 
is  a  question  on  which  it  appears  that  much  may  be  said  011 
both  sides,  and  one  which  will  perhaps  prove  not  very  easy  <A 
settlement.  A  little  farther  on,  Mr.  Vansittart  hits  his  opponent? 
harder : — 

"Thcro  is  onci  seiiteuco  in  the  i)ai)cr  which  iloos  utterly  puzzle  inc  :  *  Jfc 
must  he  felt  hy  all  scholara  that  sufficient  encouragement  is  already  given  tf> 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  CJreece  by  the  uuiversity  :>cliolar- 
ship.s,  and  by  various  other  j>rizes  and  emoluments,*  <^'c.  How  do  univer- 
sity scholarships,  or  any  other  prizes,  encourage  those  who  have  no  chance — 
who  even  know  that  they  have  no  clianc-e,  of  getting  them  ?  Take  my  own 
college,  for  instance.  Are  we  to  say  that  men  below  the  mark  of  a  Trinity 
scholarship  ought  not  to  be  encouraged  to  study  the  classical  laiit^uages  Vi< 
acciu'ately  as  they  can  \  ( )r  that  the  most  backward  men  are  less  in  need  of 
encoui-agenient  ? " 

The  Histor}'  paper  he  regards  as  an  experiment  that  has  failed, 
and  wonld  be  delighted  to  eject  it,  without,  as  we  niidei-stand, 
substituting  a  paper  of  subjects  for  essays.  This  is  intelligible, 
and  seems  not  unlikely,  in  the  end,  to  be  the  conclnsioii  arrived 
at  by  the  University.  Mr.  Vansittart  then  goes  on  to  promulge 
a  scheme  of  his  own,  which  our  limits  do  not  permit  ns  to  pro- 
duce as  a  whole,  and  which  it  would  be  nnfair  to  attempt  to 
condense.  Without  saying  it  is  likely  to  be  taken  as  it  stands, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  be  an  important  element  in  assist- 
ing the  Board  of  Classical  Studies  to  frame  any  new  arrangement. 
One  word  regarding  a  remark  in  liis  Postscript,  in  which,  speaking 
of  the  memorial  of  the    classical  examiners,   he   says,   "Wliy   was 
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it  not  |JTopo.setl  to  restore  tlie  4)ld  rnle,  tliat  four  examiners  slionld 
look  over  tlie  CoDipOBition  jjupers  ? "  If  by  tiiis  we  are  to  under- 
f^tand  that  marks  are  at  present  adjudged  Ly  single  exaniinei^s  to 
eacli  piece  of  enuipositioii  set,  we  must  venture  to  »ay  that  siieh 
a  practice  is  likely  to  lead  to  veiy  nndeairaljle  i*esult*i. 

yU\  Holmes,  Fellow  of  Clare  College^  appears  nn  the  whole  to 
support  tlio  clumges.  But  he  is  unwilling  to  lessen  the  aiuouiit 
of  verse  composition,  and  given  up  the  suhstitution  of  *' liistvorical 
essays"  for  *' answers  to  questions  in  histoiy, ''  which  he  had 
formerly  supported,  "  on  account  of  facts  which  have  since  come 
to  his  knowledge."  One  woidd  like  to  knuw  what  these  fact« 
are.  Of  the  reduction  of  the  Translation  papers  from  six  to  ixmr, 
he  says, — 

"  It  ivnll  Im>  fult  ns  a  yTcnt  rt  lief  hy  all  jiartifs  concerned.  Xar  will  it  he 
difficult  for  the  examiners  to  include  in  their  Htdt'ction  of  pieces  the  sanie 
Mumher  uf  authors  as  at  present,  if  in  each  paper  the  pa&twiges  set  for 
Imnslation  \m  increased  in  namher  and  duiiinislicd  in  Icngtli.  The  minor 
autliors  are  indeed  weM  ileserving  uf  .study,  and  are  in  themselves  attractive. 
t)f  these  it  will  he  easy  U\  vary  the  «electifm  freni  yeivr  to  year/' 

Mr.  ('ope's  iirguments,  aheady  quotcil,  make  it  nimecessar}'  to  du 
more  than  impure  with  regard  to  this  paragraph,  liow  Mr.  Holmes 
proposes  to  keep  out  luck?  If  he  "varies  the  selection  of  minor 
jiuthors  from  year  to  year,"  surely  men  will  speculate  which  are 
likely  to  he  set  in  the  next  examination^  aud  read  them  accord- 
ingly. Surely  Mr.  Holmes,  instcEtd  of  strengthening  Messrs.  Ihnii 
and  Clark's  case,  has  indicated  a  reason  for  fearing  that  the  detail 
of  theii'  jiroposal  of  wliich  he  speaks,  may  introduce  the  seeds  of 
much  unfairness  into  the  examination. 

Mr,  Hohnes  ineidentally  informs  us  that  the  minimum  standard 
required  for  classical  honoui's  is  ahout  one-third  of  the  total  maxi- 
nnim  of  marks.  We  think  this  statement  very  tiinely,  luul  calcu- 
lated to  raise  materially  the  respect  in  which  low  classical  honours 
are  hekl.  Considering  the  great  weight  given  at  present  to  prose 
and  verse  coinposititm,  and  the  %*ery  iniaatisfactoiy  nature  of  the 
History  paper,  it  does  appear  singidjirly  credit ahle  that  the  examiners 
should  liave  maintained  the  minim  inn  standard  at  so  higli  a  point. 
We  earnestly  hope  that  Mr.  Holmes,  in  anticipating  in  the  year 
1868  "a  new  class  of  candidates,  inferior  to  the  third  class  of  the 
pTesent  tripos,"  docs  not  mean  to  soy  that,  lie  thinks  the  present 
ininimum  ought  to  he  lowered.  The  a[>proaelnng  changes  will  be 
disastrous  indeed,  if  they  force  on  us  tlie  prostitution  of  our  honours. 
But  we  hope  better  things.  We  take,  liowever,  the  oppoiiunity  of 
renmrking  that  it  might  prove  of  much  use,  and  we  do  not  see 
how  it  could  do  any  harm,  to  let   candidates  know  a  little  more 
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definitely  what  measure  of  marks  is  assigned  to  different  paf 
tlio   examiiiiition.       A    man   might   then   deliberately    neglect    tha^ 
part  ill  which  he  felt  he  was  not  likely  to  be  successful,  in  or 
to  devote  less  divided  attention  to  that  in  which  he  felt  8tron2 
Surely  it  \vu\dd  rather  tend  to  incix?ase  than  diminish  that  thoroi 
ness  of  work  which  all  at^ree  in  advocating, 

Mr:  l^rayor.  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  is  inclined  on* 
\vhole  to  support.  Mr.  Yansittart's  scheme.  He  wishes,  with  hi 
to  remove  history  and  political  antiquities,  as  independent  branch^ 
of  study,  to  a  History  Tripos,  inquiring  in  the  Chissical  Tripos  merel; 
answei-s  to  questions  naturally  arising  from  tlie  passages  set,  saying 
most  truly  that  the  History  paper  has  had  an  etfect  the  verj^  con* 
trsiTx  to  that  which  niauy  of  ns  hoped  from  it.  With  Mr,  Vao- 
sittart,  Mr.  ^Mayor  is  disposed  to  increase  the  number  of  triposesu 
This  may  be  well ;  but  is  it  possible  ?  If  the  number  of 
IKJses  is  to  be  so  increased,  where  shall  we  find  examiners  ?  In  tlii 
matter  ive  must  be  content  to  take,  not  what  is  nTrXtt^c  upifrro^ 
hut  wdiat  is  upifirnv  nfiiv.  The  following  suggestion  deser\'es 
sideTation : — "  Law  and  medicine  also  admit  a  permanent 
dittonul  element,  by  which  they  link  on  to  classics.  Tlie  inathe 
matical  tripos  has  Euclid:  if  it  could  make  room  for  the  schol 
like  study  of  other  standard  works  in  ancient  niEitheniatics,  it  t<i 
might  help  our  tripos  and  be  helped  by  it/* 

Mr.  Mozley,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  desires  to  hu^ly  incr 
the  scope  of  the  Classical  Tripos  examination.     He  names  eighteen* 
modern   writers,  and   asks,  with  some   eontenqit,  how    many   men 
thei'e    are  wdio    have   taken   honours   at   C?ambridge,  who    have 
tolerable  acquaintance  with  even  half  of  these  ?    We  sincerely  hoj 
very  few.      Considering   the   imperfect   abilities   and   oppoitimitie 
of  most  men,  it  would  be  far  wiser  for  a  man  to  try  to  be  *'  kami 
ncm  unm'i  libri"   than  to  be   gallnpiug  wddly  over  the   literature* 
of  foiu^  or  five  tongues.     !Many  of  us,  too,  arc  but  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  to  our  generation,  neither  nursetl  by  charity  no 
favoured  by  fortune,  and  must  tiy  to  earn  our  bread  by  help  of  th« 
little  we  learned   in  early   days,  content  with  turning   t<j  the  be^ 
accotuit  we  may  our  scanty  leisure  and  fe%v  opportunities  of  keeping 
up  oiu*  humble  scraps  of  knowledge.    We  do  not  apprehend,  howeverj 
that  Mr.  Mozley's  views  will  find  much  favour.     If  there  is  one  thing 
that  is  clearly  understood   in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  it   is 
the  truth  and  value  of  Buttmann*s  favourite  maxim,  *' MuHum  n^m^ 
muita,''  and  we  entertain  no   fear  of  nndtifarious  reading  meeting 
with  encouragement  there. 

Scd  manum  dc  iabida.     Our  limits  warn  us  to  close.     We  do  no 
thiidv  wc  have  omitted  to  notice  any  of  the  papers  liitherto  pul 
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lished,  and  if  any  of  the  writers  feel  we  have  done  them  imperfect 
justice,  we  must  plead  in  reply  that  we  have  done  the  best  our 
space  permitted.  One  hope  we  venture  to  express  in  conclusion, 
that  whatever  changes  be  introduced,  nothing  will  be  done  to  lessen 
the  esteem  in  which  the  University  at  present  holds  that  sound 
grammatical  knowledge  which  is  the  special  glory  of  Cambridge,  and 
which  was  never  more  valuable  than  in  the  present  days  of  doubt 
and  controversy.  Every  day  we  live  seems  to  illustrate  more  brightly 
the  truth  of  the  saying  attributed  to  Scaliger,  "  Theology  is  grammar." 
One  thing  more,  too,  it  is  due  to  the  writers  of  the  papers  before  us 
to  point  out — the  fairness  and  courteous  consideration  for  other  men's 
Adews  with  which  the  discussion  is  conducted.  They  are  aU  animated 
by  the  spirit  which  one  of  them  justly  claims  for  himself  in  criticising 
Messrs.  Clark  and  Burn's  proposals : — 

"  I  am  not  influenced  by  any  love  of  mere  contradiction  and  opposition, 
or  desire  of  displaying  my  own  superior  sagacity,  or  indeed  by  any  other 
motive  than  that  of  consulting  what  I  sincerely  believe,  according  to  the 
best  of  my  judgment,  yyutfiri  rrj  hKaiorarrif  to  be  the  true  interests  of  the 
University,  and  of  that  portion  of  the  yoimg  men  committed  to  her  charge 
to  whom  she  imdertakes  to  impart  classical  instruction." 

All  who  know  what  Cambridge  is  will  be  prepared  to  expect  this. 
But  there  are  those  elsewhere  who  seem  to  give  the  University  credit 
for  neither  wisdom  nor  moderation,  and  would  fain  tinker  up  by 
legislation  from  without,  those  faults  and  deficiencies  which  they 
assimie  she  is  too  blind  to  see  or  too  stupid  to  amend.  It  would 
be  well  if  such  a  discussion  as  the  present  might  con\dnce  these 
gentlemen  that  she  is  able  to  see  faults  in  her  system,  and  amend 
them  in  a  proper  spirit,  and  at  a  fit  season.  No  doubt  she  has  the 
measure  of  imperfections  incident  to  aU  human  institutions,  and  will 
continue  to  have  them,  in  spite  of  all  the  wisest  heads  can  devise 
or  the  boldest  hands  execute.  But  she  has  done  good  service  to  this 
country  in  her  time,  and,  if  let  alone,  will  live,  we  trust,  to  do  mucli 
more. 

Thomas  Markby. 
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Tlip.  Battle  of  the  Two  Philosophies,     By  an  Inquirer.     London.      1866. 
The  Philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned,     By  Alexander  Eobertsox.     Lon- 
don.    1866. 

S^fALL  books  on  gi'eat  subjects  belong  to  that  class  of  literature  wliich 
men,  gods,  and  columns  do  not  permit  to  be  middling.  They  are  iu«nally 
either  very  good  or  very  bad.  "  Si  paulum  a  summo  decessit,  vei^t  ad 
imum."  In  the  hands  of  a  master,  nothing  is  more  valuable  thaji  a  brief 
exposition  of  a  dithcult  argument,  omitting  all  superfluities,  and  concentra- 
ting the  reader's  attention  on  essentials.  In  the  hands  of  a  bungler,  tin* 
stmightforward  style  of  a  small  book  is  sure  to  expose  the  defects  which  a 
little  circumlocution  might  have  partially  concealed.  As  a  fallacy  is  most 
easily  detected  when  reduced  to  a  bare  syllogism,  so  the  emptiness  of  a  pn*- 
tender  to  philosophy  is  never  so  conspicuous  as  when  he  attemj^ts  to  Ix' 
concise. 

The  two  little  books  which  we  have  named  at  tlie  head  of  this  artich* 
furnish  a  strikhig  instance  of  these  two  extn^mes.  The  anonymous  author 
of  "  Tlie  Battle  of  the  Two  Philosophies  "  is  a  man  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands what  he  is  about — a  diligent  student  of  Sir  William  HamiltonV 
writings,  and  apparently,  also,  a  personal  pupil  of  the  late  Professor.  The 
"  Infjuirer "  has  evidently  so  far  profited  by  his  master's  teaching  as  to  In* 
able  thoroughly  to  grasp  his  meaning,  and  to  give  the  essence  of  his  specula- 
tions in  a  concise  and  lucid  form ;  while  his  personal  relations  to  tlu* 
tleceased  pliilosopher  give  an  additional  interest  to  his  little  work,  by 
enabling  liim  to  add  the  zeal  of  an  attached  friend  to  the  sympathy  of  an 
intelligent  and  liberal  critic.  It  is  probably  to  the  friendly  element  in  the 
composition  of  the  book  that  we  owe  the  following  acute  remarks  on  tlie 
comparative  popularity  of  the  two  rival  philosophers  : — 

**  Sir  William  Hamilton  always  declared  he  neither  would  nor  could  teach  any  who 
would  not  think  for  themselves.  And  most  thoroughly  has  he  kept  his  word.  Whoever 
b:!comes  his  scholar  is  put  into  an  intellectual  gymnasium,  and  forced  to   face  every 
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proH!f?rn,  de&iif}  ©Tory  torm,  and  ana'.y*o  pver}'  fact  for  liifuself.  Still,  in  his  works,  finj;- 
mantary  q=i  most  of  thorn  are,  the  now  sUcnt  mniter  seems  to  say  to  us  all,  as  he  \ra9  wont 
to  any  in  hia  locturo-room,  *  Thinks  nnfl  I  will  help  you  to  leant;  refuse  to  think,  ar.d  I 
have  taken  vdry  giod  car©  you  sbfill  learn  nothing  h&re.'  How  could  sufth  a  teathcr  be 
popular  in  an  age  m  eager  to  lonrn,  s<>  abhorrent  of  the  lahonr  of  thought,  as  thp  present  ? 
Now  Mr,  Mill's  ivritinajs  not  only  iin^truct  ui,  they  think  for  U3.  Hi*  roiiileni  flnnt  down 
towards  hh  t^jil  on  the  stream  of  his  lucid  »tylo,  ndiniring  the  akill  of  hia  rcaaoiiin;?, 
instructed  hy  thti  information  he  givoa,  rejoicing  in  the  new  and  fertil"  li'-lds  of  thought 
which  every  frcah  turn  hringa  into  their  view,  anti  iniorcfited  in  watchiup:  th**  proirtsa  of 
mind  laid  i^wii  to  thcun  ;  hut  eever  outre  compelled  to  take  to  the  oars  or  tn  think  for  them- 
ielves*     How  can  a  teacher  so  agretahle,  as  well  as  talented,  but  be  popular  I" — (Pp.  3,  4.) 

On  the  charge  of  "  iticonsistency,"  Mr.  lliira  favourite  and  enormausly 
exaggerated  accusation  against  Sir  W,  HuniiUon,  our  author  n«[\tly  re- 
marks,— - 

**  It  would  not  be  diffieult  to  show,  both  from  hiatory  and  rcnaon,  that  all  sound  philo- 
sophy, whilflt  thus  incomplete,  mn^i  he  liable  to  t&e  objection  of  inconsistency,  Thtj  Greek 
phiiosophera  before  Socrates  were  mostly  quite  consistent,  each  with  his  own  schcTie  ;  and 
their  5yst4?ms  have  lonyj  perished,  Plato  was  abundantly  inconsiiitent  with  himaelf,  and 
lives.  We  cannot  harmonize  our  conclusions  together,  until  we  have  them  all  complete ; 
au'l  wo  cantiot  tell  what  conclusion  each  separate  sot  of  fat-ta  will  lead  us  to,  mitil  thoao 
fatt5  have  b  en  appertained,  analysed,  and  claafed.  Till  this  has  been  done,  what  we  wont 
lA  not  tlie  united  teatimony  of  all,  but  the  independent  testimony  of  each.'* — (Pp,  7|  8-) 

We  pass  over  some  sevore  but  not  unjust  remarks  on  Mr.  Mill's  animjis 
towards  his  deceased  antagonist ;  on  his  disposition,  Ological  as  well  as 
ungenerous,  to  trace  every  supposed  error  to  '*  some  personal  deticiency,  some 
mental  incapacity, in  Sir  \V.  Hamilton  himself;"  and  on  thu  "refinement  of 
ungFaceftdness "  whicli  cliaraeterizeij  his  concluding  sumnuiry  of  the  mniis 
of  his  foe.  The  remarks  of  our  author  are  well  worth  reatling  ;  but  we 
must  pass  on  to  the  more  strictly  philosophical  portion  of  his  argument. 

The  "  Inquirer "  proceeds  to  examine  i^fr.  Mill's  attack  on  KSir  W. 
Hamilton's  philosophy  with  reference  to  three  principal  subjects : — L  The 
Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned,  involving  the  relativity  of  htinuin  know- 
ledge ;  2.  The  doctrine  of  Free-will,  which  Mr.  !Mill  regards  as  the  central 
idea  of  Hamilton's  system,  and  the  determining  cause  of  most  of  his 
opinions ;  and,  3.  The  doctrine  that  mind  and  matter,  an  e;jo  ami  unn-e^jo^ 
arc  origuial  data  of  consciousness— these  l>eing  rjuestions  of  lU'incipal  im- 
portance, and  alJonling  ample  grounds  for  testing  and  comparing  the  ability 
of  the  two  metaphysicians. 

In  examining  Mr.  Mill's  criticism  of  the  "  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned/' 
our  author  calls  attention  to  tliat  confusion  between  inftnitp  and  iudftaite 
Tvhiidi  lias  been  pointed  out  in  a  furmer  article  in  tliis  Keview,  as  vitiating 
the  whole  of  Mr.  MilVs  argument.  Mr,  Mill  denies  that  the  conception  of 
infinite  space  is  negative,  because  "  instead  of  thiJiking  away  every  cliaracter 
of  the  finite,  we  think  away  only  the  idea  of  an  end  or  boundary.'*  On 
this  our  author  remarks, — 

**  "What  other  character  belong*  to  the  finite,  except  tliia  very  one  of  being  end.^d,  of 
having  bounds,  he  d^ies  not  tcH  us.  But  when  I  assert  of  any  given  spac;'^,  It  is  tinite, 
what  other  character  do  I  aflirm  of  it  than  this,  that  it  has  an  end  ?  And  when  I  alhrm, 
Space  is  infinite,  what  more  do  T  affirm  than  tht«*»  It  hns  no  end  ?  Indeed,  Mr.  Mill  admitg 
this  is  true  of  *  the  Iniinite,  that  aeu*ele&s  abstraction/  but  deniea  it  ia  true  rif  infinite 
apace.  *In  trying  to  form  a  concoptioa  of  that,  we  do  not  think  away  its  positive 
character;  we  leave  it  the  character  of  ipacer  of  it^  three  dimensions,  and  th.ir  gc<5- 
metrical  properties.  Wo  leave  ijt  also  a  character  whif^h  belongs  to  it  as  infinite— that  i*f 
bciug  greater  than  any  other  ^paee."  Surely  this  last  is  a  delusivB  expression.  Infinite 
space  HO  iuciutlos  all  space,  that  it  loaves  ua  no  other  spaerj  with  which  to  compare  it ;  dao 
vo  could  add  that  other  space  to  it,  and  make  it  bigger  atill.  Do  wo  then  ossei-t  »h«t 
infinite  space  ia  not  |i:rc ate r  than  it4  part  i*  No,  we  deny  we  can  think  of  it  as  a  whole ; 
if  we  could,  we  must  say  it  i^  a  whole  infinitely  greater  than  all  its  finite  ptirt*  put 
VOL.  II.  2   Q 
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together,  vrhich  ia  inconcoivaWe.  ...  In  truth,  when  we  strive  to  think  of 
space,  the  nearest  iipproaeh  wo  can  make  to  it  is  this  nation  of  on  incietinite  space,  which 
Mn  Mill  baa  auWtituted  for  it.  But  tliese  two  conceptions  are  not  only  verbalJy,  thejr  m 
really  wholly  distinct.  An  indefinito  space  is  a  space  of  the  extent  of  which  we  thtnk 
vsftguely,  without  knowing  or  without  thinking  where  its  houndaries  are.  Infinite  i 
has  certainly,  and  quite  diatuiotJy,  no  hoimdanea  anywhere." — {Pp.  16^20.) 

To  Mr.  MiJrs  assertion,  that  the  r^oodness  of  God  is  absolute  lint 
infiiiite,  because  *'thero  aro  not  ititiiiitc  degrees  of  right;"  because  **  dawn- 
wards  there  are  a.^  many  gradatit>iis  as  we  choose  to  difitinguish,  but  upwards 
there  ia  an  ideal  lliiiit,"  our  author  replies, — 

**  It  would  be  difficult  to  realise  the  dreftrineaa  of  the  uniTerae,  if  indeed  l 
the  heat  bo  finite,  whilst  eWl  ia  infinite*  If,  gifled  with  a  life  that  is  to  last  for  tfViff^  I 
a  nature  that  finds  happiness  only  in  progress  upwards^  onr  progress  in  goodnesa  uid  knov- 
ledgo  must  ccaae,  bnt  our  progress  in  ovil  may  be  eternal ;  happiness  at  the  beat  comet  to 
an  end,  but  misery  may  inerc^oae  for  ever.  Wlmt  hope  or  help  were  then  left  to  oa,  if  (ffM 
in  heaven  we  must  £nd  a  finite  God  and  £tn  infmito  Satan?'* — (Pp*  24-0.) 

In  coBsidcriDf^f  the  doctrine  of  Fre^-wnll,  our  author  points  out,  ^th  giia^ 
acutene^s,  the  error  of  Mr.  Miira  assumption,  that  it  is  impossible  to  act  in 
opposition  to  tht*  stnjiige45t  present  desire  or  aversion.     He  says, — 

**  This  is  not  a  complete  aecount  of  what  I  am  conscious  of  in  volition,  and  it  intiQ- 
duces  Loto  consciousness  an  element  which  is  not  given  in  it.  Balancing  one  moti^B 
against  another  is  not  willing,  but  judging.  What  I  am  chiefly  conscious  of  in  Toiitian 
ia  an  effort.  Beforehand,  I  know  from  past  experience  that  however  strong  my  desire  is>  I 
<!an  resist  it;  hut  that  no  reasons,  however  true,  no  motives^  however  forcible,  which  I 
■urge  on  myself,  will  make  me  resist  it,  unless  I  make  an  efibrt  sufficiently  gtrong.  If 
I  do  rcdst  it,  I  am  at  that  moment  conscious  of  making:  nn  effort,  and  exerting  «ome 
that  seems  to  me  peculiarly  my  own ;  which ,  it  appears  to  me,  no  power  whtttcvw  dB 
make  me  exert,  or  prevent  mo  fi*om  exerting,  without  my  own  consent.  .  ,  .  How  it 
is  this  etfort  for  which  Mr,  Mill,  in  his  analysis  of  vulition,  leaves  no  room  at  alL  If  *^ 
voUlion  is  nect>ssarily,  or  in  fact,  wholly  determined  by  the  strongest  present  desire^  itwifi 
be  decided  without  any  effort  r  if  these  desires  are  eijuQlly  balanced,  they  mutually  deftroy 
each  other,  and  then  no  efEbrt  is  poisihle ;  if  one  is  erer  so  little  stronger  than  uie  other, 
no  effort  ia  necessary.  When  the  greater  weight  goes  down,  and  the  lesser  up — it  ia  Mr. 
MilFs  own  illuatration— no  effort  is  net*dcd  on  tbo  part  of  the  acales,  and  any  sueh  effort 
would  he  that  factor  in  the  re^nlt  which  ^ilr.  JIHl  is  hound  to  exclude.  Now  it  may  be 
right  to  follow  reason  with  Mr.  Mill^  rather  tbsm  so  unreasonable  a  consciousness  with  Sir 
W.  Hamilton;  but  to  tell  me  I  ani  not  conscious  of  that  exertion  of  force,  of  which 
I  am  as  conscious  as  I  am  of  my  own  existencei  is  neither  philosophical  nor  uaefnL'* — 
(Pp.  42-4.) 

On  the  third  great  i|  nest  ion — that  of  the  testimony  of  consciousness  to  the 
existence  of  an  cfjo  and  a  jiou-^trjo^  the  "  Inquirer"  thus  neatly  sums  up  the 
contrtist  between  the  theories  of  the  two  philosophers  : — 
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**Sir  W.  HrtTnillon  tboujL^bt  that  consciousness,  e%'en  of  the  airnplest  sensaTion,  \h 
consciousness  that  *  1 '  fet^l  it— that  I  exist  in  the  present  state.  Whilst  Mr.  MUI,  admit- 
ting that  con&ciuusTio&s  is  the  recognition  by  the  mind  of  its  own  acts  and  aiffidotionB,  donifl* 
that  the  reco^iitton  of  the  art  involves  the  reco^iition  of  the  actor,  and  maintaint  that 
the  knowledge  that  ^  I '  feel  this  affection  is  acquired  subsequently  through  esperienoe.** — 
(P.  53.) 

Our  limits  will  not  pennit  ns  to  follow  the  author  through  his  able  refii- 
tation  of  the  latter  theory  ;  hut  we  cannot  resist  one  more  extract,  expressing 
his  protest  against  the  fuiidamentiil  fallacy  of  Mr,  ^Iill*s  psychology, — the 
app^  to  the  uneducated  coHiSciousucss  of  infants : — 

**  It  is  wholly  contrary  to  all  aiialo|jry^  and  therefore  to  all  j^rimA  fn^vr  probability,  tliat 
consciousness  aloae,  of  all  our  natural  properties,  nee^ls  uo  development,  no  vdrumtion.  Wo 
know  that  our  senses  require  education,  ere  we  can  obtain  from  them  their  genuine  testis 
mony  r  why  are  we  to  asiiume  that,  in  the  case  of  i  on&L'iousnes*,  this  is  only  to  be  hod 
when  it  is  in  tbat  half-aM  akcned,  vague,  indistiucl  state  in  which  it  exists  in  the  infant, 
and  tbat  in  xH  full  energy  it  is  uecessarily  deceptive  't  And  om  what  i^roimd  is  it  assiamcd 
U  M  pure  and  tinniijted  iu  the  infant?     Jlow  do  we  know  tliat  ronaeiou:*ii<'#5  ia  i*"^rit  ibf-n 
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freo  from  all  foreign  elemente,  not  in  any  way  moulded,  influenced,  altered,  by  any  here- 
ditary quality,  by  the  infant's  physical  constitution,  by  tlvo  peculiarity  of  \\a  nenoua 
8>'stem,  or  oven  by  the  preaence  of  that  mind,  which  some  eny  it  does  not  ^et  irom 
Bonsation,  but  brings,  not  in  entire  forgetfyneaa,  and  not  in  utter  imkednaas,  from  ite  homo 
in  God?"— (Pp.  62-3.) 

On  the  wtole,  "An  Inquirer/'  whoever  lie  may  bo,  well  deserves  the 
praise,  and  it  is  no  slight  praise,  of  heiiig  ono  of  the  very  few  writers  about 
Sir  WiUiam  Hamilton's  pliilosophy  who  really  understand  what  they  are 
writing  ahout. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Eohertson's  book  may  be  briefly  described  as  the 
exact  reverse  of  that  of  the  "Inqnii-er,"  ilr.  Eobertson  is  one  of  the  last 
men  in  the  world  who  ought  to  have  attempted  to  write  a  small  book ;  for 
conciseness  of  style,  which  suits  the  methodn^  Joamdi  in  the  hands  of  an 
able  teacher,  is  utterly  unsuited  to  the  method u^  inveniefidi,  especially  in  tho 
hands  of  one  whos©  attempted  discoveries  niiiount  to  nothing  more  than  the 
Teault^  popidarly  known  as  mares*  nests,  Mr.  Robertv^on's  mind  is  strangely 
perplexed  between  liis  patriotism  iis  a  Scotchman  and  bis  utter  inability  to 
"understand  the  philosophy  of  his  illustrious  countryman.  He  has  a  vague 
idea  that  the  "  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned  "  means  something  vety  hor- 
rible ;  but  he  does  not  like  the  thought  that  a  Hamilton  shouhl  have  been 
refuted  by  a  Srrill— a  Scot  by  a  Southron.  Between  these  unpleasant  alter- 
natives, he  lights  on  the  happy  medium  that  Mill,  m  a  matter  of  fact,  hafl 
refuted  Hamilton,  but  that  Hainiltonp  if  he  had  been  living,  would  probably 
have  refuted  Jlilh  The  sentence  in  which  bo  enunciates  this  ingenious 
compromise  is  a  good  specimen  of  Ms  power  of  writing  *' about  it  and  about 
it:"— 

^ "  Metaphysics  appear  to  be  mdigenoui  to  Scotland ;  and  her  superiority  in  this,  the 
higbe*t  department  of  knowledge,  was  thought  to  be  unchallengeable.  "VWithin  tho  last 
few  months  thia  dream  hM  b^n,  as  many  auppoae,  suddenly  diapeUed ;  and  now  poor 
Scotknd  lies,  proatrate  imd  weaping,  at  the  feat  of  har  conq^ueror.  Aa  when  the  champion 
of  the  rbilistinea  insulted  the  hosts  of  Isnial,  to  doea  the  modem  Aristotle  daily  defy  the 
Northema  to  buttle.  In  rain  do  we  sigh  for  the  matcMeas  scimitar  of  a  Ferrier ;  or  for 
the  ahield  of  a  Hamilton,  to  protect  us  from  our  foea.  Thov  ore  gone;  and  there  are 
none  now  to  lead  otot  warriors  to  death  or  rictory.  Wo  have  looked  and  waited  in  vain 
for  *that  coming  man;'  Dr.  Cairns;  and  were  Calderwood  once  moro  to  buckle  on  IiIb 
harness,  our  spirits  would  be  cheered,  Aind  we  might  be  saved  ^om  despair.  .  .  ,. 
Even  had  our  late  champion  been  still  in  bia  |Kxime,  the  Bouthom  Ulyaaea  might  have 
entered  the  cave  of  the  CyolopB,  and  wounded  him  in  his  atrongheld ;  but  assuredly  he 
would  not  have  eacaped  to  t^jll  of  tho  exploit.     No  woolly  covering  c^uld  have  eluded  hi§ 

Eiflp— no  cranny  could  have  been  left  unguarded  by  wmch  the  adventurous  hero  could 
re  eaenped.  Once  aroused,  the  Polyphemc,  wounded  though  he  were,  would  have 
daflhed  to  a  hundred  pieces  all  tho  *  Dirt  Philosophy '  of  Utility,  the  miaeinible  Beiisation- 
iliim  and  shilly-ahahy  Fatalism  of  tJlysaea  and  hia  crew,*'  &c.,  &c.,  &c. — (Pp.  28-9,) 

Yet  of  tliis  victorious  "  Polypheme  "  we  are  told  in  another  place,  with 
equal  originality  and  taste,  that  "  his  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned,  &c. 
[how  much  is  included  under  this  'ifec.'l],  reminds  me  very  much  of  the 
Glamis  definition  of  Metaphysics,— *  Twa  folk  disputin*  thegether;  ho  that's 
listenin*  disna  ken  what  the  ither  says,  and  he  that's  speakin*  disna  ken 
what  he  means  himsei'  *'  (p,  70)-  Being  an  utter  fool  in  metaphysics  is, 
according  to  Mr*  Robertson,  no  disfpialification  for  being  a  victorious 
champion  in  the  same  metaphysics,  "  the  ]iighest  department  of  knowleilge," 

A  gentleman  who  declaims  in  this  heroic  vein  is  not  likely  to  do  much  for 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  Unconditioned  in  a  small  volume  of  93 
pages.  But  even  ilr.  Kobertson's  declamation  is  better  than  his  didactic 
attempts.  He  had  bett^^r  have  stuck  to  liis  Philistines,  and  Polyphemes, 
and  woolly  coverings,  than  have  committed  himself  to  the  exactness  of  a 
definition.     Definitions  in  general  do  not  admit  of  much  eloquence  j  but 
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here  Ls  Mr,  Robcrtsou'a  defmition  of  the  subject  of  liis  "book — the  Uncon- 
ditioned : — 

"  M«n  u  ft  creature  brought  into  tho  world  without  IiIb  own  consent ;  whilo  in  it,  lie  if 
every  moment  ffiibjerted  to  the  operation  of  Itiwa,  both  of  mind  and  matter.  He  cannot, 
by  taking  thought,  add  one  cubit  to  his  Atature  ;  mid  nlthough  be  can  do  much  to  promote 
longevity,  vft  s^xiner  or  later  he  must,  whether  williog  or  not,  submit  to  the  lost  enemy — 
Death.  Viewi^d,  then,  in  every  possible  way,  man  is  iubject  to  certain  riiles,  Inwi,  or 
conditionB  of  eiistence ;  he  i«  therefore  cokpitionid.  In  these  respecta  he  presents  an 
entire  contrast  to  that  dread  Being  who,  it  i&  contended,  exists  by  His  own  easenoe — who 
maintains  an  irresponHible  dominion,  aod  is  in  subjeotion  to  none.  As  no  one  can  pf^scribe 
rules,  maxims,  Uwp,  or  tonditiona,  for  His  relation,  God  is  therefore  emphatical* 
rNCoxniTio'En.  Like  the  abstract  phrases,  *  The  Intiiiitc '  and  *Tbe  AbBoUite/  it 
probable  that  the  'Unconditioned'  was  intended  as  a  reverential  appdlation,  or  veiled  n: 
for  tho  Deity; —(P.  16.) 

It  ia  Tiiot  necessary  to  tell  any  one  wlio  lias  the  slightest  arqiiaintaDce  witS^ 
philosophical  language,  that  this  is  not  the  iin?aning  of  the  t^rm  uncond^^ 
tionml  ill  tli^  'writings  of  any  other  person  than  ^Ir.  Kobertson  hiniaell  If 
this  geiitlemtui  woidd  take  the  trouble  to  read  Kant's  chapter  on  Cosmolo' 
gical  Id^^as,  he  would  tind  the  term  in  question  apjdied  to  the  absolute 
toialitfj  of  a  serks — certainly  nut  because  it  "  exists  by  its  own  essence,  and 
maintains  mi  i it*  sponsible  dominion,"  still  less  because  it  is  exempt  from 
death,  instead  of  being  merely  able  to  "  do  mucli  to  promote  longevity." 
Ficbte*s  Unconditioned  is  the  Absolute  Ego  j  Scln/Uing's  is  the  indifference 
of  Subject  ami  Object  j  HegeFs  is  the  pure  Being  which  is  ptire  Nothing — 
all  which  conceptions  are  totally  difrerent  from  tliat  of  a  pen?onal  God.  It 
is  80  far  from  being  trtie  that  the  "  imconditioned  "  was  proliably  "  intended 
as  a  reverential  appellation,  or  veiled  name  for  the  I>eity,*'  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  apparent  imposaibility  of  reconciling  the  metaphyaical 
notion  at  the  unconditioned  with  the  personal  attributes  of  Deity,  which 
has  driven  the  hardiest  advocates  of  transceudentid  philosophy^  to  take  refuge 
in  Pantlieism,  and  has  comjjclled  more  cautions  tliinkers  to  niaintain  that 
a  philosophy  of  the  unconditioned  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human  reuson. 
In  a  subseiiuent  passage  (p.  82),  Mr.  Kobei'tson  intbnns  us  that  Dr,  Samuel 
Clarke  has  demonstrated  "certain  mond  attributes  of  the  unconditioned"! 
We  strongly  advise  Mr,  Kobertson  to  learn  the  alphabet  of  philosophy 
before  he  again  attempts  to  grapple  with  its  highest  prohlems. 

But  if  Ml'.  Eobertson  is  not  very  familiar  Avith  philosophical  terms,  he  is 
ready  to  sojiply  the  deficiency  by  an  abundant  use  of  hard  names.  Nearly 
tYnry  one  who  diffei's  from  this  enlightened  critic  is  virtually  if  not  actually 
an  atheist.  Hamilton's  views  "lead  infallibly,  and  with  hardly  an  inter- 
mediate  step,  to  atheism "  (p.  78).  Mr.  IMiil  is  also  virtually  an  atheist ; 
for  he  is  an  utilitarian,  and  "atheism  and  utilitarianism  stand  related  to 
each  other  as  cause  and  eJfect "  (p.  75).  Bishop  Berkeley  was  **  the  father 
of  modern  idealistic  atheism"  (p.  92).  All  schools  of  philosophy  alike, 
realist  and  idealisit,  empirical  and  a  j^riori^  are  included  under  this  sweepixig 
condemnation,  with  the  excejition  of  that  Ixidy,  whatever  it  may  be,  which 
has  the  lionour  of  cotinting  J^lr.  Kobertson  among  its  adherents.  And  yet 
he  tells  us  in  another  place  (p.  C8)  that  "  tho  atheist  is  a  metaphysical  myth^ 
an  absolute  uoucntity  " — a  miserable  harvest,  surely,  to  grow  from  so  plenti- 
ful a  sowing. 

Mr.  Kobertson  is  not  more  happy  or  consistent  with  himself  when  he 
turns  from  abusing  opponents  to  asserting  Ids  ow^n  opinions.  He  quotes 
with  a]jprobation  (p.  78)  the  language  of  iSir  James  I^Iackintosh,  that  "  the 
doctrine  of  Uckham  is  practically  equivalent  to  atheism;"  yet  he  himself 
maintains  {p.  74),  that  "there  h^ing  a  God,  it  follows  us  &a  absolute  and 
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uniieniable  certainty  that  His  will  is  tltc  only  possible  rule  of  fluty  and 
obligation  to  the  comhtioncd  "  (a  new  name  for  ^nmikind) — apparently  not 
being  aware  that  tbia  is  the  very  doetrine  of  Ockbam  which  Maclcintoah 
condenms. 

Aa  a  foil  to  our  criticism,  wc  are  in  fairness  bound  to  give  Mr.  Kobertson*B 
estimate  of  his  own  performances  in  philusojihy.  He  has  placed  the  exist- 
ence of  God  OB  "  thij  securest  footing  it  is  possible  to  imagine/'  and  enabled 
Theism  "  to  proceed  on  her  course  and  acconiplish  her  lofty  mission,  iin- 
challengod  and  unchalienfyfahle  '*  (p,  72).  He  has  "  presented  Trutb  in  a 
truly  LOGICAL  furm, — reacly  for  use  in  the  great  workshop  uf  ratiociiiatifui, 
and  rendered  serviceable  for  the  groat  purposes  of  life"  (ilnil).  He  has 
enabled  men  to  **  detennine  the  great  fundamental  questions  of  lieligion— 
of  Time  and  Eternity,  by  infallible  uemonsthatios  '*  (the  capitals  are  his 
own),  and  "finally  to  set  at  rest'^  "the  great  controvei'sy  between  Free* 
will  and  Pore-ortlination,  which  has  pta-plexed  the  world  for  three  tfionsaiid 
yeArs  "  {p.  73).  He  1ms  foimd  means  "  to  place  beyond  cavil  the  Institutes 
of  Social  Science,  regarding  which  thei-e  now  exist  so  many  contlicting 
opinions ;  ^*  and  ho  has  established  a  priiieiple  by  virtue  of  wliich  "  juany 
of  the  disputes  that  at  present  hinder  the  advancement  of  Christianity  may 
now  be  definitely  and  conclusively  pronounced  upon,  with  aa  much  certi- 
tude as  any  of  the  ordinarj^  problems  in  Astronomy  or  Mechanical  Science  " 
{ihid,y  After  this  tlourish  of  t  mm  pets,  wo  may  fairly  take  leave  of  him  in 
his  native  Doric,  '*  My  certie,  freend,  ye'rc  no  blate." 


Cosas  de  Espana :  lUmtmtive  of  Spain  m}d  the  Bpaviards  as  then  are. 
By  Mrs.  Willlim  Pitt  Byrne,  Two  Volumes.  London  ;  Alexander 
Strahan. 

"Whether,  after  reading  "Don  Quixote"  and  "Gil  Bla=i,"  it  is  worth 
while  to  read  any  other  description  of  Spaui  and  the  Spaniards,  is  a  i|ue8tion 
which  we  shall  leave  to  the  judicious  pubHc.  The  people  and  the  country 
seem  to  have  cimnged  very  little  since  then  ;  but  had  we  not  the  older 
records  to  fall  back  upon,  we  fear  Mrs,  William  Byrne's  book  would  not 
help  us  much. 

ifo  book  coidd  he  more  dervoid  of  anything  like  a  "  conception  "  of  Spain. 
We  are  taken  from  one  town  to  another,  a  number  of  details  are  pomted  out, 
half  of  which  are  unimportant;  a  number  of  ikcts  are  enumerated,  most  uf 
which  are  insignificant.  Something  exciting  is  always  about  to  happen,  but 
seldom  bapi>enfl.  We  are  about  to  be  shown  over  the  prbon  at  Madrid, 
but  the  narrative  is  suddenly  cut  short.  As  we  approach  a  town  wo  are 
startled  with  a  clatt^^r  of  horses'  hoofs — **Two  mounted  cavaliers  appeared  ; 
the  steeds  w«re  fat,**  ifec,  but  notliing  more  comes  of  it.  "  One  day  we  saw 
an  old  poodle;'*  but  why  the  poodle  is  mentioned  does  not  appear.  "The 
children,*'  we  are  informed,  "  play  before  the  doors,  tlie  women  stand  idly 
gossiping."  We  fancy  the  streets  of  other  countries  beside  Spain  occasion- 
ally present  a  somewhat  similar  spectacle.  It  is  difllcult  to  convey  any  id<»a 
of  the  want  of  arrangement  and  selection  everywhere  remarkable  in  these  tw» 
volumes.  Things  are  jumbled  up  together,  paragraphs  succeed  each  other 
without  connection.  Subjects  we  thought  done  with  are  returned  to,  and 
gone  over  again  like  imperfectly  picked  bonas,  and  the  re^idcr  is  jogged  and 
jolted  about  from  one  thing  to  another  until  his  head  aches.  The  rattle  uf 
an  agreeable  woman  is  pleasant  enough  when  one  has  nothing  to  do,  but  to 
get  the  r?ittle  without  the  agreeable  woman  is  Bonnvthing  like  the  present 
of  an  orange  from  which  the  juice  has  been  previously  extract-id. 
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We  suppose  eyeiything  must  bo  written  in  two  Tulumes,   but   it  is  a 
barbiirous  practice,     Everj'  other  ehupter  in  tliiB  book  mig^ht    have   been 
omitted,  or  rather  every  three  mii^ht  have  been  rolled  into  one,  nnd  then  the 
critic  Blight  have  kepi  his  teminir.     Aa  it  is,  ]\Irs.  Byrne  has  positively 
fonp^ottcn  to  edit  her  iiiary.     The  daily  jottinp,^  are  thrown  together,  and  the 
*^  itidvjesta  muhj^*^   (Mrs.  Byrne  is  fond  of  Latin)  is  printed  "  / «  cjcfejiso^'^ 
*^  mirabflv  dktu!*'     Wl'U,  Lutin  of  course  is  a  most  elifisical  language,  and 
we  are  much  too  ilelighted  to  find  our  famous  old  friends,  ^^effotiiurrttrr  ojm* 
and  "  amantium  iriB^^^  still  fit  for  duty,  to  pause  invidiously  over  such  little 
slips  as  *-' mntdte  jwmittf,^*  t%c.,  but  it  is  positively  oppressive  to   accom- 
pany a  lady  who  cannot  visit  a  ruin  ivithout  being  reminded  of  the  **  turns 
iabtdaia''  of  Juvenal,  and  who,  when  the  snn  sets,  observes,  ** Nox  eratf" 
Latin,  Spanish,  French,  Gemmn,  and  Greek  are  sprinkled  over  the  pages 
like  polyglott  pepper,  destrojTnj?  their  symmetiy  with  hideous  italics,  aad 
often   making  sheer  nonsense  for  the  reader      Spanish  phrases   predomi- 
nate, which  are  very  seldom  tranakted.     Better  taste  would  have  avoided 
this.     It  is  surely  a  poor  atfectatinn  to  talk  before  stmngera  in  a  langnage 
not  generally  understood.     But  wo  have  a  worse  complaint  to  makcv     How- 
could  Mrs.  Bynie  have  read  tlirough  her  proofs  without  noticing  that  she 
has  said  most  things  at  le^Lst  twice  over,  sometimes  five  or  six  times  ?    Almost 
every  question  is  reopened.     Pefsons,  playhousej?,  hospitals,    the   natioiiiii 
hteratnre  are  idl  repeated.     Half  a  dozen  times  at  least  we  are  t-old  that  the 
natives  refuse  gratuities,  and  each  time  as  if  it  was  a  piece  of  bran  newr 
information,  reminding  one  of  the  venerable   archdeacon   who,    whenever 
"  They  took  up  twelve  btisketfuls  of  the  fragments  "  was  read  in  the  lessons^ 
cast  lip  liis  eyes  and  raised  his  hands  to  heaven  in  devout  astonishmeDt, 
murmuring  "Twelve  basketfidsl"      A  dozen  times  we  read  that  wine  ia 
kept  in  pigskins,  and  that  milk  is  scarce.     Tmce  we  are  told  that  the  fowls 
they  ate  died   of  starvation.     Twice  the  old  joke  of  *' Spartan  sauce**  is 
trotted  out     Twice,  in  very  nearly  the  same  words,  the  peculiar  conse- 
quences of  spitting  on  the  tirjor  are  explained.     Twice  we  learn  that  foreets 
are  cut  down  to  prevent  the  increase  of  birds,  who  are  supposed  to  destroy 
the  wheat  and  vines.     Twice  tlie  unpopularity  of  second  marriages  is  dwelt 
upon.      Twice  it  is  said  that  centralization  is  not  yet  rooted   in  Spain. 
Twice  the  custom  of  plaiting  palm  bninchea  over  the  balconies  on  Pahn 
Snnday  is  elaborately  explained.      Twioe  Calderon  is  compared  to  Shake- 
ipere.     Twice  we  are  favoured  with  Longfellow*s  "  Belfry  of  Bruges ;"  and 
the  time-honoured  quotations,  **  11  n*y  a  plus  des  Pyrenees,"  and  the  **  Muta 
inglorious  Milton,"  aJso  recur  twice. 

But  if  the  commissions  are  bad,  the  omissions  are  still  more  fatal  Per- 
haps, after  graphic  power — in  which  Mrs.  B}TTie  is  very  deficient, — a  senm 
of  humour^ — which  INIrs.  Byrne  is  absolutely  without,— is  the  most  important 
quaUfication  for  a  writer  of  travels.  Tlie  playbill  of  a  bull-fight  is  called  a 
"  &i£//-etin."  "Pol,"  which  wc  suppose  is  Spatush  for  a  fowl,  is  called  a 
"poMiitetl  thing;"  carrying  one  ^^th  its  head  do^smwarda  is  called  a  "  fowl 
proceeding,"  whilst  a  "blue  stocking*'  is  described  as  one  "who  dips  tho 
tips  of  her  hose  into  the  cerulean  ink-hottlc."     Those  are  jokes, 

TliQ  worst  omiasion^  in  a  book  somewhat  prtifusely  illueteited,  ia  a  portrait 
of  the  authoress.  Onr  curiosity  is  excited,  our  imagination  is  arouseti  Four 
or  five  times  she  was  taken  for  a  Neapolitan — why,  she  cannot  coneeira 
She  cnmparea  herself,  at  a  Spanish  fountain,  to  Kachael  sitting  by  the 
well  The  men  won  Id  never  receive  any  gratuity  from  her^ — a  smile  was 
gulficiont.  The  garfleners,  she  says,  "took  such  a  fancy"  to  her  that  they 
gave  her  their  choicest  flowers  for  nothing,  and  the  doors  of  dosed  sanctu- 
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aries  ilcw  open  at  a  nod  from  thii  l>o\vi telling  Xeapolitan  !  It  is  wonderful, 
with  siiiili  powers  of  ingresg,  slie  should  not  have  seen  more  that  is  worth 
recording,  1\\\h.  Byrne  jjronuBes  ns  another  volume.  Although  we  have 
indicated  thus  markedly  the  hleuiishes  in  Inn-  jiresent  hook,  we  do  not  wish 
to  discourage  her  from  wi-iting  or  even  potdisliing  her  travels*  The  present 
volumfia  are  heavy  and  ol'len  edly,  hut  almnnd  in  proofs  of  industry  in 
accumulating,  and  facility  iii  communicating  lier  impressions,  euch  as 
they  are.  The  iudolcnee  of  the  natifmal  ehanicter,  the  hopeless  apathy  and 
tawdry  niagnificeuce  i»f  the  Spanish  Court,  the  mixture  of  cunning  cliildish- 
ness  ami  folly  which  distinguish  the  tmde  population,  the  pleasant  "ac/w^ 
mucV^  wYl^  life  of  the  Spanish  men,  the  suhtle  coquetry  r*f  the  women,  the 
national  pastimes — including,  of  course,  the  inevitahle  Tndl-tight, — all  the^e 
are  fairly  described ;  and  if  only  lialf^  and  those  tlie  most  characteristic 
subjects,  had  been  scdected  and  more  fully  treated,  and  the  whole  contaijied 
in  nne  volumft,  some  parts  of  that  volume  might  have  proved  more  readable 
than  any  portion  of  the  two  l>efore  us.  Mrs.  Byrne  should  never  forget 
that  a  "  diary "  is  after  all  only  raw  material,  and  is  fia  different  from  a 
literary  work  of  art  as  the  wretched  muddy  ^vine  in  unprepared  pigskins, 
which  she  so  well  describes,  is  fi-om  the  refined  lieverage  prepared  by  the 
Fi'eiich  wine  mercliants  from  similar  grapes. 

The  Prciface  i>rove«  tliat  our  authoress  is  able  to  write  concisely  and  well 
It  is  the  beat  part  of  the  book.  We  may  conclude  witli  the  following  rcjally 
important  facta  cidlod  from  it,  Simin,  it  would  apjiear,  has  \i\  herself  the 
nnilying  seeds  of  regeneration.  She  has  been,  and  may  again  become,  the 
foremost  power  of  the  world.  Her  geographical  position  as  a  peninsula  ib 
exceptionally  favourable  to  commerce  \ — 

**  On  the  caalom  and  southenL  sidea  slio  commanda  an  unbroken  fitretch  of  1,700  miloa  of 
Mediterranean,  and  of  upwordB  of  900  of  AtJitntic  coast,  while  on  tho  former  she  pckssesaes 
aixty-four,  and  on  the  latter  fifty-six  ports — aUof^C'ther  an  incomparahle  snporiority  over 
Ftunoo.  In  1B64  her  mercaotilo  niiirinB  nnuibGired  7,000  TeiselSi  with  a  auppleniuntary 
amount  of  fishing-bunts,  numbering  about  IjOOO/*^ 

On  the  calcareous  slopes  of  her  frcqnent  monntnin  ranges  growa  a  profu- 
sion of  rich  vines,  which  alone  would  make  the  wealth  of  any  other  country. 
In  her  almost  tropical  valleyB  the  melon,  the  fig-tree,  and  the  olive  flourish 
abundantly,  whiUt  the  orange  and  lemon  trees  hang  iieavy  with  golden  fruit 
in  the  cooler  recesses  of  Segovia  and  Seville,  Rice  grows  well  in  Valentia, 
and  cork  in  Estramiidura,  The  e^irth  is  full  of  precious  iiT>n  mines,  and  coal- 
fields of  enormons  extent  He  l:»ut  a  few  feet  beneath  the  surface.  The  steel 
works  of  Toledo,  and  tho  cigar  manufactories  of  Madrid,  constitute  another 
pecvdiar  clement  of  wealth  in  Spain,  and  we  quite  agree  wilh  Mrs.  Byrne 
in  tliinking  it  impossible  that  Spain  can  much  longer  continue  blind  or 
intl liferent  to  so  many  and  vaat  natiuul  advantage^i.  In  that  most  consen^ativo 
and  fiupine  of  lands  a  change  for  the  better  has  already  passed  over  tho 
national  commerce.  The  exixiit  trade  of  Spain,  which  in  1840  was  only 
270,000,000  francs,  rose  in  1861  to  865,000,000  francs,  and  in  1853-54-55 
their  exports  began  to  exceed  their  imports, 

A  Son  of  the  SoiL     In  Two  Yolumea.     London  :  Macndllan  &  Co. 

The  object  of  this  novel  is  to  trace  the  fortunes  of  fjtdin  CamiabcH  of 
Ramore,  a  farmer*8  son,  through  the  diflerent  stages  of  student  at  (ilasgow^ 
private  tutor,  holder  of  a  travelling  .s^^holarshipj  fellow  of  Balliol,  and 
minister  of  the  kirk  of  Afton  in  Fifesliire,  The  narrative  is  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  history  of  tho  tutorship  and  journey  abroad.      The  events  of 
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thoEe  years,  &8  ihey  are  told  here,  are  in  nowise  extraordinaiy.  There  is 
not,  with  one  exception,  the  Ipast  attempt  to  introduce?  any  special  interest 
into  them.  They  are  reniarkahle  for  one  thing  simply :  the  prosecution  uf 
an  nnbluahing  flirtation  witli  two  yomig  laihes  in  succession;  and  this  the 
anther  Becms  to  tJiink  no  very  \intit  preparation  for  the  taking  of  holy 
orders,  which  she  (I)  tella  ns  waa  tlie  purpoBe  of  the  hero  from  the  v^ry  fii«L 
AVhcn  an  incident  is  needed  to  link  the  Seok^h  hoy's  fortunes  to  a  rich 
jmtron,  it  is  found  in  the  rescue  by  Colin  of  a  baronet's  son  from  drowmng- 
When  another  incident  m  needed  to  &«ver  his  connection  with  these  friend*, 
it  is  found  in  the  rcscne  fif  the  selfsame  baronet's  son  by  the  selfsame  Colin 
from  drowning  a  second  time.  How  the  like  event  promotes  two  such 
opposite  ends  it  is  not  for  ns  to  di^'idge.  The  reader  of  the  book  it^el^ 
while  lamenting  the  paucity  of  incident,  will  give  the  author  credit  for 
manipnlatijig  her  one  eUvct  cleverly.  Wliat  we  miss  in  eventtulness  b 
made  up  in  descriptions  and  conversations*  The  descriptions  ai^  em- 
htirrassingly  plentiful :  if  we  fail  to  malize  the  personages,  it  is  not  for 
hick  of  picttiresque  material  Here  are  the  t^vo  heroes  jioiii-tmyed  : — "The 
son  af  the  soil ''  is  "  a  tiiU  youth,  with  tliose  hejips  of  brown  hair  over- 
!?hadowing  tlie  forehead  wliich  might  have  been  apostrophized  as  *dome4l 
for  thcugiit,'  if  aiiybnily  c^udd  have  seen  it"  (i.  94),  \V^en  very  much 
inimei'srd  in  Ivis  flirtations,  he  can  '*  shake  hack  the  clouds  of  brown  hair 
from  his  half-visil>le  fundii-ad,  nml  glance  round  with  eyes  *full  of  the  Hght 
that  never  was  on  sea  or  Innd'  ^*  (i.  107-8).  The  same  eyes  had  a  further 
habit  (inconvenient,  we  should  think,  to  the  person  addressed)  of  "  btraying 
beyond,  and  going  off  into  other  regions  ujiknowii  to  Matty"  (L  262).  For 
this  habit,  however,  it  were  hanl  to  make  ( *olin  responsible.  It  seems  to 
have  been  hereditary,  for  Mi's.  Campbell  had  **  that  same  look  which  in 
Colin  had  so  often  Ijallied  Jtliss  ilatty,  sliowing  that  the  higher  spint  had 
gone  past  the  lesser  (!)  into  its  o^v*n  element,  whc^re  only  its  e«^iuds  cooM 
follow  "(L  219-20).  As  to  ColLn's  inner  self,  two  quotations  will  suffice, 
"He  knew  no  more  of  the  workl  than  a  baby**  (i.  101).  **  His  views  were 
of  a  vague  description  enough,  hut  of  the  must  revolutionary  tendency  "  (i.  65). 
This  may  stir  the  reader's  curiosity  to  know  what  changes  licfall  to  »?cuie 
for  him  a  doul^le  first-class  at  Oxfoml,  a  distioetion  wliich  is  not  generally 
attained  without  some^fTrcrr/rt/re,  and  a  presb}ierian  kiik,  which  is  doemcd 
by  most  people  an  orthodox  post.  Colin's  mental  education  is^  apart  from 
his  female  instructors,  undertaken  by  two  friemls :  a  feliow*-student  of  the 
somewhat  mature  age,  even  for  a  ^k:otch  student,  of  thirty,  and  a  con- 
sumptive patient  whom  he  chances  to  meet  "vvith  on  his  travels,  Lnuderdide, 
the  former  of  these,  is  the  second  hero  of  the  hook.  He  is  a  **  gaunt," 
"placid,"  "i-eflective  giant,"  spenkiiig  with  "a  calm  voice  half  a  mile  over 
Colin*a  head  "  {I  45).  'Wlien  he  gets  up  from  a  chair  he  is  said  to  "  gather 
himself  up,  risijig  in  folds,  as  if  there  was  never  to  be  an  end  of  him," 
which  indeed  there  is  not.  StiU,  as  to  the  consequences  of  so  spiral  an 
effort  the  reader  need  not  be  alarmed.  It  is  only  the  prf/fac^  to  the  question, 
"  You  want  your  dinner  1 "  Scarcely  ^^dhjum  vlwlke  m>fius."  But  when  to 
this  natural  stature  was  added  the  height  of  moral  indignation,  there  is  some 
room  for  alarm.  "  *Callantj  hold  your  f)eace  ! '  said  Laiulerdale.  His  voice 
was  so  harsh  and  strange  that  it  jarred  in  the  air,  and  he  rose  up  with  a 
sudden  movejuent,  rising  like  a  tower  into  the  twiliglit"  (i.  242).  lliere  is 
more  yet  to  learn  about  his  voice  :  "It  sounded  as  if  it  were  blown,  about 
and  interrupted  by  a  strong  wind*' (i.  23C).  Indeed,  so  remarkable  a  part 
of  Lauderdale  waa  this  voice  of  his,  that  the  author  once  ventures  to  speak 
of  him  simply  as  "  a  voice,"  forgetting  apparently  that  he  was  anything  but 
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an  unbodied  utterance.  A\liat  Laiiderdale*s  occupation  was  ia  a  niysteryj 
and  intended  to  remain  a  mystery.  The  locm  cimunvnis  is  at  i,  p.  51.  He 
stops  liis  lriend*s  inquiries  by  saying,  "There's  ane  of  tlio  same  trade  men- 
tioned witli  commend  a  tic*  n  in  the  Acts  of  the  Aposthis.  Him  and  St  Paul 
were  gTcnt  friends,'*  We  slirewdlj  suBjiect  that  there  is  a  Bt  ripturc  riddle 
lying  hid  here.     Colin  eeenis  to  liavc  given  it  np  at  ouce,  and  so  do  we. 

Whereas  Colin  is  in  adranee  of  the  age,  Laudertlale  prides  himself  on 
being  a  man  of  the  age,  with  no  particular  faith  in  anything.  Tlic  mode  of 
iustmction  agreed  upon  between  the  two  friends  was,  that  the  elder  should 
talk  and  the-  younger  contradict :  "  It's  good  fnr  you,"  says  Laudenhile, 
**  and  it  dots  me  no  hann  "  (i.  62).  If  the  reader  could  ha  induced  to  adopt 
the  same  basis  of  education  for  lnni.'=ielf,  he  might  profit  much  by  their  con- 
versations, as  he  will  geiieniily  l)e  minded  to  dilter  from  pupil  and  teacher 
alike.  The  second  instructor  who  Uikes  Colin  in  hand  is  if  jiossible  even  less 
interesting  than  the  other  two  characters.  We  Imvn  much  pity  for  Colin 
himself  with  his  foolish  flirtations  and  exaggerated  Scotch  pride,  and  thera 
are  grains  of  quaint  wisdom  to  l>e  found  here  and  there  among  Lamlerdale's 
rbodomontades  ;  but  Meredith  is  drawn  so  as  only  to  di.^gust.  On  whatever 
church  or  party  the  description  is  intended  to  i-etleet,  no  particle  <jf  good 
can  come  of  such  sheer  cmicature,  Colin  meets  with  a  brother  and  sister 
bound  for  Italy  by  the  same  steamer  as  himself^ — 

**  Th©  brother  took  no  more  appan?nt  notice  of  Ms  fiister  than  if  fiho  had  been  a  cloak  on 
Lia  anil,  .  .  .  lie  fixed  Km  eye5  on  Colin  with  a  kind  of  sok^mn  steadfastness,  which  liiul 
a  wonderful  effect  on  tlic*  young  man,  and  said  aometJiing  hasty  and  brief,  a  most  summary 
preface,  about  the  beautiful  night.  *  Are  you  ill  F  he  added,  in  the  same  haaty  breathlcM 
way,  as  if  impatient  of  wasting  time  on  auch  prehminaries,  "  Are  yon  going  abroad  for 
your  health  ?     Have  yon  ever  thought  of  death  f '  "  (i,  279-80). 

His  day  on  board  is  spent  in  attempts  to  deUiin  the  sailors  with  questions 
whether  they  have  "considered  the  great  subject/'  his  nights  in  writing 
**  a  hook  which  he  meant  to  leave  as  a  legacy  tor  tlie  world,  and  which  was 
to  be  called  'A  Voice  from  the  Grave.*"  If  bis  sisters  shoes  creak,  and 
she  apologizes  for  the  shock  to  Ids  nerves,  he  iinswers,  "  It  is  not  you  who 
are  clumsy.  It  is  the  evil  one  who  tempts  me  per|>etually,  even  by  your 
means  "  (L  283).  When  Colin  makes  a  fuoHsh  remark  about  the  rich  mer- 
chants of  Glasgow  foregoing  the  expense  of  dinner  parties  in  order  to  erect 
wayside  crosses  along  the  roads  of  Scotland,  Meredith  says^ — 

«T  •  What  ia  Scotland  to  the  salvation  of  a  fellow -creatune  P  I  would  rather  that  Scot- 
land or  England  either  was  Eunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  than  atand  by  and  &ee  &  man 
dying  in  hh  pins.'  The  two  Scotchmen  looked  at  each  other  aa  he  Jipokc  ;  they  smiled  to 
etch  other  with  a  perfect  community  of  feeling  and  motive,  which  conveyed  another  pang 
of  irritation  to  the  invalid,  who  by  nature  had  a  Epirit  which  inaiBted  upon  being  iirBt  and 
best  beloved*'  (ii.  38). 

Eeally  it  is  hard  to  say  who  has  the  worst  of  it  in  point  of  good  breeding, 
and  the  author  cannot  l>c  got  to  perceive  the  incongruity  of  aO  this.  She 
forces  tliese  men  together  into  a  perfectly  unnatuml  companionsship  i  they 
talk  and  reason  for  a  hundred  pages  without  the  least  ailvancc  in  rmder- 
standing  each  other ;  the  invalid  gets  weaker,  the  friends  more  voluble,  the 
whole  scene  more  painful,  till  Merediths  denth  tdoses  it.  The  sister  in 
thereby  left  alone  on  the  handa  of  the  two  young  Seotchmen.  Colin 
reasons  (I)  himself  with  much  introspection  into  a  Platonic  titlection  for 
Alica  Mereditk  A  High  Clmi'ch  clergyman  who  has  been  consulted  brings 
the  father  down  upon  the  lovers.  ^^A  carriage  flashing  on  in  the  sun- 
shine;" a  scream  at  the  Porta  Maggi ore  ;  a  separation — a  mighty  relief  to 
the  reader;  and  we  find^  as  we  go  on  to  Colin  himself,  "a  face— the  face — 
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the  imago  t»f  the  %-filed  wonmn,  who  was  not  Alice,  and  to  whom  he  had 
biddeu  fjirewell,  gleaniL^d  out  once  more  tlirough  the  elouds,  and  looked 
Colin  in  tJio  eyes,  thrilling  liiin  through  and  through  with  \x  guUty  astonish- 
ment ''  (ii.  152).  Tlie  only  portion  of  the  hook  whitih  is  tolerably  inti-rosting 
is  that  wliich  telLa  how  CoUb,  lm\-ing  sown  his  fechle  wild  oata,  completes 
his  purpo.se  of  becoming  a  Scotch  minister.  Some  of  the  descriptions  here 
of  the  presbytery  of  Glen  Diarmid  "objecting'*  to  the  "presentee;**  of  the 
young  minister's  grand  ideals  falling  to  pieces  when  he  got  upstairs  and 
looked  down  on  his  congregation  as  from  a  firijit  floor  window,  sniggeated  the 
name  of  an  EUithor  famous  in  the  rendering  of  such  scenes*  But  wc  cannot 
credit  a  suggestion  which  would  entail  on  her  reputation  the  heavy  burden 
of  the  other  portions  of  the  hook. 

We  hjid  Ijeeu  content  to  leave  CoHn  in  "  his  beastly  pulpit  perched 
^eie,  all  wood  and  noise/*  not  without  hope  of  his  doing  something 
all  for  his  rustics ;  and  the  author's  o^ti  judgment,  she  says,  was  the 
hut  she  let  it  be  ovornded.  "  There  exist  certain  natural  human  prejudic 
on  the  subject  which  rerj^uire  a  distinct  conclusion  of  one  kind  or  another." 
We  are  sure  the  natui-al  prejudices  would  have  been  silent  if  they  coulJ 
have  foreseen  the  poverty  of  the  sop  to  bo  thrown  to  them.  We  reve  ' 
nothing,  save  in  the  way  of  assurance  that  **  this  faithful  but  Immblfl 
history  n«;d  not  awakt^n  any  tenors  in  the  heart  of  the  Chun  h  of  Scotland 
in  respect  of  the  revolutionary  in  her  bosom."  The  hon's  teeth  are  drawn  j 
the  **Tmcts  for  the  Tim^^s"*  laid  on  tlie  shelf;  the  woman  in  the  cloud 
has  waveil  lier  hand  to  CoMn  for  the  last  time  \  "  he  is  subdued,  and 
about  his  work  tpiietlv,  hko  one  who  undei-stands  what  iutereats 
involved'*  (ii,  203). 

It  is  but  tiiir,  in  conclusion,  to  quote  the  one  amusing  incident  wa  have 
noted  in  the  two  volumes  i— 

*'*I'm  no  ndrlicted  to  litUo  boims  ia  a  general  wiiy,'  said  Lauderddc,  as  he  enaqryd 
from  tbe  great  door  [of  the  Palazzo  Sawelli  at  Fmsoati]^  and  suddenly  found  hizDoclf  in  tka 
midst  of  a  ^on^i  of  ragged  little  picturesque  eavagea,  *  but  it's  aye  a  comfort  to  see  thift 
tbero's  still  living  creatures  left  in  the  world.  What  do  the  little  animaU  mean,  raging 
like  a  set  of  little  farips?  Laddies,  if  you've  qunrreUed,  fight  it  out  like  men,  iii5te«d  «€ 
scolding  like  a  parcel  of  fiahwives/  aaid  tb@  indignant  stranger,  addresaing  himself  to  % 
knot  of  boys  who  were  playing  rnorra.  When  he  fouad  his  remoastraiice  duregarded, 
Lauderdale  sc-ixed  what  appeared  to  him  the  two  ringleiidGiB,  and  held  them,  one  in  eadi 
hAnd,  with  Ihe  apparent  intention  of  knocking  thcnr  heads  together,  entirely  imdisttirbed 
by  the  outcries  and  struggles  of  Ms  victims,  as  well  aa  by  th©  voluble  eiplanationa  of  the 
rest  of  th€»  party.  *  It's  no  use  talking  nonsense  to  mo/  said  the  inexorable  judge;  'they 
dudl  either  hold  their  tongues,  the  little  cowardly  wretches,  or  they  ehall  tight." 

'*  It  was  luckily  at  this   moment  that  Alice  Meredith   made  her  appearance.      Har 
explanation  filled  Lauderdale  with  unbounded  shame  and  dismay.     *  It's  an  awful  dmw- 
baek  no  to  understand  the  language/  said  the  philosopher,  with  a  rush  of  burning  coiou 
to  hiH  face  ;  for  Lauderdale,  like  various  other  people,  oould  not  help  cDtertsining  an  id 
that  English  (or  what  ho  pleased  to  call  English),  spoken  with  due  force  and  emphaau,  ^ 
sure  in  the  end  to  be  perfectly  intelligible"  (ii.  at>-l), 

Vm^iiQm  Lif^     By  William  I).  Howells.     London :  N.  Trtibner  &  Co. 

"  I  THixK  it  doe5  not  matter  jtist  when  I  came  to  Venice.  Yesterday  and 
to-day  are  the  same  here."  Evciy  aentence  of  thia  chaniiing  book  is  cha^ 
raoteristic*  It  is  the  very  model  of  what  a  light  hook  of  travek  ought  to  baw 
The  author  can  instruct  '^vithout  prosing,  and  describe  without  boring.  But 
moreover  he  is  a  genuine  poet,  with  a  losing  eye  for  the  beautiful,  and  the 

•  We  are  infonued  very  naively  in  a  note  that  **Numbei^  i.  and  ii.  of  the 
Tracts  for  the  Timei*/  together  with  fragment*  of  subsequent  numbers  unoom|ileted, 
he  given,  if  desirod  by  Qolin'a  friends,  in  the  appendix  to  tha  second  cditum  of  thii' 
hiography." 
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eenest  bpusc  of  liuraour.  The  %^Titing  is  positively  creative.  Every  object 
is  seized  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  gifted  painter.     One  or  two  graphic 

.  touches,  and  the  whole  thing  stands  before  us.  Instead  of  describing  the 
height,  length,  and  aD  the  mosaics,  &c.,  of  St.  Mark  in  tediuus  detail^  we 

[  fiuddonly  come  across  that  magnificent  atmctuie  in  a  snowstorm  \ — 

"  Across  tbe  square  the  Leautifol  outUno  of  St.  Mark's  Church  was  perfecdy  peDcilled 
u  in  the  air.  .  ,  .  The  tcndDr  snow  had  eompaBsionated  the  beautiful  edifice  for  Bill  the 
I  wrongB  of  Timo,  and  so  hid  the  stainE  and  ugliness  of  decay,  that  it  looked  Ofi  if  just  firom 
\  tho  band  of  the  builderj  or,  etiU  better,  Irom  the  brain  of  the  architect,"  &c. 

The  Santa  Maria  dell  'Orto  ia  similarly  caught : — 

"  Aa  wo  parsed  up  the  canal  in  our  gondola  we  came  unawares  on  this  churchy  one  of 
I  the  most  graceful  Gothic  churches  in  the  city.     The  facade  is  exquisite,  and  has  two 
Gothic  windows  of  that  religious  and  heayeuly  beauty  ii?hioh  paina  the  heart  with  its 
incximustilile  richjoeas,'*  &o. 

Mr.  Howells  excels  in  reproducing  the  atmosphere  of  Yenice  and  Venetian 

life.     His  description  of  the  approach  to  the  city  hy  night  tiffected  ua  like 

some  old  strain  of  music,  recalling  vividly  the  scenes  of  the  past ;  and  what 

more  perfect  could  be  written  about  Venice  in  the  niidille  of  a  weltering 

r  day  in  Jime  than  the  follow  ingi — 

"The  slumberous  bella  murmur  to  each  other  in  the  Lagoons;  the  white  sail  faints  into 
the  white  distance ;  the  gondola  slides  athwart  the  shoeted  silver  of  the  bay ;  the  blinii 
beggmr^  who  seemed  sleepless  as  fate,  dozes  at  hia  post/* 

We  settle  down  in  Venice  wit!i  Mr.  Howells  and  enjoy  int6ns<*ly  all  that 

I  goes  on,     Hia  style  often  reads  lilte  a  mixture  of  Thackeray  and  8t<3rne — the 

I  wit  is  sparkling,  the  humour  and  irony  delicate,  and  sometimes  even  deep 

and  tender.     We  laugh,  and  hardly  know  why,  the  touches  are  so  quaint 

I  and  funny.     The  **  Mouse  "  wixs  a  poor  little  carriage  djnver. 

^ "  The  Mouae  got  down  to  stretch  hia  forlorn  httle  legs.  Then  I  got  down  too,  and  bade 
rliim  good  day,  and  told  him  it  was  a  ver}*  hot  day — for  he  was  a  mouse  apparently  pltmged 
I  In  such  wretchcdneai  that  he  did  not  seem  to  know  what  kind  of  day  it  was/* 

The  people  on  the  canal  are  delightfully  kmched  off;^ — "  The  little  gentleman 
who  wore  a  black  hat  in  the  last  livid  polish  of  respectability — ^the  hat  was 
'  too  large  for  him,  it  came  down  to  hiw  eyes,  and  ho  carried  a  cane."  Then 
we  have  the  very  mdd  young  man  in  his  gondola,  in  company  with  a 
ferocious  bulldog :  "  He  was  always  smoking  languidly,  that  mild  young 
man,  and  I  fancied  I  could  read  in  his  countenance  a  gentle,  gentle 
antagonism  to  Ofe,"  &c. 

We  attend  theatric^il  repreaentations  with  extreme  delight,  but  the 
marionettes  charm  us  the  most ; — 

"  The  chief  character^a  puppet  ten  inches  high,  with  a  fixed  and  staring  expresaioii  of 
Mephistophelian  good  nature  and  wickedness— deludes  other  and  weak-minded  puppets 
into  trusting  him,  and  then  beats  them  with  a  club  on  the  back  of  the  head  until 
they  die." 

Crowds  attend  these  scenes,  but  few  pay;  and  when  the  enraged  mant^er 
calls  out,  **  All,  sons  of  dogs  I  I  play  no  more  to  you,"  the  audience  dJs- 
persea  quietly  and  unresentfidly.  The  Venetians  seldom  come  to  blows, 
but  the  battles  of  abnse  that  rage  between  the  gondoliers  are  truly  fearful : — 

"Figure  of  a  pig,'*  shrieks  the  Venetian,  "you  have  ruined  my  boat!" 

**Thou  liest,  son  of  an  ugly  old  dog  T' 

**Ah-heigh,  brutal  executioner  !  Ahf  hideous  headsman  !"  Da  capOy  as 
the  two  glide  farther  apart,  bellowing  at  each  other  until  out  of  sight  and 
out  of  hearing. 
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Where  all  is  so  good,  but  where  so  much  depends  upon  the  charm  of  the 
style,  it  is  difficult  to  select,  and  still  hai-der  to  give  any  kind  of  summary 
of  contents.  Venetian  and  Austrian  social  life  is  lightly  touched  upon. 
The  churches  and  pictures  come  in  for  brief  but  always  brilliant  notices. 
We  get  pleasant  little  historical  glimpses  of  the  Jews,  and  vignettes  of 
Venice  in  the  past,  and  touching  little  biographical  notices  of  poets  and 
doges,  and  really  a  good  deal  of  valuable  information  about  the  Venetian 
holidays,  which  are,  indeed,  so  many  historical  fossils ;  but  Mr;  Howells' 
forte  lies  in  the  himiour  and  pathos  of  his  descriptions  of  life  and  manners 
and  his  ready  power  of  sympathy  with  the  people  he  meets  and  the  places 
he  visits.  We  conclude  with  a  charming  glimpse  into  the  quiet  old  Armenian 
monastery  on  the  Isola  San  Lazzaro.  The  monks  are  learned,  peaceful,  and 
happy  men,  and  not  at  all  like  the  Eoman  Catholic  monks.  Living  alone 
on  their  little  island,  they  are  nevertheless  glad  to  see,  and  courteous  to 
all  strangers,  and  many  of  them  possessed  of  wide  culture  and  deep 
piety.  Mr.  Howells  made  many  valuable  friends  amongst  them,  and 
especially  one  Padre  Giacomo,  who  often  came  to  see  him  at  Venice,  and 
breakfast  on  the  Grand  Canal.  He  was  full  of  anecdote,  and  well  up  in 
the  annals  and  literature  of  his  own  monastery.  We  are  indebted  to  Fra 
Giacomo  for  the  following  touching  episode : — 

"  There  was  a  lay  brother  among  them  whose  years  numbered  108,  who  died  of  old  a^ 
after  passing  fifty-eight  years  at  San  Lazzaro.  The  name  of  this  jpatriarch  was  Geor^ 
Karabagiak,  and  he  was  a  native  of  Eutaieh  in  Asia  Minor.  Dunng  the  course  of  his 
long  and  diligent  life  he  may  be  said  to  have  hardly  known  a  day's  sicniess,  and  at  last  he 
died  of  no  perceptible  disorder.  The  years  tired  him  to  death.  He  had  a  trifling  illness 
in  August,  and  as  he  conyalesced  he  grew  impatient  of  the  tenacious  life  which  held  him 
to  earth.  Slowly  pacing  up  and  down  the  corridors  of  the  conyent,  he  used  to  craye  the 
prayers  of  Uie  brothers  whom  he  met,  and  besoughttheir  interest  with  Heayen  to  send  him 
to  death.  One  day  he  said  to  the  archbishop,  '  I  fear  that  (rod  has  abandoned  me,  and  that 
I  shall  liye.'  Only  a  little  while  before  his  death  he  wrote  some  yerses,  as  Padre  Giacomo's 
memorandum  witnesses,  '  with  a  firm,  steady  hand,'  and  the  manner  of  his  death  was  this 
— as  recorded  in  the  graye  and  simple  words  of  my  Mend's  note, — *  Finally,  on  the  17th 
of  September,  very  earljr  in  the  morning,  a  brother  entering  his  chamber  asked  him  how  he 
was.     **  "Well,"  he  replied,  turning  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  spoke  no  mora.*  " 
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Where  all  is  so  good,  but  where  so  much  depends  upon  the  charm  of  the 
style,  it  is  difl&cult  to  select,  and  still  hai-der  to  give  any  kind  of  summary 
of  contents.  Venetian  and  Austrian  social  life  is  lightly  touched  upon. 
The  churches  and  pictures  come  in  for  brief  but  always  brilliant  notices. 
We  get  pleasant  little  historical  glimpses  of  the  Jews,  and  vignettes  of 
Venice  in  the  past,  and  touching  little  biographical  notices  of  poets  and 
doges,  and  really  a  good  deal  of  valuable  information  about  the  Venetian 
holidays,  which  are,  indeed,  so  many  lustorical  fossils ;  but  Mr;  Howells' 
forte  lies  in  the  humour  and  pathos  of  his  descriptions  of  life  and  manners 
and  his  ready  power  of  sympathy  with  the  people  he  meets  and  the  places 
he  visits.  We  conclude  with  a  charming  glimpse  into  the  quiet  old  Armenian 
monastery  on  the  Isola  San  Lazzaro.  The  monks  are  learned,  peaceful,  and 
happy  men,  and  not  at  all  like  the  Koman  Catholic  monks.  Living  alone 
on  their  little  island,  they  are  nevertheless  glad  to  see,  and  courteous  to 
all  strangers,  and  many  of  them  possessed  of  wide  culture  and  deep 
piety.  Mr.  Howells  made  many  valuable  friends  amongst  them,  and 
especially  one  Padre  Giacomo,  who  often  came  to  see  him  at  Venice,  and 
breakfast  on  the  Grand  Canal.  He  was  full  of  anecdote,  and  well  up  in 
the  annals  and  literature  of  his  own  monastery.  We  are  indebted  to  Fra 
Giacomo  for  the  following  touching  episode : — 

"  There  was  a  lay  brother  among  them  whose  years  numbered  108,  who  died  of  old  age 
after  passing  fifty-eight  years  at  San  Lazzaro.  The  name  of  this  patriarch  was  Geor|^ 
Karabagiak,  and  he  was  a  native  of  Eutaieh  in  Asia  Minor.  Dormg  the  course  of  hia 
long  and  diligent  life  he  may  be  said  to  hare  hardly  known  a  day's  sicbiess,  and  at  last  he 
died  of  no  perceptible  disorder.  The  years  tired  him  to  death.  He  had  a  trifling  illness 
in  August,  and  as  he  conyalesced  he  grew  impatient  of  the  tenacious  life  which  held  him 
to  earth.  Slowly  pacing  up  and  down  the  corridors  of  the  conyent,  he  used  to  craye  the 
prayers  of  the  brothers  whom  he  met,  and  besoughttheir  interest  with  Heayen  to  send  him 
to  death.  One  day  he  said  to  the  archbishop,  '  I  fear  that  God  has  abandoned  me,  and  that 
I  shall  liye.'  Only  a  little  while  before  his  death  he  wrote  some  yerses,  as  Padre  Giacomo's 
memorandum  witnesses, '  with  a  firm,  steady  hand/  and  the  manner  of  his  death  was  this 
— as  recorded  in  the  grave  and  simple  words  of  my  Mend*s  note, — *  Finally,  on  the  17th 
of  September,  very  earl^  in  the  morning,  a  brother  entering  his  chamber  asked  him  how  he 
was.    *'  "Well,"  he  replied,  turning  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  spoke  no  mors.*  " 
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